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A   NAVY   FOR   THE   BOUTH. 


The  Representative  of  Southern 
constituencies,  while  liberally  voting 
for  the  increase  of  the  Navy,  either 
in  personnel  or  in  ships,  has  per- 
haps seldom  reflected  how  little 
adapted  is  every  vessel  carrying  any 
weight  of  metal,  to  the  shoals  and 
bars  of  our  Southern  coast,  from 
Cape  Henry  to  Florida ;  and  if  we 
except  Tortugas,  Key  West,  and 
Pensacola,  from  thence  to  the  Mex- 
ican boundary.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  northern  politician  has  with  a 
i^rewdness  we  have  failed  to  imi- 
tate, kept  his  eye  on  the  more  im- 
mediate practical  results  of  legisla- 
tion, and  under  the  smoke  of  par- 
liamentary warfare  carried  off  from 
the  Treasury  perhaps  more  than  the 
Lion's  share. 

Ships  have  been  built  in  Dock 
Yards  north  and  south,  by  contract 
and  otherwise,  fit  only  for  the  pro- 
tection of  northern  interests.  At 
this  time  we  have  but  three  imper- 
fectly constructed  steamers  that  can 
pass  Charleston  Bar  at  half-tide.— 
It  is  then  from  this  stand  point  thai 
the  subject  presents  itself  to  us,  and 
VOL.  m.  1 


it  is  our  object  on  this  occasion 
so  to  represent  it  to  our  readers  as 
at  least  to  make  them  aware  of  the 
sad  deficiency  there  is  in  our  navy 
of  a  class  of  vessel,  which  the  inter- 
ests of  our  portion  of  sea-coast  de- 
mand. We  want  a  smaller  and 
swifter  class  of  armed  steamships 
than  we  now  possess.  b\s  Excel- 
lency the  President  in  his  message 
to  Congress  recommended  the  build- 
ing of  ten  Gun-boats,  which  is,  at 
least  a  commencement  in  the  right 
direction,  and  it  is  for  the  South  to 
see  that  this  advice  is  promptly  re- 
ceived and  acted  upon. 

Our  foreign  relations,  becoming 
every  day  more  intricate,  demand 
we  should  have  a  navy  commensu- 
rate with  our  pretensions,  and  yet 
in  actually  available  ships  we  have 
not  added  to  the  number  in  twenty 
years.  New  ones  have  been  built 
it  is  true,  but  they  have  only  taken 
the  places  of  those  rotten  hulks 
that  swell  the  navy  list  and  lie  idle 
at  our  dock  yards.  It  seems  very 
like  vain  boasting  to  talk  about 
"  Munroe  doctrines"  and  "  non-In- 
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tervention"  with  our  twenty-two 
buDdred  guns  opposed  to  England's 
twenty-two  thousand.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that,  whoD  our  Goveri- 
ment  dispatched  one  sloop  pf  war 
to  investigate  the  diflSculty  of  the 
"  Prometheus,"  that  she  arrived  to 
find  thirteen  English  raen-of-war 
at  their  anchors  in  the  Harbor  of 
San  Juan.  As  warlike,  as  power- 
ful, as  great  a  confederacy  as  we 
may  be,  we  are  measured  abroad 
either  as  a  nation  of  sucoessful  tra- 
ders or  desperate  filibusters,  inva- 
ding weaker  and  defenceless  Peo- 
ples, rather  than  the  invincible 
promulgators  of  republican  might, 
and  honesty  we  should  be.  It  nas 
been  said,  and  we  should  accept  the 
warning  which  the  statement  con- 
tains, that  England  has  a  man-of- 
war  within  twenty-four  hours'  sail 
of  every  shore  washed  by  the  waves 
of  the  ocean.  If  she  has  a  naval 
station  at  Halifax,  she  has  another 
at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  so  it  is 
the  world  over.  Thus,  then,  we  do 
not  over  estimate  England's  posi- 
tion, when  we  believe  thatin  agreat 
measure  our  foreign  policy  has  been 
shaped  with  a  knowledge  of  her 
strength  as  a  naval  power.  This 
mighty  navy  of  hers,  containing  as 
it  does  the  perfection  and  almost 
completion  of  a  marine  armament, 
has  enabled  her  to  support  Spain 
in  her  constant  and  openly  repeat- 
ed acts  of  defiance,  and  dis(;ourtesy 
to  us,  and  secured  Cuba,  crushed 
and  spiritless  under  a  rule  of  des- 
potism. It  has  given  her  the  bold- 
ness to  exercise  pretensions  and 
plant  colonies  in  Central  America, 
where  the  mere  port-prints  of  a 
colonial  ruler  should  be  esteem- 
ed as  a  stain  and  reflection  up- 
on the  courage  and  honor  of  our 
own  country.  To-day  we  parade 
our  fiag  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
where  her  Imperial  Ally  reaps  all 
the  advantages  of  a  licensed  Slave 
trader. 


Every  man,  not  blinded  by  pre- 
judice or  ignorance,  must  acknowl- 
edge that  It  is  in  the  discipline  and 
availability  of  her  navy,  England 
best  demonstrates  her  greatness. — 
The  darling  of  her  pride,  well  does 
it  merit  her  confidence  and  affec- 
tion, useful  as  it  has  ever  been 
to  her  in  preventing  war,  and  se- 
curing to  the  poorest  and  humblest 
Englishman  in  every  land  and 
under  every  sky  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  perfect  protection.  It 
is  enough  that  he  should  be  an 
Englishman,  that  a  fleet  should 
come  to  his  rescue,  a  fleet  that 
seems  almost  omnipresent  We 
may  hate  England,  we  cannot  laugh 
at  her.  She  alone  of  the  whole 
world  casts  a  shadow  upon  our  fu- 
ture destiny,  knowing  as  she  does 
that  though  her  cotton  mills  of 
Manchester  may  stand  still,  yet 
it  will  take  us  more  than  months 
to  meet  her  on  the  ocean,  gun  for 
gun,  and  ship  for  ship,  and  that  un- 
til then  she  will  sweep  the  sea  and 
close  every  port  that  holds  a  Fish- 
ing smack  or  Rice  schooner. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that,  unless 
we  are  forever  to  submit  to  English 
diplomacy  in  American  matters, 
war  will  one  day  be  upon  us.  We 
may  make  treaties  by  the  score, 
and  try  to  lay  any  number  of  Tele- 
graphic Cables,  but  sooner  or  later 
one  or  the  other  of  us  must  rule, 
and  entirely  rule  on  this  Continent. 
He  who  rules,  be  he  English  or 
American,  will  have  to  fight  for  it, 
and  fight  hard. 

England  has  pretended  in  her 
every  war  to  a  God-given  mission, 
were  it  to  trample  out  Constitution- 
al liberty  here,  or  to  blow  Sepoys 
from  gun  muzzles  in  India,  fn  the 
next  war  with  us,  her  cry  will  be, 
what  she  is  pleased  to  call  the 
emancipation  of  Anglo-American 
slavery.  That  in  this  she  will  re- 
ceive the  sympathy  of  a  large 
number  of  our  New  England  agita- 
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tors,  the  past  and  present  distinctly 
indicate,  but  as  they  may  expect  to 
make  up  in  Privateering  what  they 
lose  in  the  carriage  of  cotton,  su- 
gar and  grain,  perhaps  the  war  will 
not  be  unpopular  so  long  as  the 
plunder  endures..  Against  the  South 
then  England  will  direct  her  heav- 
i«8t  blows^  destroying  our  sea- 
board plantations,  and  blockading 
our  ports.  The  North  may  repay 
herself  in  a  measure  by  her  priva- 
teers, or  as  they  are  now  termed, 
her  Marine  Militia.  We  at  the 
South  have  little  resident  commer- 
cial shipping,  no  sailors,  a  defence- 
less coast,  and  no  available  navy  to 
protect  it.  Let  us  indulge  then  in 
the  hope  that  our  Representatives 
may  be  able  to  induce  their  northern 
friends  to  make  a  commencement 
this  session  towards  the  armed  de- 
fence afloat,  of  our  Southern  coast. 
The  Sea-board  of  the  United 
States  from  Cape  Henry  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  is  in- 
dented with  numerous  inlets  guard- 
ed by  shoals  and  bars.  Among  the 
best  harbors  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
North  Carolina  has  Beaufort  with 
17  feet  at  mean  low  water.  South 
Carolina  has  Bull's  Bay  with  18 
feet,  Charleston  with  10  feet,  North 
Edisto  with  12  feet,  and  Port  Royal 
-with  21  feet.  Georgia  has  Tybee 
with  19  feet,  Ossaba  with  12  feet, 
and  Brunswick  with  18  feet.  Of 
these,  Beaufort,  Charleston,  Cape 
Fear  and  Tybee  are  fortified.  There 
are  other  bays,  inlets,  and  sounds 
with  from  twelve  to  six  feet  water 
on  their  bars.*  Port  Royal  ha^  the 
deepest  entrance,  a  mile  wide,  with 
a  good  anchorage  inside.  The  Eng- 
lish used  it  in  their  wars  with  us. — 
On  the  Gulf  coast.  Key  West,  Tor- 
tugas,  and  Pensacola  have  harbors 
of  ea^  access,  partially  fortified. — 
At  Pensacola  is  a  Navy  Yard,  and 
at  Key  West  a  half  finished  Coal 


Depot.  There  would  be  some  dan- 
ger in  taking  one  of  the  large  steam 
frigates  over  Pensacola  bar  except  f 
at  very  high  tides,  and  in  smooth 
weather.  The  entrances  to  New 
Orleans  and  Galveston  are  both 
scant  of  water.  A  sloop  of  •  war 
coming  up  to  Charleston  Bar,  al- 
though the  smallest  class,  could  not 
enter  except  at  the  highest  pitch  of 
the  tide,  and  Port  Royal  is  tne  onlv 
harbor  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  soutd 
of  Cape  Henry,  that  a  steam  frigate 
could  seek  refuge  in  at  half-tide. — 
In  a  time  of  war  our  cruisers  would 
be  forced  into  Norfolk  for  coal  and 
provisions.  In  winter  the  guarding 
of  the  coasts  of  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia with  large  vessels  would  be  ac- 
companied with  dangers  to  be  ap-  • 
prehended  from  the  N.  E.  gales 
when  the  making  of  a  port  would 
be  extremely  hazardous,  if  not  im- 
possible. Brunswick  will  be  a  de- 
pot for  vessels  of  a  smaller  class. — 
Since  we  have  but  a  few  steamers 
of  light  draft,  our  coast  would  be 
left  to  the  mercy  of  an  enemy  hav- 
ing a  fleet  of  steam  gun- boats  draw- 
ing six  to  twelve  feet  water,  and 
armed  with  one  or  more  heavy 
guns.  At  Plymouth,  in  England, 
not  long  ago,  we  saw  a  string  of 
these  crafts  a  mile  long,  at  their 
moorings  in  the  Hamoaze.  They 
were  constructed  for  the  Russian 
war,  to  be  used  in  the  Baltic.  Six- 
teen of  them  are  now  employed  in 
China,  in  those  shallow  rivers  which 
our  heavy  vessels  cannot  enter. — 
If  these  little  vessels  could  accom- 
plish with  safety  the  voyage  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  their  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  and  as  they  sail  as 
well  as  steam,  their  propellers  be- 
ing fitted  to  trice  up,  the  passage 
might  be  made  without  heating  the 
water  in  their  boilers.  They  are  of 
two  rat^s,  divided  each  into  three 


*  Blunt's  American  Coast  Pilot,  and  the  U.  S.  Ck)ast  Surrey  Report. 
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classes,  and  number  in  all  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  sail.  The  first 
are  rated  Dispatch-boatSy  and  the 
others  Gun-boats.  The  Dispatch- 
boats  of  the  first  class,  are  of  830 
tons  burden,  350  horse  power,  arm- 
ed with  two  68  pounders,  four  32 
pounders,  two  24  pound  Howitzers, 
and  draw  11  feet,  4  inches  water. 
The  second  class,  are  680  tons  bur- 
den, 200  horse  power,  armed  with 
two  68  pounders,  two  32  pounders, 
two  twenty-four  pounder  Howitzers, 
and  draw  from  9  to  10  feet  water. 
The  third  class  are  450  tons  bur- 
den, 1 60  horse  power,  armed  with 
two  68  pounders,  tuH>  24  pound 
Howitzers,  and  draw  from  8  to  9 
feet  water.  They  carry  eight  day's, 
.coal,  full  steaming,  and  their  maxi- 
mum speed  is  10|  knots.  The  Gun- 
boats are  from  300  to  200  tons 
burden,  80,  60,  and  40  horse  pow- 
er, armed  with  one  68  pounder, 
(and  may  carry  two  in  smooth  wa- 
ter,) two  24  pound  Howitzers,  and 
draw  from  6J  to  8  feet  water. — 
They  carry  five  day's  coal,  full 
steaming,  speed  nine  knots.  These 
vessels  are  all  three-masted,  square 
rigged  forward.* 

Besides  these  vessels,  at  the  same 
time  200  mortar  Flats,  carrying  13 
inch  mortars,  and  drawing  3^  feet 
water,  were  constructed.  From  the 
time  of  laying  the  keels  of  the  Gun- 
boats and  fiats,  to  the  launching  of 
them,  occupied  a  period  less  than 
four  months !  Had  the  war  con- 
tinued, the  problem  would  have 
been  solved,  of  the  possibility  of 
taking  a  strongly  fortified  port  from 
a  sea  attack  alone.  It  was  for  this 
end  these  little  crafls  were  built, 
and  the  energy  and  resources  of 
England,  private  Dock  Yards,  and 
Machinery  Factories,  were  directed 
to  the  speedy  construction  of  boats 
and   engines;    which   tasks    they 


achievefl    in    the    time  just    sta- 
ted. 

We  take  the  following  from  a 
notice  of  the  Gun-boats,  published 
in  the  London  Quarterly,  as  far 
back  as  April  1856. 

**  May  we  not  carry  General  Paixhaa*t 
idea  of  a  sub-division  farther,  and  ask 
whether  a  cloud  of  swifl,  and  powerful 
gun-boats  would  not  oAen  be  still  mor^ 
eflective  than  large  frigates?  Let  us 
imagine  even  the  '  Duke  of  Wellington* 
of  131  guns,  attacked  by  a  score  of  theso 
cossacks  oi  the  sea,  each  armed  with 
68-pounders,  placed  fore  and  aft,  firing 
Paixhan's  shells,  would  she  not  be  very 
much  in  the  position  of  a  parish-beadle 
stoned  by  a  mob  of  mischievous  boys  ? 
A  broad-9ide  such  as  hers,  towering 
high  above  the  water  would  present  a 
target  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  miss; 
whilst  she  would  have  as  little  chance 
of  shooting  swallows  with  her  long  guns, 
as  these  nimble  little  gun-boats,  forever 
warily  keeping  their  sterns  on,  at  a  re- 
spectful distance,  and  preseoting  a  mark 
not  more  than  twentv-two  feet  to  her 
gunners.  The  difficulty  of  hitting  such 
mere  specks  would  be  immense ;  and 
even  the  turning  ofthese  minnows  on  the 
water  would  expose  them  to  little  harm, 
as  the  experience  of  the  attack  on  Swea- 
borg  proved ;  for  the  gun-boats  which 
kept  moving  about  on  that  occasion 
were  never  struck." 

These  gun-boats  at  Sweaborg, 
sixteen  in  number,  from  a  distance  of 
three  thousand  yards,  threw  their 
shot  and  shell  into  the  arsenal  with- 
out ever  being  grazed,  and  drove  a 
Russian  line ofBattleshipsout  of  the 
fight,  to  sink  soon  after.  Sir  Ho  ward 
Douglas  says  of  these  boats,  and 
he  may  be  esteemed  high  authori- 
ty, **  The  smaller  class  of  vessels 
now  fitting  out  as  gun-boats  come 
fully  up  to  the  author^s  notion  of 
what  a  good  steam  gun-boat  should  * 
be."  He  thinks  the  Dispatch-boats 
*Wery  beautiful,  fine  and  speedy 
looking  craft,"  but  finds  some  £ault 
with  the  over  weight  of  metal 
they  carry,  or  were  to  carry .f — 
Professional  writers  in  England 
were  quite  sanguine  that  these  gun- 


*  From  information  obtained  of  an  officer  in  the  English  navy, 
f  Naval  Gunnery,  London,  John  Murray. 
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boats  and  mortar-flats  would  have 
done  the  work  th*)  next  summer  at 
Revel  and  Oronstadt.  We  might 
cite  many  instances  from  our  own 
history,  and  that  of  Europe,  of  the 
efBciency  of  our  gun  and  mortar- 
boats.  A  bomb-ship  in  smooth  water 
should  be  able  to  strike  at  every  dis- 
charge, from  upwards  of  four  thou- 
sand yards,  any  extensive  fortifica- 
tion. Sir  Charles  Napier  reports 
that  the  French  mortars  did  good 
work  at  Bomarsund,  contributing 
largely  to  the  reduction  of  the  placp, 
and  that  they  never  missed  their 
mark.  It  was  the  powerful  bomb- 
ships  that  saved  Nelson  at  Copen- 
hagen. Anchored  as  they  were 
behind  his  line,  they  were  in  posi- 
tion to  throw  their  shells  over  the 
ships  into  the  city.  This  ihe  Crown 
Prince  of  Denmark  knew  when  he 
gave  the  order  to  cease  firing. 

It  is  great  folly  to  close  our  eyes 
to  the  resources  of  any  nation,  and 
it  is  worse  than  folly  to  despise  any 
enemy  actual  or  possible.  We 
should  remember,  if  England  can 
bring  upon  ourcoastin  six  weeks, her 
fleets  of  line-of-battle-ship,  frigates 
and  gun-boats;  her  ally  France  has 
a  perfectly  equipped  navy  of  11,000 
guns.  Our  friend  Russia,  the  third 
naval  power  of  Europe  had  in  the 
late  war  about  5,000  guns.  We, 
with  a  larger  commercial  marine, 
a  more  accessible  and  extensive  sea- 
coast,  have  a  navy  less  than  one- 
tenth  the  size  of  England's,  one- 
forth  as  large  as  that  of  France  and 
only  half  as  large  as  Russia's ! 

It  is  not  probable  that  in  our 
time  at  least,  our  navy  will  be  or- 
ganizerl  into  large  fleets;  consequent- 
ly we  may  expect  to  see  few  line-of- 
battle  ships  built,  since  those  we 
now  have  are  not  sent  to  sea.  With 
our  best  and  most  important  har- 
bors fortified,  squadrons  of  small 
swift  steamers  may  cruise  rapidly 
along  our  coast  protecting  our  sea- 
board trade  from  Maine  to  Texas. 


Abroad,  our  swift  heavily  armed 
8team  frigates  should  cruise,  aiding 
and  protecting  our  privateers,  and 
with  them  destroying  the  enemy's 
property  wherever  it  could  be  found. 
To  compass  tliis  end  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary, not  only  to  build  small 
steamers,  but  to  increase  largely  the 
number  of  our  steam  frigates,  and 
corvettes,  of  which  we  have  now  ele- 
ven, including  the  five  sloops  to  be 
built.  Since  nothing  short  of  a 
war  with  a  powerful  enemy  will  de- 
velop our  resources  as  a  ship-build- 
ing, and  ship-fighting  people,  we 
presume  we  are  to  wait  until  the 
"  spirit  of  our  institutions"  in  this 
particular  undergoes  a  4*.hange.  Let 
41S  at  least  hope  for  a  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  navy,  and  that  we 
may  be  able  to  make  up  in  discip- 
line and  efficiency  of  our  crews,  the 
strength  and  range  of  our  batteries, 
and  the  swiftnessof  our  ships  what  we 
lack  in  numbers.  We  have  now  but 
seventeen  efficient  steamers  afloat 
and  being  constructed.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  presumed  that,  whilst  other  na- 
val powers  are  not  only  building 
new  ships  to  be  propelled  by  steam, 
but  are  altering  the  old  vessels  into 
auxiliary  screw  ships,  we  intend  to 
rest  contently  on  our  oars,  trusting 
rather  to  the  peaceful  intentions  of 
other  nations,  than  upon  our  own 
actually  prepared  strength  for  war. 
Ship  to  ship,  with  American  sea- 
men to  serve  our  guns,  we  need  not 
fear  any  enemy  afloat  We  know 
that  the  spirit  of  1812  is  still  with 
us.  It  slumbers,  it  is  not  dead.  To 
give  it  room  for  action,  ships  must 
be  furnished  and  men  trained  to 
fight  them,  and  then  with  the  pres- 
tige of  our  early  victories  to  cheer 
us  on,  we  think  the  country  may 
rely  on  the  courage  and  devotion 
of  the  service.  As  a  people,  we  have 
a  genius  for  naval  architecture,  and 
the  construction  and  use  of  arms. 
We  can  scarcely  believe  then,  that 
actuated  by  a  policy  of  false  economy. 
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or  indifference  incident  to  years  of 
continued' peace,  we  will  consent  to 
trust  the  honor  of  our  flag  to  old- 
fashioned  sailor  ships,  pitted  against 
swift  steamers  constructed  with  all 
the  ingenuity  and  foresight  science 
and  experience  can  suggest.  The 
country  knows  her  sailors  will  stand 
to  their  guns  like  men,  but  under 
such  circumstances  she  cannot  ex- 
pect them  to  return  crowned  with 
victory.  If  we  cannot  for  want  of 
proper  vessels,  prevent  armed  bands 
from  leaving  our  coast  to  make  war 
on  neighboring  states  with  whom 
we  are  at  peace,  how  are  we  to  defend 
it  from  the  attacks  of  a  perfectly 
organized  navy  ?  Walker  escaped 
from  Mobile  Bay  but  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  a  rickety  old  steamboat,  be- 
cause we  had  no  small  steamers  to 
blockade  him,  and  so  it  has  been 
in  every  attempt  of  the  kind  that 
has  yet  been  made.  It  seems  then 
that  for  the  simple  requirements  of 
peace  our  navy  is  insuflScient  Noth- 
ing is  more  common  than  a  ship, 
being  suddenly  transferred  from  one 
station  to  another.  A  steamer  was 
ordered  the  other  day  fr<^  Europe 
to  Central  America,  ^vq  thousand 
miles,  to  intercept  the  President  of 
Nicaragua  in  his  last  descent  upon 
his  devoted  country.  The  navy 
department  we  may  imagine  is  thus 
sometimes  sorely  put  to  it ! 

Let  us,  however,  remember  al- 
ways, in  advocating  a  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  navy,  that  the  South  has 
her  interests  as  well  as  the  North, 
and  that,  for  our  portion  of  the 
coast  should  be  built,  a  class  of  ves- 
sels like  the  English  gun -boats,  but 
superior  to  them  in  speed,  in  ton- 
nage, in  batteries,  in  lightness  of 
drafts  and  economy  in  consumption 
of  fuel.  The  cost  of  such  a  vessel 
would  be  about  $250,000,  and  as 
before  stated,  the  Government  ad- 
vises the  building  of  ten  immediate- 
ly. Thisnumber  should  be  added 
to  annually,  until  we  have  at  least 


one  hundred  of  these  craft.  In  time 
of  need  they  can  dart  from  our  in- 
lets and  bays  like  swallows  from 
their  nests,  on  the  war-hawks  that 
come  to  make  desolate  our  fire- 
sides, and  to  capture  those  defence- 
less laborers  whom  God  has  given 
us  to  protect  as  a  duty,  and  to  be 
thankful  for  as  a  blessing.  Under 
such  circumstances  England  will 
undoubtedly  endeavor  to  seize  upon 
some  unfortified  harbor  like  Port 
Royal.  With  the  charts  of  that  fine 
entrance  which  the  Admiralty  has 
possessed  for  a  hundred  years,  and 
the  experience  and  hardihood  of 
her  sailors  in  penetrating  and  ex- 
ploring unknown  seas ;  (for  they 
may  be  esteemed  the  Hydrogra- 
phers  of  the  world's  shores,)  a  bold 
effort  will  be  made  to  establish  a 
depot  at  this  point  where  large  ships 
can  lay  and  send  out  gun-boats  to 
strip  our  shores.  These  "  minnows" 
would  swarm  every  sound  and  bay 
on  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas,  Geor- 
gia, Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Texas.  ITie  sounds  and  Isdces 
of  the  Gulf  shores,  and  the  smooth 
water  of  the  Florida  reefs  are  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  this  kind  of 
warfare.  It  is  therefore  impera- 
tively necessary  we  should  meet 
these  vessels  with  a  class  superior 
in  the  qualities  we  have  named,  and 
the  sooner  our  officers  are  made 
familiar  with  the  pilotage  of  our 
Southern  entrances  the  better.  In 
peace  these  vessels  might  also  be 
employed  in  rendering  assistance 
to  distressed  shipping.  Pushing 
out  from  their  harbors  at  the  close 
of  a  gale,  and  dashing  out  to  the 
Gulf  stream  in  search  of  dismasted 
and  leaking  vessels,  not  only 
might  a  great  many  valuable  car- 
goes be  thus  saved,  but  who  can 
count  the  numbers  of  human  be- 
ings that  might  be  rescued  by  time- 
ly aid  ? 

It  is  for  Engineers  to  decide  if  a 
port  fortified  as  Charleston  is,  could 
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withstand  an  attack  from  twp  hun- 
dred gun  and  mortar-boats,  which 
may  be  brought  against  it  two 
months  after  the  commencement  of 
a  war  with  England — a  crisis  to 
which  our  destiny  carries  us  slowly 
perhaps,  but  surely.  We  know  that 
ships  attacking  solid  masonry  have 
the  odds  greatly  against  them,  and 
that  shells  thrown  from  broad-sides 
may  explode  without  penetrating, 
while  the  same  shells,  with  red-hot 
shot  fired  down  upon  ships  produce 
the  most  fearful  results.  Vessels 
anchoring  to  bombard  a  fort,  be- 
come themselves  a  floating  battery 
with  wooden  broadsides  bearing  on 
a  front  of  granite.  With  all  this 
we  should  too  remember  in  estima- 
ting our  strength,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  has  facilitated 
rapidity  of  movement,  command  of 
position,  and  an  independence  of 
winds  and  tides.  The  influence  of 
a  fortification  in  a  marine  sense, 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  range 
of  its  longest  guns.  The  navy  of 
England  stands  compared  to  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  as  875 
vessels ;  637  of  the  number  effec- 
tive, 420  of  which  are  propelled  by 
steam  ;  against  73  of  all  sizes  down 
to  schooners,  of  which  17  are  pro- 
pelled by  steam.  Figures  tell  the 
odds  against  us.  It  has  been 
remarked  "that  Providence  always 
favors  the  strongest  battalions." 

It  is  an  unpleasant,  and  perhaps 
humiliating  task,  for  one  to  confess 
the  weakness  of  his  country,  and 
though  he  may  deplore  the  cir- 
cumstance, still  a  sense  of  duty 
forces  him  to  speak  out  the  truth. 
In  our  country  this  duty  is  impera- 
tive at  this  time.  As  a  people  we 
know  little,  and  we  fear  care  less 
about  our  navy.  A  small  establish- 
ment, with  small  patronage,  and  no 
political  influence,  it  has  lived,  or 
rather  existed  within  itself,  strug- 


gling now  and  then  for  a  hearing 
m  Congress,  and  falling  often  crush- 
ed under  the  previous  question  of 
a  speculative  railroad  bill. 

There  are  few  Englishmen  who 
cannot  tell  you  all  about  one  of 
their  crack  men-of-war.  He  will 
talk  as  knowingly  to  you  about 
"the  Duke"  with  her  181  guns,  as 
about  the  winner  of  tlie  last  Derby, 
or  of  Piccolomini  in  La  Traviata, 
The  exquisite  whom  we  see  to-day 
lounging  at  the  windows  of  a  Pali- 
Mall  Club  house,  we  may  meet  next 
week  off  Cowes  in  his  yacht,  beat- 
ing through  the  "Needles,"  or 
bowling  down  the  Solent  towards 
Spithead,  and  the  brown-eyed  girl 
who  takes  the  helm  while  he  coils 
down  the  main  sheet  clear  for  run- 
ning, is  his  sister  Maud,  the  best 
waltzer  in  May  Fair,  and  the  belle 
of  the  last  London  season.  In  our 
country  how  seldom  it  is  we  meet 
a  man  whose  knowledge  of  the 
navy  extends  beyond  the  incidents 
recorded  in  Cooper's  History.  He 
may  remember  perhaps,  the  ship 
ndmed  after  that  instrument  whicn 
is  the  charter  of  our  liberties,  and 
the  bequest  of  our  fore-fathers. — 
Sailors  call  her  *the  Old-Iron-Sides.' 
He  is  proud  to  think  she  never 
struck  her  flag,  though  the  crimson 
life  blood  ran  from  slippery  decks, 
along  her  sides  down  into  the 
blue  waves,  that  trembled  under 
the  roar  of  hei:  victorious  guns.  He 
may  remember  the  youthful  and 
daring  Perry,  in  his  open  boat 
crossing  from  his  sinking  ship  to  a 
better  one,  while  the  smoke  of  bat- 
tle hung  low  and  thick  upon  the 
Lake.  He  may  conjecture  the  last 
hours  of  a  gallant  Blakely  going 
down  in  sight  of  our  Carolina  coast, 
with  his  battle  lanterns  lit,  and  the 
pale  stars  shining  down  upon  his 
shot-rent  flag,*  but  of  the  present 
he  takes  little  heed,  for  the   past 


*  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  July  1849. 
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has  given  bim  strong  faith  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  there  are  but  few  breasts  in 
our  wide  land  whose  hearts  are  still- 
ed by  the  parting  gun,  to  beat  glad- 
ly when  the  wanderers  come  home. 

We  are  not  then  as  a  society,  a 
nautical  people,  as  the  English  are. 
Who  of  us  has  ever  seen  an 
American  yacht-man  that  looked 
like  a  gentleman-sailor?  The 
sea  to  our  fair  country-women  is 
suggestive  of  close  state-rooms, 
squeezed  lemons,  and  a  stout  stew- 
ardess, with  the  omnipresent  basin. 
Yet  though  our  people  do  not  love 
the  sea  as  a  pastime,  we  are  and 
have  ever  been  the  defenders  of 
liberty,  of  religion,  and  with  them 
of  our  fire-sides,  and  the  man  who 
strikes  a  blow  for  these  on  land  or 
sea  wins  our  esteem  and  our  grati- 
tude. 

We  have  been  encouraged   in 


preparing  this  paper,  by  knowing 
that  it  was  addressed  to  a  society, 
among  whom  the  profession  of 
arms  is  esteemed  an  honorable  call- 
ing, and  who  do  not  deem  a  man  a 
mere  idler,  because  he  has  ^ven 
up  the  promises  of  acquiring  wealth 
on  shore,  to  serve  his  country 
abroad.  It  is  for  the  profession  of 
such  men  that  we  have  endeavored 
to  speak.  If  God  has  cast  their 
destiny  under  Southern  skies,  it  is 
but  right,  when  war  comes,  that  they 
should  be  able  to  strike  a  blow  for 
their  homes.  And  if  out  of  the 
many  there  should  be  a  few  whose 
best  and  truest  hopes  are  anchored 
in,  or  near  this  old  city,  may  we  not 
ask,  that  the  opportunity  will  be 
given  them  of  bearing  their  share 
of  the  defence  of  our  own  Carolina. 
To  do  this,  we  must  have  a  Navy 
for  the  South. 


THE    HERO    WORKER. 


Alas !  how  low  he  lies, 
Who&te  spirit,  through  his  eyes, 
Was  ever  aiming  upward,  to  the  skies ! 

How  silent  that  deep  yoice, 
That  ever  cried — "  Rejoice ! 
"  We  soon  shall  reach  the  mountains  of  our  choice !" 

How  cold  the  heart  whose  glow, 
Made  sunshine   in  the  snow. 
And  warmed  his  people's  faith  when  fires  burnt  low  * 

We  see  no  more  that  aifin. 
That,  like  a  shaA,  all  flame, 
Ever  shot  upward  to  the  heights  of  Fame! 

Will  he  no  more  aspire, 
With  his  great  souPs  desire, 
To  sway,  to  soar,  Highest,  and  ever  Higher  ? 

Will  he  not  pluck  his  wreath, 
Even  from  the  realm  of  death. 
For  realms  which  know  no  forfeiture  of  breath  t 
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Shall  all  that  brave  desert, 

That  will,  that  regal  heart, 

Magnanimous  in  passion,  all  depart? 

His  purposes  of  might. 
His  grasp,  beyond  the  light, 
Of  things,  and  thoughts,  Icfl  shrouded  now  in  night! 

The  grand  ideals  of  good, 
And  beauty,  watch'd  and  wooM, 
While  other  men  lay  sleeping,  stuff'd  with  food  ! 

The  Faith,  the  Courage,  Will, 
To  work  and  conquer  still, 
Assured  'gainst  every  prophecy  of  ill. 

Shall  these  great  aims,  this  power 
Be  quell'd  in  one  brief  hour, 
These  goodly  growths  of  virtue  have  no  flow'r? 

Was  the  fond  toil  in  vain. 
Pursued  through  mock  and  pain, 
Grief  fn  the  heart,  while  grandeur  ruled  the  brain ! 

Cut  short  each  noble  toil. 
Ere  yet  was  won  the  spoil, 
That  would  have  crown'd  with  fruit  the  natal  soil  ? 

There,  at  the  quarry,  lies 
The  half-hewn  blocK — your  eyes, 
See  that  in  vain  each  meaner  workman  tries. 

And  shall  the  great  soul  keep. 
Henceforth,  unbroken  sleep, 
Nor  ply  the  subtle  thought,  nor  work  the  problem  deep  ? 

Is  he,  who  now  lies  mute, 
Denied  each  fond  pursuit. 
Nor  let  to  work  until  his  toils  bring  proper  fruit. 

Doth  the  transition  break 
The  Progress  ?  Shall  it  take 
The  master  nom  the  fields  where  he  had  learn'd  to  make  ? 

Shall  he  not  still  pursue 
The  favorite  plan — though  new, 
Field  and  material  be^imperishable  too  ? 

Not  to  dull  earth  he  clings, 
And  now  he  puts  on  wings. 
Shall  he  not  rise  to  yet  sublimer  things  ? 

Perfect  each  sovereign  thought, 
Which  he  so  fondly  sought, 
Achieve  the  ideal  good  on  which  he  long  hath  wrought? 

To  consummation  fine. 
Work  out  the  grand  design, 
Elaborate  beauty  born  and  blooming  in  each  line  ? 

Life*  here,  was  but  a  term, 
Of  ordeal,  whence  the  germ, 
'  Training,  to  lifl  the  angel  from  the  worm. 

And,  with  his  growth  of  soul, 
Prepared  for  loftier  goal, 
He  but  nings  ofi*the  bonds  that  would  control. 

His  task  was  but  to  leave, 
Grand  models  which  should  grieve, 
And  make  the  emulous  race  with  nobler  births  conceive* 
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This  done — himself  endowed, 
For  toils  beyond  the  crowd, 
He  makes  his  way  to  spheres  more  pure  and  proud. 

Where  nobler,  better  spoils, 
Await  superior  toils, 
And  Art  at  will  creates,  and  Nature  never  moils. 

New  spheres,  new  stars  await, 
His  presence — and  a  stale. 
That  lives  in  beauty,  and  that  mocks  at  fate ! 

A  grander  model  grows 
Before  his  soul — he  glows, 
With  ideals  far  beyond  the  all  he  knows. 

His  wisdom,  in  great  aim. 
Makes  mortal  knowledge  tame, 
And  finds  a  motive  far  beyond  all  mortal  fame. 

For  fame,  the  human  lure. 
Though,  in  degree,  most  pure. 
Is  yet  of  mortal  birth,  not  purposed  to  endure. 

When  higher  flights  we  take, 
Then  loftier  motives  wake, 
The  horizon  spreads — new  suns  upon  the  vision  break. 

The  ambition  then  dilates 
Nor  soon  with  conquest  sates 
That  soul  which  learns  to  move  *mongat  spirits,  stars  and  fates. 

Itself  a  Fate—a  God- 
It  flings  itself  abroad — 
All  thought,  and  will — nor  asks,  if  men  and  stars  applaud. 

The  "  Still  Beyond,"  alone, 
Appeals  with  heavenly  tone 
To  souls  that,  ne'er  content,  o'er  each  achievement  moan. 

Not  their's,  with  drowsy  thought. 
To  brood  above  the  wrought. 
Nor  deem  aught  won,  with  something  yet  unsought. 

This  woos,  while  baffling  will; 
The  ideal  mocks  them  still. 
The  wing  must  soar,  the  eye  sees  yet  a  loftier  hill. 

And  every  summit  won. 
Unveils  a  ''farther  on  !" 
Alps  rise  o'er  alps,  and  more  must  yet  be  done. 

This  is  the  eternal  roui^ 
Of  nature ;  and  the  found. 
Makes  nothing  for  the  soul  that  knows  no  bound. 

From  star  to  star  it  speeds. 
Each  flight,  a  flight  of  deeds, 
And  every  night  in  holier  pasture  feeds. 

Ah !  vainly  we  pursue, 
The  eternal  progress  through, 
God,  the  Idealthat  woos,  yet  ever  keeps  from  view. 
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B  L  A  SE. 


It  is  my  humor  to  write.  I  care 
not  who  reads — nor  if  what  I  write 
be  unread — nor,  if  read,  what  com- 
ments ray  wandering  lucubrations 
may  call  forth.  My  end  will  have 
been  attained,  when  my  pen  is  laid 
down,  r  am  looking  at  life,  to-day, 
through  green  spectacles,  (a  kind 
of  glasses  very  much  in  use  among 
Dyspeptics.)  and  a  very  sombre 
image  is  reflected  upon  my  eyes.  I 
will  suflfer  the  words  to  drip  from 
off  my  pen's  point,  as  long  as  the 
gloomy  thoughts  which  they  repre- 
sent are  present  with  me.  When 
thefountam  is  exhausted,  the  stream 
will  cease  flowing.  I  will  then  en- 
velope the  loose  sheets,  seal  and 
direct  them,  and,  having  dropped 
them  in  the  post  office,  never  be- 
stow another  thought  upon  the 
matter. 

Very  few  people  have  a  realising 
sense  of  the  dissatisfied  restlessness, 
which  found  an  outward  expression 
in  the  sad  pages  of  the  book  of  Ec- 
clesiastes.  I  have  come  to  feel,  in 
niy  inmost  soul,  the  hollow  wretch- 
edness, for  which  even  all  of  the 
Koyal  Preacher's  Wisdom  could 
provide  no  relief.  I  can  well  im- 
agine with  what  gnawing  despair — 
with  what  nauseated  satiety,  Solo- 
mon turned,  alike  from  his  wisdom 
and  from  his  folly — from  his  great- 
ness and  from  bis  littleness — and 
cried,  in  the  mortal  bitterness  of 
his  soul,  "  all  is  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit!"  He  had  drained  the 
cup  of  pleasure  dry,  and,  turning 
up  the  Goblet,  had  found,  at  its 
base,  dregs  as  bitter  as  tlie  "Waters 
ofMarah." 

I  once  wished  that  I  was  a  mar- 
ble statute,  endowed  with  faculties 
of  intelligence — bereft  indeed   of 


all  the  pleasures  of  sense,  but  re- 
leased, at  the  same  time,  from  its 
pains.  My  boyish  wish  has  been 
•well  nigh  accomplished.  I  am  in- 
different, alike  to  emotions  of  joy 
and  of  sorrow.  There  seems  to  me 
nothing  in  life  of  sufficient  interest, 
to  cause  three  additional  beats  of 
my  pulse,  per  minute.  I  look 
around  me  and  see  men  interested 
and  absorbed  in  the  most  common 
and  familiar  pursuits.  I  know  one 
man,  whose  principal  employment, 
in  the  forenoon,  is  to  determine  up- 
on what  delicacies  he  will  have  for 
dinner.  And  this  man  is  "  quite  a 
study"  to  me — to  whom  breakfasts 
and  dinners  and  suppers  are  but  pe- 
riodical events  which  are  looked 
for,  simply  because  they  break  the 
monotony  of  my  existence.  Now 
sleeping  is  a  very  different  thing.  I 
think  I  might  become  much  en- 
grossed by  this,  if  it  were  only  an 
active  operation  ;  but  it  is  not  All 
that  can  be  done  to  procure  it,  is 
merely  to  throw  one's  self  in  the 
way  of  it,  and  be  its  passive  recip- 
ient. But  I  can  not  even  enter  into 
the  anxieties  of  a  moire  serious  char- 
acter, which  flush  or  furrow  the 
the  cheeks  of  men.  I  can  under- 
stand the  buoyant  freshness  of 
youth — for  experience  has  not  yet 
moderated  and  chastened  its  exu- 
berance. But  men  seem  just  as 
much  absorbed  by  and  immersed  in 
their  cares,  on  the  eve  of  life,  as 
they  were  at  its  morn.  I  hear  of 
men  being  brought  to  the  verge  of 
insanity  by  the  passion  of  love. — 
Why,  I  fell  in  love  once — and  only 
once.  Twas  my  first,  last  and  only 
love.  And  I  never  laugh  at  young 
men  whom  I  see  in  a  simitar  state. 
For  I  reflect  that,  however  lightly 
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/  may  think  of  it,  and,  in  after 
years,  however  lightly  they  may 
think  of  it — yet,  now,  it  is  a  very 
solemn  matter  with  them.  Ah  I  I 
well  remember  how  earnestly  and 
unselfishly  I  loved  that  first  object 
of  my  ardent  affections.  I  well  re- 
member the  unwearied  efforts  which 
I  made  to  commend  myself  to  her, 
and  the  maledictions  which  I  pro- 
nounced upon  my  ill-timed  stupidi- 
ty when  with  her,  for  on  ordinary 
occasions  sufficiently  loquacious,  I 
became,  in  Aer  presence,  almost  en- 
tirely dumb,  or  spoke  such  words 
as  made  me  wish  I  had  been  dumb, 
before  I  uttered  them.  I  used  to 
think  about  it  afterwards,  and  I 
concluded  that  I  certainly  must 
have  been  a  most  uninteresting  ob- 
ject to  her.  For  I  was  so  hopeless- 
ly and  irredeemably  in  love,  that 
my  very  anxiety  to  make  myself 
agreeable,  over-reached  itself,  and  I 
could  be  more  entertaining  to  any 
one  than  to  her,  to  please  whom  I 
weuld  have  given  ray  right  arm. — 
"  An  old  tale !"  you'll  say.  So  it 
was ;  but  I  had  never  heard  it.— 
And  I  bear  in  mind  the  day,  when 
my  anxiety  bubbled  over — when  I 
composed  and  committed  a  set 
speech,  in  which  I  declared  my 
passion.  I  had  this  speech  on  my 
tongue's  end  when  I  entered  her 
presence,  but,  the  moment  I  open- 
ed my  mouth,  there  burst  forth  a 
totally  different  ebullition — a  flood 
of  fiery  professions  and  incoherent 
entreaties — an  uncontrollable  erup- 
tion of  eager  words,  which  fright- 
ened me  almost  as  much  as  they 
did  her.  But  she  had  sufficient 
self-possession  to  tell  me  gently, 
kindly,  but  very,  veri/  positively, 
that  she  "  could  give  me  no  encour- 
agement," that  she  "  could  esteem 
me  as  a  friend,  but,"  <fec.,  &c.  I 
took  my  hat  and  went  sadly  home, 
with  a  dull,  sore  pain  at  my  heart. 
Twas  a  bitter  disappointment  For, 
look  you,  I  had  not  only  longed  and 


labored  for  success,  but  daily  and 
nightly  I  had  prayed  for  it.  And 
the  last  thing  I  did  before  going  to 
see  her,  was  to  fall  upon  my  knees, 
and  beg  God  to  grant  me  my  de- 
sire. I  left  the  city  immediately. 
When  settled  elsewhere,  I  com- 
menced looking  over  my  effects, 
one  day,  to  see  if  I  could  not  find 
in  my  possession  some  slight  me- 
morial of  her,  whom  I  still  loved 
so  dearly.  But  not  a  withered 
flower,  nor  a  scrap  of  note  paper, 
nor  a  faded  ribbon,  could  I  discover. 
"And  so,"  thought  I,  "I  have  not  a 
single  relic  to  keep  her  in  my 
mind."  At  this  moment  my  fin- 
gers pressed  upon  a  hard  globule 
in  the  lining  of  my  vest.  I  got  it 
out,  and  found  a  small  specklecj 
bean,  which  had  worked  its  way 
through  the  bottom  of  my  vest- 
pocket  I  recollected  the  very  mo- 
ment, when  she  gave  it  to  me,  say- 
ing that  it  was  a  curious  Eastern 
vegetable.  Well,  I  looked  into  a 
Gardener's  Chronicle,  and,  seeing 
that  it  was  the  proper  season,  I 
went  into  the  remotest  corner  of 
the  garden,  and  having  drilled  a 
hole  in  the  mellow  soil  with  my 
cane,  I  dropped  this  only  relic  of 
an  ill-starred  passion  into  it.  And 
then  and  there,  with  the  little  bean, 
I  buried  my  hopes  and  ray  love. 
"  But  the  bean  sprang  up  /"  you'll 
say.  I  thought  it  would  —  and 
watched  for  it  carefully — but  it  has 
never  come  above  the  earth — 
neither  have  my  hopes — neither 
has  my  love.  I've  never  thought 
it  worth  my  while  to  fall  in  love 
since  I 

But  have  I  no  business  about 
which  to  be  concerned  ?  Yea,  I 
have  a  business,  and  my  bitterest 
enemy  could  never  say  it  was  ne- 
glected. And  yet  I  go  about  it, 
with  the  same  listless  apathy,  with 
which  I  do  every  thing  else.  I  seem 
to  myself  to  be  wound  up  every 
morning,  and  to  perform  my  fuuc- 
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tions  daring  the  day  by  running 
down. 

Can  I  do  no  good  in  this  world? 
Are  there  no  people  whom  I  could 
serre,  so  as  to  bless  them,  and  bless 
myself  too  ?  Well,  I  did  essay  a 
bit  of  benevolence  the  other  day. — 
I  had  just  drawn  a  quarter's  salary, 
and  having  gone  around  and  liqui- 
dated certain  boot  bills,  store  ac- 
counts, oyster  supper  expenses,  <fec., 
I  found  myself  in  the  possession  of 
one  single,  silver  dollar.  As  I  held 
it  between  ray  finger  and  thumb, 
and  speculated  as  to  what  use  might 
be  made  of  it,  I  observed  a  woe-be- 
gone  specimen  of  humanity,  stand- 
ing near  me,  and  eyeing  my  hand 
with  wistfully  longing  looks.  His 
dieeks  were  hollow,  and  his  eyes 
sunken.  His  rags  fluttered  around 
his  skeleton  frame  in  reckless  free- 
dom, and  his  half  starved  appear- 
ance rendered  him  an  object  pitia- 
ble to  behold.  I  mused  inwardly, 
saying,  **  here  is  a  worthless  vaga- 
bond, who  might  once  have  sup- 
ported himself  with  respectability. 
but  he  ceased  depending  upon  his 
own  exertions  and  claimed  the  aid 
of  society — and  society  has  encour- 
aged him  to  be  a  beggar.  He  is  a 
safety-valve  for  the  superfluous 
charity  of  the  public.  I  will  not 
visit  the  sins  of  society  upon  his 
bead.     I  will  befriend  him." 

So  resolved,  I  beckoned  the  man 
to  me,  and  upon  his  drawing  near, 
accosted  him  thus — 

"My  friend  1 1  do  not  care  wheth- 
er you  starve  or  are  satisfied  I  I  be- 
lieve that  the  best  way  in  which  a 
man  can  assist  his  fellow  men  is,  to 
take  care  of  himself.  And  I  think 
that  starvation  would  be  a  meet  re- 
ward for  your  indolence  and  worth- 
lessness.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
yon  seem  to  be  in  great  need,  and 
I  apprehend  that  this  dollar  will  be 
none  the  less  serviceable  to  you,  be- 
cause it  is  so  ungraciously  bestowed, 
•o  take  it  and  be  ofif.'' 


He  burst  out  with  profuse  ex- 
pressions of  grati  tude.  He  declared 
that  I  had  saved  his  life.  He  vow- 
ed that  he  would  never  cease  to 
pray  for  me.  I  left  him  discharg- 
ing blessings  at  ray  back  as  I  walk- 
ed away,  as  though  he  meant  to 
knock  me  over  with  them.  A  few 
moments  afterwards,  I  stepped  into 
the  back  room  of  a  store  to  get 
some  water,  when,  immediately  in 
the  rear  of  the  building,  I  recog- 
nized the  voice  of  my  ragged  friend 
in  gleeful  converse  with  a  compan- 
ion. He  was  relating  to  the  other's 
great  amuseraent,  an  account  of  my 
donation  to  him.  "My  eye,  Bill, 
I've  come  over  many  a  green-hgrn 
in  my  time,  but  never  tne  like  of 
this  one.  He  knowed  I  was  a  wag- 
abond.  He  told  vrae  so,  and  yet  I 
made  more  out  of  him  than  every- 
body else  put  together.  Lord  I 
that  a  man  with  so  ranch  on  his 
face  should  be  so  almighty  green !" 
Now  what  did  I  do  ?  Did  I  rush 
forth  and  reproach  this  outrageous 
mendicant,  with  his  ingratitude  ?— 
Not  I ;  I  went  off  into  a  roar  oi 
laughter  and  walked  out  of  the 
store,  leaving  the  clerks  staring  at 
me  and  then  at  one  another,  and 
rapping  their  heads  with  a  signifi- 
cant gesture  quite  readily  under- 
stood 1 

And  80  day  after  day,  and  night 
after  night,  I  pursue  the  even  tenor 
of  my  way — an  unbroken  monoto- 
ny of  misery.  The  weary  hours 
keep  turning  around  the  tread-mill 
of  time,  and  suns  rise  and  set  upon 
nie  in  my  sunken  indifference,  and 
as  I  become  older,  I  grow  less  and 
less  mindful  of  all  that  agitates 
others.  My  gaze  is  seldom  turned 
backward  or  forward,  or  upward,  or 
outward.  I  am,  all  the  time,  look- 
ing within — subjecting  myself  to  a 
ceaseless  process  of  introspection, 
and  brooding  gloomily  over  the 
mental  choas,  which  there  meets 
my  eyes.  **Enow  Ththelf,"  said  one 
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of  old.  If  his  knowledge  yielded 
him  as  little  gratification  as  mine 
does  me,  he  would  have  been  wise 
to  have  remained  in  ignorance. — 
There  is  but  one  subject  upon  which 
my  mind  dwells  with  interest. — 
That  subject  is  death.  For  I  have 
observed  of  late  years,  a  growing 
heaviness  of  my  limbs,  which,  God 
knows,  are  not  burdened  with  flesh 
— and  a  quick  catching  of  my 
breath,  which  is  expended  by  won- 
drous little  exertion.  And  I  have 
noted,  when  I  rose  from  my  hot, 
feverish  bed,  and  gazed  into  the 
dressing  glass,  that  a  sickly  pallor 
clothed  the  thin,  angular  face,  which 
it  reflected,  while  a  heavy  film 
blinded  the  drooping  eyes  which 
many  a  sleepless  night  had  left 
swollen  and  blood  shot.  And  I 
know  that  decay  has  been  doing  its 
slow  work  for  a  long  time,  and  that 
sooner  or  later,  I  shall  fall  under  its 
attacks.  And  there  is,  withal,  in 
my  mind,  when  reflecting  upon 
this,  a  predominance  of  sad  curiosi- 
ty, rather  than  any  semsation  of 
fear — 

"  The  knell,  the  shroud,  the  mattock  and 

the  grave: 
The  deep  damp  vault,  the  darkness  and 

the  worm : 
These  are  the  bugbears  of  a  winter's 

eve, 
The  terrors  of  the  living,  not  the  dead  !" 

I  have,  it  is  true,  occasionally 
speculated  upon  how  I  shall  meet 
death,  and  I  sometimes  have  a  vague, 
indefinite  kind  of  dread  of  the 
physical  pangs  of  dissolution,  but 
far  above  this,  rises  that  feeling  of 
dim,  indescribable  wonder,  as  to 
what  will  be  the  nature  of  the 
change  which  so  certainly  awaits 
me.  What  will  be  my  sensations 
when  the  death  struggle  is  over, 
and  the  restless  heart  shall  have 
ceased  its  heavy  throbbing !  When 
these  eyes,  but  now  burning  with 
agony,  are  forever  closed — when 
these  limbs,  but  now  tossing  in 


misery,  are  relaxed  in  peaceful 
slumber — where,  and  what,  will  / 
be  ?  Life  seems  to  me  a  long  aisle, 
down  which  crowds  have  been 
thronging  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  along  which  I  am,  myself,  mak- 
ing my  dreary  way.  And  at  the 
end  of  this  aisle,  hangs  a  black  cur- 
tain, and  multitudes,  one  by  one, 
have  disappeared  and  are  disappear- 
ing behind  it.  And  as  it  closes 
around  their  retiring  forms,  we  bid 
them  adieu,  forever — for  no  word, 
nor  look,  nor  smile,  nor  sigh,  nor 
any,  even  the  slightest  intimation, 
ever  comes  back  to  us  from  them 
beyond  that  impenetrable  screen. — 
Ah !  1  have  sat  and  pondered  in 
awe-stricken  curiosity,  wondering 
what  scenes  first  greeted  their  eyes 
when  they  emerged  from  this  dim 
dawn  of  Time,  into  the  broad  day- 
light of  Eternity ! 

I  sometimes  consider  dreamily, 
whether  or  not  I  could  rouse  my- 
self from  this  deadly  stupor,  and 
shake  ofi*  my  apathy,  and  go  out 
and  retrieve  my  lost  life.  For,  at 
times,  the  ghosts  of  departed  hours 
gather  thickly  around  the  portals 
of  memory's  chamber.  And  in 
gloomy  array  they  rise  before  me, 
and,  with  wan  countenances,  and 
sad,  reproachful  voices,  they  haunt 
my  troubled  soul.  But  I  reject 
them.  For,  it  does  me  no  good  to 
entertain  them.  Even  if  I  could 
muster  up  resolution  to  eff*ect  a 
change,  nature  is  too  far  exhausted 
to  execute  ray  determination.  Too 
late  1  too  late !  Oh !  how  many  an 
eye  has  be^n  dimmed — how  many 
a  heart- fttring  has  cracked — how 
many  a  soul  has  gone  down  into 
th^  dark  waters — at  the  sound  of 
those  sorrowful  words,  "  Too  late  P 

If  there  be  any  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  my  life,  it  must  suggest  itself. 
I  have  no  heart  to  drivel  in  cant- 
ing terms  of  warning  or  advice.  I 
am  no  broken  down  rou6,  doing 
penance  for  his  misdeeds,  by  hold- 
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ing  himself  up,  as  a  moral  land-  that    it    be    inscribed  upon    my 

mark  to  his  fellows.    I  am  simply  tomb.     It  reads  thus  : 

tired — weary  of  life — sick  of  its  fol-  "  Here  lies  one  whose  life  was  a 

lies,  its  frivolities,  its  hollowness,  failure — one,  who,  though  he  died 

and  its  deceptions.    I  am,  in  short,  early,   yet  out  lived   desire — one, 

Blas6 !     "  Studiorum  omnium  sa-  who  despised  all  men,  and  yet,  of 

tietas  vitae  facit  satietatemJ^    And  all    men,    despised     him^If    the 

so  it  has.  I  have  written  an  epitaph,  most." 

which  I  shall  leave  with  direction^  "  Eequiescat  in  pace  /" 


THE    FRUrrLKSS    LIFE. 

To  wake,  yet  live  no  life, 

To  toil,  and  yet  to  know. 
That  toil  is  only  strife, 

And  each  achievement  wo ! — 
That  conquest's  self  but  mocks 

The  soul  with  idle  dreams, 
And  Fame's  most  lofty  rocks, 

Win  none  of  Heaven's  sweet  beams ; 
That,  over  all  there  broods 

The  shadow  of  defeat ; 
That  Fortune's  dearest  goods 

Reward  no  fond  conceit : 
That  love,  and  wealth,  and  Fame, 

But  lure  to  cheat ;  and  all 
That  made  the  soul's  young  dream, 

But  keeps  the  soul  in  thrall  I 

This  is  the  worst  of  life  j 

And,  at  its  close,  to  sigh, 
That  we  have  known  the  strife, 

Not  won  the  victory ! 
This^addens  autumn's  peace. 

And  makes  the  harvest  vain  : 
We  see  no  fair  increase 

From  all  the  golden  grain  ; 
We  feel  that  we  have  striven, 

For  mocking  toys  of  Time  j 
Not  for  that  hope  of  heaven, 

That  makes  all  hopes  sublime ! 
Not  for  that  sweet  repose, 

Which,  never  heeding  Fame, 
Has  sought  the  race  to  close. 

Without  reproach  or  blame. 
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ANECDOTES    OF   BERANOER. 


[prom  the  FRENCH.] 


A  rich  lady,  worth  forty  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  said  to  the  poet :  I 
am  weary  of  life ;  I  do'nt  know 
what  to  do  with  myself. 

Spend  your  rents  in  charity, 
Madame ;  nothing  makes  one  hap- 
pier than  to  do  good. 

The  grand  lady  did  not  like  the 
advice,  and  turned  away,  saying  : 
the  poor  are  happier  than  the  rich  ; 
they  have  not  the  cares  of  a  fortune 
to  vex  them ;  and  then  they  are 
envious  of  our  opulence. 

On  the  contrary,  replied  the  poet 
philosopher;  you  rich  envy  us 
poor! 

How  truly  do  these  lines  apply 
to  Beranger : 

"  Modeste  et  bon^  eet  horn  me  vertvtvx^ 
Prive  des  biens  que  VopuUnc^  affichty 
A  MmblSpauvre  an  rtche  fastueiiXf 
Et  par  ses  dons  an  pauvre  a  semble  riche.^^ 

Here  is  a  rare  example  of  the  in- 
solenC'e  of  heggars.  There  was  a 
learned  Italian  named  Angel i,  to 
whom  the  poet  gave  six  francs,  as 
charity,  every  month.  Once  when 
he  came  for  his  alms,  Beranger  told 
him  he  had  no  money.  The  beg- 
gar became  angry  and  said  he  must 
have  it.  Go  to  your  Pope  and  get 
it  then  !  said  Beranger.  I  won't  go 
80  far,  retorted  Angeli ;  V\\  write 
an  article  against  you  and  publish 
it  in  some  paper  that  is  inimical  to 
you.  Ah  !  that^s  a  brave  idea,  re- 
turned the  good  natured  poet ;  but, 
as  you  can't  write  good  French, 
bring  me  the  proof  of  your  article, 
and  I  will  correct  it  for  you. 


made  with  some  design  :  to  comfort 
the  poor,  to  visit  the  sick,  to  con- 
sole old  friends,  these  were  his  sa- 
cred duties.  One  morning  very  ear- 
ly— he  rarely  went  out  before  break- 
fast— a  rich  friend  met  him  :  where 
are  you  hurrying  so  early  ?  he  said. 
I  am  going  to  visit  a  poor  woman 
who  has  just  sold  her  fine  suit  of 
hair,  to  buy  bread  for  her  children. 
Here,  take  my  purse,  if  it  can  be  of 
any  service  to  you,  said  the  rich 
man.  Well,  let  me  have  one  hun- 
dred francs,  till  I  can  find  work  for 
the  woman,  and  some  little  employ- 
ment for  her  husband,  who  is  a  dis- 
abled soldier.  The  family  was  re- 
lieved and  the  money  returned  to 
the  rich  man. 


Chintrenil  owes  an  impayable 
debt  of  gratitude  to  our  magnani- 
mous poet.  The  artist,  in  distress, 
addressed  him  a  letter  of  supplica* 
tion  for  his  influence  to  obtain  a 
place  in  the  public  works. 

The  poor  painter  could  get  notli- 
ing  to  do,  and  could  not  even  sell 
some  pictures  already  on  hand. 

Beranger  managed  to  sell  some 
of  his  pieces  for  him,  and  finally 
sucxjeeded  in  getting  him  employ- 
ment in  the  Administration  of  Fine 
Arts,  through  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  Baron  Taylor. 

When  he  obtained  a  reputation 
as  a  landscape  painter,  his  gratitude 
was  properly  expressed  towards 
Beranger. 


Beranger  never  took  any  useless       One  morning  as  Beranger  sat 
^ralks ;  his  excursions  were  always   quietly  by  his  fire,  which  he  always 
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kindled  bimsel^  in  his  garret  room 
of  the  Rue  Vineuse,  which  answer- 
ed for  a  bed  chamber,  a  dining  ball 
and  a  parlor,  perusing  numberless 
notes  of  congratulation  and  suppli- 
cation, from  rich  people  and  poor, 
some  one  -knocked  gently  at  his 
door.  JSntrez!  said  the  poet;  and 
in  ciime  a  pretty  woman,  neatly 
dressed,  with  that  indescribable  ease 
which  only  women  of  tact  and  taste 
can  possess. 

At  the  sight  of  the  poor  old  man, 
in  such  an  apartment,  the  lady 
burst  into  tears. 

The  poet  arose,  and  taking  her 
by  the  hand,  asked  who  she  was, 
and  what  he  could  do  for  her. 

I  am  the  Actress  Dejazet;  and  I  have 
come  to  see  you,  and  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  kiss  you.  The  good  old  man 
threw  his  arms  around  her  and  gave 
her  a  warm  embrace  of  purest 
friendship.  They  had  long  known 
each  other  by  reputation,  but  had 
never  met  before.  They  took  seats 
by  the  fire-side,  and  conversed  about 
the  past^  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture. 

You  never  come  to  the  theatre, 
said  Miss  Dejazet ;  and  yet  your 
lAeetUy  which  I  have  been  playing 
for  some  days,  has  the  greatest  suc- 
cess. Ah  I  that  is  owing  to  the 
charming  lady  who  plays  the  part, 
interrupted  the  flattering  poet. 

Well,  I  want  to  sing  jonrLisetie 
to  the  air  composed  by  the  good 
Frederic  Berat  (Berat  was  the 
composer  of  the  well  known  melo- 
dy of  Ma  Normandie,  Our  poet 
got  the  poor  old  musician  a  situa- 
tion in  the  Paris  Gas  Company, 
which  he  held  till  his  death.) 

The  song  was  sung,  and  they 
both  shed  tears  at  parting  the  best 
of  friends,  after  one  meeting. 

One  day  Beranger  dropped  a  two 
sou  copper  into  a  beggar's  hat    A 
rich  man  went  up  and  said  to  the  men- 
YOL.  m.  2 


dicAnt :  I  will  give  you  five  francs  for 
the  two-sou  piece,  just  put  into  your 
hat  You  will !  and  what  for  ?  en- 
quired the  beggar.  Because  Be- 
ranger gave  it  to  you. 

Oh,  if  that  is  Beranger,  I  will 
keep  the  copper  in  remembrance  of 
the  great  and  good  man  ;  and  he 
put  the  coin  in  his  pocket,  to  the 
rich  man's  great  disappointment 

Another  wealthy  person  who 
wanted  to  see  the  renowned  song- 
ster, but  had  no  excuse  for  a  visit, 
made  himself  the  occasional  servant 
of  the  poet's  boot-maker  and  took 
a  pair  of  boots  to  his  house,  just 
to  see  the  poet  and  have  a  talk 
with  him.  When  he  left  the  house 
Beranger  gave  him  a  franc :  the 
rich  man  hun^r  it  to  the  charms  on 
his  watch  cham,  and  boasts  of  it  as 
a  memento  of  the  Poet ! 

One  day  at  dinner,  wines  were 
discussed:  a  certain  loud  talker  con- 
tended for  Bordeaux,  while  the  poet 
insisted  on  the  superiority  of  Bur- 
gundy. The  talker  had  taken  only 
his  favorite  Bordeaux,  and  was  still 
debating,  when  Beranger  interrup- 
ted him — Bah !  one  is  as  stupid  af- 
ter a  bottle  of  bordeaux  as  before  he 
began  it!  The  man  was  silent; 
there  was  no  answer  to  that  I 


A  friend  came  to  inform  him, 
that  they  talked  of  making  him 
senator.  What  will  the  poor  of 
Paris  say  of  Beranger  as  a  senator! 
replied  the  poet,  smiling. 

A  poor  book-peddJar  came  to  the 
poet  with  an  album  and  requested 
him  to  write  something  in  it  Who 
sent  you  ?  Some  one  you  do  not 
know,  but  who  wants  your  auto- 
graph. 

I  never  write  in  albums ;  so  go 
about  your  business. 

Oh,  sir,  you  dont  know  what  a 
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favor  you  would   be  doing  me,  a 

Cr  man,  bj  writing  in  the  al- 
1. 

How  so  f  what  would  you  gain  by 
it? 

I  have  a  family  to  support ;  and 
the  roan  has  promised  me  fifty  francs 
if  I  would  get  you  to  write  only  a 
couple  of  hnea  m  his  album. 

Ah,  that  makes  a  difference,  said 
the  beneficent  poet ;  and  he  took 
up  his  pen  and  wrote  this  couplet : 

•'  n  est  nn  Dieu^  devant  luije  «»'  ineline, 
Pauvre  et  content^  safts  lui  demon der  rien 

— que  la  suppression  des  albums, 
Beramgbr.^ 


When  requested  to  support  Gen. 
Oavaignac  for  the  Presidency,  he 
replied :  "I  am  too  old  to  ride  be 
hind  his  carriage."    That  was  his 
refusal. 

He  admired  Victor  Hugo's  Her- 
nani  ;  but  when  Le  Boi  s' amuse 
came  out,  he  wrote  a  condemnatory 
letter  to  the  author  about  it  Hugo 
was  incensed,  and  crushing  the  let- 
ter  in  his  hand,  exclaimed  :  The 
fool  thinks  I  will  hand  his  letter 
down  to  posterity,  but  he  will  be 
disappointed.  "If  that  had  been 
my  idea,"  replied  Beranger,  "I 
would  not  have  chosen  Hugo  as  a 
medium !" 


Soon  after  the  revolution  of  1848, 
Marrast  was  complaining  of  the  dis- 
sentions  in  the  republican  party. — 
Beranger  replied :  "  The  true  cause 
of  differences  is  less  a  belief  in  the 
same  principles,  than  aims  at  the 
same  position ;"  which  is  the  truth 
in  regard  to  all  political  parties. 

In  speaking  of  LaflStte,  the  bank- 
er, Beranger  remarked  :  Society 
has  no  right  to  demand  of  a  man 
how  he  made  his  fortune ;  but  so- 


ciety has  a  right  to  ask  what  use 
he  makes  of  it. 


A  man  who  was  condemned  to 
the  galleys,  for  a  term  of  yearn  was 
afterwards  found  innocent  and  dis- 
charged. His  portrait  was  litho- 
graphed to  sell,  m  order  to  raise  the 
means  to  start  him  in  the  world 
again.  Beranger  was  asked  to  write 
a  motto  for  the  picture.  He  put 
his  index  finger  to  his  temple,  a 
habit  with  him  when  he  wanted  to 
think,  reflected  a  moment,  took  up 
his  pen  and  wrote : 

"  Vietime  de  Verreur^  U  tovpgon  taeeom- 

pagfu : 
La  loi  qui  Jit  sis  maux  iu  peuty  mettre 

Covpable^  on  eut  nourri  son  in/amis  an 

bagne^ 
Innocent,  mourra^-U  defaim  ?" 


Beranger  did  himself  injustice : 
he  said  to  me  the  day  before  his 
death  :  It  is  very  hard  to  do  good  ! 
I  have  spent  my  life  trying  to  do 
good,  and  have  not  succeeded  ! 

No  man  in  the  world  of  his  means, 
was  more  charitable  and  benevo- 
lent 

His  only  sister  was  a  nun  :  he 
used  to  visit  her  once  a  year.  On 
one  visit  she  said  to  him  : 

My  dear  brother,  I  pray  to  God 
for  you  every  day. 

My  dear  sister,  don't  you  meddle 
with  my  business,  or  you  will  spoil 
every  thing,  was  his  impious  an- 
swer. • 


Here's  a  good  one  that  Beranger 
tells  himself: 

We  were  going  to  have  some  friends 
to  dine  with  us.  The  young  man  of 
twenty-five,  who  brought  the  dessert 
from  the  confectionary,  was  engaged 
to  be  married.  When  I  had  paid 
him  for  his  comfits,  he  said  to  me  : 
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Mister,  you  are  a  song  maker, 
ar'nt  you! 

Yes,  my  good  fellow,  I  some- 
times try  to  write  verses. 

Oh,  you  make  a  very  good  hand 
at  rhyming  I  I  know  some  of  your 
songs  by  heart,  and  they  are  not  bad. 

Ah  !  you  are  disposed  to  flatter 
me! 

Well,  now  I  want  you  to  make 
me  a  piece  for  my  wedding  occa- 
sion :  do  it  well  and  1  will  pay  you 
handsomely.  You  wrote  some  ver- 
ses for  Mr.  Wilhem's  wedding. 

I  never  write  wedding  couplets, 
my  boy. 

Maybe  you  thipkl  cant  pay  you  f 
Fllgive  you  ten  francs;  even  fifteen, 
if  yon  insist  upon  it 

Much  obliged  for  your  intended 
liberality,  my  friend ;  but  indeed  I 
have  lost  the  inspiration. 

What  a  pity  1  I  am  sorry  for  it ; 
then  I  will  have  to  find  big  Fleury ; 
for  ten  francs,  he  will  write  me  ten 
stanzas,  I  am  sure  ;  and  the  yonng 
man  went  away. 

Now  Fleury  was  a  fellow  who 
sung  ballads  in  the  streets,  beating 
a  drum  as  accompaniment  to  his 
voice,  and  dressed  as  a  Turk  or  a 
buffoon. 


During  the  revolution  of  1848, 
Beranger  was  put  on  the  relief 
committee,  for  the  poor.  It  was 
neither  a  pleasant  nor  a  profitable 
office,  but  it  was  one  that  suited  a 
kind  man  like  him. 

One  morning,  as  soon  as  he  had 
entered  the  business  hall„  it  was 
f  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  poor 
musicians,  who  had  come  to  wet- 
come  him  as  their  patron  and  ben- 
efactor. Among  them  wer»» blind 
men,  and  old  women  and  young 
children.  He  was  addressed  in  a 
speech,  by  one  of  their  number,  and 
shouts  of  applause  ascended  at  eve- 
ry mention  of  his  name.  He  walk- 
€k1  bare-headed  among  them,  and 


shook  many  by  the  hand,  and  spoke 
consoling  words  to  others.  The 
blind  fiddlers  and  organ  grinders 
requested  to  be  led  up  to  touch 
him,  as  they  could  not  see  him. — - 
Some  kissed  his  hands,  and  old 
women  were  glad  to  touch  the  hem 
of  his  garment  with  their  lips. 

Mothers  brought  their  children 
up,  and  asked  him  to  bless  them : 
they  even  knelt  down  before  hini 
and  said,  your  blessing  will  make 
us  happy. 

The  crowd  presently  dispersed, 
singing  in  concert,  his  favorite  pop- 
ular song — 

Lu  g^ieiiXf  les  gueux^  sont  des  gens  htU" 
reiix  ! 

Such  was  the  respect  and  vene* 
ration  the  people  had  for  Beranger. 
It  is  not  expressed  by  orations  and 
set  speeches,  as  among  the  educa- 
ted, but  by  shouts  of  joy  and  tears 
of  tenderness. 

This  was  one  of  the  happiest 
days  of  the  respected  poet^s  life. 

On  another  occasion  he  was  pass- 
ing the  Closerie  des  Lilas,  a  public 
dancing  hall,  with  a  companion, 
and  they  stepped  in  to  see  the  sport, 
supposing  they  would  not  be  recog- 
nized, but  he  had  hardly  entered 
when  he  heard  a  whisper,  **There's 
Beranger !  that's  Beranger  I" 

It  was  soon  rumored  through  the 
room  that  the  popular  lyric  poet 
was  present:  the  dancing  ended 
and  the  music  ceased :  young  men 
shook  him  by  the  hand  and  young 
women  pressed  up  to  kiss  him  :  he 
was  forced  to  leave  the  room. — 
Some  of  the  ladies  actually  shed 
tears,  and  others  wanted  to  load 
him  with  their  bouquets  of  flowers. 

"  Yes,  it  was  pleasant  to  me ;  but 
it  deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  dance,  said  the  poet.'' 

These  touching  evidences  of  ad- 
miration from  young  people,  must 
have  been  very  gratifying  to  him. 
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One  day  Lamartine  was  waiting 
for  a  boat,  in  a  hut,  on  lake  Geneva, 
when  he  picked  up  a  book  of  songs 
and  opened  it  at  random  without 
noticing  the  tide.  He  had  never 
met  Beranger,  but  disliked  his  rep- 
utation and  sedulously  avoided 
him.  The  first  song  he  encoun- 
tered was,  Le  Voyageur  ;  then  he 
read,  Lehon  Vieillard  ;  and  before 
he  finished,  his  eyes  were  moist  with 
tears. 

He  had  a  prejudice  against  Be- 
ranger  and  would  never  read  his 
songs,  he  said  they  were  disgrace- 
ful. He  called  on  Beranger,  the 
first  opportunity,  and  the  two  poets 
were  warm  friends  forever  after. — 
Beraneer  likes  to  tell  that  anecdote 
himseK 


Beranger  is  accused  of  atheism 
and  here  is  one  of  his  prettiest  little 
songs  which  is  quoted  as  an  exam- 
ple of  it  True,  there  is  much 
levity  in  all,  or  most  of  his  compo- 
sitions, but  no  impiety.  Here  is 
the  little  chamon : 


J9  n*ai  poi  dor^  mais  tresorplus  eker 

eneor 
Me  eonsoU  et  m  ^^nivre : 
J^ai  la  xaUiffai  la  santS, 
Qui  vaUfU  mieux  que  I  immortoHte. 

Quand  on  eat  mort^  e^estpour  long  temps f 
IHt  un  viel  adage  fort  sage : 
Employons  done  bein  nos    instants^  et 

contents^ 
Narguons  la  favx  du  temps. 

General  Sebastiani,  Secretary  of 
War,  was  sick,  and  Beranger  went 
to  pay  him  a  friendly  visit. 

Sebastiani  told  him  he  wanted  to 
leave  him  a  legacy,  but  as  he  had 
refused  a  bequest  from  Manuel,  his 
dearest  friend,  he  was  afraid  he 
would  refuse  his ;  but  I  have  200 
thousand  francs  in  money,  and  I 
want  you  to  take  half  of  the  sum 
now  :  I  cannot  die  and  leave  you 
poor ;  we  must  take  care  of  our 
friends,  we  must  provide  for  them. 

Beranger  refused  the  ffift,  as  he 
had  refused  the  leffacy  :  he  would 
accept  nothing  for  nimsel^  though 
he  was  always  poor. 

He  afterwards  wrote : 

"  Un  ministre  vent  m^enriehir  ! 
Crardex  vos  dons^je  suUpeureux,^ 


"COMK     BACK  SOON.** 


Twas  then  she  cried,  as  late  I  bore, 
My  footsteps  from  this  happy  shore ; 

And  still  within  mine  ear, 
(( Oh !  come  back  soon,"  fond  memory  sings, 
Until  my  dreaming  spirit  brings, 

The  form  that  spoke  it,  near. 


And  doth  her  bosom  still  inspire, 
As  spake  her  lips,  the  dear  desire. 

And  at  the  night's  deep  noon, 
Doth  she,  with  straining  eye  explore. 
Where  roves  my  form,  that  foreign  shore, 

And  murmur — ''Come  back  soon  f** 
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80B1IB8   IN   THE   FLORIDA   WAR. 


"How  many  wounded  have  wef" 

^Not  one  has  more  than  a  flesh 
wound  "  replied  Duramett.  **  Why 
what  could  the  Indians  do  with  you 
on  their  flank,  and  us  in  their  front ; 
if  it  had  heen  so  planned  it  could 
not  have  been  better.*^ 

"  Lucky,  indeed,"  said  8. 

^  Now  Duminett  leave  me  ten 
men,  and  take  the  rest  of  the  party 
as  far  up  the  hollow  as  you  can  go 
not  to  be  seen  from  this  place,  and 
there  rest  the  weak  and  most  fa- 
tigued, whilst  you  make  up  Ave  or 
six  large  fires. 

**  Let  your  men  go  freely  to  the 
lake  side  for  water,  and  at  the  sound 
of  my  bugle,  move  across  the  trail 
on  which  you  came,  into  the  one 
from  Volusia.  When  you  are  fair- 
ly on  it,  send  Ben  back,  by  way  of 
the  fires  to  me. 

Tell  him  to  say,  no  matter  in 
whose  presence  he  may  find  me, 
that  Gen.  Hernandez  orders  me  to 
lie  in  ambush  near  this  crossing,  to 
cut  off  any  of  King  Philip's  men, 
who  may  escape  from  Col.  Butler^s 
mounted  regiment 

"  Tell  him  to  say  that  he  has 
news  from  Fort  King.  That  the 
Georgians  will  reinforce  that  plac«, 
and  that  we  shall  not  cross  the 
Ocklewaha.  Stay,  if  you  can  find 
pencil  and  paper,  write  the  order, 
and  send  it  oy  him.  As  soon  as 
you  have  done  this  push  for  Volu- 
sia. 

"We  will  rest  after  a  little,  iny 
lads,"  said  8.  to  the  men  who  had 
been  left;  "but  first  bring  in  every 
dead  and  wounded  Indian." 

"You  mean  bringin  every  wound- 
ed one  dead,  don't  you  ?"  said  Dick. 


"Not  exactly.  Handle  them 
carefully,  and  remember  some  of 
these  fellows  understand  English, 
and  for  fear  of  their  catching  a 
word,  say  nothing.    Be  quick.*^ 

"Well,"  said  Dick,  as  the  Lieu- 
tenant flung  himself  on  the  ground, 
"  this  fairly  beats  me.  I  suppose  you 
are  going  to  stay  and  nurse  these 
devils  until  they  are  well." 

"  No,  I  am  going  to  send  them 
home." 

"  Whew !  not  by  me,  I  hope, 
Lieutenant" 

"  No.  Ben  and  I  will  fix  that— 
My  idea  is  this :  If  I  leave  their 
dead  and  wounded  here,  the  rest 
will  re-cross  to  look  them  up  ;  the 
next  thing  will  be  to  get  on  our 
trail,  and  worse  than  mat  to  get 
Philip  there  too." 

"  Now  if  I  give  them  up  these, 
they  will  have  no  inducement  to 
come  over,  and  besides  they  shall 
carry  a  message  that  will  give  them 
enough  to  do,  to  get  their  own  wo- 
men and  children  out  of  the  way. 

"  By  this  I  shall  shake  off  Ya 
HaHadgo's  tribe  entirely.  Our  only 
trouble  will  then  be  to  get  through 
any  parties  Oceola  may  have  out 
near  Picolata." 

"  Most  of  these  men  are  wounded 
beyond  my  poor  powers  to  help 
them,"  said  Dick,  giving  water  to 
such  as  wished  it,  as  the  men 
brought  them  in,  near  to  the  cross- 
ing. 

"  Here  is  a  noble  looking  fellow, 
whose  leg  I  think  I  can  attend  to, 
probably  better  than  his  own  peo- 
ple could,  so  help  him  I  must — not 
that  I  love  an  Indian,  but  see  how 
firmly  he  bears  his  pain  and  trouble. 
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"That  youngster,  at  this  mo- 
ment, is  equal  to  any  Spartan  or 
Roman  of  them  all." 

The  Lieutenant  aided  Dick,  as 
the  others  were  engaged  in  bring- 
ing in  the  dead,  whom  they  placed 
a  little  out  of  sight  of  the  wound- 
ed. 

"Eleven  killed,  five  badly  wound- 
ed, a  bitter  day  for  the  tribe  of  the 
Crazy  Wolf,"  said  S.,  as  his  bugle 
rang  out  a  lively  call  whose  notes 
seemed  taken  up  and  carried  far 
away  over  the  placid  waters  of  the 
lake,  by  the  answering  sounds  from 
Dummett 

In  about  an  hour's  time,  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  some  one  ap- 
proaching the  party. 

"How  Ben,"  cries  the  Lieuten- 
ant, *'  what  now  ?" 

"Some  troops  just  arrived.  Sir, 
with  orders  from  Gen.  Eustis." 

"  What  I  Gen.Eustisin  the  field? 
Why  I  did  not  expect  him  to  leave 
Charleston  for  a  month  yet,"  said 
S.,  tearing  open  the  paper. 

"  Hurrah  for  good  news,  ray  lads, 
the  Georgians  are  to  reinforce  Fort 
King,  and  scour  the  country  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Ocklewaha. 

"  We  are  not  to  cross,  but  to 
watch  this  side  for  any  of  King 
Philips  people  who  may  get  clear 
of  Butler's  mounted  men.  Ben  do 
look  at  the  dead,  the  government 
is  anxious  to  know  if  the  Creeks 
are  with  the  Florida  tribes. 

"  Ya  HaHadgo,"  with  the  mourn- 
fully soft  accent  of  an  Indian,  burst 
from  Ben's  lips,  as  his  eye  lit  upon 
the  noble  chest  and  finely  formed 
limbs  of  one  of  them. 

"  Coi  Hadgo,"  said  Ben,  as  at- 
tracted by  a  sudden  motion  of 
Dick's  wounded  man,  at  hearing 
his  chief  and  relative  named  as 
among  the  dead. 

A  start,  a  suppressed  cry  as  of 
pain,  and  he  took  Ben's  offered 
hand,  with  the  same  easy  grace,  as 


if  he  welcoraed^him,  as  he  often 
had  done  in  peace. 

"  Ben,"  aaid  S.,  "  tell  this  young- 
ster to  call  over  some  of  his  people. 
I  shall  give  them  up  their  dead  and 
wounded. 

•'  A  whoop  and  white  flag  will 
bring  them,"  says  Ben,  suiting  his 
actions  to  the  word.  "  There  are 
sharp  eyes  on  you  when  you  least 
expect  it  in  this  country." 

In  fact  his  halloo  had  hardly 
died  away,  when  it  was  answered 
at  no  great  distance,  and  two  ac- 
tive boys  ran  down  to  the  landing. 

A  few  words  from  Ben  explained 
the  intention  of  the  whites  towards 
them,  and  canoes  enough  were  soon 
brought  over,  to  place  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  all  of  both  par- 
ties. 

So  soon  as  the  Indians  had  re- 
moved their  dead  and  wounded,  so 
unexpectedly  delivered  to  them, 
Lieut.  S.  ordered  Ben  to  take  four 
of  the  canoes  down  the  Ocklewaha 
for  a  few  miles ;  hide  them  on  the 
right  bank,  and  with  the  party  he 
guided,  strike  the  Volusia  trail, 
along  which  Dummett  had  passed. 

Dick  was  ordered  to  take  the 
rest  of  them  up  the  lake,  to  the 
rear  of  the  place  where  Dummett's 
fires  were  still  burning. 

He  was  to  leave  one  man  in  the 
canoes  for  a  time,  apparently  fish- 
ing, replenish  the  fires,  and  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  follow  on  after 
Dummett.  He  first  placed  Lieut 
S.  and  one  man  on  the  right  bank 
where  the  two  loitered  for  some 
time  and  then  walked  slowly  away 
from  the  river,  as  if  to  meet  a  party 
they  had  seemed  to  be  expecting. 

To  the  Indians  who  no  doubt 
watched  these  movements,  the  east 
side  of  the  lake  and  right  bank  of 
the  river  for  some  miles,  seemed  as 
if  occupied  by  the  whites.  They 
regarded  ICing  Philip's  people  as 
doomed,  and  were  only  too  glad  to 
have  over  heard  the  report  of  the 
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movements  of  the  Georgians,  and 
to  escape  these,  they  now  bent  every 
energy. 

The  Lieutenant  had  gone  about 
a  mile  when,  with  his  companion, 
he  threw  himself  down  on  the  edge 
of  a  dense  thicket,  from  whence  he 
had  as  good  a  view  as  could  be  ob- 
taine<].  His  small  spy- glass  was  in 
constant  use,  either  in  his  own 
hands  or  those  of  his  companion. 
Freed  from  the  weight  of  pack, 
haver-sack  and  canteen,  slowly  eat- 
ing their  scanty  stock  of  hard  bis- 
cuit, one  would  have  thought  them 
two  fatigued,  unsuccessul  hunters, 
as  they  lounged  and  watched.  The 
Lieutenant  had  evidently  under- 
taken to  provide  for  the  security  of 
the  rear  of  his  party.  The  defeat 
of  the  Indians,  the  loss  of  their 
canoes,  the  apparent  occupation  of 
their  country  by  the  whites,  the 
threatened  approach  of  the  Geor- 
gians on  their  own  side  of  the  river, 
these  were  troubles  for  the  Indians; 
bat  Lieut.  S.  looked  not  to  them,  for 
the  safety  of  himself  and  his  people. 

He  relied  rather  on  patient,  never- 
tiring  watchfulness  and  vigorous 
action. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours,  resum- 
ing their  accoutrements  and  taking 
one  last,  searching  look,  he  closed 
his  glass  with  the  remark,  that  he 
could  give  no  more  attention  to 
dangers  from  that  side,  but  must 
now  look  to  those  before  them. 

With  this  object,  they  rapidly 
pursued  the  trail  towards  Volusia. 

Having  followed  it  for  about  two 
miles  the  attention  of  S.'s  compan- 
ion was  attracted  to  some  palmetto 
leaves,  which  he  noticed  here  and 
there  along  their  path. 

"These  leaves  seem  strange  to 
me,  Lieutenant,  we  have  not  passed 
a  Palmetto  for  more  than  a  mile. 
It  looks  as  if  they  meant  some- 
thing." 

"  So  they  do,"  said  S.,  picking  up 
one  as  they  walked.    "  This   leaf 


tells  me  that  Dick  passed  here  at 
one  o'clock." 

"  How  do  you  know  the  time, 
Sir?" 

"  By  the  one  cut  on  its  side. — 
The  Indians  in  front  of  a  party 
of  whites,  leadiuj^  them  on  a  false 
trail,  frequently  siffnal  to  those  in 
their  rear,  by  means  of  leaves,  sticks, 
berries,  <fec.,  over  which  the  wliites 
pass  heedlessly,  instead  of  lying 
in  ambush  to  see  how  their  foes 
read  their  lessons. 

Indian  warfare  has  never  been 
deemed  worthy  of  study  by  our 
countrymen.  The  few  reputations 
made  by  it,  have  been  rather  for 
display  of  courage  and  hardihood, 
than  for  the  patient  use  of  those 
other  qualities  so  necessary  in  it. 

Washington  sighed  to  enter  the 
field  in  the  right  direction  when  he 
wrote  to  a  friend,  "  If  I  could  have 
my  way,  I  would  leave  every  thing 
here  and  go  through  the  woods  as 
free  as  the  lightest  Indian  of  them 
all." 

Individuals  have  been  formed  by 
it,  with  all  the  military  virtues 
which  the  Indian  possesses;  but 
we  have  never  had  a  corps  of  a 
thousand  men,  who  were,  individ- 
ually, what  the  Indians  are,  and 
who  were,  what  they  should  have 
been  collectively,  with  our  more 
perfect  mechanical  skill  and  scien- 
tific military  knowledge. 

All  the  soldiers  in  Europe  would 
by  their  movements,  but  afford  sub- 
jects of  mirth  for  the  squaws  of 
these  swamps  and  hammocks. — 
Five  hundred  men  thoroughly  pre- 
pared as  they  should  be  for  this  ser- 
vice with  a  little  assistance,  from 
vessels  around  the  coast,  would  in 
one  winter,  bring  their  warriors  to 
their  senses." 

"And  these  oak  leaves  are,  I 
suppose.  Sir,  from  Ben's  party  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  right  glad  am  I  to 
see  them.  Now  I  wish  we  were  up 
with  Dummett's  party." 
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Earnestly  pursuing  their  way, 
ere  long  he  had  his  wishes.  His 
anxieties  were  in  no  degree  lessened 
by  finding  himself  surrounded  by 
all  of  his  command,  and  the  rescued 
captives.  Many  of  his  own  men 
could  scarcely  drag  themselves 
along,  and  as  for  the  women  and 
children,  it  seemed  as  if  each  step 
t^would  be  their  last.  A  few  had  in 
fact  given  out,  and  were  carried  on 
litters.  The  St  John's  was  some 
miles  distant,  and  night  was  com- 
ing Qn.  It  was  a  fearful  thing  for 
that  weary  band,  to  .give  rest  to  the 
soles  of  their  feet  in  those  dark 
forests.  With  a  sad  heart,  Lieut 
8.  prepared  for  a  night  in  the  woods, 
when  he  had  hoped  to  have  passed 
it  comparatively  safe,  on  the  broad 
St  Johns. 

Hastily  taking  his  resolution,  he 
sent  forward  Dummett  with  three 
good  men,  to  meet  the  two  from 
Spring  Gardens  with  the  canoes. 

Dummett  was  in  the  morning  to 
go  over  to  the  plantation  at  Volu- 
sia, for  a  supply  of  sweet  potatoes 
and  sugar  cane,  for  they  were  near- 
ly famished. 

Two  men  in  front  and  rear  and 
on  either  flank,  took  distance  about 
one  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  halting 
when  the  main  body  did,  watched 
with  earnest  care  until  after  dark, 
when  they  drew  in  to  within  about 
fifty  yards. 

The  two  in  front  and  rear  lay 
near,  but  not  on  the  trail.  The 
main  body  itself,  had  been  removed 
to  some  distance  from  it  There 
was  no  stately  tread  of  sentinel  to 
point  out  that  little  camp  to  prowl- 
ing Indian  watchers,  and  guarded 
alike,  lay  blended  with  their  pine 
trash  bed.  A  touch  from  the  sen- 
tinel waked  the  relief  at  his  side. 

Just  before  day,  Lieut.  S.  caused 
the  whole  party  to  be  roused  and 
with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  they 
were  once  more  on  the  road.  The 
sun  was   not  more   than   an   hour 


high  when  they  were  met  by  the 
two  men  from  the  river  with  a  few 
fish  they  had  caught  and  cooked 
the  day  before,  and  they  were  cheer- 
ed by  the  assurance,  that  within 
two  hours  they  would  be  safe  in 
the  canoes. 

We  cannot  picture  the  joy  of  the 
party  when  they  found  themselves, 
as  they  did  by  12  o'clock,  on  the 
broad  and  beautiful  St  Johns. — 
The  receding  hills  of  Voluwa  on 
their  right,  the  limped  waters  of 
the  river,  the  rich  and  varied  foli- 
age of  the  forest  which  hung  over 
its  banks,  the  bright  sunshine  and 
balmy  air  of  that  region,  formed  a 
scene  so  peaceful  that  even  the 
most  timid  felt  at  ease.  The  sharp 
crack  of  the  rifle,  the  war- whoop, 
and  death  scream  cx>uld  not  break 
in  upon  so  much  of  quiet  beauty. 

Even  Lieut  S.,  watchful  as  he 
continued  to  be,  was  content  with 
sending  a  canoe  in  advance.  Dick 
in  charge  of  her,  had  with  him  Ben, 
one  of  the  Floridians,  and  three  of 
the  rifles. 

The  whole  party  landed  for  about 
an  hour,  cooked  their  evening  meal 
and  floatefl  safely  down  stream  dur- 
ing the  night. 

They  did  the  same  in  the  morn- 
ing for  breakfast 

It  was  Lieut  S.'s  intention  to 
readi  Picolata  during  the  second 
night,  when,  even  if  Oceola  held 
the  place  and  country,  they  still 
could  hope  to  pass  by  unnoticed, 
and  so  continue  on,  until  they  could 
safely  land,  and  come  in  on  the 
north  side  of  St  Augustine. 

It  was  right  pleasant  to  those  in 
the  first  canoe,  to  listen  to  the  chat 
between  Dick  and  Ben. 

The  adventures  of  each  were 
strange  to  the  other,  and  of  both, 
to  the  rest  of  the  party. 

Ben  knew  Oceola;  and  every 
thing  about  him,  was  listened  to 
with  intense  interest 

At  about  one  o'clock,  as  the  river 
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made  a  suddeD  bend  a  few  miles 
above  where  Pilatka  now  stands, 
Dick  exclaimed,  ^^  what  a  place  for 
a  trader's  post!  What  a  bluff! 
with  such  a  grove  of  live  oaks,  and 
almost  an  island  too.  How  easily 
one  could  shut  out  a  party  when 
they  got  drunk." 

"As  they  always  do,"  said  Ben, 
"  when  they  have  large  gatherings 
for  ball  play,  <!bc.,  and  can  get  the 
liquor ;  but  you  have  an  eye  for 
such  matters,  Mr.  Dick. 

**  That  very  spot  was  a  famous 
trading  post  when  the  Spaniards 
had  this  country,  and  even  when  I 
was  a  boy  I  have  seen  thousands 
camped  just  in  yonder,  and  many 
18  the  hide  and  deer  skin,  to  say 
nothing  of  ponies  and  oranges,  I 
have  seen  got  for  next  to  nothing 
here. 

**  You  see  the  waters  from  O  range 
and  Dunn's  lake  come  in  not  far 
above  us,  and  a  right  good  place  it 
was. 

People  said  the  old  Spaniard, 
who  last  traded  there,  had  been  a 
pirate.  He  had  two  small  ships, 
guns  and  more  blunderbusses,  pis- 
tols and  cutlasses,  than  rifles.  He 
and  his  men  could  use  them  too, 
and  more  than  once  they  had  it  to 
do;  but  it  was  more  against  the 
Miccasukies  and  the  distant  tribes 
than  those  in  his  neighborhood  that 
he  had  to  guard. 

^How  well  those  Miccasukies 
love  fight !  Savage.  I  had  rather 
have  some  good  St  Augustine  oys- 
ters here  now,  than  to  hear  one 
of  their  yells. 

**  Yon — ,  Hush,"  says  Ben,  clip- 
ping short  what  he  was  saying.  "  A 
canoe !  edge  in  to  the  left  under  the 
bank!  we  may  hide,  and  work  back 
before  they  see  us." 

"  One  canoe  I  yes  six,"  said  Dick, 
^  and  too  late  at  that,  those  fellows 
see  us. 

"Back  at  once  my  lads.    We 


must  alarm  the  Lieutenant  and  try 
to  reach  the  Spaniards  old  post" 

Straining  every  nerve,  and  shout- 
ing defiance  to  their  pursuers,  they 
soon  alarmed  the  others. 

Quickly  surmising  the  nature  of 
the  case,  S.  hastily  turned  the  bows 
of  his  canoes  up  stream,  and  wto 
urging  their  flight  as  Dick  came 
within  hail. 

"  Make  for  the  knoll  with  the 
live  oaks,"  cried  the  latter. 

"  I  marked  the  spot,"  said  S. 

"  Try  your  rifle,  Dick  ;  the  fore- 
most of  Uiose  fellows  come  on  at 
such  a  rate  we  shall  never  reach 
there." 

Well  might  they  strive,  for  the 
sight  of  their  boats  and  their  shouts 
had  brought  every  canoe  into  the 
chase,  and  a  hundred  sinewy  arms 
urged  them  to  their  utmost 

"  Bear  her  away  to  the  left,  run 
her  ashore  at  that  opening,"  cried 
Dick,  laying  down  his  rifle  for  his 
paddle.  "  I  never  could  shoot  from 
a  boat  in  motion,  and  those  fellows 
must  be  stopped." 

A  moment  almost  sufficed  for 
this,  and  to  leap  on  shore  and  fire 
from  firm  ground,  scarce  required 
another. 

This  told  with  such  marked  effect 
on  those  in  the  foremost  boat,  that 
the  others  edged  away  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river. 

The  Lieutenant's  party  inclining 
to  the  left,  were  soon  under  the 
guns  of  their  friends,,  who  ranged 
the  bank. 

Foiled  in  their  attempt  to  over- 
take the  fugitives  on  the  water,  the 
Indians  slowly  returned  down  the 
stream. 

"  Back  for  our  boat,"  cried  Dick 
to  his  men.  "  It  will  never  do  to 
let  them  have  the  encouragement 
of  a  first  success,  however  trifling. 
Indians  are  like  some  wild  beasts : 
Avoid  their  first  spring,  and  they 
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will  crouch  theniBelves  for  a  better 
effort." 

The  canoe  was  not  worth  to  the 
Indians  a  dozen  lives,  and  more 
than  that  number  must  have  fallen 
ere  they  could  cross  the  river  in  the 
face  of  those  who  lined  its  right 
bank. 

One  man  sufficed  to  paddle  her 
up  close  in  shore,  as  the  Indians 
went  slowly  down  on  the  other. 

Boliovincf  the  whole  party  firmly 
in  their  toils,  the  yells  of  the  In- 
dians were  uttered  with  fiendish  ex- 
ultation. 

The  very  air  seemed  filled  with 
cruelty.  One  good  American  hur- 
rah told  them,  however,  that  they 
had  men  before  them,  who  gloried 
in  the  result  of  this  first  trial,  and 
who  were  ready  for, them  to  the 
•  bitter  end. 

"They  will  go  down  to  their 
camp  and  pass  all  hands  over  to 
this  side,"  said  Ben. 

"  They  have  two  miles  to  go. — 
An  hour's  work  for  them,"  said 
Dick.  "  It  will  be  3  o'clock  before 
we  have  them  about  us.  Night 
may  save  us,  but  here  we  are  at  the 
knoll," 

About  three  acres  in  extent,  a 
deep  cut  had  made  it  artificially  an 
island  at  one  time.  This  had  filled 
up  with  mud.  The  causeway  re- 
mained, and  the  bridge,  some  fif- 
teen feet  across,  had  entirely  de- 
cayed. 

A  person  standing  in  what  had 
been  the  ditches,  at  the  place  where 
the  bridge  had  rested  on  the  main- 
land side,  was  protected  by  its  depth 
of  about  five  feet ;  and  across  the 
causeway  at  this  place,  the  Lieuten- 
ant had  promptly  drawn  one  of  his 
light  canoes. 

Raising  it  on  some  old  bricks,  a 
dozen  men  could  fire  underneath  it 
with  a  good  rest,  and  much  securi- 
ty. Flanking  this,  but  on  the  knoll, 
be  drew  up  on  either  side,  two  other 
canoes.   Over  these  he  placed  some 


drift  logs,  raised  just  high  enough 
above  them  for  the  men  to  use  their 
rifles  under  the  logs.  The  base  of 
an  old  chimney  near  the  centre,  a 
cellar  somewhat  filled  up,  and  the 
live  oaks  were  the  only  other  de- 
fences offered.  Brush,  moss,  &&, 
were  freely  used  as  blinds.  The 
women  and  children  were  made  to 
lie  down  in  the  canoes  just  under 
the  bank.  The  Lieutenant  took  his 
post  behind  the  chimney,  having 
first  knocked  a  hole  through  the 
back  of  it  large  enough  to  give  him 
a  good  view  of  every  part  on  the 
land  side.  The  other  was  open  to 
him. 

He  had  scarcely  taken  his  posi- 
tion when  Dick,  who  had  posted 
himself  in  the  old  cellar,  called  out: 

"  Lieutenant,  if  I  have  time,  and 
you  will  allow  me,  I  should  like  to 
take  three  or  four  men  who  can 
swim  and  take  post  in  the  hole 
made  by  the  uprooting  of  that  large 
tree  on  the  mainland,  up  stream, 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
men  at  the  causeway.  I  can  hide 
the  c^noe  close  by  it. 

**  It  will  flank  their  approach,  we 
can  take  part  in  the  fight  at  any 
moment,  and  we  may  surprise  them 
when  we  do." 

"But  how  will  you  get  back, 
Dick  ?  You  could  not  defend  your- 
self five  minutes,  after  they  knew 
your  whereabouts  and  numbers." 

"  Leave  that  to  me,  Lieutenant." 

"  Do  as  you  like,"  said  S.  "  It 
may  delay  them,  and  nothing  but 
night  will  save  us." 

Dick  with  his  party  were  soon 
in  their  places. 

The  defence  which  offered  had 
been  made  the  most  of.  Every  thing 
was  quiet  save  the  low  talk  of  a  few 
who  shared  caps,  powder,  patches 
or  balls  with  their  comrades.  Even 
this  soon  ceased  and  a  silence  al- 
most painful  prevailed. 

To  how  many  happy  spots  did 
the  thoughts  of  the  silent  ones  on 
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that  knoll  go  forth.  Spots  soon  to 
be  darkened  by  the  recital  of  the 
terrible  struggle  in  which  they  mast 
now  engage. 

The  men  who  stood  in  square  at 
Waterloo,  have  been  counted  as 
soldier  heroes.  The  deeds  of  the 
men  who  lay  silent  behind  their 
slight  defences  were  scarcely  known 
of  m  their  nati^  State,  and  a  short 
lapse  of  twenty  years  has  almost 
wiped  it  from  the  knowledge  of 
those  who  now  live  near  the  scene. 

Such  is  military  fame.  Here  had 
been  an  eye  to  note,  action  to  seize, 
and  skill  to  make  the  most  of  the 
riight  means  offered.  Was  more 
required  to  form  square  at  Water- 
loo? Frantic  despair,  may  fire  at 
random,  by  orders,  or  stand  firm, 
with  the  bayonet,  when  surrounded 
by  squadrons  of  cavalry ;  but  the 
courage  required  here  was  of  a 
higher  kind.  The  skill  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  individual  must  be  su- 
perior. Here  there  could  be  no 
excitement,  perfect  coolness,  must 
hold  the  nfie,  and  touch  the  hair- 
trigger,  or  death  must  come  to  all. 

A  few  moments  only  had  been 
allowed  for  thought,  when  over  the 
gently  .rising  ground,  through  the 
pine  trees  the  Indians  were  seen 
approaching.  They  cjame  on  at  a 
run,  lead  by  a  chief  of  lithe  and 
active  form. 

As  he  came  opposite  the  cause- 
w^  and  at  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  old  bridge  he  stop- 
ped, extending  both  arms,  and  rais- 
ed the  dreaded  war-whoop. 

Making  the  woods  hideous  with 
it,  his  followers  spread  themselves 
on  either  side,  and  in  a  moment 
the  •jarth  had  seemed  to  have  re- 
ceived them. 

Then  came  a  silence  which  was 
painful.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
war-whoop  of  the  Indian  to  chill 
one's  heart,  when  you  feel  that  you 
meet  him  fairly.  It  rather  rouses, 
than  intimidates.   But  no  man  who 


ever  heard  it  in  anger,  can  doubt 
its  terrific  effect  upon  the  defence- 
less. It  seemed  to  number  the 
hours  of  all  on  that  knoll. 

Ben  was  the  first  to  break  the  si- 
lence : 

"Oceola,  with  five  hundred  at  his 
back" 

"  Steady,  my  lads,  not  a  motion 
without  my  word,"  and  Lieut  S.'s 
voice  rang  out  clear  as  a  trumpet. 
It  played  upon  the  very  nerves  of 
his  men,  and  he  meant  it  should. 

S.  was  by  no  means  one  of  the  best 
shots.  He  was  a  safe  one.  Hecarried 
a  rifle,  but  scarce  gave  it  thought,  on 
ordinary  occasions.  He  determin- 
ed here,  to  take  the  first  shot  into 
his  own  hands.  He  intended  it  to 
tell.  Moreover  his  rifle,  which  was 
made  for  himself  in  North  Carolina, 
carried  a  heavier  ball  than  the  aver- 
age, and  then  the  sights,  arranged 
to  his  own  order,  made  him  the 
safer  shot,  at  the  greater  than  usual 
distance  that  the  fight  must  open 
at  His  piece  leaned  yet  against 
the  chimney ;  but  his  glass  was  in 
his  hand. 

**The  rascals  lie  close,  not  a 
shadow  can  I  see.  Ha!  I  have 
one,"  said  he  exchanging  glass  for 
rifle,  and  now  every  man  is  watch- 
ing him. 

"  Do  you  see  those  three  pines 
together  ?  About  fifty  yards  from 
them  is  a  bunch  of  moss  on  a  bro- 
ken branch.  Watch  it"  Almost 
as  he  spoke  his  rifie  rang  out  and 
the  first  death  scream  answered. 

The  Indian  yell  and  the  Saxon 
hurrah  mingled  wildly.  In  a  mo- 
ment Oceola  had  bounded  into  the 
spot  his  unfortunate  follower  had 
died  to  reach.  A  lively  call  of  tri- 
umph, and  a  hundred  dark  forms 
had  gained  shelter  near  him,  a  few 
shots  were  lost  by  the  too  quick, 
and  the  fight  was  begun. 

The  rapid  motion  of  the  advance, 
or  his  dash  of  Scotch  blood,  had  so 
roused  the  chief,  that  for  a  moment 
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S.  thought  he  would  rush  in  upon 
them.  Had  all  been  Oceolaa,  tliey 
would  ;  but  it  is  hard  for  a  leader 
to  make  careless  people  wary  or 
wary  ones  reckless.  Besides,  the 
men  under  the  causeway,  in  a  mairk- 
ed  manner,  reserved  their  fire,  and 
Dummett  kept  them  ready  for  a 
rush.  Those  in  the  cellar  and  be- 
hind the  oaks  could  reload  before 
a  rush  could  reach  them. 

The  Indian  rifle  carried  about 
eighty  balls  to  the  pound,  giv- 
ing the  advantage  to  the  whites, 
at  even  the  lessened  distance. — 
Scarce  one  of  their  shots  missed.—- 
It  was  evident  to  the  Indians  that 
at  this  practice,  they  had  met  their 
superiors.  This,  and  the  fact  that 
so  few  of  the  whites  had  opened 
their  fire,  decided  Oceola  to  try  the 
tomahawk  and  knife. 

Every  change  of  position  carried 
another  and  another  warrior  near 
to  him,  until  Dummett  saw  that  his 
trial  was  at  hand. 

Twelve  to  fifty,  hand  to  hand,  was 
fearful  odds. 

"As  you  fire  leave  your  rifles 
where  they  lay,"  cried  S.,  "  and 
spring  on  them  with  pistol  and 
knife." 

"  Remember  the  girls  in  the 
boats !"  said  Dummett,  and  it  made 
his  twelve  men  more  than  fifty. 

At  this  moment^  Dick's  well 
known  cry  rang  out,  and  his  deadly 
rifle  told,  followed  by  the  rest,  and 
Moad  and  fire  quick'  was  then  the 
play,  for  the  Indians  were  fairly  ex- 
posed to  them.  In  avoiding  this 
aanger,  they  gave  a  good  onance 
to  those  in  the  cellar,  and  about  the 
oaks,  and  even  Dummett's  party 
poured  in  a  volley  as  they  saw 
Oceola  and  those  about  him  move 
back  to  evade  this  unexpected  dan- 
ger. 

So  much  attention  was  drawn  to 
Dick's  party,  that  Lieut.  S.  was  fear- 
ful they  could  not  escape.  He  was 
relieved  in  a  moment  when  he  saw 


the  canoe  move  out  of  the  bushes, 
Dick  and  his  men  under  its  side. 
An  anffry  voUey  patted  canoe  and 
water  harmlessly,  and  in  a  moment 
they  were  safely  in  the  cellar. 

The  triumph  of  the  whites  was  of 
short  duration,  for  in  following 
Dick  to  the  edge  of  the  river  some 
had  found  safe  places  from  whence 
they  could  get  shots  into  the  rear 
of  Dummett's  men.  Several  were 
struck  and  the  place  became  at  once 
untenable. 

They  sprang  back  to  the  knoll 
and  the  Indiana  came  on  like  ti- 
gers. 

Encouraged  by  another  like  suc- 
cess, and  that  small  distance  of  open 
space  would  be  passed  with  a  bound. 
Furious  were  the  shouts,  rapid  the 
shots,  for  recklessness  on  both  sides 
gave  more  and  more  frequent  op< 
portunities. 

In  vain  did  S.  try  to  bring  his 
men  to  their  senses.  Maddened  at 
the^mpetuous  approach  of  the  In- 
dians, they  seemed  to  be  more 
ready  than  they  to  be  at  work  with 
their  knives. 

Lieut  S.  well  knew  that  this 
could  not  last. 

His  men  were  fast  falling  and 
under  no  control. 

At  this  moment  he  felt  his  arm 
touched  by  a  soft  hand,  and  turn- 
ing, was  startled  at  seeing  Maj.  H.'s 
eldest  daughter. 

"Miss  Mary!  You  here!" 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  there  will  be  others 
here  too,  soon,  or  my  ears  deceive 
me." 

"Howl" 

"  As  I  lay  in  the  canoe,  I  heard 
a  Steamboat's  wheel  over  the  water, 
and  there  must  be  troops  on  board. 

"  No,  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  have 
often  heard  it  for  miles  on  the 
ocean,  at  evening,  on  Sullivan's 
Iriand  ;  but  look  I  see  their  canoes 
are  flying,  and  there  go  their  rifles." 

"  The  old  Santee,  and  the  Rich- 
land Rifle  Corps.    I  see  their  grey 
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hcrotiDg  shirts,**  said  S^  dropping 


^  Down  boys,  down,  and  shout 
for  the  old  Santee ." 

The  startling  report  of  her  swivel 
was  the  first  intimation  to  Oceola, 
and  the  most  closely  engaged  of 
the  Indians,  of  the  steamei^s  ap- 
proach. 

With  a  wild  howl  of  despair,  they 
leaped  quick  to  cover,  as  the  shot 
fnio  her  gun  went  crashing  through 
the  woods. 

Keeping  on  her  way,  the  Santee 
rather  mn  over  to  the  other  side,  and 
for  a  moment  seemed  to  the  Indians, 
aa  if  seeking  only  her  own  safety. 

A  Saxon  shout  of  cheer,  rising 
from  those  on  the  knoll,  came 
echoed  back  as  if  from  the  infernal 
regions,  as  deceived  by  the  motion 
of  the  steamer,  the  Indians  sprang 
forward  like  fiends. 

**  Every  man  to  the  causeway," 
shouted  S.,  suiting  the  action  to  his 
word. 

**  Die  for  it  Die  for  it,"  was  the 
cry  of  others.  The'thirst  for  blood, 
hope,  despair,  had  so  roused  both 
udea  that  there  seemed  to  be  no 
longer  men.  Demon,  would  have 
met  demon.  But  quick  as  were 
their  motions,  quicker  was  the 
steamer's  shot,  as  rounding  and 
coming  in  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
knoll,  she  threw  it  mto  the  midst 
of  the  rushing  savages. 

Her  bows  scarce  touched  the 
mod,  when  down  went  her  tempo- 
rary bulwarks,  and  over  them  the 


gallantElmore  led  a  hundred  bright 
bayonets.  A  few  tasted  blood,  a 
few  scattering  shots  were  thrown  in 
by  quick  eyes  and  hands,  and  the 
Seminole  had  fought  his  last  fight 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  St  Johns. 

Victory  hovered  over  the  knoll ; 
but  death  had  strewed  its  soil. 

Some  had  passed  away.  Wo- 
man's tender  care  was  giving  aid 
to  others ;  but  there  was  many  a 
doomed  sufierer  around  whom  brave 
men  gathered  sadly. 

Many  a  kind  message  to  the  dear 
ones  far  away  overcame  those  who 
received  to  bear  them. 

So  long  as  victory  bring  scenes 
like  these,  well  may  Amencans  re- 
quire of  their  rulers,  to  have  right 
on  their  side. 

Capt  Elmore's  Company  was  car- 
ried to  Volusia. 

The  captives  were  returned  to 
their  friends,  and  the  wounded  car- 
ed for  by  them. 

The  dead  rest  in  a  burial  ground 
west  of  St  Augustine. 

The  rifle  of  the  writer  mingled 
its  report  with  others  as  they  were 
laid  in  their  last  resting  place. 

So  much  of  self  sacrifice  and 
manly  duty  well  performed,  had 
caused  and  hallowed  their  deaths, 
that  we  saw  no  gloom  in  the  graves 
where  we  buried  them. 

Never  more  than  by  the  aide  of 
those  graves  did  we  realize  the 
truth  of  the  thought, 

« It  is  sweet  to  die  for  one's  country." 


/    THB  WATKB  OAK. 

How  noblf  does  it  spread— 
The  Water  Oak,  whose  hemispheric  head, 
Presents  the  likeness  of  a  gk>rioiis  grore, 
Waved  o*er  the  broad  Savannah." 
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LBTTEB8  OF  JOHN  SUTLEDOS. 


IX. LETTER    TO    THE    DELEGATES. 

Cheraw,  Jan'j  14,  1781. 

Gent:  Genl.  du  Portail  not  hav- 
ing yet  set  off,  I  have  taken  back 
the  enclosed,  (which  I  had  commit- 
ted to  his  charge,)  in  order  to  send 
^em  with  greater  despatch  by  this 
express,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  yesterday  of  your  letter  of 
the  12th  ult.  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  Holland  and  Portugal  have 
acceded  to  the  League  of  neutrality, 
and  that  a  Flag  was  at  last  about  to 
sail  for  Chas.Town;  it  will  shew 
our  friends  there  that  they  are  not 
totally  forgotten,  though  the  trifle 
of  4000  dollars  for  the  officers  (not 
I  believe  above  16  per  man)  is  not 
worth  mentioning.  I  still  think 
the  Board  of  War  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly inattentive  about  procur- 
ing hard  money.  I  hope  the  ac- 
counts you  have  respecting  the 
Eagle's  prize  are  true,  and  that  it  is 
valuable;  if  so  a  fund  may  arise 
from  it,  as  well  for  supplying  you 
with  some  money  as  procuring  ne- 
cessaries on  account  of  the  State 
for  our  fellow-soldiers  and  citizens 
in  captivity,  whose  condition  is 
truly  deplorable.  If  Jones  should 
arrive  with  the  articles  expected,  I 
hope  you  will  not  fail  to  obtain  our 
due  proportion  of  them.  I  pre- 
sume you  will  have  received  intel- 
ligence, ere  now,  of  the  enemy's 
arrival  in  Virginia.  I  should  have 
been  very  glad  to  learn  that  Messrs. 
Joiner  and  Rochambaut  were  close 
at  their  heels.  The  former  object 
of  Comwallis  to  make  a  junction 


between  the  troops  in  Virginia  and 
those  in  8.  Carolina,  will  be  now 
re-attempted.  I  wish  I  could  see  a 
greater  and  better  force  embodied 
and  properly  prepared  to  oppose 
them.  I  hope  to  hear  from  you 
soon  in  answer  to  my  letters  from 
Salisbury,  Charlotte  and  this  place. 
I  am  with  great  Regard,  Qtent 
Yr.  most  obd't  Serv't, 

J.   RUTLBDQB. 

The  Delegates  of  So.  Carolina  in 
Congress. 


X. LETTER  TO  THE  DELEGATES. 

Cheraw,  Jan.  24,  1781. 

Gent:  Inclosed  you  will  receive 
an  account  of  the  late  action  be- 
tween Col.  Tarlton  and  the  brave 
Genl.  Morgan,  in  which  the  former 
was  totally  defeated.  The  General 
will  send  a  more  circumstantial 
one,  and  the  bearer  Major  Giles, 
who  was  in  the  engagement,  will 
give  you  any  particulars  which  I 
may  in  haste  have  omitted.  I  hope 
this  fortunate  affair  will  produce 
some  good  effect,  but  our  friends 
must  not  be  too  sanguine,  and  con- 
clude that  we  have  now  no  need  of 
assistance.  Certainly  this  is  a  very 
handsome  check,  but  nothing  de- 
cisive. We  have  still  many  to 
fight  and  great  difficulties  to  en- 
counter. This  country  must  be 
recovered  (if  ever  it  is  regained) 
inch  by  inch.  The  enemy's  pride 
will  prevent  their  yielding  it  in 
any  other  manner.     Their  interest 
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would  also  hinder  them,  for  they 
have  experienced  and  know  full 
well  its  value.  I  am  persuaded  that 
Lord  Comwallis  will  immediately 
call  hither  the  troops  which  are  in 
Virginia,  but  what  succour  we  may 
have  from  that  State  to  oppose 
them  is  uncertain,  probably  trifling. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  enemy 
will  not  abandon  the  country  and 
retreat  to  Charles  Town  until  it  is, 
or  about  to  be  beseiged,  nor  will 
they  quit  the  town  until  they  can 
hold  it  no  longer.  They  are  building 
a  large  strong  fort  at  Ham pstead,  2 
Redoubts,  one  on  eacjh  side  of  the 
main  Road,  to  be  commanded  by 
the  fort,  and  a  fort  on  Hangman's 
point  To  give  the  finishing  stroke 
to  the  business,  we  niiust  have  con- 
siderable support,  both  naval  and 
military,  from  our  ally;  pray  use 
your  utmost  influence  and  endeav- 
ours to  obtain  it  speedily.  Why 
do  the  French  Fleet  and  Army  re- 
main at  Rhode  Island?  What  is 
become  of  the  Second  Division? 
I  wish  a  Minister  had  been  sent  to 
France  last  November  or  October, 
I  can*t  account  for  such  constant 
delays,  and  fear  much  that  this 
year  will  pass  away  as  the  last  did, 
without  any  thing  of  consequence 
being  done  by  us.  I  received  on 
Saturday  last  your  letters  of  Dec. 
20  and  24,  and  observe  what  you 
mention  about  a  proclamation,  but 
I  would  have  any  which  it  might 
be  proper  to  issue,  carried  into  ef- 
fect, and  the  time  for  so  doing  is 
not  yet  quite  arrived.  You  will 
receive  by  this  opportunity  copies 
of  the  letters  which  have  passed 
between  Gen.  Greene  and  Lord 
Comwallis.  I  can't  see  any  mate- 
rial diflference  between  the  letter 
which  we  charge  him  with  writing 
to  Balfour  and  what  he  acknowl- 
edges writing  to  Cruger,  and  if  his 
copy  is  genuine  the  differences  be- 
tween that  and  your  copy  are  prob- 
ably only  clerical   errors,  without 


design^  for  they  certainly  do  not 
vary  the  sense.  I  think  his  Cord- 
ship  avows  sufficient  to  establish 
his  character  to  be  very  different 
from  what  Sir  H.  Clinton  declares 
it  to  be.  However,  pray  have  the 
letters  published  by  order  of  Con- 
gress. His  Lordships  letters  to 
Smallwood  and  Gen.  Greene  are 
so  open  to  comment,  that  without 
doubt  they  will  not  escape  many 
striking  ones.  I  wish  you  would 
send  on  cloathing  for  the  troops 
now  here  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
a  quantity  of  spare  cloaths  which 
would  perhaps  procure  recruits.  It 
is  useless  to  send  men  naked  into 
the  field ;  many  present  are  literally 
so,  and  consequently  unfit  for  any 
service.  I  have  no  expectation  that 
the  Garrison  of  Charles  Town  (the 
citizens  at  least,  and  particularly 
such  as  have  been  sent  to  St.  Au- 
gustine,) will  be  relieved  by  any 
exchange  here.  I  am  told  by  good 
authority  that  Lord  C.  has  declared 
he  will  not  exchange  'em ;  you  will 
therefore  endeavour  to  efl^ect  an  ex- 
change through  the  negotiations 
between  Gen.  Washington  and 
Clinton,  though  the  prospects  of 
that's  terminating  appears  very  dis- 
tant, especially  if  it  is  to  depend  on 
the  settlement  of  the  accounts  for 
prisoners  on  both  sides.  This  will 
***********  delay.  If  both 
parties  are  in  earnest,  the  exchange 
must  not  be  delayed  till  a  settle- 
ment of  accounts,  (for  the  delay 
will  only  add  to  the  expense,)  but 
hostages  might  be  given  to  secure 
payment  of  whatever  Balance  com- 
missioners to  be  now  appointed 
should  liquidate.  You  will  attend 
to  and  press  this  matter,  (and  press 
this  matter,)  and  also  to  having  our 
prisoners  in  C.  Town  well  supplied 
during  their  captivity,  if  a  release 
from  it  can  not  be  soon  eflfected. 
Should  overtures  for  peace  be  made, 
(of  which  I  confess  I  have  no  idea 
in  any  short  time,)  I  assure  myself 
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that  the  proposition  of  uti  pos-  I  am,  however,  satisfied  that  the 
sidetis,  will  be  absolutely^  rejected  General  will  take  the  wisest  part- 
without  a  moment's  consideration,  but  what  that  will  be,  circumstan' 
*  *  *  *  *  *  ces  must  determine;  our  present 
[The  bottom  of  the  leafon  which  are  P'-^spectJs,  however,  doomv.  It 
coaiained  the  fifth  and  sixth  pages  of  «  reported  that  the  Pennsylvania 
the  original,  having  been  cut  off,  doubt-  Line  are  on  their  march  to  the 
less  by  some  one  who  desired  to  possess  Southward.  Would  to  God  thev 
an  autograph  signature  of  the  illustrious  ,  v«ivi   w   vxvu  uiey 

writer,  a  smaU  hiatus  occurs,  which,  ^^^e  now  here;  the  face  of  affairs 
however,  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  would  SOOn  change,  I  wish  they 
general  sense  of  the  leUer.]  may  not  come  too  late.    The  Leg- 

islature of  this  State  did  not  meet 

till  about  the  26th  ult.    They  are 

preparing  a  Bill  to  raise  their  quota 
of  Continental  troops  for  20  months, 
by  draught,(if  necessary,)  about  the 
middle  of  March.    Such  a  measure 


XI. — LETTER  TO  THE  DELEOATES. 

Hillsborough,  Feb.  10, 1781. 


Gent:  On  the  1st  instant  Lord  should  have  been  adopted  last  ses- 
Comwallis  crossed  the  Catawba  at  sion.  About  a  fortnight  ago  Col. 
McGowan's  ford,  and   our   troops    "^  •     -  - 

under  Gen.  Morgan  retreated  to 
and  crossed  the  Yadkin,  at  the 
ford  of  which  the  enemy  arrived 
the  next  evening;  fortunately  the 
River  was  so  high  that  they  could 
not  cross  it.  Our  troops,  which 
were  at  Cheraw,  by  forced  marches 
and  after  great  fatigue,  (several 
with  naked,  bleeding  feet  on  stony 
ground,)  effected  a  junction  in  the 


sion. 

Lee  surprised  Georgetown,  took  the 
Commandant  Lt  Col.  Campbell, 
killed  Major  Brown,  and  took  sev- 
eral prisoners.  Young  Cruger,  a 
brother  of  the  Captain,  lately,  with 
16  of  our  Militia,  took  46  British 
Prisoners  on  the  West  side  of  San- 
tee,  with  a  considerable  number  of 
wagons  and  horses,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  salt  and  other  stores; 
he  destroyed   what  he  could  not 


evening  of  the  Yth,  with  the  other  bring  off,   and   has  conveyed  his 

camp   at   Guilford   Court    House,  prisoners  in  safety  to  the  Eastward 

about  45  miles  from  hence, where  our  of  Peedee.    Marion,  by  the  last  ac- 

army  was  yesterday  morning,  and  counts  from  him,  was  at  or  near 

I  imagine  they  are  still  there.  The  Dorchester;  he  is  destroying  the 

enemy  lay,  the  night  before  last,  at  enemy's  stores  down  the  country, 

the  shallow  ford  on  the  Yadkin,  and  beating   up  their  quarters  m 

about  40  miles  from  our  army. —  different    places;    this  may   have 

Genl.  Davidson  was  killed  on  the  some  good  effect,  and  convince  his 

Catawba;    Sumpter    is    not    well  Lordship  that  whilst  he  is  making 

enough  to  take  the  field ;  Pickens  a  new  campaign  he  is  losing  the 

has  some  militia  and  is  endeavour-  old.      Comwallis    burnt    a    great 

ing  to  assemble  more  in  the  enemy 's  number  of  his  wagons,  and   had 

rear,  but  our  situation  is  truly  criti-  prepared  for  a  most  rapid  march, 

cal,  for  our  army   is  not  strong  but  a  heavy  rain  swelled  the  River 

enough  to  fight  the  enemy,  and  and  checked  his  progress.    About 

perhaps  they  may  not  be  able  to  12  days  ago,   3   or  400   British 

avoid  an   action;  should  thev  be  troops  took  possession  of  Wil mi ng- 

beaten,  the  consequence  will    be  ton.    Six  of  the  towns-people  ]St 

fatal ;  should  they  retreat  and  give  it,  the  rest  received  the  enemy  with 

up  the  country,  it  may  be  diflScult  three  Huzzas.    I  refer  you  to  the 

to  recover  what  we  hold  at  present.  General's  despatches  to  Congreas 
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for  further  particulars.  The  ex- 
press being  anxious  to  proceed,  I 
will  not  detain  him  longer  than  to 
press  my  repeated  recommenda- 
tions that  you  will  exert  yourselves, 
with  unremitted  attention,  to  pro- 
cure speedy  and  effectual  aid  for 
the  complete  recovery  of  the  South- 
em  States. 
I  am  with  great  Esteem,  Gent. 
Your  most  obd't  Serv't, 

J.   RUTLEDGE. 

The  Delegates  of  S.  Carolina. 


HI. LETTER  TO  THE  DELEGATES. 

Camp  on  Haw  River,      ) 
March  8,  1781. ) 

Gent:  Since  my  last  to  you  from 
Hillsborough,  I  have  received  sev- 
eral of  your  favours ;  but  will  say 
nothing  on  the  subject  of  them  at 
present,  as  I  propose  to  set  off  the 
day  after  to-morrow  for  Philadel- 
phia. Having  made  the  necessary 
military  arrangements  for  South 
Carolina,  and  not  seeing  the  pros- 
pect of  gslting  into  that  country, 
and  being  unable  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  affairs,  to  render 
any  service  to  it  by  staying  here, 
and  the  general  thinking,  I  may 
perhaps,  by  going  Northwardly,  I 
have  determined  to  comply  with 
his  wishes,  and  shall  be  happy  if  I 
can  effect  them. 

But  my  journey  will  be  very  te- 
dious, for  I  must  supply  myself 
with  some  horses  on  the  road,  (my 
own  being  worn  down,)  and  I  shall 
call  on  the  Governors  of  N.  Caro- 
lina, Virginia  and  Maryland  in  my 
way,  to  represent  the  situation  of 
matters,  which  T  believe  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  people  think  them. 
However,  I  am  persuaded  that  if 
Congress  and  France  are  disposed 
to  extricate  the  Southern  States 
from  their  present  distress,  they 
soon  may.  I  hope  to  find  such  a 
▼ou  ni.  3 


disposition.  Our  Army  re-crossed 
the  Dan  this  day  fortnight,  and 
have  been  several  days  and  now 
are  within  twelve  miles  of  Com- 
wallis;  but  we  shall  move  presently. 
Nothing  of  any  consequence  has 
happened  between  the  two  Armies. 
I  am  with  great  Esteem,  Gent. 
Your  most  obd't  Serv't, 

J.   RUTLEDGB. 

P.  8.  I  hope  the  Pennsylvania 
Line  are  far  advanced  on  their 
march  to  join  the  Southern  Army. 
The  Delegates  of  S.  (Carolina  m 

Congress. 


Xin. LETTER  TO  THE  DELEGATES. 

High  Hills  of  Santee,      ) 
Aug.  6,  1Y81.  J 

Gent :  This  will  be  delivered  by 
Capt.  Thompson,  to  whom  I  refer 
you  for  a  full  account  of  matters 
this  way.  I  have  issued  Commis- 
sions of  the  Peace,  and  qualified 
some  Magistrates  for  each  District. 
I  have  also  circulated  a  proclama- 
tion against  plundering,  which  has 
prevailed  to  a  great  degree,  and  I 
am  in  hopes  we  shall  put  an  im- 
mediate stop  to  it.  I  would  have 
issued  special  Commissions  of  oyer 
and  terminer  to  hold  Courts  in  the 
several  Districts,  but  for  want  of  the 
Judges  and  Attorney  General,  busi- 
ness could  not  be  conducted  as  well 
as  I  would  wish  to  have  it  I  have 
wrote  by  this  opportunity,  request- 
ing 'em  to  come  on  immediately, 
and  shall  postpone  issuing  the 
Commissions  until  their  arrival, 
unless  they  make  a  longer  stay 
than  I  hope  they  will,  in  which 
case  I  must  make  temporary  ap- 
pointments to  these  offices,  but  this 
I  hope  they  will  render  unnecessary 
by  coming  soon.  I  think  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  State  admit  of 
electing  a  legislature;   but  as  it 
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would  be  injurious  to  exclude  our 
worthy  friends  lately  prisoners  in 
-St  Augustine  and  Charies  Town, 
from  a  share  in  the  Legislature, 
(which  might  probably  be  the  case 
if  one  was  immediately  called,)  and 
injurious  to  the  publick  to  deprive 
it  of  their  abilities  and  services,  I 
have  determined  to  postpone  issuing 
writs  of  election  for  a  while,  and 
until  they  or  most  of  'em  arrive. 
However,  several  laws  are  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  the  having  the 
Legislative  as  well  as  the  Executive 
and  Judicial  Authority  operating  in 
its  full  and  proper  extent  through- 
out the  State,  would  have  a  great 
effect  on  our  affairs,  particularly 
abroad.  I  therefore  wish  most 
anxiously  to  have  an  Assembly 
elected,  and  sitting  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. You  will  be  pleased  to  press 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  Council  and 
such  other  gentlemen  with  you  as 
were  members  of  the  last  Assembly, 
to  come  hither  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition. I  imagine  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Council  have  already  set  out, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  write  to  them. 
However,  you  will  communicate 
this  matter  to  them  if  still  with 
you,  and  to  such  other  gentlemen 
as  are  at  or  near  Philadelphia; 
pray  have  'em  accommodated  with 
what  may  be  necessary  for  bring- 
ing 'em  on;  any  expense  on  that 
score  shall  be  speedily  reimbursed 
by  means  of  Indigo,  which  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  send  soon  to  Phila- 
delphia. We  are  in  very  great 
want  of  arms.  I  request,  therefore, 
that  you  will  not  fail  to  procure  and 
send  on  (if  they  are  not  already 
sent,)  the  arms  and  other  articles 
about  which  I  wrote  to  you  by 
Phil.  Will  the  day  I  left  Philadel- 
phia; and  pray  forward  the  cloath- 
mg  which  Gilton  may  bring  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  inform  me  what 
other  articles  his  cargo  consists  of. 
I  request  to  hear  from  you  by  every 
opportunity,  and    to  receive    the 


earliest  intelligence  of  all  material 
occurrences,  particularly  European. 
I  am  with  great  Regard,  Gent. 
Your  obd't  Serv't, 

J.   RUTLEDOE. 

P.  S.  Be  pleased  to  send  me  4 
or  5  setts  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, Treaties  with  France, 
Constitutions,  <fec.,  which  are  bound 
up  together  in  a  Volume./ 
The  Delegates  of  S.  Carolina. 


XrV, LETTER  TO  THE  DELEGATES. 

Congaree,  Mrs.  Mottes,      ) 
Sept  7,  1781.  J 

Gentlemen:  I  request  that  you 
will  send,  as  soon  as  possible,  either 
by  express,  to  the  Marquis  de  la 
Fayette,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  forward  them  to  me  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  or  by  ex- 
press directly  to  me,  all  the  resolu- 
tions of  Congress  Jsehich  it  may  be 
necessary  to  lay  before  the  Legis- 
lature ;  probably  they  may  not  ar- 
rive by  the  time  oner  may  be  con- 
vened; but  they  may  come  before 
it  adjourns;  at  any  rate,  however, 
send  them  as  quickly  as  you  can. 
I  don't  recollect  any  which  will  be 
wanted,  except  the  Resolve  recom- 
mending the  States  to  empower 
Congress  to  lay  a  duty  of  Five  per 
cent,  on  all  imports,  b^t  there  may 
be  others  which  require  the  Legis- 
lature's deliberation;  you  will  send 
all  such.  Also  the  Act  of  Assem- 
bly passed  by  Pennsylvania  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Recommendation 
of  Congress  about  the  Five  per 
cent.  duty.  Be  pleased  to  send 
likewise  the  newspapers  from  the 
time  I  left  Philadelphia  (June  28,) 
to  the  time  of  the  express  coming 
away,  and  cx>ntinue  to  forward  the 
papers  regularly  by  every  opportu- 
nity. During  my  late  illness  all 
those  which  you  sent  to  the  28th 
July  were  carried  away  by  visitors, 
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I  know  not  by  whom.    We  must  Town,  to  whom  I  have  sent    If 

look  to  the  Pennsylvania  Gazettes  we  can  get  him,  the  Press  shall  be 

as  the  Fountains  of  Intelligence  put  to  work  immediately. 

and  the  Groundwork  of  those  which        I  am  Gent. 

we  shall  hope  soon  to  put  forth. —  Your  most  obd't  Serv't, 

Walsh  is  gone  Northwardly,  but  I  J.  Rutledge. 

hear  of  another  printer  at  George  The  Delegates  of  So.  Carolina. 


HEROES   AND   HERO   WORSHIP. 

Heroes  there  were,  ere  Agamemnon, 
But  Homers,  no !  Grod  gave  to  them  none ; 
And  so  they  strove,  but  went  to  Tophet, 
With  little  fame  and  less  of  profit. 
In  fighting,  writing,  striving,  rhyming. 
Be  sure  you  always  get  the  dime  in  ; 
For  fame  is  but  a  cunning  swindle. 
To  make  you  work  another's  spindle ; 
"Beware  of  all  who  preach  of  glory, 
They  aim  at  but  a  selfish  story. 
And  while  persuading  you  to  stalk  it, 
On  cock-horse,  each  one  crams  his  pocket. 


PALMS   or  FLORIDA. 

How  stately  rise 
These  pompous  Palms  of  Florida.    Methinks 
They  tell  of  virtues  in  a  rugged  rind  ] 
And  firmness  in  misfortune ;  and  a  strength 
To  live  on  little  nurture  from  the^soil ; 
Tet  brave  the  fury  of  each  storm  that  roars 
O'er  the  blue  vast  of  yon  tumultuous  gulph. 


LOVE   AND    HATE. — IMPROMPTU. 

The  noblest  of  virtues  are  Love  and  Hate, 
Fitted  well  with  each  other  to  mate ; 
To  strengthen  the  brain  and  cherish  the  blood, 
Hate  of  the  Evil  and  love  of  the  Grood. 
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SOUTHERN    POETRY. — CALDWELL/ 


We  have  had  occasion  to  note, 
with  great  satisfaction,  the  frequent 
contributions  of  the  Southern  Muse, 
of  late  days,  to  the  stock  of  Ameri- 
can poetry.  Among  these,  we  now 
specially  refer  to  the  volume,  re- 
cently issued  from  the  press,  by  Mr. 
Howard  H.  Caldwell,  This  gentle 
man  is  a  native  of  our  State,  ^nd  of 
a  well  known  and  highly  distin- 
guished family  of  the  up-country. 
He  has  already  appealed,  with  some 
degree  of  success,  to  the  public,  in 
a  similar  volume,  published  a  year 
or  two  ago.  In  the  interim  he  has 
done  us  the  honor  of  making  our 
own  pages  the  medium  for  his  oc- 
casional contributions  to  the  press. 
We  are  indebted  to  his  talents  and 
courtesy  for  several  articles,  among 
which  were  some  views,  especially 
good,  upon  modern  French  litera- 
ture. These  were  in  prose,  in  a 
style  equally  lucid,  graceful,  com- 
pact, snowing  thought,  taste  and 
education.  Mr.  Caldwell,  by  the 
way,  is  not  only  a  gentleman  of 
classical  education,  but  also — which 
is  something  better— of  classical 
taste.  He  is  a  student  of  the  Muse, 
con  amore^  entertains  the  proper 
ambition  for  performance,  and  with 
due  diligence,  devotion  to  his  Art, 
and  constant  reference  to  the  best 
standards,  will  most  probably  arrive 
at  future  and  high  distinction.  It 
is  to  be  seen,  hereafter,  how  far  he 
shall  comply  with  the  requisitions 
of  his  profession,  and  in  what  de- 
gree he  shall  be  able  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  very  imperfect  advanta- 
ges for  study,  which  the  present 
state  of  our  society,  especially  in 
the  interior,  aflfords  to  a  purely  lit- 
erary pursuit.  Not  that  he  addresses 


himself  exclusively  to  poetry,  or 
even  letters.  We  are  not  positive- 
ly assured  of  the  fact,  but  believe 
that  he  seeks  to  reconcile  literature 
with  law.  This,  par  parenth^se^ 
we  beg  to  say  is  a  roost  doubtful, 
if  not  dangerous  expedient.  The 
Muses  are  all  jealous  maidens,  and 
scarcely  give  their  countenance,  for 
any  length  of  time,  to  the  wooer 
who  seeks  them  with  divided  heart. 
They  may  tolerate  a  little  coquetry 
at  the  beginning  of  an  acquaint- 
ance; but,  after  awhile,  they  re- 
quire, like  other  young  women  of 
society,  that  a  more  exclusive  and 
serious  devotion  shall  follow  the 
overtures  which  were  first  made  in 
sport.  Mere  flirtations  will  not  an- 
swer long.  The  lawyer  who  dab- 
bles in  poetry  all  his  life,  or  the 
poet  who  seeks  his  mutton  chops 
in  law,  is  proverbially  one  who  sings 
sighing — 

*'  How  happy  could  one  be  with  either, 
Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away." 

But,  with  two  mistresses,  and  both 
in  the  same  house,  we  can  no  more 
hope  for  a  prosperous,  than  a  peace- 
ful household.  Leaving  our  author 
to  reconcile  it  as  he  may  with  the 
rival  ladies,  we  turn  to  his  volume, 
and,  in  limine^  and  even  before  we 
say  one  word  as  to  its  merits,  we 
beg  to  commend  it  to  the  patron- 
age of  the  public.  We  do  so  wholly 
irrespective  of  the  quality  of  the 
verse.  When  we  reflect  upon  the 
embarrassments  of  literature  in  the 
South,  and  upon  the  vital  import- 
ance of  its  cultivation  to  the  uiorals 
of  a  people — and  reflect,  farther, 
upon  the  fact  that  we  have  yet  to 
create  equally  the  taste,  the  want 
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and  the  proper  models,  we  cannot 
too  earnestly  urge  it  upon  our  pub- 
lic to  patronize  the  young  beginner 
without  too  closely  scrutinizing  his 
claims  to  favor.  We  must,  at  the 
out-set,  if  we  hope  to  possess  the 
arts,  take  something  for  granted. — 
We  must  accord  our  countenance, 
heedless  of  the  quality  of  the  indi- 
vidual work  which  solicits  it,  in  the 
hope  of  better  things  hereafter, 
which  our  encouragement  shall  pro- 
bably bring  to  light.  It  is  a  saving 
faith,  in  such  cases,  which  risks  a 
little  in  advance ;  for  of  the  seed 
sown,  or  the  plants  nurtured  by  our 
hand,ifbut  one  shall  here  and  there 
bring  forth  proper  fruit,  we  shall  find 
our  profit  in  it,  and  our  compensation 
ample.  We  entreat,  accordingly, 
all  such  persons,  as  generally  in- 
cline to  foster  the  inexperienced  Mu- 
ses of  our  forest  country,  to  beware 
of  showing  themselves  too  chary  of 
their  patronage.  Let  them  bestow 
it,  frankly,  on  all  young  begin- 
ners, like  the  present,  with  hope  of 
the  possible  fruits,  which  a  timely 
culture  may  produce.  The  slender 
volume  before  us  will  not  seriously 
tax  their  leisure  in  perusal.  It  is 
of  small  cost,  and  will  not  be  found 
to  weigh  painfully  on  any  attenua- 
ted pocket.  And  the  contents,  if 
neither  Mil  tonic  nor  Shaksperian 
in  thought  and  structure — nay,  if  ab- 
solutely wanting  in  many  of  the  most 
important  essentials  of  good  poetry 
— may  yet  fully  compensate  all  the 
sacrifices  made  by  the  reader,  in  its 
purchase  and  perusal.  We  fancy, 
indeed,  that,  though  his  critical 
taste  may  be  sometimes  startled, 
and  at  other  times  offended,  he  will 
yet  find  many  things  in  these  fugi- 
tive verses — for  they  are  such  only, 
and  not  to  be  rated  by  severe  clas- 
sical standards — which  will  recall 
to  him  the  pleasant,  but  unregula- 
ted fancies  of  his  own  youth — will 
exhibit  the  old  moon  in  the  em- 
brace of  the  young — and    bring 


back,  even  to  the  mature  reader, 
some  once  cherished  and  dear  illu- 
sions, which  have  almost  faded  from 
the  horizon  of  memory.  There  will 
be  a  line,  here  and  there,  speaking 
from  the  heart  of  boyhood  to  that  of 
age.  There  will  be  some  only  half- 
fledged  fancy,  tone,  voice,  sugges- 
tion or  inquiry  which  shall  appeal 
to  our  sympathies,  perchance  in  de- 
fiance of  all  criticism,  and  which 
wisdom  even  will  not  rebuke.  It 
is  hardly  possible,  indeed,  that  the 
young  poet  in  his  first  imperfect 
singing,  shall  not  in  some  way  pen- 
etrate to  the  memories  of  much 
wiser  people.  He  sings,  if  he  sings 
honestly,  only  from  his/ own  hu- 
manity ;  and  the  choice  and  secret 
of  the  poet  lies  in  his  capacity  to 
penetrate  the  universal  nature,  and 
make  a  grateful  echo  to  her  most 
precious  sentiments. 

But,  it  is  suflBcient  for  us,  in  this 
place,  to  invoke  the  favor  of  our  . 
readers  in  behalf  of  this  volume  as 
a  native  production ;  as  it  pro- 
ceeds from  one  of  our  own  sons, 
breathing  the  same  atmosphere — 
living  the  same  life  with  us.  Let 
us  inquire  if  he  has  a  voice  for  us. 
Does  he  make  any  echo  to  our 
sympathies,  our  hopes,  our  cares  ; 
the  sort  of  life  we  lead  ;  our  pecu- 
liar landscape,  skies  and  moral  at- 
mosphere ?  Is  he  an  exponent,  in 
song,  of  our  fancies  and  imagina- 
tions ?  If  he  be,  then  we  have  rea- 
son to  congratulate  ourselves ;  for 
such  a  poet — discriminating  as  he 
must,  always,  in  the  choice  of  his 
materials — rejecting  the  harsh,  the 
cold,  the  sterile  and  unseemly — will 
recall  for  us  only  those  portions  of 
our  lives  and  landscapes  which  shall 
most  genially  appeal  to  memory, 
and  thought  and  feeling.  His  eyes 
have  opened  upon  the  same  scenes 
with  ours ;  his  senses  have  been  re- 
freshed by  the  same  familiar  pros 
pects ;  he  is  of  our  race,  and  he 
shares,  by  instinct,  in  what  is  pecu- 
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liar  to  our  character  and  sentiment ; 
and  thus  it  shall  be,  if  be  obeys  the 
rule  laid  down  by  Philip  Sydney — 
but  which  Philip  Sydney,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  full  success  of  his 
own  muse  and  mission,  did  not 
himself  obey — "  Fool  1  look  into 
thy  heart  and  write !" — if  he  looks 
into  his  own  heart  when  he  frames 
his  song,  or  paints  his  landscape, 
he  cannot  but  reflect,  gratefiilly  for 
us,  the  sweet  memories,  the  glow- 
ing hues  and  colors,  the  bright, 
fresh  sentiments,  which  harbor  in 
our  hearts,  and  will  be  there  most 
apt  to  reproduce  them  in  all  their 
vitality,  for  the  delight  of  our 
thoughts  and  fancies. 

It  IS  for  this  faculty,  this  virtue, 
that  we  are  first  to  look,  when  a 
young  poet  challenges  our  atten- 
tion to  his  verses.  And  if  he  be 
truthful  in  this  respect,  we  are  not 
to  ask  if  he  be  perfectly  classical ; 
elaborate  of  finish ;  mature  of 
thought,  and  shrewdly  considerate 
of  all  the  critical  proprieties.  We 
are  not  to  look  for  these  at  the 
hands  of  any  young  beginner.  He 
cannot  but  be  crude — nny,  clumsy. 
The  classical  and  pure,  elaborate 
and  exquisitely  proper,  are  fruits  of 
lonff  continued  cultivation,  and  a 
daily  accumulating  experience.  He 
must  have  time  for  these ;  oppor- 
tunities for  the  study  of  good  mod- 
els ;'  and  much  indulgence  must  be 
given  him,  as  a  duty  of  criticism, 
even  where  it  sternly  tells  him  in 
what  respects  he  has  erred  or  fal- 
tered. And  this  indulgence  criti- 
cism can  well  afford  to  bestow, 
wherever  the  young  poet  shall  ex- 
hibit those  qualities  which  declare 
for  his  susceptibility,  at  once  to  Na- 
ture and  Art  Is  he  capable  of 
improvement— accessible  to  instruc- 
tion— flexible  enough  for  new  im- 
pressions— modest  enough  to  listen 
—eager  to  learn  ;  and  possessed  of 
sufficient  excess  of  enthusiasm  and 
fancy,  to  bear  pruning  and  lopping. 


and  trimming,  without  undue  loss 
of  freshness  and  luxuriance  ? 

It  may  be  even,  that — seemingly 
in  disregard  of  our  maxim,  which 
refers  the  poet  to  the  Genius  Loci, 
and  to  his  own  heart, — he  will 
choose  his  early  themes  from  the 
foreign,  the  remote,  the  antique, 
working  among  the  fossils  of  a  past 
literature,  rather  than  cultivating 
the  virgin  flowers  of  a  native  sou 
and  fancy.  Mr.  Caldwell  has,  in 
fact,  done  this  very  thing.  And, 
however  a  mistake,  nothing  is  more 
natural.  The  youth  who  has  just 
left  college  has  his  head  much  more 
full  of  books  than  of  life.  His  own 
genius  has  been  curbed  and  sub- . 
jected,  even  while  stimulated  by 
his  studies  of  other  poets.  He  na- 
turally inclines  to  model  himself  up- 
on them  ;  for  the  first  efforts  of  all 
minds  are  necessarily  imitative ',  as 
imitation,  under  a  certain  guidance, 
is  the  proper  first  process  of  acquir- 
ing the  use  of  one's  own  powers.— 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
first  necessity  of  those  who  sing,  is 
the  acquisition  of  voice.  The  poet 
must  gain  the  free  command  of 
language^  before  he  can  utter  his 
own  notes,  however  original  these 
may  be.  Language  is  his  essential 
medium ;  and  he  must  learn  it  from 
others,  and  through  means  of  their 
thoughts  and  models.  To  have  it 
in  full,  free  possession — flexible  in 
use,  and  nimble  in  response,  at 
every  call — is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  future  exercise  of  his  own 
faculties.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that 
he  can  render  his  own  thoughts 
malleable  ;  and  his  own  thoughts, 
in  due  degree  as  they  are  original, 
will  be  found  difficult  of  utterance ; 
since  all  originality,  in  poetry  as  in 
science,  demands  a  phraseology  of 
its  own,  in  accordance  with  the  pe- 
culiar sentiments  or  ideas.  Just  as 
these  are  novel,  subtle  and  deep, 
will  it  be  found  difficult  to  shape 
them  into  fit  classical  speech,  unti 
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such  a  perfect  mastery  is  had,  of 
language,  as  to  enable  the  poet  to 
speak  or  sing  with  freedom.  Till 
toen,  he  will  work  in  old  materials 
and  after  old  models.  Hence,  the 
beginning  of  all  poets,  the  most 
original,  have  been  imitative ;  and 
we  must  regard  this  as  a  necessity, 
— not  to  be  complained  of — a  nat- 
ural and  inevitable  process  of 
training,  without  which  they  never 
could  reach  independence  of  air,  or 
excursiveness  of  night,  or  variety  of 
note,  or  due  command  of  their  own 
thoughts. 

But  it  is  in  spite  of  all  this,  even 
where  we  find  the  poet  thus  imita- 
tive, and  wandering  off  from  native 
to  foreign  material,  that  we  shall 
yet  find  him  giving  evidence  of  the 
influence  of  the  Genius  Loci^  what- 
ever l»e  his  themes.  He  may — the 
young  poet  of  Carolina  for  exam- 
ple—may select  his  topics  from  the 
classical  Mythologies  of  Greece; 
from  the  half  savage  individu- 
ualities  of  Roman  models;  from 
the  grotesque  of  the  Gothic ;  from 
the  mixed,  ornate,  confused  and 
crowded  aspects  of  the  Byzantine; 
from  the  equal  glare  and  mystery 
of  the  oriental ;  from  the  glowing 
modem  Moresco,  and  from  the  re- 
cent mystical  of  the  German.  Such 
—one  or  the  other — shall  afford 
him,  equally,  the  theme  and  model. 
And  he  will  build  his  verse  upon 
these  time-worn  foundations,  with- 
out asking,  for  one  moment,  whether 
they  acconl  with  his  own  genius,  or 
the  atmosphere,  moral  or  natural,  in 
which  alone  he  breathes.  But,  to 
the  thoughtful  and  genial  critic, 
these  will  conclude  nothing  against 
the  young  beginner  in  his  early  ef- 
forts. He  will  allow  for  the  natur- 
al servility  of  a  beginner,  not  yet 
assured  of  his  own  powers;  and, 
attaching  himself,  for  temporary 
support,  even  to  a  ruined  and  fall- 
ing literature ;  one,  at  least,  which, 
having  exhaaste<l  its  own  resources, 


is  to  be  regarded  only  as  furnishing 
studies  and  examples,  by  which 
other  countries  shall  work  out  their 
own  fresh  germs  of  imagination 
and  thought.  Such  a  critic  will 
see  something  more  in  the  poet, 
even  though  he  shows  himself  thus 
servile  at  the  beginning,  than  the 
staleness  of  his  themes  and  the 
timidity  with  which  he  will  follow 
— longo  intervallo — the  decided 
paces  of  his  master.  He  will  see 
the  latent  humanity  which  lies 
temporarily  buried  under  a  labored 
commonplace;  he  will  ask  if  there 
be  a  genial  sympathy  with  nature, 
in  spite  of  tiie  crudenesses  of  the 
art;  if  the  sentiment  be  waim  and 
tender,  and  characteristic  of  the 
world  in  which  the  writer  lives ;  if 
his  tones  be  mellowed  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  sunny  beauty  of 
the  sky  which  bends  above  him ; 
in  harmony  with  the  fruits  and 
flowers  among  which  he  walks ;  in 
keeping  with  the  scene ;  and,  in 
any  degree,  the  exponent  of  that 
social  moral  which  his  people  most 
acknowledge.  Is  there  any  sign  of 
glow,  of  enthusiasm,  of  a  lurking 
independence  of  mood,  which  seems 
to  long  to  break  away  from  its 
shackles  ?  Does  that  muse,  which 
has  yet,  for  the  time,  chosen  her 
own  restraints  so  unwisely,  yet  be- 
tray an  occasional  consciousness 
that  she  walks  in  fetters,  and  does 
she,  every  now  and  then,  seek  to 
break  away,  in  a  free  flight,  and 
capricious  movement  of  her  own  ? 
In  brief,  is  the  sweet,  true,  and  na- 
tive humanity  apparent  in  this 
young  singer,  through  and  in  spite 
of  all,  the  artificial  restraints  of 
verse,  melody,  and  costume  in  which 
he  habits  his  muse,  and  which  be- 
long to  other  periods  and  other 
countries  than  his  own  ?  Even  as 
Dickens  wins  our  homage,  though 
dealing  with  squalid  poverty,  -and 
crime  and  ^wretchedness,  not  be- 
cause he  shows  us  these — ^for  at 
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these  we  revolt — but  because  he 
shews  us  the  humanity  under  the 
rags — the  true  nature  still  keeping 
Bonae  virgin  fires  alight — though 
half  smothered  beneath  these  bur- 
densome and  degrading  things  of  a 
wretched  convention  with  which 
humanity  is  forever  striving  to  con- 
tend, and  under  which  she  sends 
up  a  perpetual  moan  of  complaint 
and  appeal  to  man  and  Heaven  I 

Here,  then,  is  the  rule  by  which 
we  are  to  regulate  our  judgments 
in  dealing  with  young  native  poets 
like  Mr.  Caldwell.  We  are  duly 
to  understand  the  ordinary  condi- 
tions under  which  we  call  them  up 
for  judgment.  We  are  to  know, 
first,  what  we  have  a  right  to  re- 
quire— what  we  should  reasonably 
expect,  and  not  to  decjide  upon  the 
performance,  as  a  thing  of  itself, 
but  with  due  reference  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  produced 
— by  whom,  under  what  circum- 
stances— at  what  age,  and  through 
what  embarrassments.  Praise  or 
blame  for  the  book,  per  se,  is  not 
exactly,  certainly,  not  wholly,  the 
task  before  us. 

"  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  praise  or  blame. 
The  hard  task  and  the  virtue  to  do  both." 

And  this  because,  in  the  case  of  a 
young  beginner,  we  should  never 
entirely  separate  the  book  from  the 
author.  The  book  may  be  worthless 
— in  most  such  instances  is — the  au- 
thor, however,  may  possess  resour- 
ces of  worth,  which,  under  a  proper 
critical  lead,  shall  produce  scores  of 
noble  volumes — poems  and  fictions 
which  shall  ring  through  the  souls 
of  unborn  ages,  and  keep  the  re- 
cord of  our  own,  when  it  shall  be 
wholly  unremembered,  save  through 
the  medium  of  the  poet.  Lord  By- 
ron's **Hours  of  Idleness"  deserved 
all  the  contempt  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  in  that  famous  article,  as- 
cribed to  Brougham,  which  drove 
the  young  poet  to  temporary  mad- 


ness. But  the  spirit  which  dictated 
it  was  wanton  and  malicious,  and 
unjust,  simply  as  it  assumed,  for  the 
young  poet,  no  other  powers,  in  re- 
serve, than  those  which  the  volume 
betrayed  on  the  surface.  The  critic 
should  have  looked  farther — deep- 
er— below  the  surface — should  have 
been  able  to  trace,  in  numerous 
passages — as  he  might  easily  have 
done — the  signs  of  latent  resources 
— of  faculties  in  possession,  though 
wholly  undeveloped,  which  only 
lacked  courage  for  utterance ;  and 
to  have  discovered  the  germs  of 
the  imagination  in  many  a  reluc- 
tant and  half-formed  idea  or  image. 
He  rejected  the  entourac^e — the  ac- 
companiments of  the  volume,  in 
the  characteristics — however  unde- 
veloped-—of  the  author  himself; 
and  thus  cut  himself  off  from  all 
possibility  of  a  just  judgment,  as  he 
would  have  cut  oflf  the  author  from 
all  future  approach  to  the  courts  of 
Parnassus. 

Applying  our  standards,  and  ac- 
cordmg  the  prescribed  amount  of 
toleration,  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Cald- 
well, we  are  prepared  to  believe 
that  he  gives  us  a  fair  share  of  those 
proofs  that  we  desire.  There  are 
the  glow  of  youth,  the  warmth  of  a 
genial  nature,  the  sympathies  of  a 
true  humanity,  the  entnusiasmof  a 
confiding  faith,  and  a  generous  im- 
pulse, and  a  grateful  fancy,  display- 
ed in  his  verses ;  though  he  too 
much  models  them  upon  the  past, 
and  has  chosen  themes  from  books 
which  no  longer  appeal  to  the  tastes 
of  living  races.  This  is  the  case 
with  such  poems  as  **  Tiberius  at 
Capraeae,"  "GEnone,"  and  some 
others — subjects  which  chill,  rather 
than  invite,  the  reader;  and,  in  the 
employment  of  which,  the  author 
is  in  some  danger  of  incurring  com- 
parisons with  the  performances  of 
older  Bards.  In  this  matter  of 
selecting  themes,  too  much  judg- 
ment cannot  be  exercised.    Unless 
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the  theme  be  absolutely  self-sug- 
geeted — ^not  as  a  task  for  exercise, 
but  as  appealing  to,  and  exciting 
equally  the  thoughts  and  sensibili- 
ties of  the  poet,  he  had  better  let  it 
alone — better  Jind  his  subjects  in 
his  mere  walks — the  artless,  self- 
delineating  ones  of  real  life — than 
deliberately  hunt  after  themes  upon 
which  to  expand  a  certain  amount 
of  rhythmical  industry.  Until  the 
poet  reaches  a  certain  degree  of 
power,  as  an  artist,  he  will  proper- 
ly forbear  all  ambitious  themes. — 
If  ten  years  hence,  Mr.  Caldwell — 
having,  meanwhile,  continued  his 
exercise  in  this  province — should 
chooee  certain  other  of  his  present 
subjects — that  of  "  St.  Agnes,"  for 
example — or  the  **  Coronation  of 
St.  Elizabeth,"  he  would  achieve 
£ir  more  satisfactory  results  than  he 
has  now  done,  in  the  two  poems, 
thus  named  in  his  collection.  He 
is  not  yet  capable  of  rising  to  the 
fullness  of  thought  which  they  re- 
quire, nor  is  he  master  of  the  ade- 
quate powers  of  language.  His 
verse  is  not  flowing.  In  many  in- 
stances it  lacks  in  music — in  the 
proper  measure;  and  we  are  of- 
fended on  every  page,  with  some 
harsh  crude  utterances— incomplete, 
broken  sounds — interrupted  har- 
monies, and  forced  conclusions  to 
the  verse.  In  his  more  ambitious 
subjects — those,  for  instance  in  the 
Spensarian  stanza,  his  Alexandrines 
fail.  Who  can  make  music  of 
such  lines  as  these,  and  reconcile 
the  proper  pronunciation  also? 
viz: 

"  I  saw  old  Saturn   shining  through  the 
hazy  air." 

♦  #  #  #  #  # 

•*  And  writ  in  yonder  starry  rubric  of 
the  sky." 

♦  «#«#« 
"Nor  bind  me,  like  the  Titan  to  a  Scyth- 
ian rock !" 

♦  ♦♦♦♦• 
''Sappho  and  Dido ;  Portia;  Arria, brave 

as  fair." 


''In  wonder  paused,  Empedocles'  wild 
dreams  to  hear." 


"On  earth  e'en,  givers  of  good  gifts  act 
not  this  way.'^ 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of 
downright  prose^  which  utterly  de- 
feat the  merit  in  the  stanzas  which 
theyshould  round  beautifully.  And, 
were  we  disposed  to  subject  our  au- 
thor to  a  strict  and  severe  criticism, 
we  could  point  out  such  instances 
of  hailing  and  inharmonious  verse 
on  every  page.  But,  it  will  suffice 
here  to  say  to  our  author,  whom 
it  is  our  desire  to  serve,  that 
he  has  not  yet  acquired  that  mas- 
tery of  rhyme  and  rhythm,  that 
facility  of  speech,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  poetry  ;  and  that,  even  where 
the  thought  is  fine  and  perfect,  it 
requires  to  be  sent  forth  in  a  be- 
coming costume.  His  ear  lacks 
training,  and,  once  for  all,  we  may 
mention  that  the  merits  of  all  his 
poems  are  more  or  less  impaired  by 
the  crudeness  of  the  art  which  em- 
bodies them.  It  is  only  the  really 
considerate  and  genially  indulgent 
critic,  like  ourselves,  who  will  be 
content  to  struggle  on  over  broken 
columns,  in  search  of  the  buried 
grace,  charm,  thought  or  sentiment. 
The  indifferent  reader,  finding 
himself  arrested  at  an  early  stage,  ' 
by  a  material  embarrassment,  stops 
short,  throws  down  the  book, 
and  shuts  the  door  forever  after  up- 
on the  Unhappy  poet  We  would 
reconcile  these  parties,  and  hence 
our  pains-taking  in  the  present  in- 
stance. 

Now,  there  are  cruel  friends  and 
injudicious  applauders,  in  village, 
and  little  cliques,  who,  whether  in- 
sane in  their  sympathies,  or  reck- 
less of  propriety,  will,  blindly  as 
zealously,  applaud  even  the  short- 
comings, the  blunderings,  and  the 
crudities  of  the  young  Poet — 
It  is  this  sort  of  practice  which 
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originated  the  fiimoua  prayer  of  the 
afflicted  proiigi — "  God  protect  me 
from  my  friends  1"  We  have  seen 
some  of  these  cruelties  of  friend- 
ship in  this  very  case  of  Mr.  Cald- 
well ;  and  taking  for  granted  that 
"Gods,  men  and  columns,"  will 
hardly  condescend  to  take  heed  of 
such  a  prayer,  we  claim  to  inter- 
pose, and  to  say  what  is  more  truth- 
ful, more  to  the  purpose,  and  more 
likely  to  serve  the  poet  substantially. 
We  say  to  Mr.  Caldwell,  we  regard 
— and  the  public  must  regard — 
this  volume  only  as  an  early  exer- 
cise; here  you  are  simply  acquiring 
the  use  of  certain  necessary  tools. 
You  are  only  now  preparing  your- 
self to  write  poetry.  But,  what 
you  have  written,  assures  us  that 
you  have  poetry  in  you,  which,  if 
you  will  only  pursue  the  proper 
method,  by  the  study  of  the  best 
models — by  the  study  of  yourself 
— by  constant  practice,  and  by 
carefully  eschewing  the  applause 
of  honest  but  incapable  friends, 
who  are  too  apt  to  reconcile  us  to 
our  defects — ^you  will  be  able  to 
bring  it  to  efficient  utterance  and 
develop  successfully  the  soul-facul- 
ty in  your  keeping.  Poetry,  the 
mother  of  all  the  fine  arts — the 
divinest  mode  of  mortal  speech — 
the  grandest  and  profoundest  sort 
of  mortal  thinking,  feeling,  passion 
and  sentiment,  is  not  to  be  picked 
up  at  random  as  we  run  along  the 
highways.  It  is  not  the  aside  of 
another  profession.  It  must  be 
worked  for  with  all  the  soul,  with 
all  the  strength,  all  the  love  of  the 
devotee,  who  can  never  duly  arrive 
at  the  rank  of  a  master  singer,  un- 
til he  feels  that  he  is  one  of  a  Priest- 
hood, and  at  a  shrine  which  claims, 
next  to  religion,  the  highest  mor- 
tal reverence.  To  be  duly  success- 
ful in  your  art,  you  must  learn  to 
value  it  accordmg  to  its  own  im- 
perishable standards.  It  is  not  a 
mere  boy's  song  for  chirping  chits 


and  children — boys  and  girls.  It 
is  the  oldest  of  all  literatures,  the 
original  language  of  all  religions, 
and  the  longest  lived,  as  it  is  the 
first  born,  of  all  the  arts.  To  serve 
at  such  an  altar — to  work  in  such  a 
profession — demands  of  you  all  the 
worship,  industry,  time,  thought, 
study,  skill,  that  your  strength  and 
your  genius  can  possibly  exert  in 
becoming  exercises. 

But  it  would  be  unfair,  equally 
as  regards  author  and  reader,  after 
these  generalizations,  not  to  detach 
some  specimens  of  the  Poet's  rouse, 
and  show  in  what  degree  we  are 
iustified  in  our  criticism.  We  se- 
lect for  this  purpose,  the  two  poems 
to  which  we  have  specially  referred, 
that  namely  on  "St.  Agnes,"  and 
that  on  the  "  Crowning  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth." These  are  chosen  themes 
of  the  author,  and  may  be  taken  as 
fair  samples  of  his  most  ambitious 
efforts,  not  that  they  are  the  best 
in  the  volume.  On  the  contrary, 
in  these  two  performances  the  pow- 
ers of  the  poet  have  have  not  so 
well  seconded  his  desires ;  and,  per- 
haps, because  of  the  very  reason 
that  the  themes  were  deliberately 
chosen,  as  subjects  of  poetic  exer- 
cise, and  were  not  absolutely  self- 
suggested  by  his  own  sympathies. 
This  sort  of  experiment,  upon  one's 
own  powers,  as  we  have  said  before, 
can  only  be  tried  successfully  by 
one  who  has  attained  a  sufficient 
mastery  of  his  art,  in  the  season  of 
matured  development.  The  story 
of  St.  Agnes  is  briefly  this:  A 
young  maiden,  a  convert  to  the 
Christian  faith,  is  required  to  re- 
nounce her  belief,  on  penalty  of 
death.  She  defies  the  doom,  ad- 
heres to  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and 
perishes  a  virgin  martyr — a  simple 
legend,  susceptible  of  beautifiil  uses 
in  art,  whether  in  poetry  or  painting. 
The  reader  will  judge  for  himself  of 
Mr.  Caldwell's  success  in  treating 
it      In   republishing  it  here,  we 
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atrip  the  poem  of  all  the  unneces- 
sary notes  which  accompany  it. 

SAnrr  agnes. 

The  sunlight  is  streaming  O'er  turret 
and  tower, 
Awaking  each  beautiful  hue 
That  slept  in  the  bosom  of  every  fair 
flower 
'Mid  the  myriad  pearl-drops  of  dew. 
The  almond  trees  scatter  their  blossoms 
so  white, 
The  purple  buds  swell  on  each  vine, 
And  the  breezes  of  morning,  all  sportive 
and  light, 
*Mid  the  young  vernal  flowers  entwine. 
But  why,   at  this  beautiful  hour  of  the 
morn, 
Comes  a  crowd  to  the  forum  so  fast  ? 
Why  is  seated  the  judge,  supercilious 
and  stem, 
Why  stands  each  beholder  aghast  ? 
Behold !   'tis  a  maiden,  oh  wonderful 
sight, 
A  maiden  of  beauty  most  rare, 
Who  stands  there  arrayed  in  pure  gar- 
ments of  white, 
While  loose  o'er  her  neck  falls  her 
hair. 
Her  face,  in  devotion  upturned  to  the 
sky, 
Is  glowing  with  visions  of  bliss 
That  stream  from  the   life  beatific  on 
high, 
And  eclipsing  all  glories  of  this. 
One  hand  on  her  breast,  that  is  heaving 
with  joy. 
Now  presses  the  cross  to  her  heart ; 
Attesting  the  rapture  that  beams  in  her 
eye 
Is,  like  Mary's,  the  blest  *^  better  part." 
Her  face  is  not  full,  like  the  faces  of 
those 
Who  live  for  the  pleasures  of  sense ; 
But  pale  as  a  lily,  save  one  spot  of  rose 
^That  burns  on  the  white  cheek,  in- 
tense. 
That  fair,  fragile  form !  that  meek,  gen- 
tle face ! 
Who  is  it?  why  stands  she  in  prayer? 
Sawt  Agnes,  the  mirror  of  beauty  and 
grace, 
Her  faith  is  about  to  declare. 
*•  Speak,  Agkes  !"  the  judge  then  acoott- 
ed  the  maid, 
And  save  thy  own  life  by  a  word  j 
Forswear  thy  vain  Christ,  let  thy  wor- 
ship be  paid 
To  the  gods  whom  your  fathers  adored. 
I  know  thou  art  young — I  fear   thou'rt 
deceived 
By  those  who  have  taught  thee  this 
faith. 
Come,  bow  to  the  gods  whom  your  fa- 
thers received, — 
And  know,  thy  refusal  is  death !" 


The  maiden  swept  her  golden  hair 

From  off*  her  marble  brow. 
And  raising  to  the  heavens  her  eyes, 

She  said,  "  oh  hear  me  Thou  ! 
Thou  Jesus,  to  whose  arms  I  fly. 

And  whose  embrace  shall  prove 
My  spouse  most  faithful  to  his  word, 

And  to  his  plighted  love. 
Hast  thou  not,  on  my  trembling  hand. 

Placed  thy  rich  bridal  ring, 
And  pearls  and  jewels  on  my  neck, 

The  richest  earth  can  bring? 
For  milk  and  honey,  from  thy  lips, 

Flow  in  a  ceaseless  stream. 
And  in  thy  arms  I  still  shall  be 

Pure  as  an  angel's  dream. 
Thy  bride  shall  wear  her  virgin-wreath 

Through  the  long  flight  of  time ; 
While  nuptial  hymns  and  songs  of  joy 

Peal  thro'  yon  heaven  sublime  ! 
True,  I  am  young,  but  I  would  die. 

For  thus  my  soul  shall  go 
To  reach  the  endless  bliss,  on  high, 

Of  Him  I  loved  below. 
— Life  has  been  sweet  and  will  be  short, 

Although  I  count  it  not 

By  brief  clepsydras,  but  by  bliss 
That  cannot  be  forgot ! 

The  years  I've  passed  since  first  I 
bore 
My  blessed  Saviour's  name, 

Have  been  all  bliss  j    and  shall  I 
now 
Renounce  my  faith  in  shnme  ? 

Oh,  bliss  of  earth!  oh,  love  of  man  * 
Faint  stars  in  earth's  dark  night. 

How  do  ye  pale  and  die  before 
A  God's  love's  holier  light ! 

Fair  as  ye  seem,  and  beautiful, 
Like  frost-work  on  a  flower, 

One  glorious  sun-beam  melts  your 
charms, 
And  blots  your  beauty's  power ! 

But  as  yon  sun,  when  farthest  off, 
Pours  his  most  vital  ray. 

So  now,  in  death's  dark  vale  of 
shades, 
A  cheering  beam  of  day 

Streams  thro'  the  gloom  and  warms 
my  heart. 
While  grandly,  from  afar. 

Sweet  angels'  songs  inspire  my  soul ; 
And,  as  eve's  earliest  star 

Shows  heaven    amid  the  coming 
night, 
And  lights  the  lonesome  gloom ; 

My  guardian-angel  stands  by  me 
And  points  the  bliss  to  come. 
Ye  white- winged  seraphs!  lo.Icome! 
— Where  is  my  heavenly  spouse  ? 
Ye  bridesmaid  angels  standing  round 
To  catch  my  earliest  vows, 
Behold!  the  fear  of  shame  and  death 
Join  with  afl*ection's  wail 
To  cheat  my  bridegroom  of  his  bride. 
But  His  love  must  prevail ! 
Alas !  my  mother — 'twas  thy  voice 

That  gave  that  saddening  moan  ; 
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But  cheer  thee,  dearest !— weep  me  not, 

Think  where  I  will  be  gone. 
My  sire !  when  by  the  fireside  thou 

Shalt  miss  the  absent  one, 
And  at  the  quiet  reaper  hour 

Long  for  a  silenced  tone, 
Think  of  my  joys !  oh,  would  ye  keep 

Your  child  a  squalid  worm, 
When  death  can  change  my  shapeless 
self 

To  beauty's  radiant  form  ? 
And  would  ye  have  me  grovel  here 

A  sad,  unsightly  thing. 
When  death  can  give  me  power  to  soar 

On  rainbow-tinted  wing  ? 
Death  is  no  rolling,  wintry  wave, 

To  chill  my  eager  gaze  ; 
But  through  its  depths  a  pathway  lies. 

And  o'er  its  billows  blase 
Bright  stars  to  guide  me — while,  afar, 

The  angels  bid  me  come ; 
I  fear  the  surging  waters  not. 

Nor  yet  the  midnight  gloom !'' 

*<  Cease  thy  wild  dreammgs,  hapless 
girl ! 

Thy  doom  is  sealed  ;  now  say 
Thy  last  farewells,  for  here  thou  diest." 

The  stern  judge  turned  away 
Lest  he  might  weep,  for  all  hearts  felt 

A  pang  to  see  her  die  ; 
But  she  was  calm,  and  not  a  tear 

Bedimmed  her  sparkling  eye : 
"Mother,  farewell!    sweet    mother, 
mine! 

Oh  give  thy  heart  to  Him 
Who  will  be  all  in  life,  to  thee, 

And  in  death's  valley  dim ; 
My  father !— oh  this  pang  supreme ! 

Relieve  me,  best-beloved. 
It  rends  my  soul  from  thee  to  part ; 

Thus  deeply  am  I  proved. 
Tarewell !  and  take  this  charge  forme : 

—Go  seek  that  noble  youth 
Who  loved  me  well,  and  whom  I  loved. 

And  bid  him  seek  the  truth. 
— When  first  my  fancy  woke  to  know 

The  thrilling  pain  of  love, 
He  vowed  his  faithful  heart  to  me. 

And  I could  but  approve  ! 

Then  I  knew  nothing  of  that  One 

Whose  higher  love  should  claim 
Our  hearts,  and  leave  no  place 

For  earthly  lover's  name : 
— Oh,  bid  him  never  think  of  me 

As  recreant  to  my  faith  j 
But  tell  him  of  my  higher  love^ 

And  my  triumphant  death. 
He  was  a  form  of  beauty's  mould, 

When  first  he  met  my  sight, 
And  feelings,  hitherto  unknown. 

Unbidden,  flushed  to  light ; 
I  deemed  no  earthly  form  so  fair, 

I  loved  with  ardent  soul ; 
And  when  I  knew  this  love  must  yield 

To  other  love's  control. 
And  I  must  drive  him  from  my  heart, 

—I  wept  in  blank  despair ! 


But    Hx  who  claimed  my  heart  hat 
brought 

A  holier  feeling  there. 
I  think  no  more  of  that  dear  youth, 

But  on  my  heavenly  love 
My  hopes,  my  joys,  my  being  rest ; 

His  faith  I  go  to  prove. 
I  felt  his  warm  blood  shed  for  me. 

Drop  on  my  trembling  cheek ; 
And  gratitude,  and  awe,  and  love. 

Forbade  my  lips  to  speak. 
Oh  Saviour  mine !  I  come  to  thee, 

Thy  promises  to  claim  ; 
I  show  thy  seal — thy  blood,  my  Lord ! 

Canst  thou  forget  my  name  ? 
Behold  !  I  come  to  thee,  to  thee 

Whose  love  my  soul  has  fired ; 
For  whom  I  die — whose  smile  alone 

My  whole  heart  has  desired." 

The  maiden  bent  her  lily  neck. 

And  raised  her  prayerful  eyes, 
And,  clasping  to  her  heart  the  cross, 

Saw  opening  Paradise ! 
The  angryjudge  reproached  the  slave. 

Then  quick  the  expectant  sword 
Cut  the  fair  flesh  and  sent  the  soul 

To  meet  its  heavenly  Lord ! 

Seed    of  the    church  *  oh«    precious 
blood, 

Thy  martyrs  shed  in  joy, 
Long  may  such  noble  themes  as  this 

Our  earnest  thought  employ  ! 
And  hallowed  be  their  memories  still* 

And  cherished  ever  bright 
The  death  of  those  whose  holy  death 

Is  ''  precious  in  His  sight." 

We  shall  not  undertake  the  an- 
alysis of  this  poem  in  detail :  we 
leave  that  to  the  reader.  But,  let 
us  ask,  does  the  author  raise  us  to 
the  full  conception  of  this  noble 
act  of  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
this  young  maiden  ?  Are  the  tones, 
the  ideas,  here  employed,  calculated 
to  fill  us  with  the  full  grandeur  of 
the  scene?  Does  the  poet  rise 
himself  to  its  conception  ?  Has  it 
that  solemn  cast  of  religion  and 
sacrifice  which  end  in  martyrdom,, 
and  which  the  theme  requires? 
Are  we  made  to  see  the  stern  migh  t 
and  ferocious  rule  of  Paganism, 
with  all  its  formidable  array  of  De- 
monic-Divinities, confronted  by  the 
meek,  resigned,  but  fearless  and 
beautiful  sweetness  of  Christianity? 
Is  the  portraiture  of  the  scene — 
are  the  aspects  which  environ  it — 
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^6  agitated  and  conflicting  multi- 
tudes, torn  with  surprise,  Yfonder, 
hate  or  admiration,  so  depicted  as 
ihsii  yrefeel  them,  and  see  them,  to 
the  face,  in  full,  as  in  a  grand  his- 
toric picture  of  a  great  tragedy? 
The  yery  measure  chosen  by  tLe 
poet,  that  liltine,  ballad  like,  trip- 
ping  verse,  which  suits  better  a 
love- song  than  a  terrible  chorus  of 
fate — such  as  this — is,  itself,  almost 
fatal  to  the  performance.  Choosing 
such  a  verse,  nothing  but  the  moat 
admirable  art,  working  up  the  most 
noble  thoughts  and  sentiments, 
could  possibly  save  the  production 
from  failure.  If  Mr.  Caldwell  had 
aimed  at  nothing  more  than  to 
show  how  easily  he  could  frame,  in 
light  measures,  a  series  of  pretty 
lines  and  fancies,  he  has  probably 
achieved  his  task  succ/Cssfully.  But 
Art,  and  Truth,  and  Poetry,  require 
something  more.  The  thought 
must  rise  to  the  theme ;  the  con- 
ception must  accord  with  its  neces- 
sities; the  verse  must  have  that 
organ-like  dignity  which  the  mar- 
tyrdom demands.  The  situation  is 
not  unlike  that  of  Iphigenia;  and 
we  naturally  ask  how  jEschylus  or 
Shakspeare,  would  have  treated 
racb  a  subject?  We  do  not  say 
this  to  annoy  Mr.  Caldwell.  It 
would  be  absurd.  We  do  not  ask 
him  to  do  as  .^Eschylus  and  Shak- 
q>eare  would  have  done.  The  pur- 
pose is  not  the  criticism  of  this 
volume,  but  the  counsel  to  the  au- 
Uior,  for  the  future,  either  against 
such  choice  of  subject,  or  in  behalf 
of  such  a  recognition  of  the  first 
standards  of  poetry,  as  to,  prove 
that  he  has  sdme  conception  of  the 
true  mode  in  which  the  work 
ahonld  be  done. 

In  his  note  to  this  poem,  he  tells 
OS,  gravely,  that  he  has  been  found 
&ult  with,  because,  while  making 
SaiDt  Agnesa martyr  to  thefaith,  he 
has  also  shown  her  as  sensible  to  a 
mortal  love.  His  critic  was  a  block- 


head for  his  pains  I  as  if  Human 
were  inconsistent  with  Divine  Love; 
as  if  God  were  in  conflict  with  Hu- 
manity; as  if  Humanity  were  not 
the  very  process  for  reaching  divine 
love ;  as  if  Saint  Agnes  would  have 
been  half  the  Saint  she  is  recog- 
nized to  be  if  she  had  not  been  en- 
dowed with  all  the  susceptibilities 
and  sentiments,  all  the  tenderness 
and  naturalness  of  heart,  which 
belonged  to  her  youth,  sex  and 
beauty.  Let  Mr.  Caldwell  ease 
himself  as  soon  as  possible  of  all 
such  criticisms  and  critics.  If  his 
oflences  against  art  were  not  much 
more  serious  than  those  which  he 
has  committed  against  the  pure 
faith  and  true  religion  of  his  he- 
roine, we  should  cTap  hands  and 
say,  "well  done,  young  Poet!" 
Now,  he  only  moves  us  to  say,  "Go 
to,  critic  I  Is  the  day  of  biffotry 
and  blockheads  never  to  end  r 

But  we  pass  to  the  next  produc- 
tion, which  we  propose  to  select 
We  give  it  vrith  the  author^s  own 
epigraph,  as  quite  sufficient  for  the 
comprehension  of  the  subject 

Fair  month  of  Mary !  thou  bast  seen 

In  thy  sweet  time  of  smiling  skies, 
No  day  more  gloriously  serene 

On  thy  young  blushing  flowers  arise! 
Not  with  a  fierce,  malignant  heat, 

But  with  a  bright  and  crystal  ray, 
The   sun  sheds   down   his  Influence 
sweet, 

And  robes  the  world  in  smiling  day. 
Thus  is  the  world  without ;  but  lo ! 

A  minster-pile,  moss-grown  and  old, 
Wherein  the  voice  of  royal  woo 

A  tale  of  matchless  sorrow  told. 
The  imperial  crown  is  on  his  head, 

In  a  long  coarse  tunic  lies  his  face. 
And    manhood's  glorious   pride  dis- 
played 

In  stalwart  figure,  knightlv  grace ; 
The  Emperor !  Earth's  haughtiest  son. 

The  valiant  warrior,  craAy,  wise ; 
Whose  prowess  all  the  Soldans  own. 

And  triumphs  tell,  'neath  Syrian 
skies. 
Taught  by  the  wisest  man  who  e'er 

In  Peter's  sacred  chair  hath  sat, 
His  name  is  now  a  spell  of  fear 

From  SoHWARZ-WALD  unto  Arasat  ! 
— Why  is  he  here  alone,  in  prayer, 

While  only  by  yon  altar  swings 
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A  dying  lamp,  whose  tremulous  glare 
A  sickly  gleam  o'er  the  Missal  fliogs? 
Oh  eloquence  of  Death  !  thy  spell 
Hath  brought  this  haughty  emperor 
low. 
His  tearful  eyes  his  anguish  tell, 
While  thus  he  breathes  his  plaint 
of  woe: 
"  Sweet  flower !  translated  to  thy  pro- 
per soil, 
Exotic  rare,  from  earth  to  heaven  return! 
Done  is  thy  task  of  tears  and  sighs 
and  toil, 
Thy  penance  dreary  and  thy  doom  to 
mourn. 
Tried  in  the  fire,  pure  gold ; — a  ressel 
rare 
Of  holiest  love  and  deep-devoted  faith, 
For  thee  God^s  angers  with  delight 
prepare 
The  Sabbath-benediction  after  death. 
Oh  saintly  queen,  Elizabeth !    whose 
heart 
ToGod  and  charity  alone  was  given,  . 
Vainly  I  hoped  that  I  might  share  a  part 
Of  thy  rich  blessings — but  not  so,  sweet 
Heaven ! 
— E'en  as  I  heard  that  when  thou  car- 
riedst  food, 
Wrapped  in  thy  mantle,  to  a  sick  man's 
bed. 
And  when  thou  gavest  it,  an  angel 
strewed 
O'er  alltheoflering,  roses  white  and  red ; 
That  when  the  leprous  child  was  faint 
and  chill, 
Thou  took'st  him  up  and  laid  him  on  thy 
bed. 
And  a  strange  glory  all  the  room  did 
fill. 
And  haios  quivered  from  the  sleeper's 
head; 
That  thou  didst  %\ve  to  feed  the  poor, 
when  even 
Thyself  wast  hungry ;  how  no  storm  or 
night 
Restrained  thy  duty  to  the  sick  \ — and 
Heaven 
.  Blest  Earth  with  something  of  celestial 
light ; 
That  by  the  leper  with  angelic  care 
Thy  form  was  seen,  thy  gentle  voice 
was  heard, 
And  Woe  and  Want,  and  Madness 
and  Despair 
Sunk,  charmed  to  slumber  by  thy  pray- 
erful word ; 
I  begged  the  gifl  of  such  an  one  as  thou ; 
— May  all  my  vain  desires  be  now  for- 
given ! ' 
I  know  thou  wert  of  right,  I  feel  it  now, 
Alone  to  be  the  blessed  bride  of  Heaven ! 

Until  I  knew  of  thy  angelic  fame, 
Hy  life  was  lost  in  thoughts  unworthy 
man; 
But  at  the  earliest  mention  of  thy 
name, 
A  better  being  in  my  life  began  ; 


—E'en  as  a  marsh-reed,  silent  and 
alone. 
Gives  no  inspiring  thought  to  passers  by, 
'Till  waked  to  music's  wild   etherial 
tone 
By  some  chance-wind  that  wanders  from 
the  sky ; 
So,  at  thy  name,  a  holier  music  rose 
And  thrilled  my  heart  with  ecstasy  di- 
vine. 
That  made  this  heart  a  holier  ray  dis- 
close. 
And  gave  that  life  an  image  and  a  shrine! 
— Through  my  strange  checkered  his- 
tory, this  love 
Runs  like  a  brook  through  rugged  moun- 
tain-chains. 
A  smoother  land  of  even  face  to  prove, 
A  happier  clime  of  level  groves  and 
plains. 
But  as  that  Greek,  the  wisest  of  his 
race. 
E'en  in  his  ship-wreck,  saw  above  the 
wave 
The  olive-branches  hang,  so  I  can  trace 
The  bough  of  Hope  hang  o'er  thy  sainted 

grave ; 
A  branch  of  amaranth !  whose  eternal 

bloom 
Shall  show  one  green  spot  to  my  eyes 
forever  ; 
E'en  though  that  place  shall  be  a  voice- 
less tomb. 
Aught  else  shall  hold  this  heart  of  mine, 
oh  never !" 

Now  from  without,  the  chorus  rose, 
And  music  throbbed,  and  swelled  and 
sank; 

The  doors  are  opened ;  inward  flows 
The  mighty  throng  of  every  rank. 

The  boys  from  burning  censers  flung 
Rich  clouds  of  perfume  on  the  air, 

And  banners,  cross  and  crosier  bung 
HLfh  o'er  the  crowd  that  knelt  in  prayer. 

Soon  o'er  the  altars  biased  on  high 
Innumerous  candles ;  and  the  throng 

Of  bishops,  abbots,  priests  drew  nigh 
The  sacrea  tomb  with  solemn  song. 

The  coffin  borne  by  mitred  men 
And  that  proud  Emperor,  was  laid 

Before  the  shrine  and  opeped ;  then 
Behold  the  queen,  the  saintly  dead  ! 

Upon  her  gaze  the  hundreds  now, 
And  bless  the  pallid,  peaceful  face ; 

The  smile  still  beaming  from  her  brow 
With  all  its  former  angel^race ! 

And  now  the  solemn  Mass  is  ftaid, 
And  hundreds  heed  the  sacred  rite ; 

The  ancient  forms  are  sung  and  read, 
— Those  words  wherein  all  times  unite. 

Now,  at  the  Ofiertory-time, 
Behold  the  Emperor  arise, 

His  brow  proclaims  his  grief  sublime, 
And  tears  that  dim  his  glorious  eyes. 

What  shall  he  oflTer  at  her  shrine  ? 
What  costly  gift  shall  he  present  ? 

Some  glittering  jewel  of  the  mine, 
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Worthy  an^  emperor  and — a  saint  ? 

He  takes  the  crown  from  off  his  head 
And,  trembling,  stops  a  moment ;  now, 

He  bends  above  the  sainted  dead, 
And  puts  the  crown  upon  her  brow  : 

'*  In  life  thou  wonldst  not  be  my  bride. 
Though  crowns  imperial  I  had  given ; 

— ^But  now,  I  crown  thee  with  more  pride. 
Oh  holy  queen,  a  saint  of  Heaven  !*' 

With  this  selection,  we  close  our 
notice,  forbearing  further  coroinent 
In  some  degree,  the  poem  is  obnox- 
ious to  the  censure  passed  upon 
the  preceding.    But,  with  our  pre- 


vious criticism,  the  reader  will 
be  in  no  danger  of  arriving  at  a 
false  judgment.  This  last  piece  is 
decidedly  superior,  in  treatment,  to 
the  former ;  but  very  faulty,  never- 
theless, in  design  and  working.  If 
Mr.  Caldwell  will  receive  our  dicta, 
in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they 
are  delivered,  we  shall  be  pleased  ; 
and  we  have  no  question  that  he 
will  go  on  his  way  with  a  better 
capacity  for  future  development  in 
his  art  So  mote  it  be,  and  so  we 
earnestly  desire. 


FLOWERS. 


LILT,   KALMIA  AND  AZAUBA. 


•  Not  a  flower 


But  hath  its  moral.    Oh !  your  Turks  were  right, 

Who  wrote  their  loves  in  flowers.    They  have  a  speech, 

In  hue  and  form  and  scent,  which,  would  we  learn, 

Were  all  so  many  lessons  for  the  soul. 

No  less  than  heart.    Now  look  on  yonder  lilies — 

The  pictures  of  complacent  vanity, 

Beautiful  idiots  swimming  with  the  stream. 

And  for  a  perfect  show  of  mirth  and  beauty. 

Behold  the  Kalmia,  the  Aialaea  ! 


THB   PAPATA. 


Ah !  She  seems, — 
So  supercilious  in  her  gracefulness, 
So  proud  in  Harmony  of  beauty — like 
The  blue-eyed  damsel,  slender  at  sixteen, 
With  all  love's  roses  glowing  in  her  cheeks, 
And  all  love's  fires  enkindling  in  her  heart, 
Tet  check'd  by  modesty  and  prudent  fear, 
Simply  erect  and  proud  as  she  appears, 
Not  wanton. 
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WOMEN. 


BT  A   **FEMME  II9COMPRI8S." 


"  I  caDDot  be  a  man  with  wish- 
ing, therefore  I  will  die  a  woman 
with  grieving,"  sighs  pretty,  wilful 
Beatrice,  her  high  spirit  burning  at 
injustice,  and  her  true  heart  touched 
into  tears,  and  through  the  years 
as  they  roll,  Beatrice's  lamenta- 
tion has  been  re-echoed  and  re- 
peated by  thousands  of  women,  as 
they  lived  drearily  through  the 
'triste*meti6r'  of  their  existence. 
Was  there  ever  a  woman,  however 
exquisitely  feminine,  or  delicately 
tender,  who  would  not  at  some 
time  have  become  a  man  with 
wishing?  Was  there  ever  a  man 
who  did  not  self-gloriously  join  his 
loud  Amen  to  the  old  Jewish 
thanksgiving,  "I  thank  thee.  Oh 
Lord  I  that  Thou  hast  not  made 
me  a  woman!"  And  the  men  are 
right  to  thank  God  that  they  are 
not  women,  and  the  Mexican  mo- 
ther was  right  to  pray  God  that 
her  child  might  not  be  a  daughter, 
"  for  very  sorrowful  is  the  life  of  a 
woman  !"  Not  sorrowful,  not  sad 
in  the  coarse  sense  in  which  the 
strong-minded  women  of  the  North 
represent  it — ^true  women  will  not 
and  do  not,  accept  them  as  their 
exponents.  They  have  no  longing 
for  the  heavy  responsibilities  of 
public  duties,  for  the  physician's 
life-exhausting  career,  the  lawyer's 
tortuous  pursuits,  the  hard  drudg- 
ery of  mechanical  labor,  or  the 
never-ending  annoyances  of  com- 
mercial struggles.  From  deeper 
sources  arise  their  dissatisfaction 
and  discontented  murmurings. 

All  the  world  agrees  in  ridicul- 
ing and  caricaturing  the  ^femme 
incomprise"    of  Parisian   society. 


but,  like  most  French  epigrammatic 
classifications,  this  has  its  germ  of 
truth,  and  stripped  of  its  affecta- 
tion and  pedantry,  expresses  well 
one  of  the  most  general  subjects  of 
feminine  complaint.  Women  are 
misunderstood  every  day  and  every 
hour.  Will  men  never  learn  to 
know  them?  Does  a  father  ever 
comprehend  his  daughter ;  a  bro- 
ther, his  sister ;  or  e\  en  a  husband, 
his  wife?  The  veiled  prophet  of 
Elhorassan  lived  in  open  sunshine 
compared  to  the  mystery  with 
which  they  seem  ui^bnsciously  to 
surround  themselves.  To  a  man's 
dim  perception,  their  modesty  be- 
comes coldness ;  their  pride,  indif- 
ference or  stupidity;  their  confid- 
ingness,  a  love  of  *  gossip  parlance;* 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  their  frivol- 
ity is  mistaken  for  amiability ;  their 
forwardness  for  sweet  simplicity, 
and  coquetry  stands  highest  in  the 
list  of  their  virtues.  Thus,  seeing 
their  finest  qualities  misunderstood 
and  undervalued,  and  their  worst 
faults  admired  and  applauded,  they 
are  ready  for  the  sake  of  that  sym- 
pathy and  affection  which,  by  in- 
stinct and  education,  they  are  forced 
to  consider  their  highest  good, 
their  greatest  necessity,  to  lay  aside 
all  that  is  really  natural  and  true, 
and  assume  only  what  seems  to 
their  purblind  masculine  judges 
most  pleasing  and  attractive.  Would 
this  life  of  masking  and  pretence 
suit  you,  oh  Daniels,  come  to  judg- 
ment ! — most  excellent  young  men ! 
who  so  sapiently  declare  all  women 
to  be  born  actresses,  and  to  enjoy 
thoroughly  the  taking  a  false  part 
on  the  world's  stage  ?    Did  you 
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ever  consider  the  possibility  that 
you  might  have  forced  upon  them 
this  necessity  of  playing  a  r6le  con- 
tinually,  one,  too,  which  roust  be 
moet  highly  colored,  most  over- 
wrought and  caricatured  to  suit 
joi^^e  and  taste,  insensible  to  the 
nic«^an3  more  delicate  shades  of 
truth  and  nature  ? 

And  yet  ii  would  be  hard  to  say 
why  a  woman  is  so  anxious  to  at- 
tract and  attach  to  her  any  man, 
even  the  most  loyal  and  cbivalric. 
Good  men  write  and  talk  of  women 
gracefully,  tenderly,  nobly — the 
world  rings  with  their  magnani- 
mous recognition  and  welcome  of 
their  great  and  heroic  sisters.  Tom 
Moore  sung  in  a  burst  of  such  true 
and  exquisite  devotion,  that  it  brings 
the  tears  into  one's  eyes  only  to 
think  of  it : 

''  One  momentV  dream  about  thee, 
Is  worth  a  lonff  and  endless  year 

Of  waking  bliss  without  thee, 
My  own  love !  my  only  dear !" 

Yet,  we  all  know  how  selBshly 
he  treated  his  little  Bessie,  bow 
she  made  all  the  self-sacrifices  and 
self  denials,  and  he  had  all  the 
pleasures  and  enjoyments!  And 
to  such  an  end  does  it  always  come, 
such  is  the  inevitable  practical  car- 
rying out  of  all  these  beautiful 
themes  of  love  and  admiration. 
Women  demand  so  much  from  men, 
they  receive  so  very,  very  little,  not 
that  the  men  are  to  be  blamed  for 
it — they  do  the  best  they  can — but 
their  capacities  for  loving  are  so 
narrow,  so  limited.  Of  all  posi- 
tions in  the  world,  that  of  a  wife 
aeems  to  us  the  most  thankless  and 
unenviable.  Look  at  the  happiest 
married  pair  within  the  circle  of 
jourac^quaintance,  dear  reader;  see 
how  the  wife  thinks  of  her  hus- 
band all  day;  how  she  plans  for 
him ;  how  she  watches  him ;  how 
proud  she  is  of  him ;  how  her  pleas- 
ures depend  only  upon  him ;  how 
"her  life  is  passed  in  waiting  for 
▼OL.  m.  4 


him;"  how  she  bl€k)ms  into  joy 
when  he  comes,  and  see  how  shyly 
and  timidly  she  ventures  to  show 
her  joy,  and  love,  and  pleasure, 
lest  she  should  annoy  or  displease 
him  1  Then  see  how  independent 
he  is  of  her  for  his  amusement; 
how  plainly  he  shows  that  she  is 
often  de  trap  to  him ;  bow  merci- 
lessly he  admires  in  other  women 
charms  which,  she  knows,  she  does 
not  possess;  how  obstinately  he 
indulges  all  his  personal  tastes  and 
fancies,  loving  his  wife  well  enough 
when  she  comes  in  his  way ;  think* 
ing  of  her  tenderly,  when  he  thinks 
of  her  at  all ;  taking  all  her  sym- 
pathy, and  her  cares,  and .  giving, 
how  little!  in  return.  Then  see 
how  easily,  when  death  vanquishes 
the  love  which  yields  only  to  his 
resistless  power,  how  easily  he  fills 
her  vacant  place !  Chloe  is  loved 
as  well  as  Daphne, so  nearly  equally 
that  one  could  almost  fancy  it  was 
the  position  that  was  loved  and  not 
the  individual.  Oh,  Roses  not  gath- 
ered in  your  season,  rejoice  that, 
though  you  have  not  known  the 
moments  of  bliss  that  loving  and 
being  loved  can  bestow,  you  also 
have  not  known  the  miseries  of 
such  domestic  happiness,  "the 
only  bliss  that  survived  the  fall !" 
In  one  character,  and  in  one 
character  only,  does  a  woman  re- 
ceive more  than  her  full  share  of 
applause  and  admiration  from  the 
masculine  world,  and  strangely 
enough  it  is  in  the  r61e,  which, 
with  all  her  great  histrionic  power, 
she  fills  most  weakly  and  unsuc- 
cessfully. In  older  times  it  was 
the  custom  for  beauties  who  had 
outlived  the  possibility  of  future 
conquests,  to  retire  to  Convents,  or 
at  least  to  leave  the  gay  world  of 
frivolity  and  fashion,  and  become 
devotees  **  maia  nous  avons  change 
tout  celaP  We  modems — our  d 
devant  belles — ^become  authoresses, 
convert  their  wreaths  of  rose  and 
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myrtle  into  crowns  of  laurel  and 
bay — and,  as  their  lights  fade  and 
grow  dim  in  one  quarter  of  the 
social  heaven,  they  blaze  out  in 
another  so  dazzling,  and  bewilder- 
ing the  senses  with  new  proofs  of 
their  infinite  variety,  "that  it  would 
need  more  stoicism  than  belongs  to 
poor  human  nature  to  separate  the 
aijoration  of  the  woman  from  the 
appreciation  of  the  author." 

These  pretty  butterflies,  who  have 
hitherto  "toiled  not,  nor  spun," 
gain  much  by  this  exchange  of  their 
empty  triumphs  for  these  literary 
victories  which  yield  them  tangible 
and  profitable  fruit ;  for  the  world, 
taken  by  surprise  at  the  unexpected 
transformation,  surrenders  at  dis- 
cretion ;  and  works  of  no  intrinsic 
merit  whatever,  when  recognized 
as  the  production  of  the  well-known 
Mme.  Une  Telle,  create  great  sen- 
sation, are  called  for  in  edition  af- 
ter edition,  read  with  avidity,  and 
over-praised  and  overrated  from 
one  end  of  the  community  to  the 
other.  The  critic,  remorseless  and 
cruel  to  his  masculine  co-laborer, 
touches  them  with  all  gentleness 
and  forbearance ;  the  remembrance 
of  the  thousand  feminine  charms 
to  which  he,  like  commoner  men, 
either  is,  was,  or  shall  be  a  tempo- 
rary slave,  comes  in  between  him 
and  many  a  common -place  senti- 
ment; many  a  provincial  expres- 
sion ;  many  a  trite  quotation  and 
many  a  glaring  plagiarism,  and  the 
lion,  as  of  old,  subdued  by  all  con- 
quering beauty,  roars,  if  he  roar  at 
all,  **a8  gently  as  a  sucking  dove, 
will  roar  you  an  'twere  a  nightin- 
gale." 

If  women  possessed  in  any  de- 


gree, the  poiver  of  criticism  or 
analysis,  into  their  merciless  hands 
would  fall  the  execution  of  these 
graceful  aspirants  for  fame,  and  by 
them,  with  their  native  talent  for 
philippic,  quickened  by  rivalry  and 
restrained  by  no  conventional  sense 
of  courtesy  or  chivalry,  most  cer- 
tainly would  the  whole  truth  in  its 
utmost  bitterness  be  told.  But  wo- 
men can  rarely  find  stronger  rea- 
sons for  approval  or  dislike  than 
that  contained  in  the  old  school- 
boy distich  of  Dr.  Tell,  the  works 
pass  by  uncensured,  and  we  are 
consequently  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  overwhelmed  by  an  ava- 
lanche of  the  most  worthless  and 
tiresome  novels,  poems,  travels  and 
essays,  that  ever  threatened  to  de- 
stroy the  literary  taste  of  a  nation. 
Oh  men !  treat  us,  (in  my  ear- 
nestness, I  stand  by  my  order,  a 
confessed  partisan,)  with  the  same 
forbearance  and  consideration  at 
home,  in  our  own  peculiar  and 
proper  sphere,  as  you  do  when  we 
step  out  of  it;  your  unsuccessful 
rivals  in  literature  and  art,  forgive 
our  constitutional  and  characteristic 
foibles  as  readily  as  you  pardon  our 
faulty  English  and  passable  igno- 
rances; bestow  as  much  pains  to 
find  out  our  real  character  beneath 
our  enforced  society  disguises,  as 
you  do  to  discover  the  true  mean- 
ing of  our  inverted  and  distorted 
phrases,  and  you  will  see  how  speed- 
ily the  evil  will  be  averted  ;  how 
willingly  we  will  retire  to  chronicle 
your  beer,  no  matter  how  small  it 
may  be,  how  swiftly  will  return  the 
happy  days  of  Shakspeare's  Portia, 
when  women  "had  no  tongue  but 
thought" 
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THE    CONSULAR    CITIES    OF    CHINA. 


FtJ-CHU,  OR  FOO-CHOW. 

Fuchu,  or  FoO'chow,  on  the 
river  Min,  is  a  garrison  city,  with  a 
large  provincial  staff  of  civil  and 
military  Mandarins.  The  walls  are 
about  eight  or  nine  miles  in  circuit, 
varying  in  height,  but  generally 
about  the  average  of  thirty  feet  on 
the  outer  side.  The  causeway  on 
the  top  is  broad  enough  in  most 
parts  to  form  a  road  for  one  car- 
riage, and  it  is  of  regular  and  even 
construction.  The  guard  kept  here 
is  very  strict,  and  there  is  a  succes- 
sion of  watch  towers,  every  two  or 
three  hundred  yards,  with  a  few 
cannon  on  carriages  without  wheels. 
Foo-cbow  is  the  capital  of  Fookean 
province,  the  great  Black-tea  dis- 
trict of  China,  and  the  well  known 
bills  of  Bohea,  are  only  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  N. 
W.  Yet,  for  a  market,  the  tea 
merchants,  now,  as  formerly,  go  by 
the  difficult  overland  route,  more 
than  six  hundred  miles,  to  Canton. 
The  population,  in  the  absence  of 
all  authentic  statistics,  according  to 
the  lowest  estimate  given,  is  put 
down  at  over  half  a  million.  On 
the  testimony  of  all  the  high  offi- 
cers of  the  local  government,  the 
city  has  little  trade  with  the  inte- 
rior, and  its  commercial  importance 
is  decreasing.  It  has  not  much  in- 
tercourse with  the  seaports,  its 
maritime  commerce  being  checked 
by  hordes  of  pirates,  who,  for  cen- 
turies have  been  the  scourge  of 
that  weak  government,  and  un war- 
like people.  The  boundary  regu- 
lations extend  over  the  valley  of 
Foo-chow,  to  the  surrounding  hills. 


The  people  are  generally  grave  and 
almost  sullen  towards  Europeans. 
Although  their  looks  are  cold  and 
repulsive,  their  general  conduct  is 
not  rude,  there  are  no  crowds  or 
angry  and  insolent  exclamations  at 
the  sight  of  foreigners ;  and  gener- 
ally no  troublesome  display  of  cu- 
riosity. A  few  of  the  inhabitants 
are  wealthy,  but  the  greater  part 
live  in  utter  poverty,  being  desti- 
tute of  the  energy  and  enterprise, 
which  commonly  mark  the  Fookeen 
race,  above  the  natives  of  other  dis- 
tricts in  the  Empire.  The  crippling 
of  the  feet  of  female  infants,  though 
not  universal,  as  in  more  northern 
cities,  is  very  general,  few  women 
being  exempted,  except  the  Tartar  la- 
dies, the  boat-women,  and  the  lower 
classes  of  females,  who  carry  bur- 
dens and  work  like  men.  Many  of 
these  poor  women  act  as  coolies, 
and  hurry  about  the  streets  with 
bare  feet,  or  with  light  shoes  made 
of  straw.  They  also  wear  a  large 
hair  pin,  which  is  often  made  of 
silver,  and  are  the  finest  and  most 
robust  women  to  be  seen  in  China, 
quite  the  reverse  of  the  men.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  on  either 
bank  of  the  river  towards  the  sea, 
are  noted  for  acts  of  piracy  and 
lawlessness.  The  literary  reputa- 
tion of  the  city  is,  notwithstanding, 
very  considerable,  and  may  be  es- 
timated from  the  following  facts. — 
Of  the  degree  of  sew-tsai,  conferred 
twice  in  every  three  years,  there 
are  about  eight  thousand  graduates 
in  the  whole  province  of  Fokeen,  of 
whom  two  thousand  belong  to  Foo- 
chow.  Of  the  kea-jui  decree,  con- 
ferred once  in  the  same  time,  there 
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are  about  one  thousand  graduates 
in  this  province,  of  whom  three 
hundred  and  sixty  reside  here.  Of 
the  degree  of  tsln-tze,  to  which 
about  three  hundred  and  sixty  are 
promoted  at  each  triennial  examin- 
ation at  Peking,  from  the  whole  of 
China,  and  beyond  which  degree, 
promotion  is  so  rare,  that  only 
thirty  persons  from  the  eighteen 
provmces  of  the  Empire,  take  the 
highest  degree  of  Ham-lin,  at  each 
triennial  examination — there  are  es- 
timated to  be  two  hundred  grad- 
uates in  Fokeen,  sixty  of  whom  are 
in  this  city.  The  few  who  rise  to 
the  hiffh  honor  of  admission  to  the 
Ham-lin,  or  National  College,  form 
.  a  body  of  counsellors,  who  are  con- 
sulted by  the  Emperor  on  grave 
matters  of  government  policy,  and 
from  these  the  highest  officers  are 
chosen.  The  title  of  ta-laou-yay, 
or  in  English,  **  his  lordship"  is  con- 
ferred by  conventional  usage  on  the 
father  of  the  higher  classes  of  literary 
graduates.  China  is,  probably,  the 
only  country  in  the  world,  where  a 
son  can  thus,  by  his  own  merits, 

fain  for  his  fkther  a  title  of  honor, 
he  local  language,  partaking  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Fokeen  dia- 
lects in  other  parts,  is  regarded 
doubly  barbarous  and  difficult. — 
Whilst  every  system  of  supersti- 
tion seems  to  have  a  hold  on  the 
popular  mind,  Christianity  is  a^ 
most  unknown  in  this  crowded  cap- 
ital. But  let  us  not  forget  and  let 
us  not  doubt  the  superhuman  pow- 
er of  truth ;  she  is  the  great  civilizer, 
among  the  nations,  under  whose 
divine  influence,  ignorance  and  error 
vanish  like  the  morning  mist.  Art, 
science  and  faith  rise  to  the  growth  of 
maturity  in  her  progress.  The  law 
of  nature,  and  the  law  of  nations 
were  crude  and  undeveloped,  and, 
in  fact,  we  may  say,  the  world  Vas 
in  black  darkness,  until  the  reveal- 
ed, the  only  perfect  law,  was  sent 
down  from  Heaven.    Truth,  slowly 


"rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at 
length,  apparent  queen,  unveiled 
her  peerless  light,  and  oVthedark 
her  silver  mantle  threw,"  and  Hope 
may  smile  with  joy,  when  truth 
shall  hold  the  sceptre  of  the  world. 


NINQPO. 


Ningpo,  the  capital  of  a  foo,  or 
department  of  the  same  name,  is 
the  next  Consular  City  on  the 
coast.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
about  five  miles  in  circuit,  through 
which  there  are  six  gates  opening 
into  the  suburbs,  or  upon  the  river. 
On  the  Yang-tzekeang,  numbers  of 
junks  are  to  be  seen  from  Shantung 
and  Tartary,  laden  with  grain,  and 
a  great  multitude  of  boats,  propelled 
by  one  or  two  sculls,  each  of  which 
is,  sometimes,  so  large  as  to  employ 
eight  or  ten  persons.  Oars  seem 
here  to  be  a  mechanical  contri- 
vance, either  unknown  or  under- 
valued in  comparison  with  the 
scull.  Three  of  the  five  Consular 
ports  in  China,  viz :  Foo-chow  and 
Amoy,  in  Fokeen,  and  Ningpo,  in 
Che-k€ang,  are  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same  viceroy.  The 
boundary  regulations,  at  Ningpo, 
are  those  of  locality  and  not  of 
time.  Foreigners  are  allowed  to 
roam  within  any  part  of  the  been, 
or  district  of  Ningpo,  and  are  not 
obliged  to  return  to  the  city,  in  any 
fixed  time.  Under  the  Chinese 
policy,  civil  mandarins  are  never 
promoted  to  office  in  their  native 
Districts,  and,  consequently,  they 
can  seldom  speak  the  dialect  of  the 
people  whom  they  govern.  From 
the  great  diversity  of  the  language 
in  different  parts,  the  dialect  oi  the 
imperial  court  is  commonly  used 
by  the  officers  of  government 
throughout  the  Empire.  The  events 
of  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
brought  disgrace  and  ruin,  on  the 
Mandarins  there  in  power.  Loota- 
laou-yay,  the  deposed  tnou-tai,  over 
sixty  years  of  age,  the  chief  magis- 
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trate  of  Ningpo,  including  also  the 
oountry  about  sixty  railes  west  and 
south,  was,  with  difficulty  saved 
from  capital  punishment,  by  the 
petition  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  af- 
ter degradation  from  all  his  honors, 
was  appointed  to  aid  the  present 
taou-tai,  in  his  civic  duties.  He  is, 
however,  slowly  recovering  the  fa- 
vor of  the  Emperor.  Shoo-laou- 
yay,  the  chee-foo  or  second  magis- 
trate, whose  authority  extended  on- 
ly over  the  department  of  Ningpo, 
Bas  not  been  so  fortunate.  He  was 
deprived  of  all  his  honors,  and  as  a 
penalty  for  cowardice,  fleeing  from 
the  city,  on  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  made  to  serve  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  repairs  of  the  city 
wall.  And  Hwang-laou-yay,  the 
chebeen,  or  district  magistrate,  was 
banished  into  the  cold  country  in 
hopeless  exile.  The  despotic  gov- 
ernment of  China,  is  fickle  in  the 
grant  of  favors  and  harsh  in  the  in- 
fliction of  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments. At  this  port,  the  character 
of  the  inhabitants  is  a  favorable 
specimen  of  the  native  population. 
They  are  usually  respectful  and 
friendly,  although,  the  most  casual 
observer  can  discover  that  fear  is 
the  strong  emotion  which  regulates 
their  conduct  towards  foreigners. — 
The  Chinese  regard  Ningpo  as  one 
of  the  most  literary  cities  in  the 
empire,  and  inferior  only  to  Soo- 
Chow,  and  Hang-chow  in  the  re- 
finement and  taste  of  the  people. — 
In  no  part  of  the  country  are  the 
natives  apparently  more  alive  to 
the  subduing  influence  of  kindness. 
It  is  easy  for  a  foreigner,  living 
among  them,  and  acting  with  but  a 
common  deojree  of  forbearance  to 


overcome  prejudice,  and  gradually 
to  win  their-esteem  and  good  will.* 
The  European  constitution,  of  or- 
dinary physical  strength,  is  tolera- 
bly safe  here,  although  the  climate 
is  subject  to  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  the  range  of  the  thermometer 
extending  from,  as  high  as,  100** 
down  to  8°  or  10°  below  freezing 
point,  at  different  seasons.  In  the 
city  there  is  an  unusually  large  pro- 
portion  of  temples,  and  costly  pri- 
vate dwellings.  The  breadth  and 
cleanliness  of  the  principal  streets 
is  also  a  marked  peculiarity,  which 
strikes  the  stranger,  as  a  sign  of 
wealth  and  rank.  Ningpo,  how- 
ever, is  rapidly  losing  its  former 
splendor  and  consequence ;  houses  ^ 
can,  with  comparative  facility  be 
rented  by  foreigners,  many  of  the 
buildings  are  going  to  decay,  and 
others  remain  unoccupied.  All  the 
civil  Mandarins  are  of  Chinese  de- 
scent, two  of  the  military  being  the 
only  Manchoo-Tartars  in  authority. 
At  the  Mohammedan  temple,  in  the 
interior  of  the  city,  upon  one  occa 
sion,  Fung,  the  priest  who  was 
asked  to  read  some  Chinese  inscrip- 
tions, was  unable  to  decipher  a  sin- 
gle character,  though  he  spoke  the 
language  very  well,  and  had  been 
forty  years  a  resident  of  Ningpo. — 
He  mentioned  Nankin  as  the  place 
where  the  professors  of  Moham- 
medism,  were  most  numerous,  com- 
puting them  there  to  exceed  twen- 
ty thousand.  At  another  time  he 
spoke  of  the  great  strictness  of  his 
sect,  in  abstaining  from  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  said  he  had  the  power 
of  inflicting  corporal  chastisement 
on  any  of  his  people  addicted  to  in- 
tern perance.f     He  dwelt  also  upon 


*  The  standard  of  morality  is  very  low.  There  is  a  general  disregard  of  truth  and 
honesty  in  all  cases  where  the  means  of  concealment  exist. 

f  This  is  almost  equal  to  the  refinement  of  civilization  among  the  ancient 
Aztecs.  By  their  laws,  intemperance,  which  was  the  burden,  moreover,  of  their 
religious  homilies,  was  visited  with  the  severest  penalties  ;  as  if  they  had  foreseen 
in  it  the  consuming  canker  of  their  own,  as  well  as  of  the  other  Indian  races  in 
later  times.  It  was  punished,  in  the  young,  with  death,  and,  in  older  persons,  with 
loss  of  rank  and  confiscation  of  property. — 1  FreseoU,  Conq.  M»x.  35. 
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tbe  frequent  religious  ablations 
which  they  practiced,  their  zeal 
against  idolatry,  and  their  breaking 
of  images  whenever  they  had  the 
power.  And  tbe  old  man  ridiculed 
the  ignorance  and  hyprocrisy  of  the 
Bud  hist  monks — rising  from  his 
seat  to  mimic  their  frequent  pros- 
trations, closed  eyes,  and  uplifted 
hands. 

The  following  incident  shows  the 
practical  working  of  the  Chinese 
system  of  match  making.  Senga, 
a  well  informed  Chinese,  residing 
at  this  city,  an  attach6e  of  the  Brit- 
ish Consulate,  who,  in  the  late  war 
acted  as  a  paymaster  in  the  Empe- 
ror's army,  for  which  the  chief  re- 
ward he  received  was  the  privilege 
of  wearing  a  gold  button  on  his  cap, 
the  decoration  of  Mandarins  of  the 
thre<{  lowest  ranks — was  a  person  of 
some  importance  to  the  officers  of 
government,  for,  having  a  knowl- 
edge of  English,  he  was  often  sent 
to  explain  business  relating  to  for- 
eigners. Thus  promoted  by  the 
Emperor,  he  thought  fit  to  seek 
some  greater  change,  and  determin- 
ed to  marry.  On  the  occasion  of  a 
procession  of  native  females  to  some 
temple,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbor- 
ing gentleman  caught  the  *eye, 
kindled  the  imagination,  and  won 
at  once  the  heart  of  Sing.  He 
sought  the  usual  help  of  a  chun-jir, 
or  go  between.  And  here  it  may 
be  as  well  to  state  that  this  is  gen- 
erally the  office  of  an  elderly  lady, 
familiar  with  all  the  usages,  by 
whom  presents  are  sent  and  the  en- 
gagement duly  made.  Unfortu- 
nately for  Sing  the  object  of  his  love 
was  the  fourth  daughter,  while  he 
in  his  ignorance  believed  her  to  be 
the  fifth.  The  match  was  made  un- 
der this  error.  On  the  wedding 
day,  the  lady  was  carried  in  a  gaily 
ornamented  sedan-chair,  with  the 
usual  display  of  pomp  and  a  band 
df  music  from  her  father's  home  to 
tbe  house  of  Sing.  The  young,  blush- 


ing, and  trembling  woman,  lifted 
by  two  matrons  over  the  threshhold 
of  her  new  abode,  was  now  for  tbe 
first  time  introduced  to  her  future 
lord.  The  nuptials  were  on  the 
point  of  being  consummated  by  the 
ceremony  of  drinking  together  the 
"  cup  of  alliance."  But  here  Sing's 
joy  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
turned  into  grief.  Instead  of  wel- 
coming the  lovely  and  charming 
maid  whom  he  had  once  the  good 
fortune  to  meet,  and  under  whose 
magic  influence  he  was  acting  blind- 
ly, he  had  the  horror  to  behold  be- 
fore him  her  elder  sister,  a  very 
plain  person,  whose  charms  were 
buried  in  the  deep  pita  of  small  pox. 
At  first  he  proposed  thatsheshould 
return  to  her  father's  house ;  but  as 
she  objected,  he  thought  it  expe- 
dient, on  further  reflection,  to  bear 
his  misfortune  with  patience,  and  it 
is  said  he  is  becoming  gradually  re- 
conciled to  his  lot.  Sing,  though 
an  able  and  clever  man,  in  his  way, 
possesses  very  lax  moral  principles. 
He  frankly  confesses  that  the  Con- 
fucians do  not  believe  in  a  future 
state  of  reward  and  punishment, 
saying,  with  a  contemptuous  tone, 
that  they  leave  such  notions  to  the 
Budhists.  According  to  his  view, 
Confucius  left  no  instructions  re- 
specting the  Deity,  and  taught  his 
followers  that  such  things  as  wor- 
shiping idols  were  matters  of  indif- 
ference to  be  decided  altogether  by 
the  taste  or  interest  of  the  individ- 
ual. The  ching-loo,  the  "  straight 
way"  was  the  only  path  of  moral 
duty  known  to  the  sage.  Of  the 
countless  number  of  temples  in  hon- 
or of  Confucius  there  are  many  at 
Ningpo.  In  one  of  them,  the  only 
image,  that  of  the  deified  philoso- 
pher, represents  him  as  a  man  of 
venerable  aspect,  with  white  hair, 
and  flowing  beard,  wearing  a  square 
black  cap,  and  holding  in  his  hand 
a  small  wooden  tablet,  with  some 
mystic  characters.    In  another,  and 
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&e  larger  of  the  temples  of  Ck>nfu- 
cicM,  situated  near  the  Salt  Gate,  no 
image  of  any  kind  is  to  be  seen. 

The  Chair-bearers,  who  are  to  be 
hired  at  almost  every  corner  of  the 
streets  in  Ningpo,  appear  to  belong 
to  a  class  of  hereditary  bondsmen, 
excluded  from  every  honorable 
work,  or  profession,  and  made  for 
many  generations  the  subjects  \of 
infamy  and  contempt  This  de- 
graded race,  commonly  called  do-be, 
are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of 
some  Mandarins,  who,  for  treacher- 
ous dealings  with  the  Japanese, 
were,  with  their  families,  forever 
disgraced.  They  now  supply  the 
Chair- bearers  of  the  neighborhood  ; 
they  are,  also,  barbers,  head  shavers, 
and  coolies.  A  few  of  them  are 
engaged  in  the  lowest  kinds  of 
trades,  and  secretly  own  cx>nsidera- 
ble  sums  of  money.  A  great  num- 
ber of  them  become  play  actors. — 
Their  women  are  employed  as  nur- 
ses, and  are  never  saluted  by  other 
Chinese  females,  with  the  polite  ad- 
dress of  "  sister-in-law."  The  do-be 
class  are  not  allowed  to  wear  the 
dress  of  respectable  Chinese.  They 
are  estimated  at  between  two  and 
three  thousand,  and  are  only  found 
in  the  province  of  Che  keang.  Af- 
ter the  lapse  of  four  or  five  centu- 
ries, since  the  time  of  their  first  of- 
fence, they  still  continue  to  suffer 
hereditary  degradation,  the  cruel 
infliction  of  despotic  vengeance. 

6HANG-HAI. 

Shang-hai,  the  most  important  of 
all  the  open  ports,  is  situated  in  the 
province  of  Keang-soo,  on  the  Woo- 
sung  river,  in  latitude  31°  24',  N., 
and  in  the  district  of  Kean-nan,  of 
which  the  chief  city  is  Peking. — 
The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
about  three  miles  in  circuit,  and  six 
g^tes  open  into  the  suburbs.  Around 
the  outside  of  the  wall,,  is  a  canal, 
about  twenty  feet  broad.  Its  com- 
mercial advantages  can  hardly  be 


too  highly  rated.  Bhang- hai  is  the 
entrei^t  for  the  trade  of  Shantung 
and  Tartary  on  the  North,  the  out- 
port  of  all  the  central  provinces  of 
the  Empire,  the  grand  emporium 
for  Fokeen  and  Formosa,  from  the 
South,  the  port  and  usual  point  of 
access  to  Soo-Chow,  (which  is  the 
metropolis  of  fashion  and  native 
literature,  or  rendezvous  for  the 
trade  of  the  Yang-tze-keang  and 
the  Grand  Canal,  the  main  courses 
of  inland  commerce)  and  the  chief 
place  open  to  foreigners  in  the  North 
of  China.  The  climate  is  salubrious 
although  the  thermometer  varies 
from  f00°  down  to  24^  Frt.,  at  dif- 
ferent seasons,  and  the  country 
around  is  highly  cultivated.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  two  hun- 
dred thousand.  The  people  are  in- 
dustrious and  friendly.  The  heads 
of  the  native  firms  generally  reside 
at  Soo-Chow,  about  fifty  or  eighty 
miles  distant,  leaving  brokers,  or 
clerks  to  do  their  local  business. — 
Public  buildings  here  claiming  par- 
ticular notice  are  few ;  among  thera 
is  a  fair  proportion  of  temples, 
which  give,  in  most  cases  a  tempo- 
rary lodging,  or  hotel  to  strangers 
and  merchants  from  other  provinces. 
Here  are  also  a  greater  number 
than  usual  of  tea-taverns,  in  which 
little  companies  varying  from  ten 
to  thirty  persons  are  generally  as- 
sembled. For  three  or  four  copper 
cash,  less  than  one  farthing,  the  la- 
boring people  of  the  poorest  class, 
can  enter  one  of  these  establish- 
ments, and  drink  a  beverage  which 
refreshes  and  exhilarates,  but  never 
intoxicates,  and  peaceful  quiet,  order 
and  harmony,  generally,  pervade 
the  merry  group.  The  only  addi- 
tion to  the  tea  seems  to  be  smoking 
tobacco,  and  animated  faces  often  • 
tell  the  earnestness  with  which  these 
poor  men  are  debating  over  their 
harmless  cups,  some  interesting 
question  or  event  of  the  day.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  contrast  the  crowded 
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stAte  of  these  Tea-tavernB,  with  the 
generally  empty  condition  of  the 
row  neighboring  tsew-fang  or  wine* 
shops. 

And  here  we  find,  among  the 
Chinese,  what  some  have,  in  former 
times  been  disposed  to  deny,  that  is, 
benevolent  institutions,  as  the  fruits 
of  pagan  morality.  The  Hall  of 
United  Benevolence  has  its  hos- 
pital, and  cemetery,  and  similar 
abodes  of  charity  in  different  parts 
of  the  city  and  suburbs,  at  which 
coflSns  are  provided,  and  funeral 
charges  paid  for  the  unclaimed 
dead,  and  a  f«3W  aged  and  infirm 
persons  are  also  assisted,  the  Insti- 
tution being  supported  by  private 
subscription.  The  Yesh-ying-tang, 
or  Foundling  Hospital,  maintained 
in  the  same  way,  is  intende<l  to  save 
the  lives  of  infants  and  to  take  care 
of  the  female  children  of  the  poor. 

At  Shang-hai,  and  in  the  adja- 
cent country  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  Koman  Catholics.  Their 
chief  settlement  where  the  Bishop 
resides,  is  about  four  miles  distant 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. — 
His  diocese  is  computed  to  contain 
about  (60,000)  sixty  thousand  per- 
sons, and  his  pastoral  address,  con- 
fiequent  on  learning,  at  Soo-chow, 
the  proclamation  of  religious  toler- 
tion,  was  so  bold,  that  the  Manda- 
rins took  umbrage ;  the  Tsung-tuh, 
«aid  that  he  had  only  two  provinces 
under  his  government,  but  that  the 
Bishop  assumed  three.  It  is  to  be 
presumed,  that  he  did  not  exactly 
understand  how  small  was  the  limit 
of  this  jurisdiction  compared  with 
that  of  the  Pope,  who  sits  enthron- 
ed in  the  same  church  at  Rome, 
whilst  in  his  sacred  sovereignty  he 
claims  a  divine  right  to  govern  the 
church,  over  the  whole  world. — 
Protestant  Christianity  is  also  repre- 
sented here.  Able,  active  and  de- 
voted missionaries  are  now  among 
these  once  isolated  heathens,  ready 
to  live,  and  if  necessary  to  die  in  a 


foreign  land,  in  the  grand  effort  to 
put  down  falsehood,  superstition  and 
idolatry.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Boone, 
M.  D.,  went  from  Charleston,  S.  C, 
to  Batavia  in  1837,  removed  to 
Amoy  in  1 842,  and  on  a  visit  to  the 
United  States  in  1844,  was  conse- 
crated the  first  Bishop  of  the  Amer- 
ican Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  China.  On  his  return  to  the 
Empire  in  1 845,  he  removed  with 
his  family,  and  other  missionaries, 
to  Shang-hai,  where  he  now  resides. 
The  following  facts  are  given  in  a 
few  brief  extracts  from  a  letter  of 
Bishop  Boone,  dated  July  8th,  1845. 
In  regard  to  the  city,  he  writes: 

**Iti8nearto  and  holds  constant  in- 
tercourse with  Nanking  and  Soo-Chow, 
which  are  places  of  high  literary  oh arac- 
ter  and  of  great  wealth  and  commercial 
influence.  Su-Chow,  about  thirty  miles 
distant,  has  been  styled  the  London  of 
China — how  correctly  I  cannot  say,  but, 
undoubtedly  it  is  one  of  the  places  of 
first  importance  in  China.  The  climate 
has,  so  far,  proved  healthy  to  European 
constitutions.  The  summers,  though 
very  hot,  the  thermometer  ranging  as 
high  as  100°  Frt.  in  the  shade,  are  short, 
there  being  only  about  ten  days  of  such 
intense  heat,  and  about  two  months  du- 
ring which  it  ranges  between  80°  and 
85° ;  the  other  months  of  the  year  are 
pleasant.  The  winters  are  cold  and 
bracing. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  we 
are  permitted  to  go  anywhefe  into  the 
surrounding  country ;  so  that  we  return 
and  sleep  in  Shang-hai.  The  ladies 
walk  about  the  City  with  us  in  every 
direction  without  the  slightest  molesta- 
tion- There  are  three  services  held  in 
Chinese,  every  Sunday,  at  this  place,  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  City  and  all  well 
attended.  The  ill  will  towards  foreign- 
ers seems  to  be  confined  to  Canton." 

,This  account  confirms  the  state- 
ment already  given  from  other 
sources.  Hence  it  appears  that 
Shang-hai,and  the  other  ports  north 
of  Canton,  are  not  only  nominally, 
but  really  open  to  foreigners,  and 
in  them  they  find  the  means'  of 
learning  the  character,  manners, 
customs,  and  institutions  of  the 
Chinese.  The  next  scene  in  our 
picture  is  that  of  a  school  of  boys. 
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The  tocher  and  his  assistant  are 
flittinpr  at  different  ends  of  the  room, 
each  listening  to  the  recitations  of 
his  pupil,  who  stands  with  his  back 
tamed  on  the  teacher,  rocking  from 
side  to  side,  uttering,  with  breath- 
less haste,  and  in  a  loud  sinjonng 
tone  some  passage  from  the  Ta-Heo. 
The  master  holds  a  pen  and  makes 
marks  in  the  book,  as  the  boy  runs 
through  his  lesson.  The  other  boys 
sitting  at   their  desks^   scream  out 
their  allotted  task,  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,  and  this  is  an  essential 
part  of  study  in  a  Chinese  school. 
Keaou-seensang,  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  with  the  literary  rank  of 
aew-tsal,  (and  his  degree  made  him 
almost  intolerably  vain  and  con- 
ceited) became  a  teacher  to  one  of 
the  missionaries    at  Shanghai. — 
Whilst  instructing  his  reverend  pu- 
pil, he  found  time  to  explain  the 
grades  of  rank  and  the  salutations 
of  respect  in  polite  society.     He  re- 
marked :     "  It  is  usual  to  apply  the 
term   sze-foo,   *  doctor,'  to  learned 
scholars,  like  myself,  distinguished 
in  literature.    To  an  inferior  gen- 
tleman, like  yourself,  a  literary  stu- 
dent, it  is  usual  to  give  the  title 
laou-yay,  "  Sir."  He  concluded  this 
conceited  speech  with  the  request 
that  his  pupil  would  make  an  order 
directing  his  servants,  always  to  ad- 
dress Eeaoa  by  the  title  sze-foo, 
*  doctor.'     His  student   was   once 
about  to  throw   away  a  piece   of 
paper,  upon  which  were  some  Chi- 
nese sentences.     The  learned  Doc- 
tor expressed  very  great  astonish- 
ment and  indignation  at  the  dis- 
honor done  to  literature.      After 
aome  very  grave  remarks  upon  the 
subject,  he  wrote  a  short  essay  on 
the  honor  due  to  writing,  and  gave 
it  to  his  pupil  to  prevent  future'acts 
of  the  kind.    This  reverence  for  the 
written  character  is  so  universal,  as 
to  support  a  belief  that  books  will 
generally  meet  with  no  voluntary 
mutilation,  even  from  the  hands 


of  the  most  ignorant,  among  the 
people.  During  the  new  year  fes- 
tivities  (at  Amoy)  a  number  of  or- 
namented boxes  about  two  feet  in 
width,  were  seen  at  the  space  of 
about  every  two  hundred  yards, 
projecting  from  the  comer  of  some 
house,  bearing  an  inscription  of 
some  choice  sentences,  such  as 
*•  Every  fragrant  action  shall  have 
its  remembrance."  These  little  chests 
are  voluntarily  provided,  by  the 
more  superstitious  shop-keepers,  to 
collect  pieces  of  written  paper,  that 
none  may  violate  the  sanctity  of  the 
Chinese  character,  by  casting  away 
these  precious  fragments,  to  be  trod- 
den under  foot.  At  the  new-moon 
festivities  these  scraps  were  to  be 
consumed  acccwding  to  custom. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  observe 
how  completely  all  our  arrange- 
ments in  regard  to  writing,  are  re- 
versed in  a  Chinese  book.  The 
words  are  written  in  columns,  and 
read  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  page.  The  figure  denoting  the 
page  is,  with  us  at  the  top ;  with 
them  upon  the  side.  With  us  each 
pape  is  numbered ;  with  them  the 
leaves.  Our  lines  run  across  the 
page,  theirs  up  and  down.  We  be- 
gin at  the  led  hand,  and  read  to  the 
right  J  they  at  the  right,  and  go 
backwards,  as  we  should  call  it,  to 
the  left.  Their  leaves  are  double, 
the  paper  being  very  thin,  and 
printed  only  on  one  side  ;  our  leaves 
are  single,  made  of  thick  paper,  and 
printed  on  both  sides.  Their  title 
page  is  at  what  we  call  the  end  of 
the  book,  and  is  generally  a  single 
column  of  characters,  read  from  top 
to  bottom.  And  the  running  titles 
on  the  successive  pages,  which  we 
place  horizontally  on  the  top,  they 
place  perpendicularly  upon  the  side. 

The  next  subject  to  which  we 
shall  refer,  is  the  mode  of  promo- 
tion in  the  Chinese  army.  There 
are  regular  examinations  for  mili- 
tary degrees,  with  the  same  titles  of 
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sew-tsai,  keu-jin,  &c.,  determined  by 
exercises  in  archerj, gunnery,  horse- 
manRhipf  and  other  details  of  the 
warrior's  duty;  and  promotion  is 
given  accordingly. 

At  a  military  review,  witnessed 
at  Shang-hai,  the  men  advanced  in 
companies,  with  intervals  of  ten  feet 
between  each  man,  and  after  dis- 
charging their  matchlocks,  ran  back 
a  few  yards  to  re-load.  Meanwhile 
another  party  advanced  to  the  same 
spot,  and  after  discharging  their 
pieces,  as  rapidly  retreated.  The 
matchlocks  were  of  clumsy  and 
rude  construction.  There  was  a 
larger  gun,  of  a  different  kind,  borne 
to  the  attack  by  two  men,  one  of 
whom  supported  it  on  his  shoulder 
a  few  inches  from  the  muzzle,  and 
the  other  supporting  the  stock,  took 
aim  and  discharged  the  piece.  The 
exhibition  look^  very  much  like 
child's  play,  and  seemed  to  be  so 
viewed  by  the  assembled  mob.  On 
a  similar  occasion,  during  a  drill  in 
the  sword  exercise,  various  evolu- 
tions were  perform^,  skill,  in  which 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  piling  up  of 
shields  in  fantastical  combination, 
so  as  to  form  a  little  wall  or  testudo, 
behind  which  the  men  retreated  to 
shun  the  darts  of  their  assailants, — 
Then  the  more  advanced  ranks,  at 
another  time,  threw  themselves  on 
the  ground,  and  covered  themselves 
with  their  shields,  while  those  in 
the  rear  passed  over  them.  There 
was  also  a  sham  fight  in  which  the 
combatants  raised  a  loud  yell,  at 
every  blow  which  they  dealt,  an  aw- 
ful noise  by  which  they  sought  to 
terrify  their  adversaries!  When  the 
review  was  ended  the  subordinate 
officers  approached  a  raised  area  at 
a  little  distance,  to  hear  an  address 
from  the  military  Mandarin  who 
presided.  From  this  farce  we  pass 
to  another  more  grave  in  its  re- 
sults, as  it  concerns  seriously  all  the 
members  of  society — the  relations 
existing  between  the  government 


and  the  people,  one  in  which  the 
actors  sport  with  vice  and  crime, 
and  are  so  bold,  as  openly  and  with- 
out fear,  to  trifle  with,  and  take 
away  the  property,  reputation  and 
life  of  those  who  seek  to  gain  their 
rights,  or  to  redress  their  wrongs, 
through  the  only  means  by  which 
the  law  is  to  be  judicially  admin- 
istered. The  proceedings  in  a  Chi- 
nese court  make  a  solemn  mockery 
of  justice.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence,  for  the  accused  to  try 
acts  of  fraud,  in  open  court,  to  offer 
a  bribe  to  the  police,  the  interpre- 
ter or  the  magistrate.  The  people 
know  full  well,  that  wealth  and  in- 
dividual influence  can  act  against, 
and  subvert  the  law,  and  they  have 
become  accustomed  to  a  system  in 
which  money  very  often  decides  the 
cause.  To  illustrate  some  of  these 
facts,  wecite  the  two  following  cases. 
A  wealthy  native  merchant,  appre- 
hended with  some  stolen  articles  on 
his  person,  pleaded  that  he  was  not 
the  thief,  and  offered  to  bring  the 
real  offender,  he  soon  found  a  poor 
man  to  act  as  his  substitute,  who 
went  before  the  magistrate  and  con- 
fessed the  crime.  The  innocent 
convict,  was  sentenced,  among  other 
things  to  lose  his  queue,  an  infa- 
mous punishment  in  the  mind  of  a 
Chinese,  equal  to  outlawry.  This 
low  degradation  was  so  unexpected 
and  appalling  that  the  wretched 
sufferer  earnestly  begged  to  be  ex- 
empted from  this  part  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court,  and  brought  wit- 
nesses to  prove  that  the  rich  mer- 
chant, who  had  now  fled,  had  bribed 
him,  by  the  sum  of  a  hundred  dol- 
lars, to  plead  guilty  of  the  crime, 
and  to  be  his  substitute  in  suffering 
the  penalty.  Such  cases  are  fre- 
quently connived  at,  and  tolerated 
by  the  Chinese  magistrates.  At 
Shang-hai,  among  the  convicts,  on 
one  occasion,  a  man  was  seen  bear- 
ing a  large  wooden  collar,  to  be 
worn  four  months.  The  culprit  seem- 
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ed  to  be  in  very  good  spirits,  though 
rather  the  ^orse  in  appearance  for 
his  clumsy  collar,  which  spread 
out  two  feet  in  each  direction  from 
under  his  neck.  He  too  was  only 
the  poor  substitute  for  a  rich  crim- 
inal^ who  had  been  sentenced,  for 
thefl,  to  wear  the  wooden  collar, 
for  four  months.  One  month  haHi 
elapsed.  The  wealthy  man,  against 
whom,  in  this  case,  the  judgment 
had  been  pronounced,  was  pursuing 
his  usual  business  in  a  distant  city, 
and  after  three  months  more  of 
torture,  the  innocent  collar-bearer 
was  to  be  released,  with  a  pecuniary 
reward  for  his  four  months*  captivi- 
ty and  disgrace.  Such  is  the  de- 
pravity of  the  magistrates  and  of 
the  people.  In  China — in  all  the 
world — 

Quuihget  stn€  mortbus  Vanee  prqfieiufU? 

Instead  of  producing  order  and 
quiet — this  corrupt  system  leads  to 
chaos  and  confusion.  The  law  must 
rest  upon  principles  of  truth,  jus- 
tice, and  humanity,  or  its  voice  can- 
not produce  peace  in  society.  In 
China,  the  cruel  maxim  of  *the 
criminal  jurisprudence  is,  the  very 
reverse  of  ours,  which  declares  it 
better  for  ninety-nine  guilty  men  to 
escape  than  for  one  innocent  to  suf- 
fer, or  to  die  unjustly.  The  Empe- 
ror proclaims  the  rule  of  his  policy 
to  be,  that  it  is  better  for  ninety- 
nine  innocent  men  to  suffer  and  to 
die,  rather  than  that  one  guilty 
should  escape.  Punishment,  there- 
fore,  is   not  intended   to   prevent 


crime,  nor  to  reform  the  criminal. 
It  seems  to  have  no  moral  end  in 
view — there  is  no  sacredness,  or 
majesty  about  its  source — and  its 
operation  is  unequal  and  infa- 
mous. 

Under  such  circumstances  crime 
loses  its  real  character.  With  a 
golden  crown  and  a  mantle  of  fraud, 
Vice  may  walk  without  shame,  in 
the  brightest  light  of  day.  And, 
low  indeed  is  the  standard  of  virtue 
among  those  who  know  no  just  or 
fixed  principles  in  law,  and  no  puri- 
ty or  sincerity  in  religion.  Hence 
the  progress  of  past  centuries,  and 
of  this  age  of  industry,  art,  science, 
and  general  knowledge,  the  discov- 
ery of  a  new  continent,  useful  and 
varied  inventions  of  the  human 
mind,  and  all  the  works  of  man 
sink  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  an  earnest  effort  to  put 
down  the  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion which  now  prevail  in  the  em- 
pire of  China.  The  object  then  of 
this  imperfect  view  of  the  Consular 
Cities  of  China,  which  falls  very  far 
short  of  the  entire  picture,  is  not 
only  to  engage,  or  to  divert  for  a 
few  moments,  with  a  view  of  the 
peculiarities  of  a  most  eccentric 
nation;  not  to  praise  their  works  of 
ingenuity  and  skill;  or  to  bring  to 
light  their  gross  vices;  it  is  to  create 
a  stronger  bond  of  sympathy  be- 
tween us  and  them,  to  turn,  more 
closely,  the  attention  of  educated 
and  thinking  minds  to  the  real  con- 
dition of  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  race  of  man. 


THE    IDEAL   IN    ART. 


The  Ideal  in  Art,  is  not,  as  some    It  is, 
writers  contend,  an  acquired  taste ;    ed. 


in   truth,   a  faculty  develop- 
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TRIP   TO    CUBA. 


NO.  VlI.^KX)IfCLin>ED. 


Had  we  snffered  our  inclina- 
tions to  decide  for  us,  we  should 
bave  been  in  no  haste  to  take  our 

departure  from  the  estate  of  T . 

Our  hosts  and  hostess  were  kind 
and  considerate,  shewed  us  the  gar- 
dens and  orchards,  took  us  to  drive 
to  the  neighboring  estates,  gave  us 
their  time  and  their  society,  pressed 
us  to  prolong  our  visit,  and  fulfilled 
all  the  requirements  of  a  whole- 
souled  hospitality.  But  our  time 
was  limited,  and  we  were  fearful 
besides,  that  by  prolonging  our 
visit  we  might  interfere  with  their 
plans :  for  we  felt  sure,  from  their 
tone  and  bearing,  that  they  would 
suffer  inconvenience  from  our  stay, 
wither  than  intimate  in  the  remotest 
way,  that  our  visit  might  be  un- 
seasonable. Wherefore,  we  re- 
solved to  return  to  Havana. 

The  atmosphere  of  this  planta- 
tion, which  was  distant  several 
miles  from  the  sea-shore,  and  shel- 
tered from  the  east  winds,  was 
especially  balmy,  and  congenial 
to  persons  of  weak  or  irritable 
lungs.  At  Havana,  when  the 
northeast  winds  blew,  the  bronchial 
affection  with  which  I  was  troubled, 
did  not  foil  to  return,  and  oppress 
my  respiration.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  heated  atmosphere  of  the 
city,  and  the  chilly  wind  from  the 
ffulf,  was  too  violent,  not  to  affect 
injuriously  all  who  suffered  from 
over  sensitive  organs  of  respiration. 
The  same  contrast  was  felt  in  Ma- 
tanzas,  and  it  must  be  felt  I  pre- 
sume in  all  parallel  situations — at 
this  season  of  the  year  (March) 
yib^n  the  atmosphere  from  the  sea 
IB  still  cold — while  the  power  of  the 


s«n  has  been  enough  to  heat  the 
earth — and  thus  temper  all  the 
breezes  that  pass  over  the  land. — 
But  on  approaching  the  central 
portions  of  the  island,  you  respire 
an  atmosphere  which  is  no  longer 
raw  and  disagreeable.  Your  lungs 
expand  freely,  and  in  the  vicinage 
of  a  large  sugar  estate  especially, 
you  breathe  an  air  so  balmy,  that 
it  seems  charged  with  the  saccha- 
rine principle,  and  you  can  easily 
persuade  yourself  that  it  actually 
"  bears  healing  on  its  wings."  These 
then  should  be  the  situations  sought 
for  by  invalids.  But  we  hear  the 
ringing  of  the  alarm  bell,  as  the 
train  is  about  to  start  from  the  sta- 
tion house,  and  we  must  bid  our 
kind  and  hospitable  friends  a  hur- 
ried adieu,  and  take  our  places  in 
the -cars.  "  But  are  you  not  going 
to  tell  us  something  of  the  domes- 
tic arrangements  of  these  Cuban 
families  ?  How  do  they  live  ? — 
What  is  the  style  of  their  cuisine ! 
How  are  their  sleeping  apartments 
arranged  ?  Is  it  true  that  they  live 
so  luxuriously,  that  delicate  per- 
fumes are  burnt  during  the  night  in 
their  chambers,  that  their  pillow 
cases  are  embroidered,  and  their 
bed  linen  is  of  such  exquisite  fine- 
ness T  Dear  ladies  I  I  am  sure, 
that  on  a  moment's  reflection  you 
will  excuse  my  not  answering  these 
interesting  questions !  Believe  me, 
it  is  not  for  a  guest  who  has  par- 
taken of  the  hospitalities  of  the 
house,  to  lift  the  veil  which  falls 
around  the  sanctuary  of  the  domes- 
tic hearth,  and  expose  it  to  the  gaze 
of  strangers.  Would  you  trust  a 
man  who  had  shewn   himself  so 
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thoughtless,  so  thankless,  or  incon- 
tinent f  Certainly  not.  You  would 
instinctirely  shun  him.  You  would 
not  yield  him  your  confidence ;  for 
with  the  delicate  tact  that  belongs  to 
your  nature,  you  would  perceive 
at  once,  that  such  a  man  was  too 
much  absorbed  in  himself  to  ob* 
ser\'e  the  nice  proprieties  of  life  in 
regard  to  others  I 

But  the  cars  are  off — ^let  us  look 
around  us.  Assuredly  these  cars 
are  exceedingly  good,  and  in  excel- 
lent order,  and  the  company  seems 
to  be  a  congress  of  all  nations. — 
Scarce  one  but  is  here  represented. 
There -is  that  fine  looking  English 
gentleman !  With  what  intentness 
be  is  observing  the  country  and  the 
state  of  its  cultivation,  his  pencil  is 
often  applied  to  a  small  note  book, 
which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  and 
which  after  receiving  a  stenographic 
note  or  two  is  replaced  in  his  side 
pocket.  He  is  thinking  of  Wilber- 
force,  and  of  Exeter  Hall,  and  re- 
flecting thai  but  for  follies  of  his 
own  Imperial  legislation  the  neigh- 
bor island  of  Jamaica,  instead  of 
being  a  warning  beacon  to  others, 
and  a  reproach  to  those  who  per- 
petrates] her  ruin,  would  at  this  mo- 
ment bloom  witli  cotton  fields,  and 
bring  to  the  failing  hearts  of  Man- 
chester spinners,  a  supply  for  which 
the  growing  harvests  of  all  the  cul- 
tivated corners  of  the  earth,  still 
teem  to  his  anxious  mind  inade- 
quate !  Excellent  sir,  but  for  the 
influences  of  which  you  are  think- 
ing, Jamaica  would  still  be  a  gar- 
den— but  believe  me,  she  would  not 
grow  cotton,  while  sugar,  coffee, 
and  tobacco  continue  to  be  objects 
of  culture  decidedly  more  profit- 
able. Observe  that  lady,  with 
the  wide  Leghorn  flat,  she  is  ap- 
parently his  daughter!  see  with 
what  ease  she  converses,  keeping 
up  the  ball  with  three  gentlemen  at 
a  time  1  She  is  right,  she  need  not 
fear  them,  she  is  thoroughly  educa- 


ted, and  in  solid  learning  is  proba- 
bly an  overmatch  for  the  three  1 

And  look  at  that  retiring,  timid 
looking  group  I  They  are  the  la- 
dies of  the  land.  A  Cuban  mother, 
sister,  and  daughters!  How  UO" 
mistakably  modest  and  retiring ' 
they  are!  their  dress,  though  of 
lightest  material,  is  rich  I  their 
heads  are  bare,  with  their  glossy 
black  hair  combed  flat  on  their  fore- 
heads, and  parted  in  the  middle  { 
their  eyes  are  brown  and  modestly 
avoid  encountering  the  gaze  of 
strangers.  Their  features,  though 
pleasing,  are  not  quite  regular,  and 
not  one  tint  of  carmine  can  be  de- 
tected in  their  olive  complexions. 
Yet  I  think  it  would  not  be  hard 
for  a  north-man  to  fall  in  love  with 
one  of  them  !  How  they  scorn  the 
sun  !  nothing  to  shield  their  faces 
from  his  glare,  but  that  little  span- 
gled fan,  which  they  twirl  so  dex- 
terously betwixt  their  fingers  and 
thumb !  That  fan,  is  bonnet,  para- 
sol, and  dictionary  too,  I  am  told  I 
Alas  I  its  language  is  a  dead  lan- 
guage to  me !  that,  never  having 
learnt  in  my  youth,  I  must  despair 
of  ever  acquiring  now !  And  look 
at  that  other  group !  These  are  la- 
dies of  ruddy  complexions,  that  they 
bring  from  northern  climes  1  their 
large  silken  bonnets  flaunt  with 
bright  ribbons,  and  bloom  with  ar- 
tificial flowers — that  nod  and  bob 
at  each  other,  as,  in  tones  not  too 
subdued,  they  announce  to  each 
other-^their  estimate  and  opinion 
of  men  and  things  I  They  belong 
evidently  to  ^^the  universal  Yankee 
nation  1"  In  their  forecast,  they 
have  come  to  survey  the  land,  and 
decide  where  their  portions  shall  be 
allotted  them — after  the  conquest  I 
and  these  burly  looking  gentlemen 
who  sit  near  them,  are  their  lords 
probably  I  what  are  they  speaking 
of?  Ha!  ha!  I  thought  sol  it  h 
not  mere  barren  \mprofitable  travel 
with  them  ;  no  such  nonsense  1  I 
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overhear  an  offer  somewhat  to  this 
effect :  *^  You  are  the  owner  of  a 
sugar  mill,  and  have  some  boilers 
that  are  past  service,  as  I  am  in- 
formed ;  now,  sir,  for  every  two  of 
these,  I  will  give  you  one  new  effi- 
cient boiler  in  exchange."  A  capi- 
tal bargain  methinks  ror  the  owner 
of  the  damaged  articles  I  A  pas- 
senger now  accosts  the  speculator 
in  defunct  boilers :  **  There  are," 
says  he,  **  a  number  of  these  aiticles 
at  B —  which  you  may  secure  on 
the  very  liberal  terms  you  now  pro- 
pose." **  Indeed  !"  says  our  north- 
man,  pricking  up  his  ears.  "  Does 
the  train  pass  that  way  f '  **  No 
sir,  you  will  have  to  stop  at  the 
next  station,  leave  the  cars,  and 
hire  a  volante  to  take  you  there." 
"What  a  pity,"  said  he  of  the  boil- 
ers, "  we  can't  stop,  we  have  ladies 
with  us,  and  they  are  booked  for 
Havana.  We  cannot  leave  them  in 
a  strange  country."  **  Don't  make 
us  an  excuse ;  don't  give  our  help- 
lessness as  a  reason,  I  entreat  you," 
interposed  one  of  the  ladies ;  "  we 
can  take  care  of  ourselves,  I  assure 
you."  At  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, I  made  my  bow,  and  assured 
the  ladies  that  there  was  a  country- 
man of  theirs  on  the  cars,  who 
would  gladly  offer  his  assistance  in 
case  of  need.  The  proffer  was 
promptly  accepted — but  the  place 
was  clearly  a  sinecure,  for  on  my 
arrival  at  the  Deposito  at  Havana, 
long  before  we  could  secure  a  vo- 
lante and  transportation  for  our 
baggage,  these  practiced  travelers 
had  already  fitted  themselves  with 
carriages,  and  were  en  route  for 
their  hotel.  **  Thank  you  for  noth- 
ing," their  merry  faces  seemed  to 
say,  as  they  passed  me  on  their 
way,  while  I  still  stood  higgling 
with  calaseros  and  baggage  porters 
for  my  own  conveyance.  They  had 
probably  telegraphed  their  expected 
arrival,  and  found  coac^hes  awaiting 
them  at  the  station,  from  which, 


they  who  place  comfort  above  ex- 
pense, may  take  a  useful  hint. 

Conversation  in  a  rail  car  is  not 
always  agreeable.  I  have  got  the 
habit  of  looking  out  at  the  land- 
scape, and  judging  of  the  condition 
and  tastes  of  the  people,  by  observ- 
ing the  style  of  their  buildings,  and 
the  state  of  their  cultivation  ;  and 
when  that  resource  fails,  I  study  the 
people  about  me  ;  and  it  is  strange 
after  some  experience  as  a  traveler, 
how  accurately  one  can  judge  of 
their  nationality,  their  social  posi- 
tion, and  their  intellectual  training; 
and  how  shrewdly  one  may  guess 
as  to  their  past  histories,  simply 
from  observing  their  bearing  and 
manners,  and  where  no  other  clue 
whatever  has  been  given  as  to  the  an- 
tecedents of  the  parties!  I  observed 
a  well  dressed  person  sitting  apart 
from  others;  his  light  white  sum- 
mer costume  was  "a  Vespagnol^ 
but  he  wore  a  narrow  rimmed  white 
beaver  instead  of  a  manilla  hat — 
From  this  peculiarity  in  his  dress, 
as  well  as  from  a  certain  brusquerie 
in  his  carriage,  I  concluded  he  was 
a  Frenchman,  and  accosting  him  in 
Fren(!h,  he  met  my  advance  with  a 
politeness  unattainable  by  a  man  of 
any  other  nation,  and  replied  in 
such  delightful  Parisian  accents  as 
it  was  a  positive  pleasure  to  hear  I 
He  was  flattered  at  being  recognized 
as  a  Frenchmen  by  his  manner  and 
style  alone,  and  gave  me  credit 
doubtless  for  discernment  in  having 
discovered  it,  before  his  tongue  had 
uttered  a  single  word  to  indicate 
his  nationality ! 

On  a  seat  to  my  left,  removed  but 
by  a  few  feet  from  mine,  there  sat 
a  young  man  roughly  dressed  ;  his 
shirt  collar  limp,  and  turned  down 
so  as  to  expose  his  sinewey  sun- 
burnt neck.  I  thought  I  had  seen 
just  such  a  figure  somewhere  *'down 
east"  in  my  wandering  in  that  ilk, 
and  accosted  him  with  a  perfect 
confidence  that  I  had  guessed  both 
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his  nationality  and  bis  pursuit. — 
*'  How  do  you  like  this  country  in 
summer!"  said  I.  "Oh,  its  well 
enough  if  you  work  under  cover," 
said  Be,  turning  full  on  me,  and 
giving  me  the  benefit  of  a  blast  of 
garlic  that  took  away  my  breath  I 
••Have  you  tried  many?"  said  I, 
lifting  a  sash.  "  Two  I  reckon  !" 
and  two  more  blasts  reached  me, 
but  glanced  off  out  of  the  window. 
"I  should  judge,"  said  I,  sneezing, 
*'that  you  found  the  country  pleas- 
ant, and  had  taken  kindly  to  its 
customs?"  "It's  a  good  place 
enough  for  a  mechanic — wages  are 
high,  and  when  you  know  how  to 
go  about  it,  living  is  reasonable  1 — 
Plenty  of  fruit — segars  cheap — and 
not  much  money  going  out  for  fire 
wood,  haw  I  haw  I  haw  1"  which 
last  cachinnations,  were  attended 
by  ejaculations  of  garlic  so  over- 
powering, that  I  turned  my  head 
fairly  out  of  the  window,  and  gave 
up  the  unprofitable  conversation, 
every  explanation  whereof  had 
drawn  tears  from  my  eyes,  or  given 
me  an  unpleasant  fillip  on  the  nose! 
There  were  some  other  characters 
on  the  cars,  whose  conversation  I 
did  not  invite,  and  whom  I  did  not 
care  to  rouse  from  their  simulated 
sleep.  They  were  Spanish  officials, 
ensconced  in  corner  seats,  stealth- 
ily scanning  the  company  from 
under  their  dark  scowling  brows — 
deciding  whether  they  were  aboli- 
tionists or  fillibusteros — both  of 
which  classes  of  worthies  are  sus- 
pected and  specially  commended 
to  the  attentions  of  the  Cuban  po- 
lice. You  could  not  look  on  these 
men  without  being  reminded  of 
those  formidable  Alguarils,  of  whom 
Gil  Bias,  and  his  man  Scipio,  enter- 
tained such  a  wholesome  terror ! — 
There  were  no  Priests  that  I  remem- 
ber on  our  cars — neither  were  there 
gentlemen  travelling  with  their 
fighting  cocks,  to  fill  up  an  unoc- 
cupied hour  by  a  relishing  set-to. 


while  "  en  route,'"  But  at  a  station 
house  on  the  way,  I  saw  a  smart 
Montero  step  from  the  second  class 
cars  with  a  cock  under  his  arm, 
which  he  was  fondling  and  caress- 
ing, as  a  lady  would  a  poodle,  if 
haply  her  affections  were  not  more 
worthily  pre-oc^upied  by  something 
in  the  shape  of  a  baby  !  The  transi- 
tion from  a  baby  to  a  woman  is 
very  natural,  and  I  cannot  forbear 
to  say,  that  at  this  same  station 
housCf  I  saw  a  specimen  of  woman- 
hood that  I  can  never  forget  She 
was  apparently  of  the  Montero  class, 
was  plainly  dressed,  and  was  sitting 
with  several  young  women  of  her 
own  age  upon  a  wooden  bench  in 
the  open  portico,  with  an  absolute 
indifference  to  heat  and  glare  ! — 
She  was  compactly  formed,  her 
face  massive  and  napoleonic,  her 
hair  dark  and  straight,  and  her 
eyes !  they  were  the  most  fearfully 
magnificent  I  had  ever  gazed  on  ! 
large,  black,  lustrous  I  full  of  power, 
full  of  passion,  full  of  daring!  The 
moment  her  glance  fell  upon  you, 
you  were  fascinated ;  you  were 
mesmerized !  Whom  could  not  such 
eyes  control  ?  How  strange,  were 
they  capable  of  such  a  mood,  to  see 
them  melt  in  tenderness !  How 
terrible  to  see  them  flash  in  indig- 
nation !  What  fearful  history  might 
belong  to  the  possessor  of  this 
bushed  volcano,  fraught  with  latent 
thunderbolts  1  Could  their  posses- 
sor'after  all,  be  a  mere  common- 
place personage,  not  elevated  above 
the  masses  by  noble  aspirations  ? — 
Could  her  pursuits  be  vulgar,  her 
desires  sordid  like  theirs  ?  I  never 
saw  any  human  being  of  whom  I 
would  so  unhesitatingly  pre-suppose 
the  possession  of  high  and  heroic 
sentiments  ?  and  yet, "  Quien  sahe?^ 
It  is  ill  judging  of  a  tenement  by 
looking  in  at  the  windows  1  I  had 
heard  of  such  eyes  before,  but  never 
seen  them  !  I  had  read  of  an  im- 
pressible countryman  of  mine  who 
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discovered  such  a  pair  among  the 
Qitanas  of  Seville,  and  was  mes- 
merized to  that  degree  that  his 
purse  was  extracted  from  his  pocket, 
while  he,  unconscious  of  his  loss, 
remained  dazzled  and  bewildered 
by  their  glance  I  I  know  not  that 
this  was  a  Gitana !  I  know  not  that 
her  eyes  were  put  to  such  profitable 
uses!  but  I  feel  that  if  ever  I  looked 
upon  a  sorceress  it  was  she  !  But 
the  cars  are  in  motion — the  posses- 
sor of  the  bright  eyes  has  disap- 
peared forever  from  my  view  1  but 
the  eyes  themselves  still  pursue  me, 
haunt  me  in  my  sleep,  and  gleam 
on  me  from  the  paper  as  I  write ! 

Returned  to  Havana,  we  separate 
with  regret  from  traveling  com- 
panions, in  whose  society  we  had 
passed  some  pleasant  days  !  They 
take  the  steamer  for  New  Orleans, 
while  we,  with  renovated  health, 
find  ourselves  again  on  the  familiar 
deck  of  the  Isabel — and  after  a  voy- 
age unmarked  by  striking  incident, 
disembark  in  safety,  and  plant  our 
feet  once  more  upon  the  soil  of  our 
native  land ! 

And  now, gentle  reader  I  if  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
your  attention — even  to  my  jour- 
ney's end — I  desire  to  thank  you 
for  your  good  rrature,  and  to  bestow 
on  you  at  parting,  the  benediction, 
familiar  to  all  who  have  sojourned 
in  a  Spanish  land,  "  May  you  live  a 
thousand  years !"  And  for  the  few 
suggestions  and  reflections  which  I 
here  intend  to  add,  as  a  fitting  se- 
quel to  what  has  been  already  writ- 
ten, I  desire  to  claim  from  you  a 
like  indulgent  consideration ! 

If  we  consider  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  Cuba,  as  she  now  presents 
herself  to  our  observation,  we  will 
find  her  under  the  worst  form  of 
government — an  unchecked  despot- 
ism— exercised  by  deputy— enjoy- 
ing an  extraordinary  degree  of 
prosperity.  I  suppose  none  will  be 
found   hardy  enough  to  deny  the 


fact  of  her  profuse  wealth,  centering 
chiefly  with  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  classes — and  that,  not 
the  result  of  inheritance — not  com- 
ing from  a  remote  ancestry — as 
happens  in  most  countries  of  Eki- 
rope — but  recent,  and  the  result  of 
successful  industry  exerted  within 
the  last  two  or  three  generations. 
I  desire  to  impress  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader  this  fact — that  the  pros- 
perity in  question,  in  spite  as  we 
have  said,  of  this  execrable  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  property  holders 
are  unrepresented,  and  are  subject 
to  all  kinds  of  misgovernment  and 
exaction — must  spring  from  some 
most  sufficient  and  abounding  cause 
— since  it  endures  so  much,  and 
notwithstanding,  sustains  itself,  at 
a  point  unattained  by  any  other 
country  of  the  world  ! 

If  we  consider  the  geographical 
position  of  Cuba — placed  as  she  is 
between  the  Gulf  and  the  Carrib- 
bean  sea,  and  stretching  for  nearly 
seven  hundred  miles  just  within  the 
northern  limits  of  the  tropics — and 
reflect  on  the  valuable  and  indis- 
pensable productions  that  belong  to 
this  belt  of  latitude — and  then  on 
her  geological  magnificence  and  the 
extraordinary  fertility  of  her  soil — 
we  begin  to  comprehend  what  the 
elements  are  that  go  to  the  forma- 
tion of  her  unrivaled  wealth  ? — 
The  main  causes  then,  are  climate, 
and  fertility  of  soil.  But  when  we 
look  around  the  Archi  pell  ago  of  is- 
lands, in  the  same  belt  of  latitude, 
and  of  rich,  but  it  may  be,  of  not 
so  exceedingly  rich  a  soil  as  that  of 
the  island  in  question — we  shall 
find  none  equalling  her  or  approach- 
ing her  in  prosperity — and  where- 
fore? we  must  by  enquiry  and  re- 
flection endeavor  to  arrive  at  the 
solution  of  this  problem  I 

Here  is  the  fine  island  of  Hispa- 
niola — what  is  her  condition  ?  Let 
us  refer  to  the  authorities,  {Com- 
mercial Reports  published  by  gor- 
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ernment,)  to  decido  this  question,  this  cause.    It  is  as  clear  as  proof 

In  the  year  1790,  while  she  yet  re-  can  make  it!  but  this  matters  noth- 

mained  a  colony  of  France,  she  ex-  inpc  to  the  Abolitionist !    He  wont 

ported  70  millions  pounds  of  white  believe  the  proo& — more  than  this 

sugar,  93   millions  of  brown,   68  — he  wont  read!  hem  I     He  don^t 

millions  of  pounds  of  coffee,  6  mil-  wish  for  the  truth,  and  he  wont 

lions  pounds  of  cotton,  valued  to-  find  it.     It  would  only  servo  to  de- 

f ether  with  indigo,  and  other  pro-  stroy    his    self-esteem,   which    he 

nets,  at  27,820,000  dollars  I    St.  cherishes  even  more  than  another 

Domingo  then  had,  to  38,000  whites,  man.    It  would  but  show  him  what 

and  8,000  free  blacks ;  455,000  ne-  an  ass  he  was,  and  what  asses  he 

groes,  (slaves)  employed  in  field  la-  had  made  his  idols  ! 

bors.    Then  came  the  frenzy  of  the  It  is  slave  labor  then.    It  is  the 

Revolution — the  slaves  were  libera-  possession    of  these    six  hundred 

ted,  and    the  island    was  wrested  thousand  African  slaves,  which  is 

from  the  possession  of  France ! —  the  peculiar  source  of  her  pro^r- 

Now  see  the  result  of  free   negro  ity.    They  are  employed   in   the 

dominion  ;  we  quote  from  the  pub-  production  of  sugar,  molasses,  aguar- 

lic  documents:  '' Sugar,  indigo  and  diente,    coffee,   tobacco,  fruits,  in- 

tobacco,  have  disappeared  from  the  dian   corn,   potatoes,  and   cotton, 

list  of  exports ;  of  cotton  but  a  trifle  whenever  the  price  justifies  the  cul- 

18  now   produced."    **  Mahogany,  ture ;  but  if  cotton  is  not  now  pro- 

and  coffee,  gathered  from  the  wild  duced,  the  neglect  comes  from  eco- 

coffee  trees,  the  remnants  of  French  nomic  and  not  from  climatic  rea- 

domination,  are  now  their  main  re-  sons — ^it  is  simply  because  this  ar- 

liance."     "The  total  value  of  their  tide  of  culture  is  now  less  remun- 

present  exports  having  shrunk  from  erating  than  the  others ! 

205  millions  of  francs,  to  three  mil-  In  the  third  volume  of  Commer- 

lions  five  hundred  thousand  francs r  cial  Reports,  printed   by  order  of 

And  what  is  the  condition  of  Ja-  the  Senate,  page  146,  we  have  ^Uhe 

maica !     Her  exports,  which  once  computed  value  of  the  production 

amounted,  under  a  different  polity,  of  Cuba  in  1855,"  amounting  to  a 

when   her  soil   was  cultivated  by  total  of  17 7, 900,000 — a  sum  almost 

slaves  instead   of  apprentices,   to  incredible  when  considered  in  refer* 

I ^,  are  now  reduced  to  ence  to  the  laboring  force  producing 

the   pitiful   amount  of  some  four  it !   Of  all  the  agricultural  producta 

hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  which  go  to  compose  this  immense 

(a  sum  which  the  crops  of  two  Cu-  amount,  the  sngar  is  the  most  im- 

ban  sugarplanters  will  over-balance)  portant     In  the  table  from  which 

while  her  imports  exceed  one  mil-  we  auote,  the  sugar  is  set  down  at 

lion  three  hundred  thousand,  and    a  valuation  of $36,000,000 

shew  a  balance  of  trade  against  her   Molasses 2,400,000 

of  more  than  800,000  dollars  an-  Tobacco,  cigars,  cigari- 

nually !  tofs&c 32,000,000 

The  peculiar  source  of  the  pros-   Fruits   2,000,000 

perity  of  Cuba  then,  is,  her  posses-  Coffee,  rum,  wax,  honey, 

mm  of  slave  labor!    She  owns  six       minerals,  &c 5,500,000 

handrnd   thousand   slaves!     It  is  • 

this  element  which   she  has,  and  Total $77,900,000 

which  the  others  want ;  and  by  all  Now   the  number  of  slaves  to 

logical  sequence,  you  must  ascribe  whose  labor  this  amount  is  credited, 

her  unquestionable  superiority  to  if  the  Cuban  authorities  are  to  be 
TOL.  m.                      5 
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believed,  ia  but  436,000 ;  but  rely- 
ing on  the  information  derived  from 
the  Cuban  planters  themselves,  I 
have  assumed  the  actual  number  to 
be  600,000.  The  amount  of  $77,- 
900,000  produced  by  these,  seems 
almost  fabulous.  The  actual  ex- 
ports of  the  year  were  thirty-two 
millions,  and  are  sufficiently  start- 
ling, leaving  an  immense  amount 
for  domestic  consumption,  and  ap- 
propriations in  ways  I  cannot  un- 
dertake to  explain.  By  the  Report 
of  the  Sec.  of  the  Treasury  just  pub- 
lished, her  exports  to  America 
alone,  amounted,  the  last  year,  to 
forty  five  millions  of  dollars ! 

Where  in  the  world  besides,  can 
there  be  shewn  a  like  result  from 
the  same  application  of  labor  I 

And  here  some  cavilling  dissen- 
tient will  bray  in  the  remark,  ^^ Af- 
rican lahoTy  say  you  ?  Why  should 
that  be  slave  labor  ?  Why  not  leave 
him  free,  and  let  him  work  and  re- 
(ieive  his  hire,  as  other  laborers  do, 
in  temperate  climates  T  Why  thou 
lineal  descendant !  thou  undoubted 
Togeny  of  the  beast  bestrode  by 
alaam,  that  talkest  without  the 
inspiration  of  thy  progenitor ;  does 
Jamaica,  does  St.  Domingo  speak 
nothing  intelligible  to  you  ?  Do 
you  wish  to  learn  something  f — 
Know  then,  all  Afric^in  labor  in 
tropical  climates  is  «:oropulsofy 
labor  I  The  negro  will  not  labor, 
unless  made  to  Tabor ;  and  happy 
he  who  has  a  master  to  care  for  his 
wants,  while  he  exacts  his  service, 
and  restrain  him  for  his  own  good 
in  cases  where  he  seldom  exerts 
self  restraint,  as  is  but  too  well 
known.  But  my  purpose  is  not  to 
argue  of  colors,  with  the  blind — 
(they  think  themselves  always  the 
keenest  judges.)  I  simply  want  to 
point  to  this  peculiar  labor,  as  the 
origin  of  the  Cuban  wealth  !  This 
mine  diffuses  its  ore  throughout 
every  section,  and  to  every  inhabi- 
tant of  the  island.    Operated  as 


we  have  been,  it  brings  wealth  to 
the  proprietors,  pays  the  overseers, 
clerks,  engineers,  and  carpenters,  all 
the  men  of  white  blood  directly 
concerned  in  the  culture  and  man- 
ufacture, pays  profits  to  factors, 
salesmen,  merchants,  ship  owners, 
or  store  keepers,  who  vend  the  ar- 
ticles themselves,  or  those  which 
are  brought  back  in  exchange  for 
the  domestic  products.  The  monies 
whirh  circulate  every  where,  which 
enliven  and  vivify  all  the  channels 
of  commerce,  are  derived  from  this 
one  sufficing  source — African  slave 
labor !  These  valuable  agricultural 
products,  shipped  to  the  mother 
country,  purchase  her  products  in 
return,  and  cx)me  to  the  Cuban  con- 
sumer at  a  lighter  duty  than  the 
productions  of  other  countries. — 
This  preference  even  if  short  of 
monopoly,  is  a  source  of  prosperity 
to  Spain.  The  revenues  raised  from 
this  source,  as  well  as  the  greater 
ones  raised  from  foreign  commodi- 
ties, and  the  internal  taxes,  all  go 
into  the  coffers  of  the  State,  to  an 
annual  amount  of  from  25  to  30 
millions,  and  are  remitted  to  Spain 
to  pamper  royal  luxury,  and  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  government  officers, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  employed  in  the  defence  of 
Cuba!  Cuba  thus  emphatically 
pays  for  the  armaments  that  keep 
her  in  subjection!  furnishes  the 
stick  that  breaks  her  own  head, 
and  gilds  it  ostentatiously  besides  I 
Can  Cuba,  these  things  being  so, 
emancipate  her  slaves?  or  what  is 
the  same  thing,  dispense  with  slave 
labor?  There  are  dreamers  who 
think  so;  but  what  silly  things  will 
not  dreamers  think  !  Jamaica  did 
not  emancipate  hers.  It  was  the 
Imperial  government  which  did  it, 
in  defiance  of  her  will  and  interest, 
and  compounded  with  her  cheveril 
conscience,  by  paying  her  a  scant 
stipend,  as  the  assumed  value  of 
her  slaves,  leaving  the  hopeless  de- 
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preciation  of  the  land,  unconsidered 
in  the  forced  transaction  ! 

The  statistics  applicable  to  this 
question  will  show  that  what  Ja- 
maica lost,  Cuba  has  gained. 

Neither  did  St  Domingo  liberate 
her  slaves — the  destruction  was 
the  fiat  of  the  convention!  She 
fell  a  victim  to  the  sans  culottes 
daring  the  frenzy  of  the  French 
revolution !  Liberty,  fraternity, 
equality  !  were  the  cabalistic  words 
that  ruined  a  prosperous  colony — 
gave  the  accomplished,  elegant, 
highly  cultivated  Creoles  to  the 
butchery,  of  a  bloody  frantic  mul- 
titude, or  compelled  them  to  take 
refuge  in  flight  1 

Well !  what  have  these  emanci- 
pated slaves  done  for  themselves 
or  for  the  country,  in  St.  Domingo  f 
They  are  a  by-word  of  contempt ! 
And  what  have  the  emancipated 
blacks  done  for  themselves,  or  the 
colony  in  Jamaica?  They  verify 
to  the  very  letter  what  I  have  af- 
firmed of  them — they  will  not 
work  unless  compelled  to  work ! 

Cuba  is  perfectly  aware  of  the 
working  of  the  free  system  in  St. 
Domingo,  and  the  apprentice  sys- 
tem in  Jamaica.  She  will  accept 
neither.  She  cannot  be  persuaded 
to  embrace  suicide  as  a  remedy, 
and  I  am  satisfied  if  Spain,  in  her 
besotted  bigotry,  or  her  represen- 
tatives in  Sie  Gulf,  acting  under 
like  influences,  shall  attempt  to  es- 
tablish either  of  these  systems  in 
Cuba,  that  Cuba  will  revolt,  and  in 
that  revolt,  we  shall  behold  the 
beginning  of  the  end  I 

We  must  look  at  the  constitution 
of  society  in  Cuba,  in  order  to  un- 
derstand this.  There  are,  at  the 
bead,  plantenn— the  slave  owners — 
whose  crops,  as  we  have  shown, 
are.  the  source  of  all  prosperity. 
These  are  almost  exclusively  Cre- 
olea,  or  Cubans  by  birth — come  of 
Spanish  parentage;  their  interest 
in  the  existing  state  of  things  is  too 


plain  to  be  disputed.  Then,  there 
are  the  merchants,  who  exchange 
these  agricultural  products  for  for- 
eign goods,  which  they  import. 
These  may  be  Cubans,  or  Catalans, 
or  Peninsulars,  by  nationality ;  but 
they  are  equally  interested  in  the 
system  which  provides  the  products 
which  serve  as  the  basis  of  their 
exchanges.  Cut  oflf  these,  and 
they  are  bankrupt!  Then,  there 
are  the  manufacturers,  the  store- 
keepers, the  tradesmen,  the  artizans, 
who  draw  their  support  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  this  great  fund, 
generated,  as  we  have  seen !  The 
very  placemen  of  the  Peninsular 
government  have  a  monied  inter- 
est in  the  system ;  for,  should  that 
fail,  their  salaries  would  be  imper- 
iled: and  there  is  no  class  that 
would  not  sympathize  with  the 
Cubans,  if  their  peculiar  institu- 
tions were  assailed ;  but  the  army, 
whose  pride,  as  Spaniards,  might 
make  them  insensible  to  the  wrong 
done  to  &  province  which  they  were 
expressly  sent  to  overawe  I 

Nations  are  governed  by  their 
interests,  even  more  surely  than  in- 
dividuals ;  for  nations  are  controlled 
by  politicians  who  represent,  it  may 
be,  more  than  the  average  intelli- 
gence of  a  people,  but  less  than  the 
average  sc^rupulosity.  Now,  what 
,  the  interests  of  Cuba  may  be  deemed 
in  regard  to  her  system  of  African 
slavery,  is  not  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. They  are  so  controlling  that 
no  power  has  been  able  to  suppress 
the  slave  trade,  which  she  deems 
essential  to  the  support  of  that  sys- 
tem, and  Cuba  receives  her  annual 
supply  from  Africa,  though  there 
is  a  treaty  between  England  and 
Spain,  by  which  the  latter  stipulates 
to  exclude  them,  though  fleets 
are  statione^l  on  the  coasts  to  pre- 
vent their  introduction ;  and  though 
in  subserviency  to  England,  she  has 
stooped  to  stigmatize  nerself  by  de- 
nouncing the  trade  as  piracy.  Not* 
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withstanding  all  this,  and  that  a  gentleman^s  plantation.  If  they  do 

mixed  commission  exists,  and  holds  not  appear  unnecessarily  in  the  pab- 

its  sessions  at  Havana,  to  determine  lie  thoroughfares,  until  their  tongues 

on  the  spot,  on  the  alleged  viola-  have  acquired  a  smattering  of  Span- 

tions  of  the  treaty,  the  dave  trade  ish,  so  as  to  conceal  the  recency  of 

still  exists  and  flourishes  in  Cuba  I  their  importation,  all  mil  be  right. 

Why  f  because  it  is  the  interest  of  These  various  facts,  showing  the 

the  people,  it  is  understood  to  be  so,  encouragement  given  to  the  slave 


and  all  classes  sympathize  in  the 
measures  which  tend  to  its  support. 
First,  the  Cubans,  who  are  the 
planters;  secondly,  the  Catalans, 
who  are  the  merchants,  tradesmen, 
$hip-ovmers  and  navigators  of  these 
very  slave  ships,  which  their  Own 
goveroment  denounces  as  piratical ! 


trade,  prove  incontestahly  the 
devotion  of  the  Cubans  to  the  «y#- 
tem  of  slave  labor  I 

As  to  the  Cooly  system,  at- 
tempted as  a  substitution  for  the  A^ 
rican,  I  saw  enough  to  convince  me 
that  it  waS|and  must  be,  a  failure ! 
The  Cooly  is  incapable  of  enduring 


There  \%  besides,  without  doubt,  a  the  heat  of  the  climate ;  he  is  un- 
disposition  in  the  Spanish  mind,  fitted  for  the  severe  field  labora 
whether  Creole  or  Peninsular,  to  exacted  of  the  African.  No  col- 
connive  at  the  violation  of  this  ony  cultivated  by  these  can  com- 
treaty  stipulation,  from  a  feeling  of  pete  successfullv  with  another,  cul- 
wounded  national  pride;  because  tivated  by  African  slave  labor, 
the  Spaniard,  in  spite  of  his  lofty  How  a  colony, cultivated  by  African 
self-opinion,  well  knows  that  it  was  apprentices,  would  compete  with 
forced  upon   Spain  by  England ;  Cuba,  for  example,  is  quite  another 


that  not  a  Spanish,  but  an  English 
interest  prevailed  in  its  adoption — 
an  interest  not  free  from  the  im- 
putation that  she  was  aiming,  by 


question.  It  is  a  harsher  system, 
undoubtedly— stript  of  many  of  the 
charities  and  immunities  which  bo- 
long  to  the  system  of  slavery  now 


this  means,  and  under  pretext  of  existing  among  us — but  I  cannot 

her  public  morality,  (the  very  plea  undertake  to   pronounce    that  it 

an  insult,)  to  reduce  this  magnifi-  would  be  a  failure  I    The  difficul- 

cent  colony  of  Spain  to  the  same  ties  that  I  see,  are  at  the  inception, 

condition  of  hopeless  inanity  with  England,  France,  Spain  and  the 

her  own  victimized  Jamaica  1  Thus  United  States,  are  pledged  to  sup- 

the  slaves  embark  from  Africa,  es-  press  the  slave  trade ;   and  they 

caping  the  British  and  American  have  all  denounced  it  as  piracy  I 

cruisers — land  in  Cuba,  escaping  England  had  been  shipping  Coolies, 

the  vigilance  of  the  Captain  Gen-  and  wishes  to  ship  Sepoys,  (not 


eral,  (who  may  have  been  mesmer- 
ized into  a  convenient  slumber  by 
the  friction  of  the  golden  ounce,) 
and  of  the  mixed  commission,  (who 
may   have   been   feasting  at  the 


exactly  a  violation  of  the  treaty,  I 
admit)  But  France  has  assumed 
and  exercised  the  right  of  shipping 
African  n^roes  to  her  colonies! 
How  does  she  get  them  f    Do  they 


country  bouses  of  the  expectant  voluntarily  engage  themselves  as 
planters,  for  aught  we  know,  while  apprentices  f  Is  it  not  palpable 
the  cargoes  were  being  duly  cared  that  they  are  first  made  staves  be- 
for !)  Once  landed,  they  disappear  fore  they  can  be  compelled  to  be- 
as  if  by  magic — (by  an  underground  come  apprentices!  Is  not  her  act 
railroad  perhaps.)  It  is  held  vio-  virtually  a  revival  of  the  slave 
latory  of  the  proprieties,  we  un-  trade  in  AiHcaf  and  when  these 
derstand,  to    pursue    them  on  a  slave  apprentices  appear   on  the 
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high  seas,  in  sraied  vessels,  under 
(he  French  flag,  will  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  order  their  capture  by  British 
cruisers  f  Will  our  own  govem- 
raent  order  their  capture  f  Better 
recall  our  African  squadron !  Bet- 
ter annul  the  treaty  than  submit 
to  play  the  subservient  part  that 
will  be  assigned  us  in  this  great 
national  farce,  "7%e  Suppression 
of  the  Slave  Trade  P*  bespoken 
by  Exeter  Hall,  '*mt««  en  seene^  by 
Queen,  Lords  and  Commons  in 
England,  with  great  applause  and 
clang  of  trumpet ;  lauded  by  toadies 
and  sympathizing  philanthropists 
in  America ;  applauded  and  hissed 
in  the  same  breath  by  Spain,  {^  'tis 
as  easy  as  lying" — "'tis  but  gov- 
erning these  ventages,")  **approved" 
by  the  high  umpirage  of  France — 
bat  now  that  the  tide  has  turned, 
and  the  Imperial  policy  demands  a 


change — about  to  be  hooted  con- 
temptuously from  the  stage,  with 
but  slight  show  of  deference  to 
those  who  had  given  it  tJieir  pat- 
ronage and  support  I 

One  word  more  in  cx>nclusTon. 
Let  Spain  be  wise  in  time !  I^t 
her  dispose  of  her  colony  while 
she.  may^  for  if  she  persists  in  her 
wretched  system  6f  misrule,  it  will 
be  wrested  from  her  hands!  If 
she  interferes  with  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  slave  labor,  she  will  excite 
universal  disaffection  1  If  she  dares 
execute  her  ferocious  threat  of  lib- 
erating the  slaves  and  turning  her 
blactk  regimentar^looae  gainst  the 
Cubans-*— men  of  the  same  lineage 
and  religion  with  herself — an  act 
of  such  vindictive  malice^— such 
appalling  atrocity — will  avenge  it- 
self! the  knell  of  her  domination 
in  Cuba  will  have  been  rung! 


TBB  SARACSNIA. 

I  bring  you  here  to  see. 
The  Yellow  Saraoenia,  whose  bright  flower* 
Seem  models  for  a  silken  canopy. 
The  yellow  pendant  petals  are  the  curtains : 
The  hollow  leaves^  like  Amalthsea's  horn, 
With  lid,  spontaneous  shutting  at  each  draught. 
Hold  safe  within,  a  cup  full  of  sweet  waters, 
Freshening  and  cool,  and  soA  as  morning  dews. 


CREEPERS. 


Creepers  are  emblems  of  a  timid  love. 

Born  of  dependence,  of  the  sense  of  fear, 

And  weakness.    They  will  crouch,  and,  spirally, 

Involve  their  feeble  muscles,  so  to  spring, 

As  to  take  captive — if  but  near  enough — 

The  grand  and  mighty  shafts  for  which  they  yearn. 
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WITHIN    THK   VEIL. 

[Somewhat  agaiast  our  own  convictions  of  propriety,  we  have  consented  to 
puDiish  this  curious  account  of  Hasheesh  experience,  differing  as  it  does,  in 
certain  details  from  all  other  accounts  that  we  have  seen.  The  author  urge« 
that  a  recent  Literary  notice,  under  the  Editorial  head  of  this  Magazine,  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  bis  experiment,  and  upon  that  ground  he  places  his 
claim  to  be  presented  to  the  readers  of''  RufseU." 

We  might  easily,  and  with  perfect  justice,  dispute,  and  we  think,  logically 
nullify  his  argument,  but  in  tki»  in*eanee^  we  have  consented  to  waive  our  objeo> 
tions,  and  to  publish  our  correspondent's  article,  which  is  perhaps  not  destitute 
of  interest. — Ed.  Russell.] 

"  War  nieht  da$  Auge  sonnmkajl^ 
Wie  konfUen  wir  zur  Sonne  bUcJhen  ? 
War  nicht  in  nns  de*  GoUes  eigne  Kraft ^ 
Wie  hontU  nns  OoUlichst  etUxAeJten  ?** 


In  tbe  course  of  a  voyage  from 
England,  to  this  oountry,  some  years 
ago,  I  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
a  gentleman  whose  eccentricities  of 
manner  were  so  remarkable,  that 
some  of  our  fellow  passengers  did 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  insane. 

His  name  was  Smith — a  name 
redeemed  from  its  common-place- 
ness  since  the  advent  of  the  great 
"  Alexander,"  and  he  was  returning 
to  his  family  in  New  York  after  a 
residence— so  he  informed  us — of 
fifteen  prosperous  years  in  India. — 
His  manner,  I  have  said,  was  pecu- 
liar. When  I  first  saw  him,  he  was 
walking  the  quarterdeck  with  long, 
r^ular  strides,  his  face — a  manly 
and  expressive  one^lifled  up  in  the 
moonlight,  and  full  of  a  meaning  I 
found  it  impossible  to  decipher. — 
Subsequently,  a  mutual  acquain- 
tance introduced  us,  and  in  a  very 
short  time,  we  grew  wonderfully 
sociable  and  communicative.  In 
one  respect,  however,  Mr.  Smith 
proved  an  enigma ;  I  could  never 
divine  from  what  perennial  sources 
of  cheerfulness,  and  spiritual  activ- 
ity, there  flowed  such  an  exhaust- 
less  tide  of  humor,  sentiment,  elo- 
quence, and  poetry  as  seldom  failed 
to  charm  his  listeners.  The  man 
seemed  to  be  inspired,  so  that  not 
unfrequently  he  became  the  centre 
of  an  eager  audience,  who  regarded! 
him  with  significant  wonder,  and 


hung  upon  his  wonls  with  a  sort  of 
rapture  it  was  curious  to  witness. 

Gradually,  the  report  spread 
that  Mr.  Smith  was  mad,  that  all 
his  eloQuence,  and  fluent  beauty  of 
expression  sprung  from  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  brain.  •  With 
some  reluctance,  I  myself  adopted 
this  con(rlusion.  My  comrade  (we 
were  eternally  together,)  was  fond 
of  hinting  at  some  ^reat  discovery 
which  he  had  made  in  the  East ;  he 
spoke  of  the  Philosopher's  stone,  of 
the  Arabian  Nights,  and  Haroun- 
Al-Raschid,  of  the  occult  powers  of 
nature,  of  the  Rosicrutians,  the 
"Old  Man  of  the  MounUin,"  the 
shroud  bearing  Moslemin  of  Mecca, 
Mailame  Guyon,  Angel  us  Silesius, 
and  Mr.  Ralph  Woldo  Emerson. — 
Then,  he  would  discourse  of  the 
eternity  of  the  spirit,  and  of  radiant 
glimpses  vouchsafed  to  him  alone, 
of  verities  such  as  the  heart  of  man 
has  ever  yearned  to  comprehend, 
and  the  Poets  and  Metaphysicians 
have  struggled  to  grasp,  and  body 
forth  in  tangible  shape  and  method, 
from  Plato  to  Paracelsus,  from  Par- 
acelsus to  the  Cambridge  Neo- 
Platonists  of  yesterday.  But  the 
strangest  portion  of  my  experience 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Smith  is  yet  to 
come.  I  met  him  six  months  after 
we  had  parted  on  a  New  York 
wharf,  upon  which  occasion,  he 
shed  tears  of  anguish,  and  expressed 
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himself  as  utterly  bereaved  and 
broken-hearted,  at  a  large  North- 
ern watering-place.  I  scarcely  knew 
him.  He  was  transformed  to  a  de- 
gree that  startled  me.  The  indi- 
vidual who  bad  been  wont  to  dis- 
course of  heavenly  and  supernal 
things,  who  quoted  the  **  Cherubic 
Worshipper/  and  attempted  to  ex- 
pound the  Cabala^  now  talked  of 
Wall  Street  stocks,  the  New  Ex- 
change, the  state  of  Consols,  and 
the  price  of  Cotton  in  Manchester. 
Even  his  countenance,  before  so  ex- 
pressive of  deep  thought,  and  a  sort 
of  introspective  enthusiasm,  seemed 
to  have  wofuUy  deteriorated ;  the 
features  looked  pinched,  and  insig- 
nificant, and  about  the  eyes  partic- 
ularly, formerly  a  glow  with  intel- 
lect, earnestness,  passion,  I  fancied 
that  a  cunning  leer  was  discemable, 
which  impressed  me  uncomfortably. 
"  Poor  creature  T  I  said  to  myself, 
**  his  madness  has  taken  a  new  and 
much  lower  turn !" 

I  went  up  to  my  old  acquain- 
tance, and  addressed  him  with  a 
great  show  of  cordiality.  Would 
vou  believe  it?  the  ungrateful  fellow 
hardly  appeared  to  recognize  me  ; 
our  conversation  was  cold  and  formal 
and  we  parted  I  am  sure,  thorough- 
ly disgusted  with  each  other. — 
Only  recently  has  the  mystenr  been 
cleared  up.  The  Editors  of  Btu- 
selPs  Magazine  will  probably  be 
surprised  to  hear,  that  I  owe  the 
solution  of  the  enigma  to  them  f — 
"  How  r  those  worthy  gentlemen 
may  exclaim,  "  pray  honored  con- 
tributor! are  you  altogether  compos 
just  now  ?  come,  explain ;  if  thou 
h(ut  a  "  Tale,"  unfold  it !"  "  That 
is  my  purpose,  Messrs,  Editors,  only 
favor  me  with  your  attention,  and 
all  will  be  made  clear  to  you." 

Among  your  Literary  Notices 
published  in  the  January  number, 
the  review  of  a  late  work  called 
**The  Hasheesh-Eater"  happened  to 
attract  me.    I  read  it  through.— 


"  Now,^  said  I,  "  the  matter  is  ex- 
plained"— Mr. Smith  had  been  using 
the  Cannabis  Indica^  and  hence  his 
marvellous  exaltation  of  fancy ; 
when  I  last  saw  him,  the  drug  had 
ceased  to  work  its  magic  spells, 
and  hence  the  revelation  of  the  op- 
posite pole  of  his  nature,  the  pole 
whereon  I  suspect  that  Mr.  Smith's 
existence  mainly  revolves." 

The  more  I  thought  of  it,  the 
more  firm  the  conviction  gi-ew  that 
my  conjecture  was  correct  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Smith,  and  respectfully  asked 
for  enlightenment  He  replied  hur- 
riedly, and  in  evident  trepidation, 
that  he  had  been  so  foolish  as  to  ac- 
quire the  habit  while  in  India,  of 
hasheesh-eating,  but  that  now  he 
was  married,  and  had  conquered 
his  weakness  forever.  The  letter 
went  on  to  say  that  the  writer 
deemed  it  due  to  his  character,  and 
present  responsible  position  to  make 
the  confession,  but  that  he  trusted 
to  my  honor  not  to  reveal  it; 
**  Should  Mrs.  S — .  discover  the 
fact,  I  know  not,"  he  declared,  "what 
would  become  of  me !" 

Only  five  weeks  ago,  however, 
the  parties  were  divorced  ;  Smith 
to  console  himself  for  a  matrimon- 
ial "  flare  up,"  and  determined  to 
**  assert  his  manhood"  against  the 
despotic  temper  of  his  consort,  took 
two  enormous  boluses  of  Hasheesh, 
under  the  delirious  excitement  of 
which,  he  threw  Mrs.  Smith  out  of 
the  second  story  window.  The  good 
lady's  hooped  dress  saved  her  from 
destruction,  but  of  course,  she  im- 
mediately went  back  to  her  Papa. 

The  ultimate  consequence  was, 
as  we  have  said,  a  divorce,  and  tre- 
mendousdamages.  During  the  pain- 
ful proceedings  pending  the  trial  of 
the  case,  Mr.  Smith  became  more 
violently  addicted  to  Cannabis  In- 
dica  than  ever.  He^has  communi- 
cated his  feelings  to  me,  in  his  for- 
mer glowing  and  impressive  style ; 
the   very  paper  which  bears  his 
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cotnmunioadons,  looks  vivid,  and 
burning  with  almost  sentient  life. 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  he  has  re- 
leased me  from  all  obligation  to 
secresy. 

These  letters  were  more  than  frail 
horoan  nature,  (my  special  frailty 
at  least,)  could  withstand.  I  de- 
termined to  invoke  the  genius  of 
Hasheesh,  aod  personally  to  test  its 
powers.  Long  had  I  been  pining 
to  surrender  myself  to  the  glamour 
of  some  potent  spell  which  might 
lift  me;  were  it  but  for  a  moment, 
from  the  dull  actualities  of  a  plod- 
ding 'round  of  cares  and  duties — 
up  into  the  sunshine  of  a  brighter 
sphere,  and  an  experience  more 
strong,  vivid,  and  immaterial.  I 
know  that  my  desire  will  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  moral  reader,  (who 
never  groaned  probably  under  the 
burden  of  which  I  speak,  and  who 
finds  the  earth  and  its  legitimate 
flesh  pots  a  suflScient  satisfaction 
for  all  needs  present,  and  potential,) 
weak,  if  not  wicked.  No  matter, 
my  moral  friend  I !  Weakness  and 
wickedness  are  quite  in  the  line  of 
every-day-huroan  business;  you  may 
have  your  little  peccadilloes  also, 
were  it  worth  our  while  to  search 
them  out;  therefore  be  moderate 
in  your  censure  1 

I  betook  myself  to  an  Apothe- 
cary with  whom  I  was  accustomed 
to  deal — a  man  *•  jolly  and  sleek 
and  jocund,"  who  might  be  taken 
as  the  type  of  his  class  in  these 
modern  times,  when  Apothecaries 
are  a  power  in  the  land,  and  might 
^well  resent  a  comparison  with  the 
•meagre-looking"  wight  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet, 

"  With  tattered  weeds,  and  overwhelm- 
ing brows, 
Culling  of  simples*' — 

as  a  comparison   equally  imperU- 


nent  and  ma/ apropos  /  I  begged  to 
be  supplied  with  a  half  dozen  pills 
of  the  genuine  Cannabie  Indiea^ 
stating  that  I  desired  to  experiment, 
but  upon  what,  or  whom,  I  pru- 
dently left  the  good  Doctor  to  sur- 
mise for  himself. 

About  fi?e  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  one  of  those  delicious  days, 
which  until  very  recently,  have 
caused  our  Charieston  winter  to  ap- 
pear like  a  spring  season  in  the 
Tropics;  I  valiantly  swallowed  a 
fifteen  grain  bolus  of  the  magical 
Eastern  drug — the  **  insane  root," 
as  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  irrevermitly  • 
calls  it  I  then  commanded  a  broad 
bottomed,  luxurious  arm  chair,  an 
heir  loom  of  the  family — to  be  roll- 
ed out  into  the  spacious  piazza,  and 
having  carefully  adjusted  myself 
therein,  awaited  with  anxious,  thril- 
ing  expectation,  the  pleasure  of  the 
weird  enchanter,  to  whose  hands  I 
had  incontinently  committed  m^ 
spirit  The  scene  about,  and  above 
me,  was  glorious  in  the  calm  of  its 
perfect  beauty.  Not  a  cloud,  save 
one  solitary  band  of  white,  transpa- 
rent vapors,  changed  momently  into 
"  something  new  and  strange,"  by 
the  golden  alchemy  of  sunlight-^ 
could  be  seen  throughout  the  wide 
spaces  of  the  Heavens ;  the  winds 
were  soft  and  balmy ;  here  and 
there  a  sprightly  robin  chirped  its 
pleasant  song  among  the  garden 
trees,  and  glancing  beyond  the  tops 
of  the  evergreens,  and  the  roofs  of 
the  tall  houses  which  formed  their 
not  i)iappropriate  back  ground,  the 
eve  rest«Ki  with  delight  upon  the 
sky  so  inexpressibly  blue,  and  the 
stately  birds  that  swept  in  majestic 
circle  higher,*  and  still  higher  to* 
wards  the  zenith. 

It  needed  no  nepenthe,  no  phil- 
tre, no  artificial  stimulant  in  the 


•  We  suppose,  of  course,  that  our  contributor  alludes  to  the  Turkey  Buzzard^  a 
species  of  bird  which  however  awkward  and  disgusting  when  seen  upon  the 
ground,  might  at  any  height  in  the  air  be  almost  mistaken  for  the  EagU  himseUl 
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midst  of  such  a  scene,  to  steep  the 
•oqI  in  that  ^  divine  languor,**  com* 
poanded  of  the  sensuous,  and  the 
spiritua],  which  is  the  atmosphere 
of  Eljsium.  The  happy  moments 
passed  unconsciously  away ;  the  sun 
neared  the  horizon,  lingered  as  it 
were,  lovingly  upon  its  boundary, 
and  then  dipped,  waned,  and  at 
length  wholly  disappeared.  The 
tall  form  of  a  young  laurel  tree, 
surrounded  with  a  hiuo  in  the  flush 
of  evening,  stood  out  against  the 
luminous  West,  and  the  breeze 
scarcely  perceptible  before,  having 
iitterly  died  away,  it  seemecl  as  if 
its  dark  green  leaves,  had  been  awed 
rate  stillness  by  some  mysterious 
influence  of  the  hour.  My  eyes 
were  riveted  upon  this  tree.  Grad- 
ually, a  vital  motion  crept  thriiling- 
ly  along  the  branches,  the  danc 
green  leaves  changed  to  transparent 
emerald,  tipped  with  ruby  dews, 
and  the  single  white  blossom  which 
bung  from  an  upper  stem,  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  Crown  of  Pearl 
wreathed  with  fringes  of  the  most 
delicate  purple.  Then,  although  not 
a  breath  of  wind  could  be  heard 
or  felt,  the  Laurel  bent  its  grace- 
ful head,  and  a  murmur  of  voices, 
multitudinous,  and  of  perfect  har- 
mony, yet  each  plainly  distinguish- 
abie'by  itself— flowed  from  its  thou- 
sand leaves — among  them  the  tones 
strangely  familiar,  yet  intensified  to 
the  utterance  of  the  Spirit,  of  those 
who  bad  bidden  me  rarewell  with 
broken  voices,  and  left  me  desolate 
in  the  hitter  past  But  the  tones 
that  now  reached  me,  expressed  the 
concord  of  peace  and  love;  no 
wards  they  uttered,  but  a  meaning 
deep  as  Uie  life  of  the  Eternities 
came  with  them,  and  the  profound- 
est  forces  of  the  soul  were  moved, 
and  stirred  within  me  1 

They  surely  said  :  **  we  have  left 
you,  oh !  Beloved  I  among  the  shad- 
ows, and  in  the  darkness  of  the  Val- 
ley of  Death,  but  the  love  we  bore 


you  lives  here  without  blight  or  dis- 
cord, we  phant  it  in  a  periect  song, 
waiting  for  the  time  when  the  shad- 
ows shall  fall  off  about  you,  and  the 
Stor  of  the  True  Life  shall  rise." 

So  murmured  the  leaves,  but  as 
I  still  continued  to  gaze  upon  them, 
and  drink  in  their  music,  the  whole 
landscape  widened  ;  the  glories  of 
the  sunset  streamed  ^ough  incal- 
culable distances,  and  by  a  strange 
confounding  of  space  with  time,  I 
fancied  myself  the  witness  of  a  Gre- 
cian sunset  in  the  age  of  Pericles. 
I  stood  upon  the  heights  of  the 
Acropolis,  near  to  the  world-renown- 
ed statue  of  Atfaen6,  bebw  me  the 
Propylsea,  and  the  grand  avenues 
issuing  from  its  gate;  upon  my 
right,  the  gleaming  walls  of  the 
Parthenon ;  in  the  distance  the 
roofe  and  porticoes  of  the  city,  whilst 
further  still  the  billows  of  the 
JBlgean,  and  beautiful  rillages  with 
scarce  a  shore  line  between  them, 
and  the  surf,  lay  radiant  in  the  gor- 
geous atmosphere,  which  sparkled 
with  emerald,  and  sapphire. — 
And  still,  the  prospect  widened,  un- 
til all  the  great  cities  of  ancient 
fame,  were  presented  to  my  view — 
Persepolis,  and  Palmyra,  and  Baby- 
lon— and  N6nevah,  and  Alexandria, 
the  mystic  capital  of  the  Aztecs, 
and  finally,  the  tall  spires  of  imme- 
morial temples  rising  amidst  the 
throng  of  strange  houses,  and  an- 
tique pagodas,  and  monstrous  idols 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and 
Granges,  or  fiur  off  amongst  the  un- 
tracked  wildernesses  of  Thibet. — 
And  each  city  I  looked  upon,  was 
in  the  pride  of  its  greatness  and 
prospenty;  a  hum  of  unknown 
tongues,  not  clamorous,  but  mea- 
sure and  distinct,  rose  upon  the 
air;  philosophy  flowed  from  the 
lips  of  Athenian  sages,  and  the  spell 
or  the  Sophist  was  vanquished  by 
its  calm  authority ;  the  hymns  of 
choristers  celebrating  the  deeds  of 
heathen  Divinities,  were  mingled 
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with  the  rash  of  great  rivers,  and 
the  stir  of  countless  mu^tudes  of 
men ;  the  Olive,  and  the  Palm  tree 
separated  by  thousands  of  leagues, 
yet  seemed,  under  the  influence  of 
some  occult  law,  to  waive,  in  sympa- 
thy, and  not  a  sound  in  that  mighty 
swell  of  life  contributing  to  the 
general,  and  ultimate  result,  but 
possessed  an  individuality  of  its 
own! 

But  as  I  gazed  and  listened,  thick 
vapors  gathered  in  the  dells  of  Hy- 
mettus,  which  forming  into  a  huge 
mass  of  douds,  swept  out  to  meet  a 
corresponding  mass  from  the  East, 
They  were  slowly  united,  and  dark- 
ness covered  the  scene. 

For  a  brief  period.  Reason  resum- 
ed her  sway.  The  conviction  that 
what  I  had  seen  was  phantasmal, 
and  illusory,  the  deceptive  offspring 
of  a  little  brown  colored  piU 
which  I  had  swallowed  an  hour 
before,  no  sooner  became  clear  to 
my  mind,  than  I  felt  that  I  approach- 
ed some  other  illusion,  as  complete, 
perhaps,  as  the  one  that  had  just 
vanished. 

By  a  strenuous  exercise  of  the 
will,  however,  I  managed  to  pre- 
serve .a  lucid  condition  of  the 
judgment,  until  I  had  walked  into 
the  parlor,  where  the  family,  toge- 
ther with  some  visitors  from  Uie 
neighborhood,  were  assembled.  I 
soon  had  reason  to  regret  my  ap- 
pearance among  them,  for  I  was 
niUy  under  the  law  of  Hasheesh^ 
and  my  sensations  immediately  al- 
ter, grew  so  anomalous,  and  con- 
founding, that  I  could  not  but  dread 
an  exposure,  the  consequences  of 
which  would  have  been  painful  in 
the  extreme. 

Here  let  me  pause  to  comment 
upon  the  testimony  of  Hasheesh 
Eaters — a  testimony  almost  univer- 
sal— which  declares  that  when  a 
necessity  arises  for  concealment,  it 
is  always,  (exceptingin  theextremest 
cases,)  possible  so  far  to  subdue  the 


effects  of  the  drug,  as  to  retmn  a 
conventional  composure  of  manner 
in  the  midst  of  the  intensest  excite- 
ment As  a  general  truth,  I  bear 
witness  to  the  correctness  of  the 
assertion.  By  what  appeared  to 
me,  a  superhuman  effort,  I  now 
conversed  with  the  people  about 
me.  in  a  quiet  tone,  upon  ordinary 
topics,  although  I  knew — and  the 
belief  momently  gained  strength 
and  consistency — that  my  condi- 
tion was  infinitely  removed  from 
theirs^  and  that  no  possible  sympa- 
thy could  ever  be  established  be- 
tween us.  It  is  hard  to  embody  in 
words  the  feelings  which  so  power- 
fully possessed  me. 

Conceive,  if  you  can,  the  position 
of  one  who  has  suddenly  entered 
into  the  experience  of  two  distinct 
liveSf  each  perfect  per  «e,  hut  with 
a  mysterious  force  of  repulsion 
striving  as  it  were,  completely  and 
forever,  to  rend  them  asunder. 

And  conceive  further  of  these 
two  lives — the  spiritual,  and  the 
merely  animal — with  the  instinct 
of  mutual  antagonism — and  yet 
bound  together  by  some  inexplica- 
ble third  Power,  which  is  continu- 
ally whispering  that  a  final  divorce 
of  the  dual  existences,  is  death. 

In  such  a  condition  of  mind  and 
body,  but  retaining  the  Will  still 
unclouded,  and  triumphant,  I  con- 
tinued to  talk  unconcernedly  with 
several  members  of  the  company. 
I  spoke  to  a  young  lady  of  the  last 
night's  opera,  of  Miss  H — .'s  debut 
at  Madame  B — .'s  ball,  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Humdrum's  style  of  preaching, 
and  of  the  latest  ^hion-plates  in 
"Godey." 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  topics  w  hich 
employed  my  lips,  and  which  were 
discussed  in  a  purely  mechanical 
way,  but  the  spirit  was  absent  in 
other  regions,  and  absorbed  by  mat- 
ters of  infinitely  greater  moment.  I— 
that  is,  the  psychal  portion  of  my 
individuality— marvelled  more  and 
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more  at  the  wonderful  domaio  into 
which  It  had  been  ushered.  The 
conviction  was  o?erpowering  that  I 
moved,  and  thought  wholly  as  a 
spirit  unincamatedy  that  such,  and 
no  otherwise  would  be  my  state 
hereafter,  when  the  rudi mental'*'  or 
mortal  body  should  have  given  place 
to  the  complete,  immortal,  spiritual 
body. 

The  influence  of  the  terrible  spell 
which  bound  me,  became  rapidly 
intensified.  The  Will  which  had 
been  for  some  moments  sensibly  re- 
laxing its  sway,  at  this  point  of  my 
experience,  almostsuccombed  to  the 
flood  of  strange  sensations,  which 
mshed  in,  and  possessed  my  whole 
being.  I  deemed  it  expedient 
to  make  a  hasty  retreat,  and  there- 
fore bowing  to  my  companion,  I 
left  the  room.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  one  of  the  most  ordinary  and 
universal  of  Hasheesh  illusions  seized 
upon  me.  Upon  leaving  the  seat  I 
had  occupied,  and  advancing  to- 
wards the  door,  it  seemed  as  if  each 
flowery  figure  in  the  pattern  of  the 
carpet,  ^these  figures  were  large  and 
very  brilliant,)  had  been  suddenly 
endowed  with  a  mystic  life ;  they 
were  indefinitely  multiplied,  and 
spread  out  into  measureless  prairies 
tnronged  with  scarlet  blooms  uni- 
form in  shape  and  color,  and  all 
ateadil/ipclined  in  the  direction  of 
a  moon-mce  lustre  which  bordered 
the  distant  horizon.  Through  in- 
terminable plains  of  dazzling  color, 
and  confronted  by  a  magnificence 
so  invarible,  and  resplendent  as  to 
bewilder,  nay,  oppress  the  vision,  I 
traversed  with  eager  step,  hundreds, 
and  thousands,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  leases,  and  still  the  gar- 
den of  Fsene  stretched  unbroken 


around  me,  and  the  lustre  on  the 
distant  horizon  had  not  broadened 
into  the  defitiite  rising  either  of  sun 
or  moon.  At  last,  after  a  century's 
travel  I  emerged  fitnn  the  territory 
of  flowers  into  the  mild  blaze  of 
what  ordinary  people  in  their  or- 
dinary condition  of  literahiess  would 
have  called,  an  astral  lamp,  but 
what  to  me  was  a  great  globe  of 
purest  flame  suspender]  by  chains  of 
porphyry  and  gold  from  the  centre 
of  a  dome  of  alabaster. 

I  have  said  that  up  to  this  period, 
the  struggle  between  the  two  Prin- 
ciples of  Life  thrown  into  partially 
different  spheres  of  action,  although 
fierce  and  continual,  had  been  mod- 
erated by  a  third  conservative  Prin- 
ciple. Suddenly,  the  latter  was 
overcome.  The  forces  which  bound 
the  spirit  to  its  corporeal  tenement, 
resolved  themselves  into  unnumber- 
ed delicate  chords,  or  conduits  of 
feeling,  and  vital  consciousness,  and 
these,  as  if  severed  in  one  circling 
sweep  of  the  shears  of  Atropos, 
parted  utteriy ;  the  body  sunk  into 
a  shapeless,  inert  mass,  whilst  the 
soul  in  the  exultant  joy  of  absolute 
freedom, 

*'  Shone  in  the  Empyrean,  like  a  star." 

(I  found  out  after  my  recove- 
ry from  this  overdose  of  Can- 
nabis Tndica,  (for  an  overdose  it 
was,)  that  the  illusion  here  referred 
to,  proceeded  from  the  circum- 
stance that  I  had  actually  fallen  in 
the  passage-way,  where  I  remained 
until  the  frightened  family  discov- 
ered my  condition,  and  had  me  con- 
veyed to  my  chamber. 

The  period  during  which  I  lay 
in  this  nelpless  state,  occupied  iust 
two  minutes^  and  yet  I  seemed  in 


*  "  There  are  tttfo  bodies — ^the  rndimental,  and  the  complete ;  corresponding  with 
the  two  conditions  of  the  worm  and  the  butterfly  j  what  we  call  ^*death**  is  but  the 
painful  metamorphosis. 

Oar  present  incarnation  is  progressive,  preparatory,  temporary.  Our  future  is 
perfected,  ultimate,  immortal,  The  ultimate  life  is  the  full  design." — K$vtlationi 
of  a  Sleep- WaiJ^r. 
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that  brief  space  of  time  to  have  ex- 
perienced the  lapse  of  ages,  let  me 
say  more  boldlj,  and  truly^  an 
Eternity!) 

Ishrink  from  attempting  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  visions-^et  me  rather 
call  them,  the  revelations  that  folr 
lowed.  Up  through  the  beautiful 
spaces  of  a  realm  of  ineffable  peace, 
I  floated  in  the  stillness  of  the  sun- 
light that  has  never  known  a  clou<i 
**  I  have  done  with  the  earth,  and 
the  things  of  the  earth,  the  body, 
and  the  things  of  the  body,"  the 
soul  whisper^  to  itself;  '^  the  cum- 
brance  of  flesh  and  of  pain  has  been 
rent,  and  cast  in  to  darkness,  and  lo  1 
the  eternal  Father  out  of  the  ex- 
ceeding fullness  of  the  fountains  of 
His  mercy,  has  given  it  unto  me, 
even  unto  me 

"  To  begin  the  great  LCfe  that  no  Death 

can  o'ertake« 
And  to  drtam  tfu  great  drwam  that  no 

tumult  can  brook  P 

I  dare  not  go  into  the  detail  of 
the  circumstances  of  what  I  saw, 
and  heard,  and  felt,  but  reader !  the 
solemn  twilight  of  those  august 
experiences  is  around  me  still,  never 
wholly  to  depart,  until  indeed  I 
shall  have  entered  within  the  veil ! 

Ten  out  of  a  dozen  persons  who 
peruse  the  foregoing  account,  will 
dismiss  it  in  a  sentence,  *'  the  man 
was  drunk  I  and  is  probably  not  yet 
recovered  from  his  debauch  1"  My 
good  friends,  with  yoUy  drunk  or 

{From  Elfin^and,  and  other  Poeme, 
Boeton,  1851.] 


sober,  it  is  mwe  than  probable  that 
no  dreams  but  dreams  of  men  ser- 
vants and  of  maid  servants,  of  asses, 
and  of  oxen,  would  ever  abide;  youl 
never  designed  to  address,  or  to  con- 
sult ;  go  to  your  ledgers  and  your 
money-rolls,  your  musty  mortgages, 
and  your  ten  per  cents ;  it  is  to  the 
two  earnest-eyed  Thinkers,  whom 
you  have  rudely  jostled  on  their 
way,  that  I  make  my  appeal.  They 
stand  ready  to  catch  every  note, 
however  low,  every  glimpse,  how- 
ever feint  of  their  "  father  land." 

Brought  back  into  the  shadows 
of  the  present  existence,  but  with 
the  remembrance  of  the  glory  that 
twM,  and  is  to  be,  pervading  every 
higher  avenue  of  thought,  and  be- 
ing, I  can  sympathize  with  the  as- 
pirations and  trembling  hopes  of 
the  PsTCHB  described  in  the  follow- 
ing poem : 

*'  In  vigils  lone  she  hears  the  chimes 
Of  voices  from  diviner  climes, 
And  sees  entranced  the  statues  grand 
That  throng  her  lofty  father-land, 
Unwonted  odours  strange  and  rare 
Float  round  her  on  the  midnight  air, 
From  gardens  where  her  youth  was 

spent 
Beyond  the  dark  blue  firmament. 

The  fleshly  walls  are  white  and  thin. 
Which  close  her  yearning  spirit  in — 
Celestial  footfalls  she  can  hear 
Inaudible  to  grosser  ear ; 
She  mourns  her  lot  like  one  exiled, 
Her  songs  are  filled  with  longings 

wild 
For  home,  and  that  serener  day 
Which  lights  the  angels  far  away." 

by  Benjamin  West  Ball,  Munroe  ^  Co,, 


WIKOBD   B2BDS. 


Here  you  see, 
Fit  emblems  of  the  wonder-working  genius, 
Whom  soil,  and  shore,  and  sea  can  never  bound, 
But  finds  a  universal  wing  and  voice. 
For  all  the  continents.    These  seeds  but  need, 
A  wind  to  waft  them,  and  they  straight  transmit 
Their  progeny,  and  the  treasures  in  their  gift, 
To  all  the  lands,  however  remote,  and  link 
The  tokens  of  Humanity  in  all. 
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I. 
Near  a  clear  running  stream,  with  a  Toice  of  glee. 

By  foliage  and  flowers  overhung, 
Peeped  a  red«palatod  cot,  through  a  willow  tree, 
Where  carolled  the  mock-bird,  you  could  not  see, 

The  song  which  the  weird  waters  sung ! 
n. 
Aad  this  cot  was  the  home  of  a  maiden  fair, 

With  eyes  inexpressibly  blue  j 
A  skin  like  the  white  which  the  spring  roses  wear, 
So  endearingly  soft  that  you  scarce  would  dare 

To  look  long  upon  Agnes  Dew. 

lU. 

She  had  lorers  that  Tainly  sought  to  obtain 

The  heart  she  so  merrily  wore ; 
And  she  laughingly  rowed,  again  and  again, 
That  she  nerer  would  wed,  to  each  love-stricken  swain. 

Whose  lank  shadow  darkened  her  door. 

IT. 

Long  years  flew  apaoe ;  and  there  came  to  the  cot 

A  stranger  in  trappings  of  gold ; 
And  the  maiden  believed  he  would  link  his  lot 
With  the  fairy-like  bride  of  the  humble  spot 

Where  the  hiUock's  voice  answered  the  fold. 

V. 

Oh !  she  listened  with  cheeks,  like  the  crimson  glow 

Of  the  vanishing  God  of  flame, 
While  a  knighfs  feather  shadowed  her  brow  of  snow, 
Unto  musical  cadences,  soft  and  low, 

That  deliciously  breathed  her  name ! 

Yl. 

But  the  war-trumpet  severed  the  starry  spell 

^lat  enveloped  her  virgin  dream ; 
And  the  soldier  forgot,  in  the  stormy  swell 
Of  the  victor's  shout,  when  the  Saracen  fell, 

The  flower  by  the  mystic  stream. 

VII. 

And  so,  when  the  chill  winds  of  winter  had  blown 

Their  last  breath  of  sleet  and  of  snow. 
And  Spring  woke  to  gird  her  rotuptuous  xone— 
The  rose  on  her  breast  and  the  dove  in  her  tone — 

Her  queenliest  liUy  was  low. 

TUl, 

The  willow  yet  stands,  and  the  streamlet  is  there 

With  iu  surge  her  grave  to  bedew ; 
But  the  one's  paly  locks,  like  plumes  of  a  bier. 
Trail  heavily  sad,  and,  at  intervals  drear, 

Wails  the  other  for  Agnes  Dew ! 
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The  pretent  number  commences  the 
second  year  of'RusselPs  Magazine.  It  has 
met  with  a  cordial  reception  throughout 
the  Southern  States.  The  propriety  and 
necessity  of  their  possessing  fit  organs 
of  expression  for  Southern  sentiment 
and  opinion  are  everywhere  aelcnowl- 
edged.  Even  beyond  their  limits,  intel- 
ligent men  perceive  the  advantages  to 
the  world  of  letters  of  securing  fit  utter- 
ance  for  every  various  modilcation  of 
thought  and  character.  Although  the 
Republic  of  literature  is  one,  springing 
from  the  same  source,  and  looking  to 
the  same  great  models  and  standards  for 
suggestion  and  imitation,  yet  there  are 
diversities  in  the  forms  in  which  they 
are  followed— diversities  growing  out 
of  the  various  modes  of  social  life  pre- 
vailing in  difl'erent  Nations.  The  South 
differs  essentially,  in  this  respect,  from 
all  civilized  countries.  Our  polity  is 
different ;  our  sentiments,  the  character 
and  genius  of  our  people  are  'more  or 
less  shaped  by  the  influence  of  our  pe- 
culiar condition.  Its  results  are  of  deep 
interest  to  every  philosophic  observer  of 
men  and  of  their  affairs.  Every  such 
intelligent  investigator  of  social  forms 
and  modes  of  thought,  will  desire  to  es- 
tablish and  preserve  adequate  channels 
of  communication  for  all.  Apart  then 
from  every  local  or  sectional  motive  of 
self-defence  or  self-assertion,  there  are 
reasons  for  multiplving  the  means  for 
giving  winged  words  to  Southern  senti- 
ment which  should  and  will  have  weight 
every  where  with  all  liberal  thinkers. — 
The  sneering  at  attempts  to  cultivate 
literature  in  thf  South  which  has  ap- 
peared occasionally  in  Northern  papers 
or  periodicals,  evinces  nothing  but  the 
shallowness  of  those  who  indulge  in  it. 
No  writer  capable  of  just  thinking  would 
fall  into  any  such  absurdity. 

However  this  may  be,  It  is  certain 
that  such  small  discouragements  will 
have  no  influence  on  the  progress  of  the 
Southern  mind.  Journals  and  Periodi- 
cals are  multiplying  over  all  the  South. 
In  every  village  a  newspaper  springs  up 
exhibiting  increasing  ability,  year  after 
year.  In  every  State,  new  Magazines 
show  the  growing  activity  of  Southern 
intellect  in  the  cultivation  of  letters. — 


Whatever  the  difficulties  may  be,  the 
progress  is  snre,  and  will  be  more  and 
more  rapid  as  time  increases  the  facili- 
ties that  are  required  and  removes  the 
impediments  that  lie  in  our  way. 

There  are  some  things  ^et  wanting  to 
secure  the  steady  and  swift  advance  of 
the  Southern  States  in  the  most  glorious 
of  all  fields  of  com  pet  it  ion,  that  of  litera- 
ture and  the  arts.  It  is  important  for  us 
to  understand  clearly  what  these  things 
are.  It  is  not  merely  a  greater  concen- 
tration of  population  beyond  that  which 
our  pursuits  have  hitherto  produced. — 
Something  more  than  a  great  city  is  re- 
quired to  give  a  proper  impulse  to  genius, 
to  excite  and  reward  its  efiforts.  The 
whole  of  ancient  Attica  was  not  eqaal 
in  size  to  a  county  or  district  of  a  South- 
ern State.  Other  cities  in  Greece  were 
as  populous  as  Athens,  and  numbers  of 
them  in  ancient  and  modern  countries 
have  been  and  are  much  more  so.  But 
in  Sparta  the  popular  attention  was  de- 
voted to  arms,  in  Corinth  to  wealth  and 
commerce,  in  Thebes  to  the  coarser  en- 
joyments of  sense.  In  no  city,  ancient  or 
modern,  has  the  enthusiastic  admiration 
prevailed  for  poetry,  oratory,  sculpture, 
painting,  that  existed  in  Athens.  The 
Athenians,  crowned  with  garlands,  lis- 
tened all  day  long  to  the  dramatic  exhi- 
bitions of  those  wonderful  writers  whose 
works  are  still  models  unsurpassed  in 
their  less  comprehensive  limits  of 
thought,  action,  and  character.  The  au- 
dience appreciated  justly,  admired  en- 
thusiastically, and  cherished  fondly  the 
brilliant  minds  that  have  made  their  city 
immortal.  It  is  this  deep  sympathy  that 
is  needed  for  the  encouragement  of  ge- 
nius. An  earnest  and  cordial  welcoming 
of  its  advent,  a  deep  interest  in  its  move- 
ments, a  jojfous  exultation  in  its  tri- 
umphs— ^these  are  the  incitements  that 
are  wanting  to  awaken  to  vigorous  exer- 
tion the  dormant  but  ready  intellect  of 
the  Southern  States.  It  must  be  fairly 
admitted  that  we  have  not  hitherto  taken 
the  warm  interest  in  the  intellectual 
progress  of  our  people  that  is  found  in 
the  Eastern  States.  In  Cambridge,  at 
Yale,  a  commencement  is  a  State  jubi- 
lee,' a  college  honor  is  noted  and  re- 
corded ;  everyeffbrt  at  profounder  schol- 
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arship  or  litermry  caltivation  is  encour- 
aged and  applauded.  With  us,  beyond 
the  persons  who  attend  a  commence- 
meot  in  Columbia,  for  other  purposes, 
who  exhibiu  the  slightest  interest  in  its 
speeches,  poems  or  honours  ?  Who  In- 
quires what  head  has  been  crowned  with 
academic  laurels,  and  what  new  promise 
of  intellectual  distinction  has  dawned  on 
the  fortunes  or  character  of  the  State  ? 
From  this  one  fact  we  may  comprehend 
all  that  stands  in  the  way  of  a  more  ac- 
tire  and  successful  career  for  our  South- 
ern country  in  the  world  of  letters.  We 
must  take  a  deeper,  warmer,  more  sys- 
tematic interest  in  every  effort  and  un- 
dertaking. If  to  oppose  the  beginnings 
of  evil  be  a  sound  maxim,  to  encourage 
the  commencement  of  every  honorable 
attempt  in  Art  and  Science  is  quite,  as 
important  and  imperative. 

Our  own  humble  efforts  have  hitherto 
been  labours  of  love.  We  have  looked 
for  no  return  in  gold  and  silver,  but  have 


directed  efforts  are  never  without  re- 
sults. 

In  the  openinff  years  of  this  century  a 
respectable  and  intelligent  Christian 
merchant  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Charleston 
Courier^  then  in  iu  infancy. 

Amonff  other  contributions,  was  a 
series  of  ethical  and  didactic  essays,  in 
exposition  of  the  common  duties  of  life, 
and  in  advocacy  of  such  principles  and 
elements  of  the  common  creed  of  Chris- 
tendom, as  were  most  rudely  assailed, 
or  most  commonly  ignored  in  the  preva- 
lent thinking  of  the  day.  The  essays 
were  brief  and  lucid,  yet  charged  and 
enriched  with  all  needful  adornments  of 
diction  and  thought.  They  were  popu- 
lar, generally,  and  attentively  read,  and 
so  far  as  could  be  judged,  were  service- 
able, not  only  in  their  high  moral  and 
practical  aims,  but  in  awakening  a  taste 
for  the  better  and  purer  exhibitions  and 
efforts  of  Journalism,  at  a  time  when 


steadily  kept  in  view  as  the  only  reward  partisan  faction  was  tending  to  enlist 

we  coveted,  the  successful  fostering  of  the  Newspaper  Press  in  the  cause  and 

that  appreciation  of  <Aoii^A/,  audits  si-  practice  of  personal  satisfaction  and  li- 

lent  conquests,  which   is  a  better  guar-  centious  invective.    Years  passed:  the 

antee  of  national  perpetuity  than  cannon  merchant  contributor  of  the  Courier  hav- 

and  the  force  of  armies.    Nor  did  we  ing  realized  a  competency,  returned  to 

expect  that  our  toil  would  be  fruitful  of  his  native  England,  and  his  homestead  in 

immediate  and  brilliant  results.   Rather,  Gloucestershire.    Regardless  of  present 


we  cast  our  bread  upon  the  waters,  trust- 
ing to  find  it  after  many  days. 

With  the  publication  of  the  second 
number  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
modify  our  arrangements,  and  in  conse- 
quence, Mr.  Russell  became  connected 
with  the  Editorial  management.  Mr. 
Hayne  will  however  continue  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Editor  in  Chiefs 
and  with  the  actire  assltitancc  of  his  co- 
adjutors, and  of  the  literary  gentlemen 
to  whose  labors  so  much  of  the  reputa- 
tion we  have  attained  is  due,  it  is  hoped 
that  by  striving  month  aAer  month  to 
make  our  Magazine  more  worthy  the 
support  (mental  and  pecuniary)  of  the 
Southern  People,  we  may  justify  the 
confidence  of  our  friends  and  meet  the 
demands  of  an  intelligent  and  cultivated 
community. 


The  facts  illustrative  of  the  world- 
wide induence  of  literature,  literary  re- 
lationship and  literary  effort,  honeMly 
directed,  and  proceeding  alike  from  the 
heart  and  the  head,  are  many  and  famil- 
iar. Let  us  mention  one  case,  however, 
showing  a  curious  relationship  estab- 
lished between  the  mother  country  and 
one  of  our  own  American  cities,  far  in 


applause,  as  true  laborers  in  letters  in 
any  sphere  have  generally  been,  he 
took  little  thought  for  his  productions, 
which  however  had  been  compiled  and 
published  in  a  volume  soon  after  the 
completion  of  the  newspaper  series. — 
This  volume  was  reprinted  in  England 
about  1811,  we  believe,  but  both  editions 
were  small,  and  only  designed  to  meet 
the  demand  of  the  author^s  circle  of 
friends  and  correspondents.  Report  af- 
ter report  reached  the  author  in  his  quiet 
retirement — not  that  the  essays  of  his 
earlier  labors  were  ^*  popular^'  in  the 
present  sense  of  the  term,  but  that  one 
and  another  enquiring  mind  had  been 
fortified  against  doubts,  or  strengthened 
against  temptation.  In  this  humble  yet 
enviable  assertion  of  vitality  and  in- 
fluence, the  volumes  of  the  early  edition 
went  here  and  there,  reaching  in  many 
instances  readers  and  approving  friends 
far  beyond  the  circle  of  those  who  knew 
the  author.  At  last,  in  token  of  grati- 
tude and  approval,  for  the  many  record- 
ed instances  of  good  that  testified  their 
value,  the  essays  were  reprinted  by  a 
judicious  editor  and  critical  selecter  of 
books  for  a  large  publishing  house  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Copies  of^his  reprint 
were  conveyed  by  friends  to  the  author. 
How  venerable  are  the  closing  years  of 
a  life  well  spent  and  adorned  with  the 


the  interior.    The  facts  of  the  case  are 

few  and  simple,  but  suggestive  of  many  graces  of  literature,  while  supported  by 

reflections  and  lessons,  and  above  all,  of  the  precepts  of  a  noble  Faith.     We  leave 

the  great  leason  that  honest,  and  well  the  reader  to  imagine  the  aged  pilgrim's 
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gratitude  as  he  leaned  upon  hit  atafi^ 
and  thanked  God  that  his  life  had  been 
spared  to  see  auch  fruits  of  early  labors. 

The  venerable  gentleman  referred  to 
is  yet  living  in  a  green  old  age,  and  this 
somewhat  curious  and  obscure  chain  of 
oonneotion  between  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  a  resident  of  GHoucestershire,  Eng- 
land,  has  been  suggested  and  recalled 
by  a  paragraub  in  a  newspaper  report  of 
a  lecture.  This  lecture  was  delivered 
to  an  audience  in  Nashville,  and  the 
subject  was  "  Charlotte  Bront6  and  the 
Bronte  Family.** 

A  Nashville  Printer  and  Publisher  has 
thus,  it  will  be  seen,  awakened  a  chord 
of  memory  which  carries  back  an  old 
citisen  of  Gloucester  to  the  scenes  and 
labors  of  early  life,  passed  fifty  years  ago 
in  Charleston.  A  Yorkshire  family  and 
the  story  of  its  gifted  daughters,  fur- 
nishes mental  instruction  an^  entertain- 
ment to  a  Na»hville  audience. 

Was  ever  one  good    honest    heart- 

Srompted    line    written,  or  one  heart 
Lrob  patiently  endured  in  vain  ? 

A  Mr.  Cuyler,  who  rejoices  in  the  pre- 
fix of  IUwr«nt — in  a  recent  contribution 
to  the  JV.  Yori  IfttsUigsnceft  referring  to 
the  death  of  Dr.  Kane,  and  that  of  his 
father,  the  venerable  Judge  Kane,  of 
Philadelphia,  said,  in  efiect,  that  the 
former  "  would  be  remembered  for  hav- 
ing opened  the  Polar  Sea,  and  the  latter 
execrated  for  having  ehut  up  Passmore 
Williamson." 

To  this  despicable  attempt  at  sarcas- 
tic wit  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune,  of  Brook- 
lyn, replied  in  the  last  number  of  the  In- 
telligencer. After  an  earnest,  and  man- 
ly defence  of  the  character  of  Judge 
Kane,  Dr.  Bethune  goes  on  to  say : 

"  Is  the  fresh  death  of  any  man  a  fit 
subject  for  clerical  wit  ?  and,  whatever 
might  be  expected  from  a  political  news- 
paper, or,  what  is  worse,  a  religious  po- 
litical sheet,  should  a  paper  like  ours, 
devoted,  I  am  happy  to  say,  under  your 
auspices,  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
people,  be  made  the  vehicle  of  torturing, 
by  levity  or  party  rancor,  hearts  bleed- 
ing from  deep  sorrow  over  one  greatly 
beloved  while  living,  and  not  less  dear 
when  dead?  The  generous  of  all  ages, 
heathen  as  well  as  Christian,  have  con«> 
sidered  a  new  filled  grave  as  demand- 
ing a  truce,  at  least,  from  the  most  viru- 
lent antagonist,  towards  him  who  sleeps 
silently  within  its  solemn  bed.  Our  poet- 
moralist,  Spenser,  says : 
''Vile  is  the  vengeance  on  the  ashes 

cold, 
And    envy   base  to  bark  at   sleeping 
mould." 
«  «  «  « 


But  I  need  no  borrowed  testimony  to 
his  worth  and  value.  Judge  Kane  was 
for  years  one  of  my  roost  intimate  friends. 
Some  rthey  were  many)  of  the  most  de- 
lightful and  profitable  hours  of  my  life, 
were  spent  in  his  society.  Their  mem- 
ory is  very  dear  and  fragrant  to  my  heart. 
His  death  is  one  of  the  long  shadows 
which  makes  this  world  less  bright  to 
me,  and  warns  me  of  the  darKuess 
through  which  I  must  soon  pass  to  reach, 
I  trust,  a  better  land,  where  I  have  now 
many  more  friends  than  I  have  here.  I 
knew  him  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  the 
most  tender  and  devoted  husband,  the 
kindest  and  most  faithful  of  fathers, 
trusted  and  revered  by  a  large  circle  of 
kindred  and  connections ;  and  oh!  how 
beloved  and  cherished  by  them  all,  no 
words  of  mine  can  tell  you !  Most  sin- 
cerely do  I  hope  that  your  paper  of  last 
week  may  never  come  under  their  eye  j 
yet,  as  very  possibly  it  will,  I  cannot, 
with  my  name,  as  one  of  your  special 
contributors,  printed  at  its  head,  allow 
the  flippant  slur  (which  else  I  should 
care  little  for)  to  pass  unnoticed." 


We  have  recently  received  through 
the  Post  Office,  a  Poem  bearing  the  im- 
print of  an  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Publisher,  en- 
titled **  A  Paan  of  Olory  for  the  Heroes 
of  Freedom,"  by  T,  H.  Ohtvere.,  M.  -D.— 
It  is  certainly  an  unparalleled  produc- 
tion as  the  reader  will  admit  after  glanc- 
ing over  the  following  extracts.  The 
most  curious  part  of  the  performance  it 
the  evident  earnestness  of  spirit  in  which 
the  author  sets  about  competing  with 
Bombaetse  Pnrioso  upon  his  own  hither- 
to undisputed  territory  of  rant,  and  Hy- 
perbole! Dr.  Chivers  deserves  to  be 
considered  the  Founder  of  a  new,  and 
striking  School  of  Art  in  Poetry.  Read 
his  Preface,  after  which,  if  you  retain 
sufficient  equanimity  to  proceed,  make 
his  acquaintance  as  a  Poet !  We  can- 
not advise  however,  this  last  piece  of 
temerity,  unless  indeed  you  are  natural- 
ly very  strong  headed ! ! 


Inspired  by  that  self-rewarding  enthu- 
siasm which  always  fills  the  heart  with 
rapture — ^being  the  first-born  Cherub  of 
the  souPs  rapport  with  the  infinite  splen- 
dors of  God — I  composed,  on  the  second 
week  after  the  reception  of  the  above  in- 
vitation,* the  following  Piean  of  Glory 
for  the  Heroes  of  Freedom  who  now 
dwell  in  apotheosis  in  Heaven,  but  not 
having  recovered  from  previous  indis- 
position, as  well  as  from  the  fatigue  of 
former  labors,  I  did  not  feel  ambitious 
enougti  on  the  Day  of  the  Jubilee  to  de- 
liver it. 


•  An  inviution  extended  by  some  political  association  in  Georgia. 
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It  U  now  printed  for  the  delight  of 
those  noble  souls — the  true  Princes  of 
the  Land,  who  know  how  to  appreciate 
an  eflbrt  to  perpetuate,  for  the  rising 
generation,  the  memories  of  those  God- 
uke  Heroes  who  have  risen  from  their 
mortal  spheres,  in  which  their  lives  have 
done  the  world  perennial  good,  into 
those  more  glorious  golden  ones  of  the 
Angels  of  the  life^verlasting — knowing, 
at  the  same  time,  that  much  of  its  charm 
is  lost,  even  to  the  critical  reader,  for  the 
want  of  the  voice  of  the  Nuncio. 

It  was  written  not  only  as  a  laudable 
response  to  their  request  to  make  the 
Day  a  delectable  Passover  for  the  legiti- 
mate Children  of  this  million-peopled 
Israel  of  Liberty ;  but  as  a  faithful  Rev- 
elation of  that  life  of  freedom  which  lives 
immortal  in  the  soul  of  the  author. 

As  the  Violastre.  by  feeding  on  the 
May-dew,  becomes  the  image  of  Hea- 
ven ;  so  does  a  man,  at  length,  incar- 
nate the  thing  which  he  contemplates — 
crystalizing  himself  into  the  song  that 
he  sings.  As  in  the  Eumenides  of 
.£schylus,  the  Furies  which  case  Orestes 
into  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  fall  asleep 
while  be  is  kneeling  down  before  the 
Statue  of  the  God ;  so  do  the  tripple- 
mouthed  Ban-dogs  of  Hell  sink  down 
into  slumberous  silence  before  the 
face  of  that  soul,  who,  in  despite  of 
Death  or  Hell,  worships  the  BiAUtiFUL 
with  the  reverence  of  a  God. 

Should  any  parched  traveler,  weary 
with  journeying  onward  towards  the 
Promised  Land,  by  drinking  from  this 
Wellspring  of  enthusiasm,  feel  his  soul 
refreshed  for  the  full  consummation  of 
his  longings  for  the  Halcyon-Haven — 
enriched  with  a  diviner  legacy  of  grace- 
fulness to  put  on  the  whole  armour  of 
the  Perfect  Man — the  author  will  have 
aocomplisbed  the  fullest  fruition  of  his 
desires.  T.  H.  C. 

Washington,  Go.,  July  5,  1856. 


Let  ns  sing  to  the  Lord  a  New  Song 
now  of  Glory — 
Let  us  sing — that  this  Song  may  be 
sung  here  alway — 
Frpm  the  Star*girdled  throne  of  this 
world*s  promontorw, 
Ofthis  Fourth  of  July,  Freedom's  Hero- 
born  Day. 
See !  the  bright  Morning  Stars  of  this 
Great  Day  are  shining 
On  the  white  Irised  Field  ofthis  Ban- 
ner unfurled, 
Floating  high  up  in  Heaven,  to  that 
Heaven  now  divining, 


Iq  its  still  silent  thunders,  God's  wUl 
to  the  world  \ 
Let  us  sing  to  the  Lord  for  this  Day's  _^ 
Celebration, 
While  we  stand  here  enthroned  under 
Liberty's  Tree, 
Where  the  Thirty-six  Stars*  make  the 
bright  Constellation 
Of  the  Land  of  the  Beautiful,  the  Land 
of  the  Free. 
Then  strike  the  bold  harp!  sing 
aloud,  friends,  forever. 
While  the  Star-flag  of  Freedom 
floats  over  the  Sea, 
Of  the  deeds  of  those  Heroes  whose 
fame  shall  die  never 
In  the  Land  of  the  Beautiful,  the 

Land  of  the  Free — 
The  Land  of  the  Glorious — 
Great  Washington  victorious 
Over  all  the  foul  Legions  that  came 

to  destroy  us — 
Land  of  the  Beautiful !  Land  of  the 
Free! 


Hear  ye  not  the  k>ud  shouts  of  the  jubi- 
lant Nations 
Lifting  up  their  proud  hearts  in  one 
joyous  acclaim 
To  the  Hkrobs  who  dwell  in  their  blest 
Habitations, 
Filling  all  the  wide  world  with  great 
Washington's  name  ? 
The  Republic  of  Heaven,  with  her  myriad 
loud  voices. 
Re-echoes  the  shouts  that  now  float 
through  the  sky ; 
While    the  Sun  on  his    thunder-harp 
burningly  rejoices 
That  theEarthowns  another  that  nev- 
er can  die. 
Nowthe  Carolan  tolls !— from  the  Watch- 
towers  of  Glory, 
Hear  the  loud  swell  of  thunder  boom 
over  the  sea ! 
It  is  Freedom's  God-voice  gone  to  tell 
the  sweet  story 
To  the  Land  of  the  Beautiful,  the 
Land  of  the  Free. 
Strike— strike  the  bold  harp !  ^. 


Like  ten  thousand  sweet  harps  struck 

by  Angels  all  singing. 
Comes  the  God- voice  of  Hope  down 

from  Heaven  through  the  skv, 
To  the  millions  of  Europe  Glad  Tidings 

now  bringing. 
That  the  Day  of  their  Deliverance 

from  slaverv  draws  nigh. 
The  Despots  of  Europe  begin  now  to 

tremble. 


*  There  are  thirty-one  States,  seven  Territories,  and  one  District— thirty-six 
being  used  for  euphony. 
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As  the  ChildreD  of  Darkness  cry  out 
for  more  light  ^ 
For  the  slaves  their  nch  Tyrants  in  man- 
hood resemble, 
The  more  their  foal  vrrongs  (eel  the 
truth  of  the  right. 
The  agonised  Spirits  down  in  darkness 
now  clamor — 
Even  the  Devils  down  in  Hell  wail 
aloud  now  to  flee ; 
For  they  hear  the  loud  clink  of  the  Free- 
man's Thor-Hammer 
Building  joy  for  the    Beautiful— the 
Fanes  of  the  Free. 
Then  strike  the  bold  harp !  &c 


From  the  embers  long  smouldering  be- 
neath the  dark  ashes, 
The  golden-winged  Phcenix  of  Liber- 
ty doth  rise, 
Plumed  witli  Cherubic  wings,  which 
with  glory  now  flashes. 
As  it  soars  up»  redeemed,  singing  Joy.' 
through  the  skies ! 
The  Whirlwinds  now  sweep  through 
the  worm-eaten  Forest, 
And  the  Past,  long  decaying,  lies  low 
in  the  dust: 
Hell-fire  out  of  lieaven  God   in  ven- 

Seance  down-pourest 
e  head  of  that  soul  who  in  Hell 
puts  his  trust ! 
The  Pillars  of  Eternity  are  shaken  by 

the  thunder, 
And  the  Ocean  of  Hell  boils  such  havoc 

to  see! 
While  Europe  comes  wailing  for  her 
thrones  torn  asunder, 
By  the  Voice  of  the    Beautiful,  the 
Voice  of  the  Free. 
Then  strike  the  bold  harp !  Ace. 


Hear  the  Orphic  Evangels  of  the  Angels 
in  chorus, 
Sweeping  down,  in  the  fragrance  of 
Song,  through  the  sky ; 
While  the  White  Doves  of  Peace  hover 
flutteringly  before  us. 
To  the  Nest  ofthe  Halcyons  that  never 
can  die. 
By  the  undulant  waves  of  the  manifold 
Nations, 
I  perceive  that  the  Spirit  of  a  God 
walks  this  way ! 
The  tumultuous  joys  of  their  souPs  ju- 
bilations, 
Proclaiming  Man  free  who  walks  God- 
like to-day.. 
See !  the  Morning  is  dawning — ^the  Night 
now  departing. 
As  the  Angels  all  flock  from  the  Isles 
ofthe  Sea! 
Heirs  Gates  from  their  adamant  hinges 
are  starting 
At  the  Voice  of  the    Beautiful,  the 
Voice  ofthe  Free. 


Strike— strike  the  bold  harp!  Arc 


Let  us  sing  of  brave  Putnam,  the  great 
Lion-hearted. 
Who  fought  over  Bunker  firom  morn- 
ing till  even. 
When  his  soul  from  his  body  in  battle 
was  parted. 
And  borne  up  by  angels  to  the  Moon- 
tains  of  Heaven. 
Other  demigods  fought,  world-renowned 
for  their  valor, 
When  they  scourged  England's  host 
back  through  fire  to  the  sea, 
And  from  Battle  went  up  through  the 
Gates  of  Valhalla 
To  the  Land  of  the  Beautiful,  the  Land 
ofthe  Free. 
See  the  bright  Morning  Stars  of  this 
Day  of  Salvation, 
From  the  tops  of  the  Mountains  rise 
over  the  sea, 
And  proclaim  to  the  world  this  sublime 
consummation, 
That  our  forefathers  died  that  their 
Sons  might  be  free. 
Strike— strike  the  bold  harp !  &c 


"  Never  forget/*  says  a  brilliant  writer 
in  the  Boston  '*  £v.  Transcriptj^'  "  that 
books  give  you  but  little  ofthe  genius 
there  has  been  in  the  world.  To  the 
oceans  of  philosophy  and  poetry  which 
have  been  poured  out  in  conversatioa 
by  those  too  indifi*erent,  or  too  proud,  or 
too  sensitive,  or  too  far  from  want,  to 
write,  all  which  is  written  is  but  a  bright 
drop  in  which  the  unwritten  is  mirronsd. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  asks:  "Who  known 
whether  the  best  of  men  be  known,  or 
whether  there  be  not  more  remarkable 
persons  forgot,  than  any  that  stand  re- 
membered in  the  known  account  of 
ttmef"  It  is  one  of  the  best  things  you 
say  of  women  that  this  is  doubly  true  of 
them.  The  greatest  women  of  every 
age  have  been  amongst  those  who  have 
not  written,  though  those  who  write 
may  be  longer  remembered.  Who  said, 
the  other  day,  that  Mrs.  Browning  is 
"  the  greatest  genius  who  has  ever  yet 
appealed  on  this  earth  in  female  form?*' 
Wasn*tthat  flight  ^'ftta  kigkr  The 
want  of  that  feminine  delicacy  which 
has  prevented  great  women  from  wri- 
ting is  just  what  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  limitations  of  the  power  of  most 
female  writers.  No  woman  has  yet 
created  in  literature  a  woman  free  from 
the  alloy  and  restraints  of  her  own  indi- 
viduality. When  I  read  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's *' Portuguese  Sonnets,"  which  give 
her  own  personal  experiences  so  simply 
and  profoundly  that  they  have  the  same 
justification  as  Shakspeare's  sonnets,  I 
thought  she  might  be  the  exception; 
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when  I  read  her  "Aarora  Leigh**  I  knew 
«he  could  never  be. 

I  believe  that  Aurora  Leigh  is  a  work 
of  the  profoondest  earnestness  and  in- 
tight,  and  of  the  greatest  intellectual 
Ibrce  which  any  woman  has  yet  written. 
But  she  seems  as  if  writing  m  a  foreign 
language,  and  tears  her  way  out  into  ex- 

eression.  Uer  blank  verse  is  harsh  and 
leak.  She  wants  '*  delicate  instinct.** — 
She  has  no  capacity  for  consistent,  "ob- 
jective** creation — in  so  far  that  every 
character  talks  Mrs.  Browning's  thoughts 
and  theories,  unless  be  is  built  up,  like 
Romney  Leigh,  to  be  knocked  down^ — 
Her  Jane  Eyre-Rochester  idea  of  the 
hero  will  have  it  that  the  horrid  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  dramatic,  and  that  he  is 
unfit  for  the  heroine  to  marry  unless  her 
self-sacrifice  is  proved  by  her  preferring 
him  a  blind  and  maimed  man  to  a  whole 
one.  The  skeleton  of  her  pet  thoughts 
and  theories  is  always  forcing  itself 
through  the  thin  flesh  of  her  narrative, 
instead  of  being  involved  in  the  poem  as 
a  work  of  art.  You  see  the  raw  mate- 
rial and  the  machinery,  instead  of  the 
resulting  and  self-consistent  fabric.  I 
am  no  worshipper  of  Goethe,  but  it 
would  be  as  absurd  to  compare  this  book 
to  "  Faust,**  as  representative  of  modern 
Uie  and  thought,  as  to  set  up  a  woman 
aud  her  spinning-wheel  against  a  spin- 
oiog-jenny.  This  *' highfaluten**  critic 
calls  these  defects,  **spots  in  the  sun**  of 
Aurora  Leigh,  and  says  you  and  I  are 
wanting  in  *<  depth  of  comprehension 
aod  variety  of  experience**  if  we  don*t 
agree  with  him.  I  value  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing too  much  to  care  if  he  does. 


Hr.  M.  v.  Moore,  a  literary  gentle- 
man residing  in  Taylorsville,  Tennes- 
see, has  been  for  a  long  time  engaged 
in  collecting  the  matniH  for  a  work  up- 
on tk§  PoetSy  and  ihe  Poetry  of  ths  South, 
It  will  be  prepared  upon  the  plan  of 
6riswold*s  Anuriean  Poets^  and  the  de- 
aigo  Is,  to  do  full  justice  to  the  genius  of 
onr  Section  in  a  department  of  Litera- 
tore,  which  (if  we  accept  the  general 
opinion  of  the  world,)  has  been  wholly 
neglected  amongst  us.  This  erroneous 
impression  Mr.  Afoore*s  book  will  go  far 
to  remove.  It  will  there  be  shown  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  best  naudsfiaiM- 
mm*  jw«rry  written  in  America,  is  the 
production  of  the  Southern  mind. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Poets 
of  our  own  State  will  be  especially  well 
represented  in  this  collection. 


Each  author  thought  worthv  of  the 
distinction,  will  be  Introduced  with  a 
brief  biographical  sketch,  to  be  followed 
by  a  selection  of  such  of  his  pieces  as 
are  characteristic  of  his  style  and  tal- 
ents. 

We  have  reason  to  think  that  Mr. 
Moore  will  be  somewhat  more  rigid  in 
the  standard  of  merit  established  for  ad- 
mission, than  has  hitherto  been  usual  in 
the  preparation  of  works  of  this  kind. — 
And  certainly  Mr.  Moore  is  right.  Bet- 
ter that  the  poetical  genius  of  the  South 
be  represented  in  a  volume  of  moderate 
compass,  but,  in  its  contents,  of  unim- 
peachable force  and  beauty,  than  that  a 
huge  tome  composed  partly  of  inanities, 
should  be  issued,  to  appal  the  Public 
equally  by  its  size  and  Its  stupidity. 

We  have  not  the  time  at  jtresent  to 
speak  further  upon  the  subject;  but 
shall  take  the  first  opportunity  that  of- 
fers, to  recur  to  it  again.  Meanwhile, 
we  would  beg  all  those  in  our  State  and 
city  who  have  the  power,  to  aid  Mr. 
Moore  in  the  prosecution  of  his  honora- 
ble and  patriotic  labors. 


Ajnong  a  few  of  the  Religious  Sects 
established  in  this  country  we  find  (upon 
the  authority  of  a  writer  in  DeBow*s 
Weekhf  Prese^)  the  following: 

*'  Dutch  Reformed,  Dunkard,  Episco- 
pal, Evangelical,  Evangelist,  Emmanuel, 
Free,  Friends,  Free  Protestant,  Front- 
bites,  French  Protestants,  German  Pro- 
testants, German  United  Protestants, 
German  Evangelist,  German  Reformed, 
German  Gospel,  Harmonite,  Indepen- 
dent. Indian,  ^'Israel  George  of  Brother- 
Z*  Love,**  Jewish,  Liberal,  Lutheran, 
iberty.  Mariners,  Menonite,  Methodist 
Protestant,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Meth- 
^odist  Radical,  Mormon,  Moravian,  M  in- 
case. Mission,  New  Church  New  Light, 
Norwegian,  Presbjrterian  New  Sithool, 
Presbyterian  Old  School,  Protestant, 
Protestant  Evangelical,  Protestant  Cath- 
olic, Roman  Catholic,  Reformed  Catho- 
lic, Restorationist,  Reformed  Protestant, 
River  Brethren,  Republican,  Rational- 
ist, Seperatists  of  Zoar,  Salem,  Seamen, 
Shoemaker,  Schwenkfelden,  Shaker, 
Scandanavian,  Seceder,  Second  Ad- 
vent, Swedenborgians,  Tunker,  True 
Reformed,  Temple  of  the  Lord,  Trinity, 
Unitarian,  UniTcrsalist,  Union,  "U.  V. 
Church,**  United  Brethren,  United  Breth- 
ren of  ChrUt,  Welsh,  Zion. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


The  Life  of  Thomas  Jeff^rson^  hy  Henrp  S, 
Randall,  L.L.  D.,  published  hy  Derby 
if  Jackeon,  No.  119,  Nassau  Street, 
ISdS,  sold  by  S,  G.  CouHenay  f  Co., 
Broad  Street. 

The  above  work  is  iDtended  to  com- 
prise  three  volumes,  of  which  two  only 
are  yet  published.  It  is,  without  doubt, 
a  very  important  addition  to  the  his- 
tory  of  the  country  during  that  inter- 
esting period  which  comprises  the  as- 
sertion of  its  independence  and  the  for- 
mation and  establishment  of  the  existing 
Government.  Every  day  makes  some 
new  revelation  as  to  the  motives,  char- 
acters, and  opinions  of  the  leading  par- 
ties of  that  day.  We  see  through  the 
chinks  that  time  is  perpetually  making 
the  genuine  sentiments — the  secret 
schemes,  the  true  qualities  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  who  were  engaged  In 
buUding  up  the  great  Repnbllc  which 
now  occupies  the  attention,  commands 
the  respect,  and  excites  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  greatest  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  author  aims  to  convince  us,  that 
it  has  become  what   it  is  through  the 

Sliding  influence  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
e  detracts  nothing  from  the  supreme 
position  or  paramount  claims  of  General 
Washington.  The  great  Chief  was  the 
Arbiter,  the  balance-wheel  of  the  ma- 
chine, without  which  it  could  not  have 
been  put  in  motion,  or  kept  in  operation 
for  one  Presidential  term.  But  under 
his  moderating  influence  two  parties 
strove  for  ascendency  in  the  early  coun- 
cils of  the  Government— K)ne  headed  by 
Hamilton,  the  other  by  Jefferson  ;  one 
seeking  monarchy,  the  other  democ- 
racy ;  one  willing  to  take  and  follow  im- 
plicitly the  example  of  England,  believ- 
ing its  form  of  government  the  best 
model  the  world  aflbrded,  the  other  of 
more  original  views,  seeing  no  materials 
for  monarchy  or  aristocracy  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  resolved  to  adapt  the 
form  and  spirit  of  their  Grovernment  to 
the  condition  of  the  Country  and  the 
genius  of  the  people.  Hamilton's  mind 
was  imitative,  Jefferson's  inventive. — 
The  first  could  look  behind  onlv,  the 
other  was  a  seer  into  futurity.  Of  the 
schemes  and  projects  of  the  one,  not  a 
vestige  remains,  the  other  has  moulded 


the  form  and  imparted  the  spirit  that 
prevail  in  thirty-one  afiiliated  Repub- 
lics. 

The  Biographer  naturally  inclines  to 
look  with  a  favorable  eye  on  the  subject 
of  his  work — to  magnify  his  virtues  and 
talents  and  extenuate  his  faults,  if  in- 
deed it  appears  that  be  had  any.  He 
freely  exposes  the  defects  of  his  oppo- 
nents and  rivals — Burr  had  no  virtues, 
and  Alexander  Hamilton  was  domineer- 
ing, arrogant,  the  malignant  traducer  of 
his  foes,  the  treacherous  betrayer  of  his 
friends,  the  denouncer  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  crafty  schemer  ready  to 
change  its  form  by  civil  war,  for  that 
which  he  never  ceased  to  admire  and 
prefer. 

The  second  volume  ends  with  the  ac- 
cession of  Jeflerson  to  the  Presidency, 
when  the  transition  began  from  the  more 
aristocratic  forms  of  the  Government  to 
its  present  free  and  easy  Republican- 
ism. The  succeeding  volume  will  be 
looked  for  with  anxiety. 


CoUeaions  of  the  South  Carolina  Histo- 
rical Society,  Vol  I,  S.  G.  Courtenay 
9  Co.,  Charleston,  1857. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  Society  as  the  one 
that  now  presents  us  with  the  first  fmita 
of  its  labors.  To  the  gentlemen  who 
have  generously  and  earnestly  engaged 
In  those  labors  the  gratitude  of  the  coon- 
try  is  due.  They  have  united  to  rescue 
from  the  sure  decay  of  time  the  monu- 
ments of  our  early  history ;  and  the  cor- 
dial sympathy  and  approval  of  the  peo- 
ple shouM  sustain  them  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  unselfish  objects. 

The  purposes  of  the  Society  are  clear- 
ly set  forth  in  Prof.  PorcheHs  address^ 
with  which  the  present  volume  com- 
mences. The  necessitv  of  some  such 
association  is  urged  with  fervor,  and  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  lessons  to  be  learn- 
ed from  the  past,  pointed  out  in  eemett 
and  eloquent  language.  The  usual  in- 
difierenoe  of  Democracies  to  the  history 
of  the  past  is  noticed  and  depreciated  ; 
an  indifi*erence  that  was  deplored  by 
Cicero. 

Quid?  nostri  veterss  versus  ubi  sunt  f 
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Bat  eren  yet  there  is  time  to  rescue 
many  precious  documeDts,  if  we  will 
but  be  wise. 

Prof.  Porcher  particularly  insists  upon 
the  variety  of  the  elements  that  came 
together  in  the  formation  of  the  State ;  a 
fact  to  which  too  little  attention  has 
hitherto  been  paid,  and  one  to  be  borne 
in  mind  by  him  who  studies  our  history. 
It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  find  our  au- 
thor contending-  for  the  just  fame  of  the 
partisan  leaders  of  our  State,  during  the 
revolutionary  War;  men  to  whom  the 
coQDtry  owes  much,  and  has  rendered 
but  alight  regard.  The  whole  address 
a  thoughtful  and  scholarly,  equally 
worthy  of  the  writer  and  the  subject. 

The  volume  contains,  besides  the  Ad- 
dress, the  narrative  of  Henry  Laurens, 
letters  relating  to  his  imprisonment,  and 
a  list  of  papers  relating  to  South  Caro- 
lina, in  the  State  Paper  Office.  London. 
To  this  portion  of  the  work  we  will  re- 
fer hereafter. 


Debit  and  Credit  y  TranslaUd  from  the 
German  of  Gvstav  Freytag^  by  L.  C. 
C,j  with  a  Preface  by  Christian  C)iarle^ 
Josiat  Bunsen,  Nete  Yorkf  Harper  ^ 
Brothers,  18dS. 

This  work  is  already  regarded  by  the 
Germans  as  a  classical  production.  It 
passed  Xhrougiisixeditiona  in  two  years, 
and  althoogh  subjected  to  the  malignant 
criticism  of  a  certain  Party  in  Church 
aad  State,  it  has  survived  all  cavil  and 
opposition,  and  is  now  universally  re- 
cognized as  a  master-piece  of  skill  and 
genius.  We  have  generally  found  in 
reading  novels  which  deal  with  wholly 
foreign  elements  of  character,  and  social 
polity,  especially  German  Tales  and  Ro- 
mancen,  that  it  was  difficult  so  to  realize 
tbe  author^s  descriptions  as  completely 
to  appreciate  his  Art.  and  its  results. — 
He  carries  us  away  from  our  own  conn- 
try  and  people,  from  the  circle  of  ideas, 
and  experiences  immediately  around  us, 
from  the  conventionalities  to  which  we 
are  habituated,  and  introduces  us  to 
novel  scenes,  strange  personages,  and 
unfamiliar  forms  of  life,  and  progress 
-which,  (to  increase  our  perplexity,)  he 
requires  us  to  examine  from  his  oitm 
e^and-point  of  vision  and  judgment. 

Herein  the  true  difficulty  lies,  a  diffi- 
cnhy  insurmountable  to  ordinary  wri- 
ters— who  are  always  vague  and  unsat- 
isfactory, dealing  In  misty  outlines  and 


useless  generalities,  rather  than  in  those 
bold,  decisive  St  rokesofcharacter,  scene- 
ry, and  society-painting,  which  seize 
upon,  and  indelibly  impress  the  mind 
and  attention.  It  is  to  the  latter  class  of 
successful  novels  that  the  "  Debit  and 
Creditr^  of  Gastav  Freytag  belongs.  We 
have  said  that  it  is  already  regarded  as 
a  classic  in  Germany.  It  will  probably 
attain  hereafter  the  same  high  rank  in  a 
more  comprehensive  sense,  taking  an 
accredited  position  in  the  world's  litera- 
ture by  the  side  of  the  noblest  creations 
of  Scott,  Dickens,  and  Kingsley.* 

We  are  told  that  its  author  is  a  man 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  by  birth  a 
Silesian.  He  is  Editor  of  the  Grentz* 
bote  (Border  Messenger)  an  admirable 
political  and  literary  journal  published 
in  Leipsic.  His  residence  alternates 
between  that  city  and  a  small  estate 
nearCrotha.  "Growing  up,"  says  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  '*  amid  the  influences 
of  a  highly  cultivated  family  circle,  and 
having  become  an  accomplished  philol- 
ogist under  Lachmann  of  Berlin,  he 
early  acquired  valuable  life  experience, 
and  formed  distinguished  social  connec- 
tions. He  also  gained  reputation  as  an 
author  by  skilfully  arranged,  and  care- 
fully elaborated  dramatic  compositions — 
the  weak  point  in  the  modern  German 
school." 

'*  Debit  and  Credit*  is  one  of  those 
works  which  profess  to  give  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  social — moral,  and  as  con- 
nected with  it,  certain  phases  of  the  po- 
litipal  condition  of  a  People.  The  chief 
object  of  the  novel,  however,  that  to 
which  all  other  aims  must  be  regarded 
as  subsidiary — is  to  demonstrate  the 
**  nobility  of  labor,  and  the  duties  of 
property,  particularly  those  of  the  Pro- 
prietor of  Land." 

"It  is  not"  (we  quote  again  from  the 
Preface)  "  the  conflict  between  rich  and 
poor,  between  labor  and  capital  in  gen- 
eral, and  between  manufacturers  and 
their  people  in  particular,  whose  natu- 
ral course  is  here  detailed. 

"  And  this  is  a  point  which  the  English 
reader  must  keep  clearly  in  view.  He 
will  otherwise  fail  to  understand  the 
author'^  purpose,  for,  it  is  just  here  that 
the  entirely  different  blending  of  the  so- 
cial masses  in  England  and  in  Germany 
is  displayed.  We  have  here  •  the  conflict 
betireen  the  Feudal  system  and  that  class 
of  individual  and  Vfealthy  persons,  to- 
gether  with  the  majority  of  the  educated 
public  funetianaries,  who  constitute  in 
Germany  the  citizen-class." 


♦  We  are  induced  to  place  Mr.  Kingsley  in  such  excellent  company  solely  be- 
cause of  his  artistical  triumph  in  the  Romance  of  Hy;7a^fa,  which,  as  the  Chev- 
alier Bunsen  well  remarks,  "  is  a  marvellous  and  daring  composition — a  noble 
example  of  the  union  of  the  idealinic  and  realistic  schools — the  evocation  of  by- 
gone realities  with  all  the  truth  and  poetry  of  a  new  creation." 
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Inttetd  of  going  into  a  complete  an- 
alytif  of  the  merits  of  this  book,  which 
we  had  at  first  intended  to  do,  we  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  an  extract  which 
fairly  illustrates  the  rigor  of  Freytag's 
descriptive  powers. 

Veitel,  one  of  the  scoundrels  of  the 
Tale,  finds  it  necessary  to  his  own  safe- 
ty,  to  dispose  eflectually  of  a  confeder- 
ate, who  threatens  to  plunge  him  into 
ruin.  But  the  ensuinff  description  needs 
no  explanation.  Let  the  reader  compare 
it  with  a  somewhat  similar  picture  in 
Dickens ;  we  refer  to  the  terrible  ac- 
oount  of  Fagin,  the  Jew  Murderer,  in 
'*  Oliver  Twist." 

"  I  won't  go  with  you,"  wailed  Hip- 
pus  ;  *'you  want  to  kill  me." 

y eit el  muttered  a  horrible  curse,  took 
up  the  old  man's  shabby  hat,  forced  it 
on,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  neck,  cried, 
^*  You  must  come,  or  you  are  lost.  The 
police  will  look  for  you  here — and  find 
you  too,  if  you  lose  any  more  time. — 
Come,  or  you'll  compel  me  to  do  you  a 
mischief." 

The  old  man's  strength  was  broken ; 
he  wavered.  Veitel  took  him  by  the 
arm,  and  drew  him  unresistingly  awav. 
He  took  bim  down  the  steps,  anxiously 
looking  round  for  fear  of  meeting  any 
one. 

In  the  cold  night  air  the  lawyer's 
senses  partially  returned,  and  Veitel  en- 
joined him  to  be  silent,  and  to  follow 
him,  and  he  would  get  bim  ofi*. 

**  He  will  get  me  ofl*,"  mechanically 
repeated  Hippus,  running  along  at  his 
side.  As  they  neared  Pinkus's  house, 
Veitel  proceeded  more  cautiously. — 
Leading  his  companion  through  the 
dark  ground  floor,  and  whispering, 
'*  Take  my  hand,  and  come  quietly  up 
stairs  with  me,''  they  reached  the  large 
public  room,  which  was  still  empty. — 
Much  relieved,  Veitel  said,  '^  There  is  a 
hiding-place  in  the  next  house;  you 
must  go  there. 

*'  I  must  go  there,"  repeated  the  old 
man. 

"Follow  me,"  cried  Veitel,  leading 
him  along  the  gallery,  and  then  down 
the  covered  staircase. 

The  old  man  tottered  down  the  steps, 
firmly  holding  the  coat  of  his  guide,  who 
had  almost  to  carry  him.  In  this  way 
they  came  down  step  aAer  step  till  they 
reached  the  last  one,  over  which  water 
was  rushing.  Veitel  went  first,  and  un- 
concernedly stepped  up  to  his  knee  in 
the  stream,  only  intent  upon  leading  the 
old  man  afler  him. 

As  soon  as  Hippus  felt  the  cold  on  his 
boot,  he  stood  still  and  cried  out,  <*  Wa- 
ter!" 

*<  Hush !"  angrily  whispered  Veitel ; 
"not  a  word." 


''Water.***  screamed  the  old  maa^— 
"  Help!  he  will  murder  me !" 

Veitel  seized  him  and  put  his  hand  on 
his  mouth ;  but  the  fear  of  death  had 
again  roused  the  lawyer's  energies,  and, 
placing  his  foot  on  the  next  step,  he 
clung  as  firmly  as  he  could  to  the  banis- 
ters, and  again  screamed  out,  "  Help  f* 

**  Accursed  wretch '"  muttered  Veitel, 
gnashing  his  teeth  with  rage  at  this  de- 
termined resistance ;  then,  forcing  his 
hat  over  his  face,  he  took  him  by  the 
neckcloth  with  all  his  strength,  and 
hurled  him  into  the  water.  There  was 
a  splash — a  heavy  fall — a  hollow  gurg- 
ling— and  all  was  still. 

Beneath  the  leaden  clouds  that  over- 
hung the  river,  a  dark  mass  might  be 
seen  rolling  along  with  the  current. — 
Soon  it  disappeared  ;  the  mist  concealed 
it ;  the  stream  rushed  on ;  the  water 
broke  wailingly  over  the  steps  and  pa- 
lings, and  the  night-wind  kept  howling 
out  its  monotonous  complaint. 

The  murderer  stood  for  a  few  mo- 
ments motionless  in  the  darkness,  lean- 
ing againtft  the  staircase  railinss.  Then 
he  slowly  went  up  the  steps.  While  do- 
ing so  he  felt  his  trowsers  to  see  how 
high  up  they  were  wet.  He  thought  to 
himself  that  he  must  dry  them  at  the 
stove  this  very  night,  and  saw  in  fancy 
the  fire  in  the  stove,  and  himself  sitting 
before  it  in  his  dressing-gown,  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  do  when  thinking 
over  his  business.  If  he  had  ever  in  his 
life  known  comfortable  repose,  it  had 
been  when,  weary  of  the  cares  of  the 
day,  he  sat  before  his  stove-fire  and 
watched  it  till  bis  evelids  drooped.  He 
realized  how  tired  he  was  now,  and 
what  good  it  would  do  him  to  go  to  sleep 
before  a  warm  fire.  Lost  in  the  thought, 
he  stood  for  a  moment  like  one  over- 
come with  drowsiness,  when  suddenly 
he  felt  a  strange  pressure  within  him 
— something  that  made  it  difficult  to 
breathe,  and  bound  bis  breast  as  with 
iron  bars.  Then  he  thought  of  the  bun- 
dle that  he  had  just  thrown  into  the 
river;  he  saw  it  cleave  the  flood;  he 
heard  the  rush  of  water,  and  remember- 
ed that  the  hat  which  he  had  forced  over 
the  man's  face  had  been  the  last  thing 
visible  on  the  surface — a  round,  strange- 
looking  thing.  He  saw  the  hat  quite 
plainly  before  him — battered,  the  rim 
halfofi*,  and  two  grease-spots  on  the 
crown.  It  had  been  a  very  shabby  hat. 
Thinking  of  it,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
he  could  smile  now  if  he  chose.  But  he 
did  not  smile.  Meanwhile  be  had  got 
up  the  steps.  As  he  opened  the  stai^ 
case  door,  he  glanced  along  the  dark 
Kallery  through  which  two  had  passed  a 
few  minutes  before,  and  only  one  re- 
turned. He  looked  down  at  the  gray 
surface  of  the  streami  and  again  he  was 
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tensible  of  that  tingiiUr  presaare.  He 
rapidly  crept  throngh  ibe  large  room  and 
down  the  steps,  and  on  the  ground  floor 
ran  up  against  one  of  the  lodgers  in  the 
caravansera.  Both  hastened  away  in 
diflerent  directions  without  exchanging 
a  word. 

This  meeting  turned  his  thoughts  into 
another  direction.  Was  he  safe  ?  The 
fog  still  lay  thick  on  the  street.  No  one 
had  seen  him  go  in  with  Hippus,  no  one 
had  recognised  him  as  he  went  out. — 
The  investigation  would  only  begin 
when  they  found  the  old  man  in  the 
riTer.    Would  he  be  safe  then  ? 

These  thoughts  jjiassed  through  the 
murderer's  mind  as  calmly  as  though  he 
were  reading  them  in  a  book.  Mingled 
with  them  came  doubts  as  to  whether  he 
had  his  cigar-ease  with  him,  and  as  to 
why  be*  did  not  smoke  a  cigar.  He  cog- 
itated long  about  it,  and  at  length  found 
himself  returned  to  his  dwelling.  He 
opened  the  door  j  the  last  time  he  had 
opened  the  door  a  loud  noise  had  been 
heard  in  the  inner  room.  He  listened 
for  it  noMc.  He  would  give  any  thinff 
to  hear  it.'  A  few  minutes  ago  it  had 
been  heard.  Oh,  if  those  few  min- 
utes had  never  been!  Again  he  felt 
that  hollow  pressure,  but  more  strongly, 
ever  more  strongly  than  before.  He  en- 
tered the  room,  the  lamp  still  burned, 
the  fragments  of  the  rum-bottle  lay  about 
the  sofa,  the  bits  of  broken  mirror  shone 
like  silver  dollars  on  the  floor.  Veitel 
sat  down  exhausted.  Then  it  occurred 
to  hfm  that  his  mother  had  often  told 
htm  a  childish  story  in  which  silver  dol- 
krs  fell  upon  a  pcKir  man's  floor.  He 
could  see  the  old  Jewess  sitting  at  the 
hearth,  and  he,  a  small  boy,  standing 
near  her.  He  could  see  himself  looking 
anxiously  down  on  the  dark  earthen 
floor,  wondenng  whether  the  white 
dollars  would  fell  down  for  him.  Now 
he  knew — his  room  looked  as  if  there 
had  been  a  rain  of  white  dollars.  He  felt 
something  of  the  restless  delight  which 
that  tale  of  his  mother  had  always  awak- 
ened, when  again  came  suddenly  that 
same  hollow  pressure.  Heavily  he  rose, 
stooped,  and  collected  the  broken  glass. 
He  put  all  the  pieces  into  a  comer  of  the 
cupboard,  detached  the  frame  from  the 
wall,  and  put  it  wrong-side  out  in  a  closet. 
Then  he  took  the  lamp,  and  the  glass 
which  he  used  to  fill  with  water  for  the 
night ;  but  as  he  touched  it  a  shudder 
came  over  him,  and  he  put  it  down.  He 
who  was  no  more  had  drunk  out  of  that 
glass.  He  took  the  lamp  to  his  bedside 
and  undressed.  He  hid  his  trowsers  in 
the  cupboard,  and  brought  out  another 
pair,  which  he  rubbed  against  his  boots 
till  they  were  dirty  at  the  bottom.  Then 
he  put  out  the  lamp,  and  as  it  flickered 
before  it  went  quite  oat,  the  thought 


struck  him  that  human  life  an<l*m  flame 
had  something  in  common.  He  had  ex- 
tinguished a  name.  And  again  that  pain 
in  the  breast,  but  less  clearly  feitj  for  his 
strength  was  exhausted,  his  nervous 
energy  spent.    The  murderer  slept. 

But  when  he  wakes !  Then  the  cun- 
ning will  be  over  and  gone  with  which 
bis  distracted  mind  has  tried,  a^  if  in  de- 
lirium, to  snatch  at  all  manner  of  trivial 
things  and  thoughts  in  order  to  avoid 
the  one  feeling  which  ever  weighs  him 
down.  When  he  wakes !  Henceforth, 
while  still  half  asleep,  he  will  feel  the 
gradual  entrance  of  terror  and  misery 
into  his  soul.  Even  in  his  dreams  he 
will  have  a  sense  of  the  sweetness  of 
unconsciousness  and  the  horrors  of 
thought,  will  strive  against  waking ; 
while,  in  spite  of  bis  strivings,  his  an- 
guish grows  stronger  and  stronger,  till, 
in  despair,  his  eyelids  start  open,  and  he 
gazes  into  the  hideous  present,  the  hide- 
ous future. 

And  again  his  mind  will  seek  to  cover 
over  the  fact  with  a  web  of  sophistry ; 
he  will  reflect  how  old  the  dead  man 
was,  how  wicked,  how  wretched;  he 
will  try  to  convince  himself  that  it  was 
only  an  accident  that  occasioned  his 
death — a  push  given  by  him  in  sudden 
anger — how  unlucky  that  the  old  man's 
foot  should  hare  slipped  as  it  did !  Then 
will  recur  the  doubt  as  to  his  safety ;  a 
hot  flush  will  sufluse  his  pale  face,  the 
step  of  his  servant  will  fill  him  with 
dread,  the  sound  of  an  Iron-shod  stick 
on  the  pavemeut  will  be  taken  for  the 
tramp  of  the  armed  band  whom  justice 
sends  to  apprehend  him.  Again  he  will 
retrace  every  step  he  took  yesterday, 
every  gesture,  everv  word,  and  will  seek 
to  convince  himself  that  discovery  is 
impossible.  No  one  had  seen  him,  no 
one  had  heard;  the  wretched  old  man, 
half  crazy  as  he  was,  had  drawn  his 
own  hat  over  his  eyes  and  drowned 
himself 

And  yet  through  all  this  sophistry,  he 
is  conscious  of  that  fearful  weigl^t,  till, 
exhausted  by  the  inner  conflict,  he  flies 
from  his  house  to  his  business,  amid  the 
crowd  anxiously  desiring  to  find  some- 
thing that  shall  force  him  to  forget.  If 
any  one  on  the  street  looks  at  him,  he 
trembles ;  if  he  meet  a  policeman,  he 
must  rush  home  to  hide  his  terror  from 
those  discerning  eyes.  Wherever  he 
finds  familiar  faces,  he  will  press  into 
the  thick  of  the  assembly,  he  will  take 
an  interest  in  any  thinf,  will  laugh  and 
talk  more  than  heretofore ;  but  his  eyes 
will  roam  recklessly  around,  and  he  will 
be  in  constant  dread  of  hearing  some- 
thing said  of  the  murdered  man.  some- 
thing surmised  of  his  sudden  end.  He 
may  deceive  his  acquaintance:  they 
will  perhaps  consider  him  remarkably 
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cheerArt^  and  one  and  the  other  will  say, 
"  Itzig  is  a  good  fbllow ;  he  \9  getting  on 
in  business."  He  will  hang  on  many 
an  arm  that  he  never  touched  before, 
will  tell  merry  stories,  and  go  home 
gladly  with  any  one  who  asks  him,  be- 
cause he  knows  that  he  can  not  be  alone. 
He  will  frequent  the  coflee-houses  and 
beer-shops  to  hunt  out  acquaintance, 
and  will  drink  and  be  as  much  excited 
as  they,  because  he  knows  that  he  dare 
not  be  alone. 

And  when,  late  of  an  evening,  he  re- 
turns home,  tired  to  death  and  worn  out 
by  his  fearful  struggle,  he  feels  lighter 
hearted,  for  he  has  succeeded  in  obhcu- 
ring  the  truth,  be  is  conscious  of  a  mel- 
ancholy pleasure  in  his  weariness,  and 
awaits  sleep  asthe  only  good  thing  earth 
has  still  to  ofler  him.  And  again  he 
will  fall  asleep,  and  when  he  awakes  the 
next  morning  he  will  have  to  begin  his 
fearful  task  anew.  So  will  it  be  this 
day,  next  day,  always,  so  long  as  he 
lives.  His  life  is  no  longer  like  that  of 
another  man  ;  his  life  is  henceforth  a 
battle,  a  horrible  battle  with  a  corpse,  a 
battle  unseen  by  all,  yet  constantly  go- 
ing on.  All  his  intercourse  with  living 
men.  whether  in  business  or  in  society, 
is  but  a  mockery,  a  lie.  Whether  he 
laughs  and  shakes  hands  with  one,  or 
lends  money  and  takes  fiAy  per  cent, 
from  another,  it  is  all  mere  illusion  on 
their  part.  He  knows  that  he  is  severed 
from  human  companionship,  and  that  all 
he  does  is  but  empty  seeming ;  there  is 
only  one  who  occupies  him,  against 
whom  he  struggles,  because  of  whom 
he  drinks,  and  talks,  and  mingles  with 
the  crowd,  and  that  one  is  the  corpse  of 
the  old  man  in  the  water." 

If  the  foregoing  powerfully  delineated 
picture  of  crime  and  remorse  does  not 
impress  the  reader  with  a  due  sense  of 
the  author's  freshness,  force,  and  salien- 
cy  of  genius,  then,  assuredly,  any  further 
commendation  of  our  own,  would  prove 
vain. 

We  can  only  congratulate  the  world 
of  intelligent  novel  readers  (and  tMo  is 
Wit  a  novel  reader  now,)  upon  the  publi- 
cation of  a  work  so  sure  to  interest,  in- 
struct and  entertain,  as  "  Debit  and 
Credit." 


Of  the  JoTTRifALS  to  which,  before  ma- 
king up  our  Editorial  matter,  we  are 
accustomed  to  turn,  with  the  certainty 
of  finding  something  useful,  or  enter- 
taining— some  sound  criticism,  genial  an- 
ecdote, or  vigorous  and  proper  thought, 
we  mention  with  pleasure,  the  Spartan- 
burg Express^  and  the  YorMUe  Eiu 
qtiirery  both  South  Carolina  papers,  and 
both  edited  with  remarkable  care,  abili- 


ty, and  spirit.  Very  correctly,  and  in  a 
liberal  temper  which  deserves  all  honor, 
these  journals  invariably  devote  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  their  space  to  literary  de- 
tails. Their  Editors  are,  unmistakably 
men  of  culture  and  reflection.  They  do 
not  commit  themselves  to  hasty  dteta^ 
nor  indulge  in  uncandid  or  malicious 
fault  finding,  but  are  always  fair,  manly, 
and  intelligent.  Rnsselra  Magatine 
is  particularly  indebted  to  their  gener- 
ous, and  yet  measured,  and  discerning 
criti<S{sm. 

Out  of  the  State,  there  is  the  Rich- 
mond daily  *•  Sotr/A,"  which  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  critical  authority,  ahd  power  in  the 
land ;  the  Baltimore  "  Protestant  Meth- 
odist" the  editorials  in  which,  are  mark- 
ed by  great  clearness  of  reasoning,  and 
a  certain  frank,  brave,  downright  vigor  of 
style,  not  usual  in  these  times  ofcircumlo- 
cution,  and  delicate  indecorousness;  the 
**  National  InttUigenter^^  quite  up  to  the 
mark  of  its  old  reputation;  and  last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  an  excellent  hebdom- 
adal ("  Tks  TVifMv,")  published  in  Grmns- 
boro\  N.  C,  which  has  for  months  past, 
been  giving  to  its  readers,  a  thougntfol 
series  of  papers  on  the  Classical  English 
A^uhors,  together  with  certain  lively  and 
pleasant  sketches  of  contemporary  j4im«- 
rican  books  and  authors,  by  Mr.  J.  Starr 
HoUoway.  a  gentleman  of  fluent  pen, 
and  good  critical  powers. 

We  might  extend  the  list  considera- 
bly, but  our  limited  space  warns  us  to 
pause.  We  must  mention  in  conclu- 
sion, however,  the  issue  of  anew  week- 
ly with  the  title  of  <«  DeBoio's  WeeJUy 
Press"  in  Washington  Ctfy,  a  well- 
printed,  and  judiciously  edited  quarto. 
From  the  proverbial  energy  of  the  Pro- 
prietor, we  augur  a  large  success  for  the 
new  undertaking. 


Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Phil- 
osophy^  by  Wm.  Archer  Butler,  M,  A.^ 
late  Proffssor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Dublin  University;  Edited f mm  the  an- 
thor's  MSS.,  with  notes,  by  W.  Hepworth 
Tiiompson,  M,  A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  and  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  TJitiversity  of  Cambridge. 
In  2  vols.  Parry  ^  McMillan,  PhMa- 
delphia,  1858. 

A  Chair  of  moral  Philosophy  was 
founded  in  the  University  of  Dublin  by 
Dr.  Lloyd  the  Provost,  in  1837.  Of  this 
Chair  Mr.  W.  Archer  Butler  was  the 
first  occupant.  He  entered  upon  its  du- 
ties when  but  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
and  although  his  death  was  unfortunate- 
ly premature,  he  leA  behind  him  a  repu- 
tation for  scholarship,  and  original  pow- 
ers of  thought  and  investigation  which 
is  fullv  sustained  by  the  contents  of  the 
work  before  us. 
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•  His  Lectures  were  delivered  dnring^ 
the  first  four  years  of  his  professorial 
life.  They  are  dirided  into  an  Introduc- 
tory Series  embracing  several  general 
discourses  upon  Psychology,  Ontologyf 
and  kidnctire  Science,  followed  bv  two 
Series^  Xhejirft  of  which  treats  of  An- 
cient and  Modern  Histories  of  Philoso- 
phy, including  the  Indian,  the  early 
Greek,  the  Ionic,  Atomic,  Pythagorean, 
and  Eleatic  Schools,  with  a  Lecture  on 
the  Sophists,  and  Socrates,  and  the 
seconds  three  Lectures  on  the  pure 
Socratic,  the  Megarics,  and  finally,  the 
Cynics,  and  Cyrenaics.  Such  are  the 
contents  of  the  first  volume.  The  second 
is  almost  wholly  taken  up  with  the  wri- 
tings of  Plato,  and  his  successors.  Mr. 
Butler  tells  us  that  his  Lectures  upon 
these  topics  are  *<the  result  of  patient, 
and  conscientious  examination  of  orig- 
mal  documents."  They  are  signally  suc- 
cessful expositions  of  the  creed  of  the 
great  master  of  Grecian,  may  we  not 
say,  of  the  world* s  wisdom,  for  do  not 
the  works  of  Plato,  in  the  language  of 
Emerson,  "  contain  the  culture  of  na- 
tions, are  they  not  the  corner  stone  of 
schools,  the  fountain-head  of  literatures, 
a  discipline  in  logic,  taste,  arithmetic, 
symmetry,  poetry,  language,  rhetoric, 
and  practical  truth  V 

Most  thoroughly,  and  in  a  spirit  of  sin- 
cerest  lore  and  reverence,  (which  never, 
however,  blinds  him  to  his  faults,)  Mr. 
Butler  has  elaborately  analysed  Plato's 
sirstems  of  speculation  and  belief,  devo- 
ting special  care  to  the  Dialectic,  and 
Physics,  his  exposition  of  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  which  is,  says  the  Editor,  ''  at 
once  accurate,  and  popular — more  accu- 
rate than  the  French,  and  incomparably 
more  popular  than  the  Grerman  treatises 
on  those  departments  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy." 

The  author  seems  to  have  devoted 
much  of  the  previous  portion  of  his  career 
as  a  student,  to  preparation  for  the  proper  * 
examination,  and  full  understanding  of 
the  writings  of  the  Philosopher  discussed 
in  the  best  of  his  public  discourses.  He 
shows  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the 
metaphysical  productions  of  tne  last  cen- 
tury, especially,  with  the  Englisih  and 
Scotch  school  of  Psychologists,  and  this, 
the  Editor  justly  observes :  "  has  enabled 
him  to  illustrate  the  subtle  speculations 
of  which  he  treats,  in  a  manner  calcula- 
ted to  render  them  more  intelligible  to 
the  Englislrmind,  than  they  can  be  made 
by  writers  trained  solely  in  the  techni- 
calities of  modern  German  Schools,  or 
of  those  who  disdain  the  use  of  illustra- 
tions altogether." 

The  Lecture  most  attractive  to  our- 
selves, and  beyond  dispute  one  of  the 
noblest  in  the  book  is  that  on  the  Dia- 
logues of  Plato.    It  may  be  regarded  as 


an  admirable  specimen,  both  of  lltr.  But- 
ler'a  style  of  composition,  and  of  argu- 
meot.  The  former,  glowing,  imagina- 
tive, almost  impassioned  in  parts,  is  in 
singular  contrast  with  the  dull,  soulless 
didacticism  assumed  by  too  many  who 
profess  to  treat  of  Philosophy,  whilst  the 
latter  is  particularly  clear,  vigorous,  and 
satisfactory.  An  enthusiasm  tempered 
by  taste,  and  judgment,  comprehen- 
sive liberality  of  view,  extensive  learn- 
ing, so  mastered  as  to  be  ever  at  com- 
mand for  the  purposes  of  illustration, 
and  a  subtle,  searching,  deeply  penetra- 
tive sagacity  of  analysis — such  to  our 
mind,  are  the  high  qualifications  brought 
by  Prof  Butler  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
Ancient  Philosophies.  Although  hit 
Lectures  are  apt  absolutely  complete, 
since  they  furmsh  us  with  no  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Stoics  and  Epicu- 
reans— still,  it  is  but  bare  justice  to  say, 
that  as  they  stand,  they  constitute  the 
most  valuable,  trust-worthy,  scholar- 
like, and  eloquent  treatises  upon  the 
subjects  discussed,  that  have  assumed 
v^  popular  form  in  the  Literature  either 
of  Great  Britain,  or  the  Continent. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  superior  merits 
of  the  Lecture  on  Plato's  Dialogues. — 
That,  in  the  same  volume,  on  the  Neo- 
Platonists  is  in  some  respects,  perhaps 
even  more  brilliant  and  impressive.  To 
the  Theologian^  it  appeals  with  special 
force  and  directness. 

Indeed,  no  student  of  Theology,  no 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  should  fail  to 
procure  this  work.  The  study  of  Plato 
IS  indissolubly  connected  with  the  study 
of  the  Bible.  This  fact,  remarks  the 
Editor  of  Mr.  Butler's  Lectures  (himself 
a  man  of  profound  scholarship,  and  fine 
original  talents,)  ^^is  becoming  daily 
more  apparent,"  and,  he  takes  occasion 
to  add,  '*  it  is  no  slight  honor  to  the 
great  Protestant  University  of  Dublin  to 
have  furnished  the  first,  or  one  of  the 
first  examples  in  recent  times  of  an  up- 
right, and  intelligent  history  of  Platon- 
ism,  written  by  an  uncompromising  de- 
fender of  the  Catholic  truths,  as  well  as 
of  the  historical  evidences  of  Christi- 
anity." 

We  will  close  this  imperfect  notice  of 
a  truly  great  work,  by  quoting  a  few 
passages  to  prove  that  we  have  not  been 
extravagant  in  ourpraise  of  Mr.  Butler's 
style.  Speaking  of  the  wide-spread  in- 
fluence of  PlatoTs  writings,  and  main- 
taining that  the  main  conclusions  of 
Platon  ism  commend  themselves  to  the 
real  Thinker*  in  all  ages,  he  says : 

**  It  is  not  wonderful  that  Plato  (like 
his  own  Ideal  Forms,)  has  since  mani- 
fested himself  in  our  world  in  every  va- 
riety of  external  shape.  Every  view  of 
human  nature  which  exalts  its  condi- 
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tion,  Md  its  destiAies,  allies  itself  by  a 
natural  sympathy  with  the  philosophy 
of  Plato;  and  even  by  those  who  reject 
his  reasonings  in  their  original  form, 
these  wondemil  conclusions  are  accept- 
ed, as  presenting  in  a  poetical,  or  mythic 
shape  the  highest  results  of  subsequent 
•peculations. 

Platonism  is  immortol  because  its 
prineiples  are  immortal  in  the  knman  in- 
teUea  and  heart,  AAer  captivating  the 
serene  reason  of  Cicero,  after  receiving 
the  strong  tincture  of  oriental  infusions, 
yet  maintaining  itself  undestroyed  in  the 
schools  of  Alexandria,  after  supplying 
language  to  the  mystic  interpretations 
of  Ortgen,  and  the  aspiring  aflections  of 
Augustine,  it  disappears  to  rise.unmu- 
tilated  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies :  it  possesses  hAf  the  south  of 
Europe,  it  encourages  the  speculations 
of  Descartes,  it  fills  and  animates  the 
whole  capacious  mind  of  Leibnitz,  it  af- 
fects the  tone  of  theological  exposition 
in  every  Christian  country ;  and  outrid- 
ing the  storm  of  the  ultra-sensualism  of 
France,  it  finally  re-appears  in  the  Cru 
tique  of  ths  Pure  Reason  of  Kant,  which 
reminds  us  even  more  of  the  ideal  ab- 
straction of  the  Platonic  than  of  the 
minuteness  of  the  Aristotelian  dialectic. 

How  Platonism  has  since  then  fared, 
It  is  useless  to  tell  you.  Its  influence 
is,  at  this  moment  on  the  increase.  It 
has  of  lat^  engaged  the  exegetical  labors 
of  the  Continent  far  more  than  any  other 
classical  or  critical  subject ;  and  elabo- 
rate translations  of  the  entire  works  of 
Plato  have  been  among  the  tributes  of 
his  admirers  in  France  and  Germany. — 
High  as  are  the  unquestioned  merits  of 
his  rival,  minute  and  comprehensive  as 
were  his  labors— clear  as  is  the  course 
of  his  didactic  exposition — accurate  as 
is  his  reasoning  and  its  expression,  the 
influence  of  Aristotle  is  again  waning 
before  the  triumphant  star  of  his  master. 
*  *  One  cause  for  this  influence  is  * 
doubtless  to  be  found  in  t)u  attractive 
and  t^ectionate  tone — in  the  high  and 
consoling  doctrine— with  which  from 
the  depth  of  antiquity  Plato  still  addres- 
ses every  elevated  spirit.  Wearied  with 
the  daily  nothingness  of  a  life  which 
mocks  with  the  illusion  of  happiness 
that  retreats  as  we  approach  it,  it  is 
wonderfully  soothing  to  speak  across 
the  chasm  of  ages  with  one  who  could 
thus  distinctly  perceive  in  the  nature  of 
his  own  reason^  the  promise  of  an  eter- 
nal heritage  above  and  beyond  the  vi- 
sionary scene  of  earthly  life."    ♦    ♦    • 

In  the  Lecture  on  the  Neo^Platonists^ 
we  find  these  eloquent  concluding  re- 
marks, in  which  it  will  be  perceived 
that  Mr.  Butler  dulv  recognizes  the  sub- 
stratum 6i  spiritual  fotc^  underlying  the 


extravagances  of  Plotinus,   Porphyry^ 
lamblichus  and  their  disciples : 

*'But  amid  their  errors  and  extrava- 
gances, surely  no  candid  man  can  con- 
template the  peculiar  design  and  ten- 
dency of  all  earthly  wisdom  at  thievery 
period,  without  regarding  it  as  in  a  great 
measure  providentially  ordered.  The 
mind  of  man  yearned  ror  Divine  Com- 
munion, and  grew  extravagant  through 
its  very  disappointment.  The  actual 
revelation  was  assuredly  **  the  desire  of 
all  nations,"  even  though  it  was  by  so 
many  overlooked  or  rejected.  All  hu- 
man wisdom  seemed  at  length  to  have 
paused  in  its  exhaustion,  turned  to 
Heaven,  and  waited  for  a  voice  from 
thence.  The  whole  field  of  speculation 
had  been  traversed  and  explored ;  and 
though  flittering  spoils  lay  around  its 
many  laborers,  the  treasure  which  all 
sought  was  not  found,  the  deep  want  of 
the  soul  of  man  was  not  met,  and,  as  if 
instinctively,  the  whole  host  of  earthly 
philosophy  abandoned  its  position  of  in- 
quiryi  and  in  stranffe,  wild,  fantastic  de- 
votion asked  of  Ifeaven  to  give  what 
earth  had  hopelessly  failed  to  supply. — 
Heaven  had,  indeed,  supplied  its  reme- 
dy, had  anticipated,  and  answered  the 
call  \  but  the  capricious  activity  of  the 
human  mind  had  meanwhile  construct- 
ed its  own  device  to  meet  it,  and  the 
broken  cisterns  mocked  in  unhappy  imi- 
tation the  fountain  of  £ternal  Life. — 
Christianity,  was,  to  many,  lost  among 
its  counterfeits.  For  every  divine  won- 
der it  could  narrate,  a  thousand  mocking 
miracles  rose  around  it ;  for  every  bless- 
ed promise,  it  could  ofler  ecstasies  and 
raptures  more  transcendant  still — the 
felt  presence  of  a  Deity — were  boasted 
by  its  foes :  its  visions  and  prophecies 
were  not  altogether  denied,  but  they 
were  degraded  as  the  easy  attainments 
of  ordinary  wisdom.  *  *  *  But  the 
genuine  work  of  God  was  at  length  vin- 
dicated as  His ;  it  remained,  it  still  re- 
mains, the  strength,  and  consolation  oi 
millions;  while  after  a  faint  expiring 
struggle,  shifting  from  city  to  city — like 
the  ghastly  spectre  of  Philosophy  haunt- 
ing her  old  abodes — the  illusive  wisdom 
of  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Athens, 
vanished  from  the  world,  to  become  in 
a  remote  age  the  harmless  object  of 
speculative  inquiry  among  the  disciples 
of  its  celestial  Rival  V'^Page  335,  vol.  1 1. 


The  Character  of  the  Poet,  as  Man  and 
Oenius^  and  the  Offices  of  the  Poet;  an 
Oration  delivered  before  the  CaUiopean 
and  Polytechnic  Societies  of  the  CitO' 
del  Academfy  by  George  8.  Bryan^ 
Harper  ^  CalvOt  Printers, 
It  is  so  rare  to  meet  with  enthusiasm 

upon  any  subject  in  this  age  of  scepti- 
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oltm,  ooIdneM,  and  profound  infidelity, 
that  the  perusal  of  a  production  like  the 
one  we  are  about  to  notice,  is  in  many 
respects  invigorating  and  refreshing. — 
The  chief  merit  of  Mr.  Bryan's  Oration 
U,  in  our  opinion,  its  sustained  earn- 
estness. Eridently,  he  has  not  writ- 
ten for  ^eet  merthf.  The  speech  em- 
bodies his  matured,  and  long  settled 
convictions,  and  may  be  fairly  taken  as 
an  exposition  of  his  creed  with  regard  to 
the  character,  genius  and  mission  of  the 
Poet, 

Tn  all  candor,  we  must  confess  that  we 
k)ok  upon  this  creed  as  radieaOy  wrong. 
We  difler  from  Mr.  Bryan  as  to  the 
kind,  and  the  proportion  of  faculties  in- 
tellectual, and  moral,  which  may  be 
viewed  as  constituting  the  highest  po- 
etical genius.  Let  us  see  what  nit 
opinions  are : 

**  But  that  disproportionate  sensibility 
— that  tenderness  of  nature,  and  suscep- 
tibility of  soul,"  he  says,  "  which  fills 
the  Poet  with  sympathy  and  makes  him 
crave  it — and  especially  from  woman — 
with  a  passionate  yearning  and  a  doting 
fondness,  and  which  thus  impels  him  to 
seek  society,  brings  proportionate  pain 
and  disappointment  with  it.  Loving, 
sympathetic,  intensely  social,  the  recoil 
of  his  feelings,  sensitive  even  to  fastid- 
iousness, from  the  indifl*erence  or  want 
of  the  appreciation  of  the  world,  makes 
him  solitary.  Thu*^  hy  the  law  of  na^ 
ture—^tfui—iii  the  gay  world  and  busy 
world  afike.  he  finds  no  resting  plaes,  no 
congenial  abiding  home.  Thrown  back 
upon  himself,  he  is  forced  to  meditate. 
Driven  from  the  actual  to  an  ideal  world, 
mtkzJt  in  action,  or  averse  from  it,  but  full 
of  thought,  he  turns  observer,  and  the 
Poet  becomes  creator,  painter,  sage. — 
He  may  indeed  go  into  the  world,  but  he 
is  not  of  it." 

We  contend  that  in  the  foregoing  pas- 
sages a  picture  is  drawn  of  the  second 
and  third  doss  Poet^  and  not  of  the  great 
master  of  song,  the  genuine  type  of  the 
world's  brotherhood  of  minstrels. 

The  truly  great  Poet,  the  acknowl- 
edged master i  is  not  ^*hy  a  law  of  his  na- 
ture jStful^"  nor  is  he  <*  weai  in  action^ 
and  averse  from  it.^ 

On  the  contrary,  he  possesses  a  per- 
fect balance,  a  comprehensive  rouno  of 
systematized  powers  of  mind,  and  of 
moraU — (a  dowry  received  from  God 
himself,)  which  supply  the  forces  for 
successful  action  no  less  than  for  lofty 
speculation.  And  thus,  we  find  that  the 
most  exalted  of  the  Poets  have  borne 
themselves  bravely  and  gallantly  in  the 
strifes  of  actual  life.  They  have  been 
men  who  sternly  adhered  to  duty,  and 
principle.    Seldom,  if  ever  can  we  ac- 


cuse them  of  yielding  to  base,  unholy 
passions. 

Shakspeare,  Milton,  Dant6,  the  grand 
triumvirate  of  modern  Bards,  were  not 
onlv  "  in  the  world,"  but  in  a  certain 
and  most  significant  sense  "o/  the 
world." 

Exquisite  susceptibility  of  nature  is 
not  by  necessity  alUed  to  weakness  of 
the  moral  will.  The  fitful^  passionate, 
wayward  creature,  crowned  with  glo- 
rious mental  giAs,  but  morally  erring 
and  feeble,  should  not  be  permitted  to 
stand  for  a  moment  as  the  Ideal  of 
the  PoxT.  And  yet,  just  such  a  being 
is  portrayed  by  Mr.  Bryan  in  his 
glowing,  but  we  must  think,  somewhat 
sophistical  treatise.  Our  view  is  con<> 
firmed  by  the  example — the  one  central 
and  brilliant  example — which  he  addu- 
ces in  support  and  illustration  of  his 
theory.  Upon  one  psge  he  speaks  of 
Robert  Burns  **  ths  truest  and  intensest 
of  Poets"  on  another,  he  declares  that 
**  whilst  he  was  the  greatest  of  Poets^  he 
was  at  the  same  time  the  frailest^  and 
honestest  of  men  "  His  ''honesty"  is 
introduced  as  in  some  degree  an  offset  to 
his  **  frailty."  We  cannot  view  the  mat- 
ter in  that  light.  On  the  contrary,  the 
whole  of  the  above  sentence  seems  to 
us  a  rx>ntradiction  in  terms.  It  it  an 
abuse  both  of  charity  and  criticism  to 
designate  him  as  the  *^ greatest  of  Toeia!*^ 
who  is  also  the  ^^frtnlest  of  mankind." — 
We  had  hoped  that  the  dangerous  fallacy 
(once  so  prevalent  among  fashionable 
Reviewers)  that  genius  must  ever  be  as- 
sociated with  some  degree  of  wicked- 
ness and  folly,  so  that  the  extent  and  in- 
tensitv  of  the  latter  might  almost  be  esti- 
mated by  the  vigor  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  theybnM#r — had  long  since  been 
exploded. 

But  it  is  not  so.  To  our  surprise  and 
regret  the  author  of  this  otherwise  fin- 
ished, elegant,  and  admirable  Oration, 
re-vivifies  and  defends  it.  He  makes  it, 
so  to  speak,  the  corner  stone  of  his  po- 
etical svstem.  When  Burns  describes 
himself  as  **  driven  by  passion"  along  a 
**  devious  way"  '*  misled  by  the  meteor 
light  of  fancy,"  and  both  absurdly  and 
impiously  alludes  to  the  treacherous 
"ray"  as  "light  from  Heaven,"  Mr. 
Bryan  praises  and  approves  him. 

He  is  logical  in  his  commendation. — 
Holding  the  belief  which  he  professes  to 
hold.  Bums  is  beyond  question,  the  per- 
fect exemplar  of  nis  ideal  Poet. 

With  sincere  pleasure  we  turn  from 
our  fault-finding — to  which  we  may  with 
truth  declare  that  we  have  not  been  im  - 
pelled  by  an  unkind  or  cavilling  tempe  r 
— to  the  consideration  of  some  passage  • 
as  unexceptionable  in  sentiment  as  the  y 
are  natural  and  pleasing  in  expression  . 
Here  is  one  of  them : 
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**  The  ftdrent  of  a  true  Poet  in  one  of 
the  greatest  erents  id  the  moral  world. 
Mankind  in  all  time,  and  by  common 
consent,  has  attributed  the  fruit  of  his 
mind  to  inspiration,  and  has  regarded  hit 
faculty  as  the  rarest  giA  of  deitv.  His 
is  indeed  a  divine  office.  It  is  for  him 
to  express  the  raptures  of  piety,  and  give 
wing  to  devotion  :  to  kindle  the  ardors 
of  patriotism,  and  lend  it,  its  most  pas- 
sionate elevated  utterance.  It  is  he  who 
has  best  endeavored  to  lift  up  the  soul 
of  man  to  his  Maker;  to  bring  him  near- 
est his  holy  presence,  and  to  inflame  his 
heart  with  a  love  of  his  goodness.  It  is 
not  for  mortal  to  venture  the  profanity 
of  embodying  the  awful  conception  oif 
Deity,  but  the  Poet,  with  adequacy,  be- 
yond all  others,  has  celebrated  his  throne 
and  equipage,  and  painted  the  clouds 
which  surround  and  shroud  his  pres- 
ence. 

The  sensibility  with  which  his  Creator 
has  endowed  him,  in  such  abounding 
and  extraordinary  measure,  makes  it 
impossible  for  him  to  be  a  dull  spectator  of 
thegloriesof  the  physical  world,  or  the 
still  brighter  and  intenser  glories  of  the 
moral  world.  For  him,  the  voice  of  the 
turtle  sounds  a  tenderer  note,  owns  a 
sweeter  melody  ,*  the  green  mantle  with 
which  spring  invests  the  earth,  and  the 
flowers  which  garnish  and  variegate  its 
surface,  salute  his  senses  with  a  keener 
delight.  The  universal  chorus  of  na- 
ture ever  finds  in  him  a  rapt  listener,  and 
he  loses  no  note,  grand  or  gentle,  in  her 
majestic  diapason.  The  dilated  orb  of 
the  full  moon,  at  its  rising,  never  loses, 
for  him,  its  solemn  aspect,  nor  its  gentle 
progress  up  the  heavens,  its  sweet 
attraction.  She  comes  to  him,  in  the 
darkness,  with  her  soft,  tender  light,  as 
a  bright  messenger  from  another  world, 
and  the  type  of  a  better.  And  the  great 
orb  of  day!  in  its  joyous  presence,  its 
excelling  glory,  and  universal  benefi- 
cence— the  truest  physical  image  of  the 
Almighty  and  inexpressible  benefactor 
of  all — whose  soul  has  burned  like  the 
Poet*s  at  his  majestic  advent,  his  me- 
ridian splendor,  his  serene  or  stormy 
setting  1  Whose  eye,  like  his,  has  fol- 
lowed him  in  his  daily  circle — his  regu- 
lar coming  and  going — in  his  mild,  al- 
most insensible  approach,  his  trium- 
Ehant,  fiery  march  up  the  heavens,  and 
is  lingering,  gentle  decline.  Who,  like 
him,  htisfeU  the  glory  of  his  light,  the 
beneficence  of  his  almost  creative  rays  ? 
Who  stood  in  the  entranced  delight  and 
wonder,  with  which  the  Poet  views  his 
magnificent  leave-taking  of  the  world — 
when  for  a  brief  season  the  God  of  day 
seems  to  hold  a  levee  worthy  of  his  glo- 
rious benignant  reign — and  decks  his 
courtiers,  the  clouds,  who  wait  upon  his 
departure  with  all  the  wealth  of  his  ward- 


robe of  light,  and  lavishes  upon  them 
the  whole  treasury  of  many  colored  glo- 
ries with  which  he  paints  the  universe ! 
And  who,  gazing  upon  the  mysterious 
and  countless  hosts  which  illuminate 
the  night,  could  so  truly  exclaim — 

"  The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above 

the  tops  • 

Of  the  snow-shining  mountains— Beau- 
tiful ! 
I  linger  yet  with  nature,  for  the  uigbt 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  (ace 
Than  that  of  man;  and  in  her  starry 

shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness 
I  learned  the  language  of  another  world." 
Manfbkb. 

The  following  is  a  passage  of  deeper 
tone — a  forcible,  truthful  piece  of  writ- 
ing, which  shows  that  Mr.  Bryan  can  be 
both  eloquent  and  analytical. 

Our  space  compels  us  to  qfose  with 
this  quotation : 

**In  opening  his  (Shakspeare's)  works — 
the  bible  of  natu  re-the  eye  meets  his  gen- 
tle countenance.  Open  it  is  and  placid  as 
some  summer's  sea,  but  it  bears  no  painful 
trace  of  passion,  no  deep  line  of  thought ; 
it  smiles  upon  us  as  if  its  quiet  surface 
had  never  been  swept  by  a  storm  of  feel- 
ing, and  its  tranquil  depths  never  ap- 
tated  by  the  tumults  or  emotion.  Its 
smooth  mask  makes  no  revelation.  And 
when  passing  from  his  portrait,  yire  turn 
over  his  pages,  we  seem  not  to  be  con- 
versing with  an  individual  mind,  or  to 
come  in  contact  with  an  individual  char- 
acter. The  words  of  God  are  before 
u-*,  but  they  are  varied,  and  all  so  per- 
fect, that  they  give  no  signs  of  their 
parent.  The  creator  of  this  rich  and 
boundless  world,  is  lost  in  his  works ; 
we  cannot  detect  him,  we  cannot  trace 
him.  We  hear  the  passionate  voice  of 
Juliet;  the  gentle  tones  of  Desdemona; 
the  despairing  wail  of  Ophelia  ;  the 
freezing  whispers  of  Lady  Macbeth; 
the  merry  notes  of  Beatrice ;  the  be- 
guiling music  of  Anthony;  the  savage 
cries  of  Shylock:  the  kindling  utter- 
ances of  Marcus  Brutus  ;  the  jolly  laugh 
of  FalstaflT;  the  devilish  sneer  of  lago ; 
all  voices  of  man  or  woman,  witch  or 
fairy,  salute  us.  But  which  is  the  voice 
of  Shakspeare  ?  Like  the  principle  of 
life,  which  is  everytuhsre^  but  nowhere  to 
be  seen  ;  which  crowds  the  world  with 
its  ten  thousand  shapes  of  deformity 
and  beauty,  of  terror,  gladness  and 
glory;  yet,  is  itself  shrouded  in  impen- 
etrable darkness,  the  mystery  of  my- 
steries, such  is  Shakspeare  amidst 
his  works — he  is  everywhere,  and  no- 
where. 
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ThomdaUj  or.  The  Confiia  of  Ovin^ 
ions.  By  Wm.  Smithy  Wm,  BUxck- 
wood  ^  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London, 
1896. 

Upon  the  heights  above  the  grotto  of 
Posilipo,  with  vesaWus  aDd Sorrento  on 
the  )en»  the  shores  of  Baiae  on  the  right, 
and  in  front  of  the  Islands  of  Capri  and 
Ischia,  seen  dimlyinthe  distance,  there 
stands  a  small  villa  apon  a  terrace,  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  looking 
sheer  over  the  beautiful  expanse  of 
waters,  with  all  its  islands  and  moun- 
tains. It  bears  the  name  of  the  Villa 
Scarpa.  There,  not  very  long  ago,  an 
Englishman,  stricken  with  consumption, 
charmed  by  the  quiet  and  seclusion  of 
the  place,  sought  this  retreat  to  die  in. 
A  few  months  of  meditation  and  peace 
were  granted  him,  and  then  he  departed 
thence,  let  us  hope,  to  a  more  beautiful 
countrv  than  even  Italy  the  Divine! 

He  left  certain  manuscripts  behind 
him,  the  record    of  his  life-emotions, 
the  struggles,  passions,  doubts,  hopes, 
aspirations  and  speculative  opinions  of 
a  Thinker  and  Dreamer,  mingled  with 
the  experiences  and  beliefs  of  his  in- 
timate  associates.     The    manuscripts, 
after  the  author's  death,  fell  accidentally 
into  the  hands  of  an  acquaintance,  who 
arranged  their  contents  methodically  and 
published  them  in  the  present  form,  and 
with  the  title  prefixed  to  our  notice. 
nkornd€ile  is  a  book  of  no  ordinary  in- 
terest, no  superficial  depth  of  thought, 
speculation,  and  philosophy.    It  is  the 
logical  and  systematized  expression  of 
the  creeds  and  theories  of  many  difiTer- 
ent  classes  of  minds,  themselves  the 
product  of  the  restless  intellectual  and 
spiritual  actfvitv  of  this  seething,  turbu- 
lent, dissatisfied  and  sceptical  age.    In 
Thomdale,  (the  chief  character,  and  the 
reporter  for  all  the  others,)  we  have  the 
Doubter,  who  would  fain  believe ;  in  Cy- 
ril, the  self-tormenting  Inquirer,  so  be- 
wildered amid  the  mazes  of  his  own 
reasoning,  that  he  turns  shuddering  to 
prescriptive,  immemorial  authority  for 
support;  in  Lux  more,  the  ^lad-hearted 
Poet,  undepressed  by  Public  deprecia- 
tion, and  finding  perennial  sources  of 
joy  and  satisfaction  in  a  close  commu- 
nion with  nature ;  in  Clarence,  the  Uto- 
pian Theorist,  who  possesses  the  power 
of  investing  his    wildest  abstractions 
with,  at  least,  the  shadow  of  logical  pro- 
priety, and  is  earnest  and  eloquent  in 
defense  of  his  amiable  delusions  ;  and 
lastly,  Seckendorf,  at  once  the  type  and 
embodiment  of  that  harsh,  cold,  cynical 
rationalism,  the  most  noted   develop- 
■Mnts  of  which  have  originated  in  mod- 
em Germany.     His   philosophy  is   as 
firm  as  a  rock,  and  as  barren,  but  he  has 
BO  olQection  that  others  should  cover 


up  this  rock— these  bare  hard  facts  of 
lite — with  whatever  verdurous  imagina- 
tion they  could  get  to  grow  there.  Clar- 
ence and  the  German  are  naturally  op- 
posed to  each  other,  and  the  details  of 
their  argumentative  controversies,  form 
perhaps,  the  subtlest  and  most  able  por- 
tion of  the  work. 

Ihomdale,  composed,  as  much  of  it 
is,  of  the  records  of  detached  thoughts, 
feelings,  imaginations,  and  even  tran- 
sient emotions,  is  a  book  to  be  taken  up 
in  meditative  moods — and  only  in  such 
moods — when  the  intellect  is  calm,  the 
understanding  clear  and  serene,  and  the 
soul  is  unclouided  by  prejudice,  passion, 
or  anxiety.  Thfis  was  the  work  com- 
posed, and  thus  should  it  be  read. 

The  succeeding  extracts  may  give 
the  reader  some  faint  idea  of  the  style 
and  character  of  this  book.  Thorndale 
says: 

*'  I  am  never  more  convinced  of  the 
progress  of  mankind  than  when  I  think 
of  the  sentiment  developed  in  us  by  our 
intercourse  with  nature,  and  mark  how 
it  augments  and  refines  with  our  moral 
culture,  and  also  (though  this  it  not  so 
ffenerallv  admitted)  with  our  scientific 
knowledge.  We  learn  from  age  to  age 
to  see  the  beauty  of  the  world ;  or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  this  beautiful 
creation  of  the  sentiment  of  beauty,  is  de- 
veloping itself  in  us. 

'*  Only  reflect  what  regions  lovely  as 
Paradise  there  are  over  all  Asia  and 
Europe,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  waiting  to  receive  their  fitting  in- 
habitants— their  counterparts  in  the  con- 
scious creature.  The  men  who  are  now 
living  there  do  not  see  the  Eden  that  sur- 
rounds them.  They  lack  the  moral  and 
intellectual  vision.  It  is  not  too  bold  a 
thing  to  say  that  the  mind  of  man,  once 
cultivated,  be  will  see  around  him  the 
Paradise  he  laments  that  he  has  lost. 
For  one  *■  Paradise  Lost,'  he  will  sing  of 
a  thousand  that  he  has  gained. 

"  What  a  heaven  of  beauty  do  I  live 
in !  I  sometimes  say  to  myself  when 
looking  out  upon  this  scene,  '  Let  man 
grow  good  and  wise  as  the  angels — let 
him  reach  his  ideal  of  perfection — he 
will  not  at  last  need  a  new  earth  or 
other  skies  to  live  in." 

Clarence,  the  Utopian,  thus  speculates 
upon  the  progress  of  the  world  In  mat- 
ters of  governmental  and  religious  prin- 
ciple: 

"  There  is  in  South  America  a  g^asa 
which  has  this  peculiarity,  that  the 
younff  plant  grows  up  sheltered  in  the 
sheath  of  the  old  one.  The  old  blade 
of  grass  withers,  and  the  new  one  is 
already  prepared  to  take  its  place.  For 
a  certain  time  the  new  grass  and  the 
old  appear  to  divide  the  field  between 
them.    Such  is  the  mode  in  which  new 
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systems  or  principles  spring  up  amongst 
us.  They  grow  under  shelter  of  the  old, 
and  the  transition  is  so  gradual  that  a 
time  intervenes  when  we  can  hardly 
say  here  also,  whether  it  is  the  old  grass 
or  the  new  that  predominates  in  the 
field. 

*'  The  spontaneous  passions  of  man — 
love  of  power  on  the  one  side,  trust  and 
admiration  and  craving  for  guidance  on 
the  other — build  up  some  sort  of  govern- 
ment, generally  of  the  despotic  charac- 
ter. But,  under  the  shelter  of  this  spon- 
taneous form,  reflection  upon  govern- 
ment itself  becomes  possible.  There  is, 
in  the  first  place,  something  to  rtfiuH 
upon — the  want  and  the  purposes  of 
government  which  experience  has  now 
taught;  and  there  is  that  desire  of  se- 
curity and  of  leisure  and  safety  which 
renders  possible  the  existence  of  the  re- 
flective man.  Thus  new  ideas  spring 
up,  and  a  wiser  polity  gradually  pushes 
its  way  Into  the  world.  So  too  in  Reli- 
gion. Spontaneous  passions  and  wild 
imaginations  first  construct  for  us  a  ce- 
lestial Governor,  oftentimes  of  dark  and 
terrible  nature;  but  here  too,  by  this 
spontaneous  and  imaginative  faith,  the 
action  of  a  religious  sentiment  becomes 
known  to  us — contemplation  upon  reli- 
gion itself  becomes  possible,  and  the 
ideas  of  Governor  and  Creator  are  af- 
terwards modified  as  our  knowledge  be- 
comes enlarged,  and  as  our  own  human- 
ity becomes  improved." 
It  is  Thomdale  again  who  remarks : 
<*  Eternal  calm  would  be  eternal  sleep. 
We  will  make  such  a  garden  of  this 
world,  says  some  gentle  enthusiast,  that 
all  good  and  peaceful  afiections,  and 
none  but  the  good  and  peaceful,  shall 
flourish  there.  Only  the  angelic  part  of 
our  nature  shall  be  developed  in  this 
Paradise.  I  look  through  the  golden 
gates  of  this  new  Eden ;  with  hand 
raised  before  my  eyes  to  shade  them 
from  the  perpetual  glory,  I  kx)k  through, 
and  in  the  serene  air,  and  eternal  sum- 
mer of  the  place,  I  do  at  length  descry 
the  angelic  inhabitant.  I  see  him  be- 
neath the  tree  of  Life,  pillowed  on  his 
wing,--and  fast  asleep!"  This  nara- 
graph  embodies  an  idea  so  poetical  that 
we  have  endeavored  to  embody  it  in 
verse.    Here  is  our  attempt : 

PERFECT  CALM. 

Eternal  quiet  were  eternal  sleep ! 

<'0!  we  will  make,  some  fond  Enthusiast 

cries, 
This  present  weary  world  a  Paradise, 
O'er  which   all   gentle    thoughts  their 

watch  shall  keep ; 
A  moveless  calm  shall  brood  above  iu 

bowers, 
And  only  nature's  sweet,  and  tender 

powers 


Hold  genial  converse  in  the  charmed 
shade." 

Through  the  new  Eden's  golden  gates  I 
look. 

And  lo !  stretched  listless  by  a  murmur- 
ing brook, 

Whose  silvery  lustre  glimmers  'mid  the 
glade, 

I  see  the  angel  tenant  of  the  place; 

Fast  by  the  Tree  of  Life,  his  placid  face 

Half-hidden  in  his  pinions'  downy  deep, 

The  Angel  muses,  or  perchance — he 
prays; 

Not  so !  look  closer—^  is  sound  adsep! 

Cyril,  the  self-tormenting  Thinker,  ut- 
terly bewildered  bv  the  results  of  his 
own  reasoning,  finally  seeks  shelter  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  He  retires  to  a  Mon- 
astery near  Villa  Scarpa,  and  is  recog- 
nixed  by  Thomdale  in  his  walks  along 
the  beach  in  the  vicinity  of  Grotti  of 
Posilipo : 

**  There  stands,"  he  says,  "  my  Cister- 
cian Monk  on  his  favorite  spot.  In  him 
there  are  unspeakable  fears  that  perpet- 
ually sustain  illioiitable  hopes.  A  con- 
stant sense  of  escape  from  peril  gives 
constant  sense  of  the  near-attained  hea- 
ven. 

There  he  stands  serene  self-centred. 
He  will  tell  you  that  he  was  bom  but 
yesterday,  and  will  leave  the  worid  to- 
morrow. Yet  such  as  he  stands  there, 
he  is  the  product  of  all  the  centuries, 
and  half  the  nations  of  the  world.  Not 
only  the  Hebrew,  the  Egyptian,  and  the 
Persian  sage,  the  Indian  and  the  Greek, 
have  contributed  to  his  religious  culture. 
Yet  he  feels  himself  alone,  a  transitory 
wayfarer  through  a  foreign  world."  This 
we  have  thrown  into  blank  verse,  and 
entitled  it 

THE  B.XUOI0U8  KXCLUSX. 

There  he  stands, 

Serene,    self-centred !    in  his  heart    a 

host 
Of  fears  unspeakable  that  still  sustain 
Illimitable  Hopes!  sense  of  escape 
From  perils  past  but  brings  the  con 

sciousness 
Of  near-attained  Heaven ;  there  he  stands 
Serene,  self-centred !    "  I  was  bom,"  he 

says. 
But  yesterday,  and  I  go  hence  to-mor- 
row;" 
Yet  is  this  man  the  product  of  all  time. 
The  sum  of  half  the  Nations  of  the 

world ; 
Persian,  Egyptian,  Greek  and  Indian 

sage 
Have  poured  their  tributary  streams  of 

thought 
To  swell  bis  faith's  strong  current ;  stfll 

he  says, 
"  I  walk  a  stranger  in  an  alien-land 
Bound  to  go  hence  to-morrow" . 
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HereisabeauUfalob0ervatioii,roi]nd-  scheme  of  Thousht  whidh  he  to  doubt- 
ed with  a  natural  moral,  which  we  have  lett  building  up  lor  himself." 

rendered   into  the  verse  of  In  Idsmo-  

riam: 


"From  my  watch-tower  here"  (we 
coatinue  to  quote  from  Thorndale^t  jour- 
nal,) *'  1  often  obeerve  how  as  the  day 
ffoes  down,  the  sea  becomes  illuminated 
by  the  moon,  which  till  then  had  shed  an 
unnoticed,  and  ineffectual  light.  At  first 
a  luminous  track  scarcely  perceptible 
alimmers  over  the  trembling  waters; 
but  as  the  sun  still  further  retires,  the 
broad  pathway  of  light  grows  distinct 
and  permanent.  I  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve when  my  eye  is  fixed  on  this  new 
and  beautiful  radiance,  that  it  to  really 
growing  darker  and  darker  all  around 
me,  and  that  this  luminous  pathway  to 
the  skies,  thrown,  as  it  were,  upon  our 
troubled  ocean,  becomes  visible  only 
when  the  earth  lies  in  darkness,  or,  in 
shadow :" 


Here,  glancing  from  this  breezy  height, 
Whilst  the  still  Day  goes  slowly  down, 
And  sombre  Evening^s  shadows  brown 
Close  o*er  the  purple-flushiog  light. 


I  mark  the  softer  radiance  rest 
Of  the  calm  Moon,  till  then  unseen, 
Along  the  ocean-tides  serene. 
Scarce  heaving  toward  the  faded  West, 


At  first,  there  dawns  a  ghostly  ray 
Faint  as  a  new-born  infant's  dreams. 
But  soon,  an  ampler  glory  streams, 
And  trembling  up  the  lustrous  Bay. 


Lonff  level  shafts  of  silvery  slow 
Lead  upward  to  the  ouiet  skies. 
The  raiiani  path*  to  Paradise 
Rev0akd  whin  all  it  dark  bthw. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  "37b«m- 
4aU^  or  the  ConJIiet  of  Opiuiofu^**  is  a 
work  which  has  made  a  profound  im- 
Dression  upon  the  mind  of  the  reviewer. 
He  commends  it  to  those  who  have  the 
leisure,  and  the  inclination  to  tkink^ 
hut  let  all  others  eschew  the  book.  In 
the  words  of  the  intelligent  and  discrim- 
iasting  Preface,  *'to  him  who  turns  as 
he  reads  page  after  page  with  uniform 
vek>city,  we  promise  nothing.  Such  a 
reader  will  soon  desert  us.  But  he  who 
is  apt  to  pause  with  the  forefinger  in  the 
halMUosed  volume,  to  him  we  promise 
that  even  out  of  the  indecisions,  and 
eoatrarieties  ofThorndale  and  his  friends 
he  shall  find  hints  and  helps  to  the  for- 
mation of  that  settled  and  consistent 


Orientaly  and  Western  Siherioj  a  narra- 
tive of  seven  pears  ETploraiions  and 
Adventures  in  Si6eria,  Mongolia^  the 
Kirgkis  Steppes^  Chinese,  Tartary^ 
and  part  of  Central  Asia,  by  Thomas 
WHtam  Ati-inson,  with  a  map  and  n«- 
merous  illustrations  ;  Harper  ^  Bros., 
New  York,  185«. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  famous 
travels  in  Tartary  and  Thibet  written 
by  the  French  Jesuit  Missionary,  M.  Hue, 
no  work  comparable  to  the  present  in 
novel  detail,  striking  adventure  and  man- 
ly simplicity  of  narration,  has  been  given 
to  the  reading  world.  His  journey  was 
originally  undertaken  bv  the  author  with 
the  sole  object  of  sketching  the  scenery 
of  Siberia,  scarcely  at  all  known  to  Eu- 
ropeans. But  while  thus  emploved,  he 
passed  out  of  the  Emperor  of  Hussia's 
Asiatic  dominions  into  a  more  extensive 
fickl,  stretching  from  Kokhan  on  the 
west  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Baikal, 
and  as  far  south  as  the  Chinese  town  of 
Tchin-si,  including  that  immense  chain 
Syanchan,  never  before  seen  by  any  Eu- 
ropean, as  well  as  a  large  portion  of  the 
western  part  the  Gobi,  over  which 
Ghenghis  Khan  marched  his  army  west- 
ward, (scenes  on  which  no  pencil  had 
been  previously  empkiyed)  comprising 
a  disUnce  traversed  of  **fAtf<y-f«v  iA<m- 
semd  «0rj<» in  carriages,  seventy-^me  Aww- 
dred  in  boats,  and  twenty  thoitsand  and 
three  hundred  on  horseback  ;  in  9\\  fifty' 
nine  thousand  four  hundred  versts, 
(about  thirty-nine  thousandfive  hundred 
miUsy)  in  a'period  of  seven  years." 

Mr.  Atkinson's  work  is'a  record  of 
faeu.  There  is  an  air  of  ingenuous, 
truthful,  unstudied  simplicity  apparent 
on  every  page.  He  is  no  braggadocio, 
no  weaver  of  tales  of  wonder.  He  has 
simply  wrought  into  artistical  shape  the 
contents  of  journals  kept  with  scrupu- 
lous  care  during  his  entire  journey,  often 
under  the  influence  of  great  fatigue,  and 
amid  the  presence  of  numerous  difficul- 
ties. He  declares  that  he  suflered  muoh 
from  hunger  and  thirst,  that  he  ran  many 
risks,  and  that  occasionally  his  position 
among  the  tribes  of  Central  Asia — more 
particularly  among  the  convicts  escaped 
from  the  Chinese  penal  settlements — 
was  critical  in  the  extreme. 

»» I  have,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  several 
times  looked  upon  what  appeared  in- 
evitable death,  and  have  had  a  fair  al- 
lowance of  hair-breadth  escapes  when 
riding,  and  sketching  on  the  brinks  of 
precipices  with  a  perpendicular  depth 
of  1500  feet  below  me. 

*'  With  these  accompaniments  I  tra- 
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versed  much  of  the  hitherto  unexplored 
regioas  of  Central  Asia,  and  produced 
Jive  hundred  and  sixty  sketekea  of  the 
scenery." 

If,  with  these  plain  and  satisfactory 
statements  of  what  he  may  expect  to 
hear  and  see  before  hiA,  the  reader  is 
not  prepared  without  more  ado  to  place 
himself  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  At- 
kinson, for  the  "grand  tour"  of  ^^,  we 
pronounce  him  to  be  an  unadventurous, 
unimaginative  sluggard,  for  whose  inert- 
ness we  cannot  help  feeling  a  tduch  of 
contempt ! 


Spsseh  of  Hon,  James  H.  Hammond^  of 
South  Carolina^  on  the  Admission  of 
Kansas y  under  the  Lecompton  Consti- 
tution, delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  March  ith,  1»5S.  Lem- 
uel Towers,  printer,  Washington  City, 

It  is  not  our  province  as  literary  jour- 
nalists to  speak  of  Politics,  or  Political 
Speeches.  But  there  are  some  excep- 
tional cases  which,  we  think,  justify  a 
general  expression  of  our  opinion  upon 
such  topics,  provided  this  opinion  be 
freed  of  all  local  or  partisan  bias. 

Such  we  conceive  to  be  our  privilege 
in  the  present  instance.  There  is  a 
largeness  of  view,  a  comprehensive 
reach  of  argument  and  application  in  the 
speech  of  Senator  Hammond,  which  are 
calculated  to  elevate  it  very  far  above 
the  level  of  party-special  pleading.  Its 
bold  and  noble  tone  is  equalled  only  by 
the  accuracy  of  its  analysis  and  the 
breadth  of  its  generalizations. 

And  yet,  calm,  logical,  careful  in  state- 
ment, and  scrupulously  conscientious 
in  the  nature  of  its  proofs,  as  this  speech 
ia  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be,  its 


peculiar  charm  and  the  secret  of  its  telliog 
effect  in  delivery,  is  to  be  found  io  the 
pervading  air  of  controlled  and  moder- 
ated passion,  of  high  patriotic  enthusi- 
asm, which  is  one  of  the  chief  of  its  great 
merits. 

In  the  graphic  picture  which  he  draws 
of  the  independent  resources  of  the  two 
great  sections  of  the  country,  Senator 
Hammond  entered  into  the  exposition 
of  facts  which  must  have  astonished 
those  Northern  Ultraists  who  profess  to 
regard  the  Southern  States  as  a  collec- 
tion of  weak  provinces,  dependent  upon 
their  confederates  on  the  other  side  of 
the  great  Line  for  existence  itself! 

But  we  have  not  the  space  to  analyse 
this  masterly  effort  as  a  whole.  We 
simply  desired  to  contribute  our  mite  to 
the  general  meed  of  praise  and  ap- 
proval. 


The  Works  of  Tacitus  issued  by  Har- 
per f  Brothers,  in  2  vol.,  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  Classical  Library  which 
those  indefatigable  Publishers  have  for 
some  time  been  engaged  in  getting  up 
on  the  general  plan  of  the  Bohtt  Library 
in  London.  The  present  edition  of 
Tatilus  is  the  Ocrford  Translation  care* 
fully  revised^  and  supplied  liberally  with 
AnjwtatioTis. 


Messrs.  Ticknor  f  Fields  announces 
several  valuable  books  as  being  now  in 
press.  Among  them,  a  new  volume  of 
poems  hy  Charles  Kingsley,  together 
with  a  volume  of  that  author's  Lectures 
and  Essays.  "Recollections  of  the  Last 
Days  of  Byron  and  Shelley,"  by  E.  S. 
Trelaway,  and  the  poetry  of  Percival,  in 
"blue  and  gold." 
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ON     INDEPENDENT    THINKING. 


In  reference  to  the  objects  of  this 
paper,  it  will  be  convenient,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness  and  simplicity,  to 
distinguish  three  general  classes  of 
thinkers. 

1st.  There  are  some  extraordi- 
nary and  r^;al  natures  which  have 
never  served  a  learned  apprentice- 
ship to  books.  These  are  souls 
possessing  in  their  own  brains  and 
nearts  great  fountains  of  original 
thought  and  feeling,  drawn  forth  by 
immediate  contact  with  Nature  it- 
self. Such  minds  have  used  books 
merely  as  casual  subsidiaries  to- 
wards the  development  of  their  own 
latent  powers.  In  short,  this  class 
comprises  the  highest  geniuses, 
whose  great  thoughts  are  spontane- 
ous, and  who  are,  whether  con- 
sciously or  not,  independent  thmk- 
ers  by  the  very  necessity  of  their 
endowments. 

2d.  There  are  others,  men  of  ac- 
tive minds,  who  with  enthusiasm 
endeavor  to  exhaust  the  treasures 
garnered  up  in  the  literature  of 
ages ;  but  after  lonff  and  deep  study 
they  begin  to  find  little  that  is  new, 
and  they  turn  from  books  to  Na- 
ture and  to  the  fountains  in  them- 
selves.  Unfettered  by  books,  they 
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do  not  despise  them .  Books  awaken- 
ed in  them  their  dormant  powers, 
and  furnished  material  for  their 
progress  and  development;  but  they 
pass  beyond  the  leading  strings  of 
erudition  and  learning,  and  thence- 
forth only  esteem  books  in  so  far 
as  they  teach  new  truths,  or  stimu- 
late the  mind  to  new  and  independ- 
ent efiforts.  In  this  class  must 
also  be  included  men  who,  without 
profound  study,  feel  compelled  to 
think  independently,  and  who  with 
increased  knowledge  of  books,  yet 
remain  unfettered  by  mere  learning 
or  authority. 

dd.  There  is  another  class  of 
thinkers  who  life-long  know  only 
books,  become  erudite  or  learned — 
(or  both) — but  who  owe  all  of  their 
intellectual  position  to  their  libra- 
ries or  to  the  apiount  of  their  riad- 
ing. 

In  considering  the  nature  and 
genesis  of  independent  thinking, 
any  rejections  upon  the  mental 
processes  of  the  first  class  of  think- 
ers mentioned  above  may  be  en- 
tirely omitted;  because  that  class  is 
an  exceptional  one,  and  exhibits 
rather  what  extraordinary  powers 
are  latent  in  man,  than  the  process 
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by  which  the  individual  attaioa 
the  dignity  of  the  independent 
thinker. 

With  regard  to  the  third  of  the 
classes  above  enumerated,  it  may  also 
be  dismissed  from  consideration,  be- 
cause those  who  compose  it  are 
mere  men  of  tradition,  walking 
common-place  books,  breathing 
bibliographies,  who  cannot  or  dare 
not  advance  beyond  the  well  trod- 
den patits  of  authority  or  of  ante- 
cedent thinkers.  The  real  merits 
of  this  class,  however,  must  not  be 
underestimated.  The  men  who  be- 
long to  this  category  are  absolutely 
indispensable  in  the  ¥K)rld  of  letters, 
in  order  to  preserve  what  has  been 
handed  down,  and  to  collect  the 
materials  of  learning  for  workmen 
of  a  higher  intellectual  stamp.  It 
is  true,  that  men  of  the  third  cate- 
gory are  often  most  provoking  and 
pernicious  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  progress  of  independent  think- 
ing. Their  book-knowledge  fre- 
quently elevates  tbem  to  a  spurious 
authority,  which  enables  and  tempts 
them  to  dogmatize,  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  depreciate  everything 
not  within  the  circle  of  their  own 
knowledge.  They  discourage  prog- 
ress beyond  the  point  at  which 
their  own  acquisitions  and  opinions 
became  stationary  and  fixed ;  and 
they  too  often  brow-beat  and  si- 
lence the  young  and  the  less  erudite 
thinker.  In  the  eyes  of  their  ad- 
mirers and  partisans,  it  is  often  lit- 
tle less  than  the  most  impertinent 
presumption  and  conceit  for  a  young 
man  to  know  anything  with  which 
the  great  literary  authority  is  unac- 
quainted; and  the  great  literary 
authority  himself  is  often  very  much 
disposed  to  ignore,  or  to  treat  as 
vain  and  slight,  every  subject  and 
author  respecting  which  he  is  oblig- 
ed to  acknowledge  his  ignorance. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  character 
of  all  who  are  comprised  in  the 
third  category.    Many  of  them  are 


men  of  solid,  unpretentious  learn- 
ing, doing  useful  work,  and  who,  if 
they  contribute  nothing  directly  to 
independent  thinking,  at  least  are 
not  like  some  of  their  class,  down- 
right incubi  upon  the  minds  with 
which  thef  come  in  contact 

A  fourth  class  of  thinkers — which 
comprises  several  varieties — might 
also  have  been  designated ;  but  as 
the  characterisUcs  of  this  suggested 
class  will  sufficiently  appear  in  the 
course  of  considering  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  independent  think- 
ing, it  becomes  unnecessary  spe- 
cifically to  characterize  at  present 
that  fourth  estate. 

Putting  aside,  then,  the  man  of 
mere  learning  and  tradition,  as  in 
no  wise  an  independent  thinker, 
and  excepting  the  man  of  supreme 
genius,  who,  although  doubtless  an 
independent  thinker,  is  no  type  of 
a  large  class,  and  no  example  of  the 
conscious  process  of  independent 
thinking;  me  chief  characteristics 
of  this  process  must  be  sought  for 
in  the  second  of  the  classes  which 
have  been  distinguished  above^ — 
Minds  of  this  class  are  those  which 
come  to  think  for  themselves,  inde- 
pendently— although  not  irrespect- 
ively— of  what  they  have  learned, 
heard,  observed,  and  studied.  Va- 
rious circumstances  awaken  these 
minds  to  independent  thoughl ;  one 
cause,  however,  on  account  -of 
the  probability  of  its  pernicious 
effects,  should  (especially  be  noted — 
namely,  the  fact  that  there  often 
arises  upon  the  field  of  vision  of  the 
student  a  host  of  difficulties,  objec- 
tions, and  facts,  new  to  him,  but 
well  known  in  the  world,  and  which 
his  teachers  had  never  brought  be- 
fore him — which  were  either  un- 
known to  them,  or  were  sedulously 
concealed  from  him — and  against 
which  he  has,  consequently,  noth- 
ing to  oppose.  Is  it  not  almost  in- 
evitable for  him  to  conclude,  that 
his  teachers  were  either  incompe- 
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tent  or  dishonest,  and  is  he  not 
thus  nitturally  exposed  to  run  into 
some  unwarrantable  extreme  ?  But 
whatever  be  the  immediate  generat- 
ing cause  of  independent  thinking, 
there  must  exist,  as  a  necessary  con- 
dition, the  mental  constitution  capa- 
ble of  being  excited  to  such  action. 
In  the  case  of  many  minds,  no  pos- 
sible stimuli  could  excite  them  to 
independent  thought ;  men  of  mere 
learning,  or  tradition,  or  authority, 
or  education,  they  ever  blindly  and 
stubbornly  remain.  Generally,  how- 
ever, the  independent  thinker  be- 
comes such  from  the  new  vistas  of 
thought  opened  to  him  by  his  own 
studies,  or  by  the  suggestions  of 
kindred  minds. 

Recognizing  with  respect  and 
gratitude  what  he  has  received  from 
various  sources,  the  independent 
thinker  instead  of  being  fettered  by 
the  sources  and  authorities  from 
which  he  has  drawn,  is  incited  bv 
them  to  new  thought,  new  investi- 
gation, and  further  progress.  The 
same  mental  characteristic  which 
impelled  him  to  inquire,  and  which 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  a  mere 
passive  recipient  of  teachings  never 
nirther  to  be  questioned,  prevents 
him  from  suppressing  a  doubt  with- 
out investigation,  or  settling  a  diffi- 
culty by  a  logical  juggle  which 
saves  his  consistency  at  the  expense 
of  his  independence  of  thought  and 
judgment  He  must  think  accord- 
ing to  his  convictions — unfettered 
by  authority,  but  not  neglectful  of 
i^unbound  by  the  past,  although 
instructed  by  it — undazzled  by  the 
present,  but  fiiirly  estimating  it — 
and  arriving  at  his  convictions  by 
earnest,  unprejudiced,  and  full  in- 
vestigation, so  far  as  the  requisite 
data  lie  within  his  reach.  Thus 
will  he  also  be  prepared  (knowing 
^e  constant  progress  of  knowledge) 
to  review  and  abandon  old  convic- 
tions, and  to  acquire  new  ones,  with 
the  same  candor  and  impartiality 


which  characterized  his  first  eman- 
cipation from  early  opinions.  The 
only  consistency  which  he  recog- 
nizes as  true,  is  consistency  in  pur- 
suit of  the  truth.  Truth  can  only 
be  partially  grasped  by  man,  and  as 
it  is  only  unfolded  to  him  in  suc- 
cessive phases,  the  independent 
thinker  knows  that  if  he  be  consist- 
ent in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  he  must 
make  perpetual  progress,  and  must 
often  be  compelled  to  revise  and  to 
abandon  his  opinions.  This  neces- 
sary condition  of  the  finite  mind, 
makes  him  not  only  tolerant  of  the 
opinions  of  others — according  to 
them  freely  the  liberty  which  he 
claims  for  himself— but  it  also  makes 
him  refuse  to  lay  upon  the  shelf,  as 
finally  settled,  anything  not  abso- 
lutely demonstrated.  Ready  to  rec- 
ognize the  truth  everywhere,  he 
cannot  reco^ize  any  one  system  as 
containing  we  absolute  and  ulti- 
mate and  exclusive  truth.  He  will 
not  reject,  merely  on  account  of  the 
source  whence  it  comes,  that  which 
commends  itself  to  his  honestly 
formed  convictions;  nor  can  any 
amount  of  authority  induce  him  to 
accept  what  is  repugnant  to  every 
sound  dictate  of  reason,  and  to 
every  righteous  instinct  of  goodness 
and  justice.  Profoundly  convinced 
of  the  value  and  dignity  of  really 
independent  thinking,  he  is  not 
blinded  by  the  sophism  which  leads 
some  to  mistake  mere  paradox  ibr 
independent  thought.  By  Paradox, 
is  here  understood  not  only  what  is 
"  beside,"  or  contrary  to  prevailing 
opinion,  but  also  what  appears  to 
involve  a  ijontradiction.  Wilful 
paradox  is  the  resort  of  feeble  or  of 
vain  thinkers,  who  expect  by  a  sur- 
prise or  a  puzzle,  to  awaken  in  the 
reader  admiration  at  the  brilliancy 
or  conviction  of  the  superior  intel- 
lect of  the  writer.  An  apparent 
paradox  is  always  explained  by  a 
serious  writer,  and  is  never  purpose- 
ly introduced,  but  naturally  arises 
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from  the  nature  of  the  subject — 
While  a  wilful  paradox,  however, 
can  never  impose  itself  upon  the 
well  informed  as  independent  think- 
ing, it  mav  exhibit  itself  sometimes 
as  original  nonsense.  Nor  will  the 
independent  thinker  be  misled  bv 
those  attempts  at  originality,  which 
often  so  miserably  and  piteously  ex- 
pose the  intellectual  poverty  of  con- 
ceited, inflated,  and  common-place 
pretenders  to  literature. 

Original  thought  is  not  always 
independent ;  for  it  may  be  perfect- 
ly original,  and  yet  express  nothing 
beyond  the  recognized  cvcle  of 
opinion  or  tradition.  A  new  thought, 
for  example,  in  explanation  of  a 
passage  in  Shakspeare  might  be 
original,  without  possessing  any 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  independ- 
ent thought.  On  the  other  hand, 
thought  may  be  entirely  independ- 
ent^ and  yet  possess  no  claim  to 
originality  ;  tor  an  individual  may 
have  wrought  out  for  himself  a 
higher  and  wider  view  of  a  subject 
than  the  prevailing  and  traditional 
one,  and  yet  such  a  view  although 
an  inde)>endent  one,  may  have  been 
already  before  the  world,  and  thus 
be  not  strictly  original.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  thought  may  at  the 
same  time  be  both  original  and  in- 
dependent ;  but  absolutely  original 
thought  is  that  which  ;:has  not  be- 
fore occurred  to  the  human  mind, 
and  independent  thought  is  that 
which  is  wrought  out  beyond — often 
in  despite  of— mere  authority,  tra- 
dition, or  prevailing  prejudice.  A 
thoughinot  absolutely  original  may 
be  relatively  original  as  to  its  ut- 
terer ;  an  independent  thought  may 
be  absolutely  or  relatively  original, 
but  its  independent  character  con- 
sists in  its  passing  beyond  the 
formal  trammels  of  prescribed  au- 
thority and  tradition,  into  a  wider 
field  of  insight  and  comprehension. 
These  distinctions  may  be  accepted 
or  rejected ;  but  as  Uiey  are  nere 


avowed  as  those  adopted  in  this  pa- 
per, there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
sense  in  which  they  are  used  and 
intended  to  be  understood  in  these 


)levating  in  itself  as  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  independent  thinking, 
the  thinker  himself  is  most  fre- 
quently beset  with  thorns  and  trials, 
which  embitter  his  life  and  try  his 
fortitude.  It  is  next  to  impossible 
that  he  should  be  so  dtuated  as  to 
be  enabled  to  keep  his  views  and 
convictions  entirely  to  himself;  they 
must  often  influence  his  course  of 
action  and  his  relations  towards 
others.  Now  as  the  great  mass  of 
society  consists  of  a  class  compris- 
ing those  who  cannot  comprehend 
independent  thinking,  or  who  hate 
and  would  repress  it,  or  who  recoil 
from  it  in  pious  horror,  or  who,  for 
the  sake  of  ease,  would  with  indif- 
ference let  it  die,  er  who  are  ready 
to  reject  it  so  soon  as  it  diverges 
from  their  course  of  independent 
thought;  the  thinker  who  comes 
in  collision  with,  or  soars  above 
any  of  these  varieties  of  thinkers — 
as  the  really  independent  thinker 
must  do—becomes  an  object  of  sar- 
casm, or  persecution,  or  hatred,  or 
contempt,  or  pity,  or  condemnation. 
Often  will  those  dearest  to  his  heart 
become  estranged  from  him,  justice 
be  denied  him,  and  isolation  be  his 
doom.  Painful  this  must  be,  and 
it  mustsoroetimes  produce  very  lam- 
entable and  fatal  results ;  as  when 
an  independent  thinker  is  terrified 
into  recantation  or  silence,  or  is  de- 
stroyed, or  is  driven  wild  so  as  to 
commit  suicide.  It  must  here  be 
observed,  that  independent  thinking 
does  not  necessarily  involve  the 
highest  moral  courage :  one  may, 
from  his  mental  constitution,  think 
independently,  and  yet  succumb  to 
the  consequences  of  his  thought  be- 
ins  in  contradiction  to  prevailing 
beliefs.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten, 
that  it  is  easy  to  moralize  about  en- 
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durance,  and  resignation,  and  moral 
courage,  and  the  cowardice  of  sui- 
cide ;  but  what  baman  being  can 
know  or  conjecture  the  cruel  ago- 
nies which  many  a  brave  spirit  has 
endured,  before  utterly  breaking 
down  in  despair  under  the  resist- 
lessly  crushing  burden?  Often 
where  man  preaches  and  moralizes 
in  pious  horror,  over  some  wreck 
driven  to  destruction  by  human  tor- 
turers ;  God  pities  and  saves ;  his 
compassion  is  for  the. victim,  his  in- 
dignation for  the  saints  who  are 
elevating  hands  and  eyes  at  the  vic- 
tim's crime — who  might  have  help- 
ed to  save  him — who  only  contri- 
buted to  his  destruction. 

Numerous  examples  might  be 
produced  from  history,  in  illustrar 
tion  of  the  effects  and  the  sufferings 
accompanying  independent  think- 
ing, when  it  has  been  exercised  by 
the  man  of  science,  the  statesman, 
the  literary  man,  the  professional 
man,  or  the  warrior.  Giomando 
Bruno,  (a  philosopher  generally 
misunderstood,  and  too  often  mis- 
even   by   those  who 


might  be  expected  to  exhibit  a 
larger  comprehension  than  their 
judgment  respecting  this  remarka- 
ble man  proves  them  to  possess,) 
was  burned  as  an  atheist,  while  his 
whole  system  is  the  most  positive 
antithesis  to  atheism.  Hugh  Mil- 
ler appears  to  have  been  driven  to 
insanity  and  suicide,  by  the  increas- 
ing discrepancy  between  the  results 
of  his  independent  thinking  and  the 
received  opinions  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  lived.  The  pressure  of 
those  opinions  upon  him,  and  the 
impossible  effort  to  reconcile  his 
scientific  convictions  with  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  surround- 
ing dogmatism,  seem  to  have  over- 
strained his  brain,  and  to  have 
plunged  Jiim  into  a  despair,  the  fa- 
tal termination  of  which  will  ever 
be  lamented  by  the  friends  of 
science.    To  what  abuse  and  de- 


traction were  not  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Mr.  Calhoun  exposed,  for  inde- 
pendent political  thinking.  What 
a  fierce  storm  of  prejudice  assailed 
the  brave  Dr.  Arnold  ;  and  how  in- 
structive is  the  picture  unfolded  in 
his  *'  Life  and  Correspondence,"  of 
his  paralogistic  efforts  to  harmon- 
ize the  free  progress  of  his  ever  ex- 
panding thought,  with  the  shackles 
of  the  petrified  system  which  im- 
prisoned him.  The  same  spirit 
which  deprived  Mr.  Maurice  of  his 
professorship,  would  in  other  days 
have  sent  him  to  the  stake.  The 
slavish  adherence  to  tradition  on 
the  part  of  the  Austrian  generals, 
and  their  incapability  to  compre- 
hend the  independent  thinking  of 
their  opponent,  caused  them  to  be 
invariably  beaten  by  Napoleon  in 
the  Italian  campaigns.  But  it  would 
occupy  too  much  space  in  these 
pages,  to  enter  into  the  historical 
illustration  of  either  the  sufferings 
or  triumphs  of  independent  think- 
ing. 

Among  the  difficulties  which  the 
independent  thinker  encounters, 
there  is  perhaps  none  more  com- 
mon than  the  indomitable  self-con- 
fidence of  intelligent  people,  who 
imagine  that  they  are  thinking  for 
themselves,  while  they  are  uncon- 
sciously the  mere  exponents  of  (of- 
ten very  narrow)  tradition.  Such 
people  have  examined  for  them- 
selves, as  they  imagine ;  but  their 
examination  has  been  confined  to  a 
narrow,  prescribed  circle  of  pros 
and  cons^  which  have  become  an- 
tiquated and  without  significance 
in  the  progress  of  science  and 
thought.  Almost  invariably,  such 
people  having  reached  certain  con- 
clusions upon  the  strength  of  anti- 
quated arguments,  rest  there  im- 
moveable— steeled  against  all  fur- 
ther objections  or  difficulties — in 
short,  have  laid  the  whole  matter 
upon  the  shelf,  or,  in  other  wprds, 
have  determinedly  settled  it  for 
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themselves  foreper.  Their  feeling, 
and  often  their  language,  is — ^''I 
cannot  be  continually  re-opening 
this  question ;  I  cannot  forever  hold 
it  in  suspense  and  doubt ;  I  must 
settle  it  one  way  or  the  other ;  I 
have,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  ex- 
amined it  fairly,  and  am  convinced 
that  such  and  such  conclusions  are 
correct;  therefore  I  dismiss  for- 
ever the  possibility  of  re-opening 
the  original  question.  If  new  oh- 
jectiona  present  .themselves,  I  will 
examine  them;  but  the  question 
itself  is  DO  longer  to  be  moot- 
ed.'' This  language  might  be  al- 
lowed in  the  case  of  a  scientific,  de- 
monstrable truth  ;  it  has  a  very  dif- 
ferent value  in  the  mouth  of  the 
class  under  consideration.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  such  people  hav- 
ing definitively  adopted  a  side,  they 
are  henceforth  only  parUzans;  with 
already  formed  prejudice,  they  ex- 
amine difficulties  and  objections  only 
determinedly  to  set  them  aside  at 
all  hazards.  Such  people  are  in- 
capable of  appreciating  a  really 
new  difficulty ;  they  are  mere  ad- 
vocates of  the  selfish,  stubborn  con- 
ceit of  their  own  opinion.  They 
consider  themselves  fortunate  in 
not  being  able  any  further  to  be 
moved  by  any  objections  or  diffi- 
culties, and  pity  those  who  do  not, 
like  themselves,  stand  still.  They 
rejoice  in  having  reached,  as  they 
suppose,  the  truth,  and  regard  all 
further  questioning  of  it  profane ; 
and  in  their  eyes,  all  who  do  ques- 
tion it,  and  who  go  on  to  other 
views,  are  unfortunate  creatures 
tossed  upon  a  wretched  sea  of  un- 
certainty. It  would  be  but  labor 
lost  to  argue  with  this  class  of  peo- 
ple, because  the  independent  thinker 
and  themselves  would  be  employing 
terms  in  totally  different  signifida- 
tions,and  would  be  regarding  things 
from  entirely  difierent  points  of 
view.  . 
Another  class  akin  to  that  just 


alluded  to,  and  equally  impervious  to 
any  independent  thought,  consists 
of  those  who  without  having  studied 
a  subject,  knowing  it  only  by  old 
traditions  or  from  loose,  second- 
hand, and  disjointed  statements, 
will  yet  dogmatize  upon  it  with  all 
the  confidence  of  information.  Such 
people  are  ever  liable  to  be  carried 
away  by  theories  and  statements 
from  the  most  questionable  sources; 
and  while  they  are  unable,  from 
want  of  the  requisite  elementary 
information,  even  to  comprehend 
the  objections  and  absurdities  to 
which  their  theories  and  notions  are 
exposed,  they  will  nevertheless  argue 
for  and  affirm  what  has  been  long 
merely  the  object  of  contempt  or 
ridicule  to  the  learned  worid. — 
Similar,  also,  are  those  who  under 
the  conviction  that  they  are  fairly 
and  impartially  advancing  in  the 
investigation  of  the  truth,  yet  start 
from,  and  are  throughout  guided 
and  limited  by,  assumed  traditional 
grounds,  which  they  have  never 
investi^ted  but  simply  received 
through  education  or  upon  authori- 
ty, and  which  they  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  question  or  examine, 
although  such  grounds  are,  in  truth, 
anything  but  unquestionable  or 
demonstrable. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  se- 
rious obstacle  to  independent  think- 
ing, and  one  more  than  any  other 
calculated  to  drive  to  the  most  scep- 
tical extremes  the  thinker  who  is 
earnestiy  seeking  for  truth,  is  the 
extraordinary  depreciation  of  Rea- 
son itself  which  is  frequently  heard 
from  some  pretended  reasoners.  It 
certainly  appears  irrationally  para- 
doxical to  address  an  argument  to 
reason  to  prove  that  it  is  untrust- 
worthy, and  having  by  reason  over- 
thrown reason,  then  to  appeal  to 
reason  to  recc^nize  the  reasonable- 
ness of  some  theological  system. — 
To  illustrate  this  singular  proceed- 
ing, imagine  the  following  conver- 
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satioD  between  a  European  and  an 
Asiatic : 

European.  Ton  do  not,  then, 
believe  in  Revelation  2 

Asiatic.  Not  in  the  sense  in 
which  yon  have  presented  it 

B.  You  ought,  however,  to  do 
so,  because  God  has  vouchsafed 
such  a  Revelation. 

A,    How  am  I  to  know  that  ? 

J^.  Have  you  not  examined  the 
arguments  and  proofe  which  have 
been  submitted  to  you  I 

A,    They  do  not  satisfy  me. 

E.  They  ought  to  do  so,  for 
they  are  sufficient,  and  you  will  be 
accountable  for  rejecting  them. 

A.  I  will  be  equally  accountable 
for  admitting  them,  if  they  are  not 
sufficient. 

K  Do  you  presume  to  dictate 
to  the  Almighty  what  shall  be  suf- 
ficient ?  He  knows  your  wants  and 
constitution,  mental  and  moral,  and 
has  given  such  proofs  as  are  com- 
patible with  your  accountability  as 
a  free  agent  You  will,  therefore, 
reject  them  at  your  peril. 

A.  And  do  you,  on  the  other 
band,  presume  to  dictate  to  the  Al- 
mighty what  shall  be  the  measure 
of  proof  compatible  with  every  in- 
dividual's accountability  I 

K  Surely  you  would  not  set  up 
your  feeble  reason  against  Gk>d ! 

A.  God  forbid  1  but  do  you  set 
up  your  alleged  Revelation  to  be 
taken  upon  your  so-called  sufficient 
proofs,  against  the  reason  which 
God  has  given  as  the  judge  of  those 
priK>&  ?  Why  bring  proofs  to  con- 
vince my  reason  that  God  has  given 
a  Revelation,  to  which  I  ought, 
therefore,  to  submit,  if  my  reason 
is  incapable  of  judging  of  those 
proofs! 

F.  But  your  reason  is  capable 
of  judging  of  them,  and  if  it  does 
not  find  Uiem  sufficient,  it  is  be- 
cause your  moral  nature  is  wrong, 
and  there  is  nothing  lefl  but  your  con- 
venion  by  the  power  of  God  himself. 


A.  That  is,  if  my  reason  recog- 
nizes your  proo&  as  valid  it  is  capa- 
ble of  judging  right  so  far ;  if  it 
does  not,  then  a  special  act  of  God 
is  necessary.  In  other  words,  my 
reason  when  agreeing  with  yours  is 
trustworthy — when  differing,  is  false 
and  perverted.  If  I  find  your  proofs 
insufficient,  you  might,  at  least, 
question  whether  your  standard  of 
proof  is  so  complete  and  satisfacto- 
ry as  you  suppose.  How  do  you 
really  know  that  you  are  urging  a 
Revelation  2  If  you  know  it  by 
immediate  inspiration,  is  it  not  fu- 
tile to  address  reason  at  all  I  And 
yet  ought  you  not  to  give  proof 
both  of  the  incapacity  of  reason, 
and  of  the  validity  of  your  own  in- 
spiration? However,  to  talk  of 
proof,  if  reason  is  inc^able,  is  evi- 
dently useless. 

U.  I  did  not  say  that  reason 
was  altogether  incapable ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  admitted  that  it  could 
judge  of  the  proofs  vouchsafed  for 
Revelation. 

A.  Instead  of  going,  then,  over 
the  same  ground ;  suppose  that  I 
yield  to  the  alleged  proofe,  and  ad- 
mit that  there  is  a  Revelation. — 
There  comes  the  same  difficulty 
again,  only  under  another  form. — 
Of  all  the  different  expositions  of 
this  Revelation,  which  am  I  to  be- 
lieve ? 

E,  Reason  having  become  con- 
vinced that  this  is  God's  Revelation, 
must  accept  and  submit  to  whatever 
is  revealed. 

A.  That  is,  reason  having  set  in 
judgment  upon  the  prime  question 
of  all,  viz :  whether  there  is  a  Rev- 
elation, is  then  utterly  valueless  as 
to  all  else  that  appeals  to  her ;  in 
exercising  her  highest  functions  she 
commits  suicide. 

JS.  By  no  means;  for  here  is 
the  written  word,  and  the  promise 
of  Divine  assistance. 

A,    Not  to  raise  the  question 
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affain  as  to  the  decision  between 
diverse  theological  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal systems ;  suppose  I  say,  here  is 
some  doctrine  in  your  Revelation 
which  shocks  my  reason ! 

E,  Reason  is  here  no  judge ;  it 
must  accept  what  supreme  Wisdom 
has  revealed. 

A.  My  reason,  then,  being  so 
untrustworthy  and  perverted,  can- 
not be  trusted  in  its  antecedent  decis- 
ion that  this  alleged  Revelation  is 
really  one.  In  short,  this  way  of 
arguing  would  bring  me  ultimately 
to  the  conclusion — that  either  my 
reason  must  be  the  criterion  given 
roe  by  God  to  judge  of  your  proofs 
and  arguments,  and  then  /  must 
reject  what  it  necessarily,  from  the 
very  laws  of  its  consdtation,  must 
reject ;  or  a  revelation  is  necessary 
to  each  one  in  order  to  convince 
him  that  there  has  been  a  revela- 
tion. 

Enough  of  the  dialogue  has  been 
given  to  show  an  existing  character 
of  mind,  which  is  not  to  be  won 
to  belief  in  Revelation  by  such 
a  mode  of  dealing  with  reason. — 
If  it  be  supposed  Uiat  such  a  mode 
is  a  mere  fancy,  never  actually  em- 
ployed ;  all  that  need  be  said  is, 
that  there  vxu  a  time  when  many 
arguers  employed  such  a  mode,  and 
that  if  that  class  of  arguers  no 
longer  exists,  the  lovers  of  truth 
and  science  may  be  congratulated 
upon  the  fact 

While  it  is  a  chief  characteristic 
of  the  independent  thinker  ever  to 
strive  after  intellectual  progress, 
(that  is,  not  after  mere  learning,  but 
after  wider  and  more  comprehen- 
sive views,)  and,  consequently,  to 
be  ever  ready  to  review  and  change 
any  opinion  or  conviction ;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  also  one  of  his  char- 
acteristics, never  to  elevate  to  the 
position  of  absolute  truth  a  mere 
opinion  or  doctrine,  which  rests 
only  upon  speculation,  or  upon  the 
decision  of  the  individual  judgment 


Absolute  truth  is  the  possession  and 
prerogative  of  the  Absolute  Being 
alone ;  and  the  phases  of  it  which 
can  be  perceived  by  man,  are  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  opinion  or 
merely  formal  logical  doctrine,  by 
resting  upon  those  ultimate  and  uni- 
versal principles,  which  reason  al- 
ways perceives  to  be  necessary.  It 
is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  by  way 
of  elucidating  the  statement,  that 
doctrines  may  be  deduced  most 
logically  from  premises  which  rest 
upon  undemonstrated  assumption, 
and  not  upon  absolute  first  princi- 
ples. It  is  true  that  those  who  ele- 
vate logical  doctrines,  deduced  from 
undemonstrated  premises,  to  the 
position  of  absolute  truth,  often  im- 
agine that  the  premises  have  been 
demonstrated.  In  such  cases,  a 
probable  or  possible  argumentation 
nas  been  mistaken  for  demonstra- 
tion. 

What  is  absolutely  demonstrable 
must  be  true  absolutely  for  all  time, 
and  must  be  so  perceived  to  be  by 
every  reason.  This  the  independ- 
ent thinker  must  venerate  as  the 
revelation  of  the  Absolute  Source 
of  truth.  All  else  he  respects  and 
receives  according  as  it  may  com- 
mend itself  to  his  understanding, 
but  he  is  ever  ready  to  revise  or 
abandon  it,  as  his  view  becomes  en- 
larged. The  understanding  may  be 
sound  or  unsound,  perverted  or 
right.  There  may  be  correct  or 
misunderstanding ;  but  unsound 
reason  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
When  reason  ceases,  or  fails  to  per- 
ceive and  grasp  what  is  necessary 
and  universal,  it  is  no  longer  rea- 
son, and  in  such  a  case,  the  being 
of  whom  reason  should  be  an  attri- 
bute, has  become  irrational.  What 
is  called  unsound  reasoning,  is  un- 
sound ratiocination — a  process  of 
the  logical  understanding.  The 
process  may  be  formally  correct 
logically,  while  the  premises  may 
be  assumptions  which  have  nothing 
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to  do  with  reason,  or  the  faculty  of 
perceinng  and  apprehending  what 
18  necessary,  universal,  axiomatic. 

It  is  not  only  a  characteristic  of 
the  independent  thinker  ever  to 
strive  after  wider  and  more  compre- 
hensive views,  but  it  is  also  in  his 
eyes  a  duty  to  do  so.  Thinking,  no 
less  than  conduct,  has  its  ethics,  or 
moral  duties.  For  want  of  room, 
only  one  point  connected  with  the 
Ethics  of  Thinking  will  be  here 
considered.  It  is  the  almost  uni- 
versal excuse  of  those  who  shrink 
from  the  duty  of  intellectual  exer- 
tion, or  who  would  justify  their 
laying  opinions  on  the  shelf.  It 
is  the  following:  "Why  should  I 
not  accept  the  conclusions  which 
have  satisfied  so  many  better,  abler, 
more  learned,  and  perhaps  more 
earnest  men,  who  have  had  better 
opportunities,  more  material,'  and 
greater  zeal  for  investigating  the 
matter,  than  myseff?  Can  /  hope 
to  succeed  better  ?  Would  errors 
and  di£Sculties  which  appear  such 
to  nUy  have  been  unperceived  or 
unresolved  by  so  many  learned  in- 
vesti^tors?  Grounds  which  sat- 
isfied such  minds  as  so  and  so,  must 
be  solid.  It  would  be  presumption 
in  m«  to  moot  questions  which  they 
settled  satisfactorily  to  themselves." 
This  paralogism,  as  it  is  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  of  those  who  use  it, 
becomes  a  sophism  in  the  mouths 
of  some,  who,  knowing  better,  yet 
dishonestly  employ  it  to  silence  the 
inconvenient  inquiries  of  young  and 
inexperienced  thinkers.  If  eve- 
IT  mind  inclined  to  independent 
thonght  should  be  struck  with  the 
torpor  of  this  pernicious  fallacy, 
there  would  be  a  death-blow  given 
to  all  new  investi^tion  and  to  all 
independent  pursmt  of  truth. 

No  man  can  reaUy  (however  he 
may  persuade  himself  that  he  does) 
htUew  what  he  has  not  come  to  a 
positive  conviction  of  through  his 
reason,  or  his  experience.    A  man 


may,  it  is  true,  assent  to  or  admit 
such  and  such  things,  because  so 
and  so  admit  and  believe  them ; 
but  so  fsr,  one  is  only  assenting  to 
and  believing  in  the  honesty  and 
judgment  of  his  authorities,  and  not 
in  the  verities  themselves.  This 
may  do  for  some  things,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  One  may,  for  in- 
stance— without  being  able  to  in- 
vestigate the  question  for  want  of 
the  materials — suppose  that  he  be- 
lieves in  the  genuineness  and  au- 
thenticity of  the  Homeric  poems, 
upon  the  arguments  of  others.  But 
the  moment  that  a  real  doubt  arises 
in  such  a  person's  mind  respecting 
the  question,  and  the  alleged  argu- 
ments—even though  the  doubt  may 
be  unfounded  in  relation  to  what  is 
known  to  the  learned,  but  unknown 
to  him — he  can  no  longer  be  satis- 
fied with  the  convictions  of  others ; 
the  doubt  itself  shows  that  their  ar- 
guments do  not  fully  meet  his  case, 
and  he  can  only  be  satisfied,  and 
attain  a  positive  belief  or  disbelief 
by  working  out  the  problem  for 
himself,  with  all  the  data  and  means 
and  instruments  which  he  can  col- 
lect He  cannot  auench  the  doubt 
(if  he  be  not  an  intellectual  sluggard) 
by  saying  that  so  many  learned 
scholars  could  never  have  been  mis- 
taken, or  not  have  solved  it;  it 
must  be  solved  for  him  ;  hie  con- 
viction— not  theirs — is  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  his  belief  must  be  realized 
by*  and  for  himself  to  be  a  valid  be- 
lief. It  will  hence  follow  as  a 
corollary,  that  while  thousands  hold 
assents  or  beliefs  from  education  or 
tradition,  who  are  unable,  and  whose 
duty  never  requires  them,  to  ex- 
amine the  grounds  of  their  opin- 
ions ;  the  man  who  is  placed  in  a 
position  inviting  and  calling  upon 
nini  to  think  and  to  investigate,  be- 
comes responsible  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  employs  the  data  with-' 
in  his  reach,  although,  having  faith 
fully  and  honestly  used  that  data- 
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he  is  not  responsible  for  the  con- 
tents of  his  belief.  Correctness  or 
error  in  tbis  respect,  depends  upon 
the  data  possessed  and  one^s  ability 
to  judge  and  comprehend — and 
these  conditions  are  beyond  human 
control ;  but  it  is  a  serious  duty  to 
examine,  to  the  best  of  one's  ability, 
the  grounds  and  materials,  so  far  as 
Providence  places  them  within 
reach,  upon  which  assent  or  belief 
is  riven. 

How  far  it  may  be  the  duty  of 
the  independent  thinker  to  promul- 
gate conclusions  at  which  he  has 
arrived,  and  which  dash  with,  or 
confute,  prevailing  opinions,  is  an 
interesting  question,  the  discussion 
of  which  want  of  space  here  forbids. 
That  one  may  possess  the  capacity 
for  the  most  independent  thinking, 
and  yet  be  destitute  of  the  moral 
courage  requisite  to  avow  his  con- 
victions, is  undeniable,  and  is  not 
more  anomalous  or  incongruous 
than  the  union  of  great  intellect, 
and  even  genius,  with  blunted  or 
perverted  moral  perceptions.  But 
it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  cases 
in  which,  with  no  deficiency  of 
moral  courage,  the  thinker  may  be 
withheld  by  the  strongest  and  ho- 
liest motives,  from  publishing  views 
which  would  be  obnoxious  to  the 
bigotry  of  the  world  around  him. 
With  regard  to  scientific  views,  few 
reasons  could  be  conceived  which, 
at  the  present  day,  would  withhold 
the  thinker  from  giving  publicity  to 
his  convictions.  There  are  other 
cases,  however,  in  which  the  spirit 
of  immense  masses  would  be  dem- 
onstrated to  be  the  same  as  that, 
which  prevailed  in  the  periods  of 


greatest  bigotry  and  persecutiond — 
And  although  the  civil  government 
will  no  longer  permit  that  spirit  to 
rack  and  bum  the  objects  of  its 
condemnation,  it  has  the  power 
yet  of  martyring  through  sooial 
ties. 

But  the  time  must  come — ^if  there 
is  any  prophetic  truth  in  the  his- 
tory of  man — when  so-called  ortho- 
dox doctrines,  (and  every  party,  po- 
litical, scientific,  religious,  literary, 
claims  its  own  orth^oxy,)  will  no 
longer  be  more  important  than  sin- 
cerity, candor,  and  virtue.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  "orthodoxies" 
of  this  age  will,  in  a  future  age,  be 
exhumed  from  libraries  as  literary 
fossil  remains.  They  will  excite 
astonishment,  chiefly  at  the  import- 
ance once  assigned  them,  by  those 
who  will  appear  to  have  valued 
what  they  considered  right  opinion, 
above  intellectual  progress  and  in- 
dependence, and  above  moral  excel- 
lence and  charity.  The  time  must 
come — if  man  be  not  the  sport  of 
accident,  and  mysticism  be  not  the 
ultimate  goal  of  human  reason — 
when  independent  thinkers  will  no 
longer,  as  now,  be  isolated,  but  will 
as  a  class  constitute  a  ruling  power 
in  the  world — putting  to  shame  the 
remnants  of  bigotry  and  superstition, 
and  glorifying  the  Fountain  of  Be- 
ing and  Truth  by  recognizing  rev- 
erentially His  eternal  moughts  in 
His  Revelation  of  the  Universe,  un- 
perverted  by  the  speculations  of 
false  philosophy,  and  uncorrupted 
by  the  assertions  of  narrow  dogma- 
tism. 
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Time  is  always  holding  a  hiffh 
Court  of  Appeals.  He  reverses  the 
fiilse  decrees  of  popular  opinioo, 
lets  in  new  liffht  on  the  characters 
and  events  of  history,  and  strips 
from  its  hosy  actors  the  various  dis- 
guises that  cunning  or  accident  may 
have  thrown  around  them.  As  in 
other  Courts,  the  progress  is  some- 
what slow.  It  required  more  than  a 
hundred  years  to  inform  the  world 
that  the  trusted  Counsellors  of  Wil- 
liam the  Third,  were  traitors  in  con- 
stant correspondence  with  the  abdi- 
cated monarch.  It  needed  the  re- 
search of  Macaulay  to  detect  the  traf- 
fic of  William  Penn  in  the  calamities 
of  misfortune.  At  the  end  only  of 
a  half  century,  we  begin  to  see 
clearly  the  motives  that  actuated 
our  own  distinguished  politicians. 
We  comprehend  more  distinctly  the 
formation  of  parties,  the  views  of 
leaders,  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  man  whose  presiding  genius 
alone  gave  stability  to  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  we  live.  Every 
new  year  brings  out  some  new  pub- 
lication— letters,  memoirs,  history- 
imparting  additional  light  from 
original  sources.  Of  these  RandalPs 
life  of  Jefferson  is  the  last  and  not 
the  least  important 

Next  to  Washington,  no  man  fills 
so  large  a  space  as  Jefferson  in 
American  history.  No  one  has  ex- 
ercised such  extensive  and  continued 
control  over  the  popular  mind.  His 
opinions  have  gradually  pervaded 
every  comer  of  the  Republic.  The 
universal  democracy  unrestrained 
by  cUiss,  orders,  customs  or  usage, 
is  the  work  of  his  hands.  Whether 
it  be  for  good  or  evil,  his  influenoe 


has  shaped  or  modified  the  existing 
polity  of  the  United  States. 

We  will  advert  briefly  to  the 
incidents  of  his  youth  and  education, 
pass  lightly  over  the  events  which 
associate  him  with  the  Revolution, 
during  which,  apart  from  the 
"  Declaration,"  his  power  was  least 
felt  in  the  National  councils,  and 
turn  our  attention  chiefly  to  the 
period  when  the  Constitution  was 
formed  and  the  great  conflict  of 
parties  which  stul  continues  un- 
der altered  names,  was  fairly  be- 
gun. 

The  paternal  ancestors  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  were  among  the  earliest 
emigrants  to  Virginia,  of  fair  repu- 
tation and  moderate  fortune.  His 
father,  Peter  Jefferson  was  a  re- 
markable man — gigantic  in  stature, 
of  immense  strength,  and  vigorous, 
self  cultivated  intellect.  A  surveyor 
by  profession,  like  Washington,  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  depth 
of  the  forest,  braving  danger  in  all 
its  forms,  and  exhausting  his  assist- 
ants by  superior  strength  and  en- 
durance. When  at  home,  he  devo- 
ted every  leisure  moment  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  mind,  and  de- 
lighted in  the  writings  of  the  best 
English  authors.  He  married  Jane 
Randolph,  the  daughter  of  Isham 
Randolph,  of  Dungeness,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  old  Vir- 
ginia families.  In  contradiction  to 
the  popular  notion  that  celebrated 
men  are  most  indebted,  always,  to 
the  mother,  the  great  Apostle  of 
democracy  seems  to  have  derived 
his  prominent  qualities,  both  physi- 
cal and  intellectual — his  tastes  and 
cultivation — ^from  the  other  parent 


•  The  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  by  Henry  S.  Randall,  L.L.  D.    Derby  &  Jack 
•on,  New  York. 
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The  father  died  in  1Y57,  at  the  age 
of  fifty,  4he  mother  in  1776. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  bom  on  the 
second  of  April,  1743,  old  style,  at 
Shad  well,  in  the  hill  country  of 
Virginia,  within  sight  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  Monticello  makes  a  part  of 
the  Uract  The  plantation  contained 
fourteen  hundred  acres  of  land,  one 
tho\isand  obtained  by  patent  from 
the  Colonial  Government,  and  four 
hundred  purchased  from  a  neighbor 
for  a  bowl  of  arrack.  It  was  a 
border  settlement  surrounded  by  an 
almost  unbroken  forest  The  old 
£arm  house  has  long  since  disap- 
peared. Its  site  is  marked  by  a 
few  trees  only,  planted  by  Jefferson's 
hand.  Here  the  future  statesman 
learned  to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  to 
speak  the  truth,  after  the  old  Persian 
fashion,  exc>ept  only  that  he  used  a 
rifle  instead  of  a  bow,  and  shot 
turkies,  which  the  Persians  were 
not  lucky  enough  to  count  among 
their  game.  He  learned  other  things 
besides — ^from  his  fether,  to  write 
and  keep  accounts  from  Mr.  Doug^ 
las,  a  Scotch  Clergyman,  and  after- 
wards from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maury  he 
obtained  instruction  in  classical 
learning  and  in  French.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  sent  by  his 
guardian  to  William  and  Mary 
College  to  complete  his  studies. 

On  his  way  to  Williamsburg,  the 
young  student  spent  the  Christmas 
holidays  at  the  house  of  Col.  Nathan 
Dandridge,  in  the  dancing,  junket- 
ing, and  general  jollity  and  fun 
which  were  usual  at  that  season  of 
merriment  in  an  ancient  Virginia 
mansion.  Among  the  guests  he  found 
a  young  man  of  coarse  and  ungainly 
appearance,  tall,  gaunt,  stooping 
slightly,  and  in  manners,  dress,  and 
pronunciation,  intensely  provincial. 
His  face  was  pale,  yet  expressive ; 
his  brows  were  bushy  and  ragged, 
but  they  shaded  an  eye  of  fire.  He 
talked  of  naiteral  parts  being  im- 
proved by  lamin,  about  the  beau- 


ties of  nature,  the  sky  and  yearih^ 
but  his  deep  sonorous  voice  attract- 
ed the  ear.  It  was  full  of  a  Strang 
power,  and  when  raised  to  its 
nighest  pitch,  it  resembled  the  roar 
almost  of  a  lion.  His  passion  was 
for  fiddling,  dancing  and  pleasantry. 
He  told  a  story  with  sly  humor, 
and  was  vastly  clever  at  a  practical 
joke  of  harmless  merriment    The 

t'oyousnesd  of  his  temper  was  inex- 
haustible. He  was  the  delight  of 
the  young  and  gay  and  t||e  life  of 
the  whole  party.  The  lively  guest 
was  a  bankrupt  merchant,  but  the 
calamity  had  not  cast  a  shade  on  his 
countenance.  He  was  like  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  of  our  own  city, 
who  also  tried  commerce  before  law, 
and  on  being  informed  one  day  by 
his  partner  Uiat  the  firm  had  fiuled, 
replied  with  an  air  of  great  joy — 
**  Failed  !  my  dear  fellow,  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  it"  With  the  joyoiw 
companion  of  his  Christmas  revels, 
Jefferson  began  an  intimacy  which 
lasted,  with  some  chances  and 
change  during  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
The  companion  was  Patrick  Henry. 
Three  months  afterwards  they  met 
again  in  Williamsburg.  The  broken 
merchant  had  studied  law,  in  the 
interval,  and  was  an  applicant  for 
admission  to  the  bar.  A  few  years 
subsequently,  in  1765,  Jefferson, 
then  a  law-student,  heard  him  de- 
liver in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  the 
terrible  declamation  which  at  once 
made  him  the  leader  and  idol  of 
the  people,  and  placed  him  among 
the  foremost  orators  of  the  world. 
Jefferson  left  College  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year.  His  diligence 
as  a  student  was  exemplary.  He 
devoted  fifteen  hours  a  day  to  his 
books.  His  acquirements  were  va- 
rious and  extensive.  Unlike  most 
minds,  his  took,  with  equal  facility 
and  pleasure,  to  mathematical 
science  and  the  classics.  He  was 
an  able  mathematician,  a  good  and 
even  critical  scholar  in  Latin  and 
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Greek,  and  read  the  most  difficult 
authors  with  ease,  habitually,  during 
bis  whole  Hie.  He  preferred  Homer 
to  Virgil,  Demosthenes  to  Cicero, 
and  placed  the  Greek  Dramatists 
among  his  favorite  authors.  His 
knowledge  of  French  as  a  written 
language  was  thorough.  At  this 
time  or  subsequently,  he  acquired 
2'  knowledge  of  Italian,  Spanish, 
German  and  Anglo  Saion — the 
last,  to  &cilitate  a  profounder  study 
of  the  science  of  law.  He  .shared 
with  Napoleon  in  the  admiration 
of  Ossian  and  resolved  to  stady 
Gaelic  that  he  might  read  the  orig- 
inal. For  this  end  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  Scotland  to  send  him  a 
grammer  and  dictionary  of  the 
language  with  a  manuscript  copy 
of  the  original  poems.  Whether 
he  ever  ^i  them  Mr.  Randall  does 
not  tell  us.  When  visited,  in  1781 , 
by  the  Marquis  De  Ohastellux,  Jef- 
ferson and  his  gaest,  who  was  also 
an  admirer,  recited  passages  of  the 
old  bard,  over  a  bowl  of  punch,  with 
equal  enthusiasm.  There  were  two 
branches  of  knowledge  which  he 
did  not  admire.  Ethics  as  a  science, 
and  Metaphysics.  He  thought  that 
every  man  carried  about  him  in  his 
own  heart  a  sure  arbiter  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  that  Sterne  was  a 
better  Teacher  of  morals  than  all 
the  Professors.  It  was  the  period 
when  Sterne's  maudlin  sentiment 
was  the  fashion  every  where. 

On  leaving  College  Mr.  Jefferson 
became  a  student  in  the  law  office 
of  Mr.  Wythe,  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  of  Virginia,  and  his  devoted 
friend.  While  a  law-student,  he 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  Francis 
Fauquier's  society  and  friendship. 
Fauquier  was  Governor  of  Virginia, 
a  man  of  ability,  of  various  acquire- 
ment, refined  manners,  and  infidel 
principles.  In  his  company,  the 
adminng  student  acquired  the  cour- 
teous address  which  made  him  ac- 
o^table  to  the  saloons  of  Paris  and 


the  infidelity,  not  less  a  recommen- 
dation in  its  brilliant  and  learned 
society. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  a  young  man  of  striking  ap- 
pearance and  engaging  address. — 
His  &ce,  althou^  not  handsome, 
glowed  with  animated  intelligence. 
His  complexion  was  ruddy  and 
delicately  fair ;  his  hair  luxuriant, 
silky,  and  of  a  chesnut  color — his 
enemies  called  it  red.  His  eyes, 
deep  set  and  brilliant,  were  of  dark 
grey  with  specks  of  hazel.  He  was 
six  feet  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
height,  slender,  sinewy,  active  and 
erect ;  an  expert  musician,  a  fine 
dancer,  a  bold  and  skillful  rider, 
and  accustomed  to  all  manly  exer- 
cises. His  nianners  were  simple 
and  cordial — frank,  earnest,  sympa- 
thetic. He  was  always  temperate, 
somewhat  fastidious  in  his  eating, 
never  swore  or  gambled,  and  never 
defiled  his  mouth  with  the  nasty 
weed  of  his  native  State.  He  was^ 
through  life,  a  curious  and  minute 
observer,  exact  in  details,  fond  of 
diaries  of  the  weather,  of  the  mar- 
kets, of  everything  that  engaged 
his  attention.  In  conversation,  he 
turned  its  direction  always  to  the 
subjects  most  familiar  to  his  com- 
panion and  if  anything  was  said 
worth  remembering,  he  preserved 
it  with  method  under  various  heads. 
In  this  way  he  picked  up  an  im- 
mense fund  of  various  and  minute 
information  on  all  subjects — the 
mechanic  arts,  farming,  gardening, 
architecture,  cookery-noUiing  came 
amiss.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  remarka- 
ble for  the  same  variety  and  extent 
of  knowledge  in  all  practical  affairs, 
but  how  he  got  it  is  not  so  evident 
— Jefferson  was  a  good  listener,  but 
Calhoun  never  listened  at  all. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  a  good  musician ;  his  passion 
was  the  violin,  on  which,  at  one 
time  of  his  life,  he  practiced  three 
hours  a  day.    In  1770  his  house 
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was  burnt  He  was  absent  at  the 
time.  The  frightened  negro  ser- 
vants hurried  to  him  with  the  dis- 
astrous news.  The  books,  exclaim- 
ed his  master! — all  burnt.  The 
papers  ?  burnt  too,  said  the  mes- 
senger ;  but,  he  added,  with  a  smile 
of  exultation,  we  have  saved  the 
fiddle. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1767,  soon  obtained  a  good  prac- 
tice and  the  reputation  of  a  sound 
and  able  lawyer,  but  took  no  rank 
as  an  advocate.  From  some  de- 
fect of  mind  or  utterance,  he  never 
became  a  speaker  in  any  position. 
In  Congress,  subsequently,  he  was 
like  Washington  and  Franklin  who 
made  remarks  of  ten  minutes  dura- 
tion only  on  the  main  point  under 
discussion,  leaving  it  for  the  garrul- 
ous to  mumble  over  the  bone  of 
debate  in  longer  speeches.  The 
worst  of  the  revolutionary  speakers 
however,  never  indulged  m  the 
dreary  harangues  that  afflict  the 
patient  people  of  the  present  day. 

In  1772,  Mr.  Jefferson  married 
the  widow  of  Bathurst  Skelton. — 
She  was  bom  in  1749,  and  had  been 
a  widow  four  years.  She  was  beau- 
tiful, accomplished  and  rich,  and  to 
her  graceful  dancing,  riding  and 
playing  on  the  spinet  and  harpsi- 
chord, united  the  solid  merits  or  an 
excellent  housewife.  So  attractive 
a  woman  was  not  without  a  multi- 
tude of  suitors.  The  story  goes 
that  on  a  certain  day  when  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  the  fair  lady  were  en- 
gaged in  a  duet — she  accompany- 
ing the  song  on  theharpsichonjand 
he  on  the  fiddle — two  rival  gallants 
called  at  the  house  and  were  usher- 
ed into  a  parlor  adjoining  the  music 
room.  The  words  of  the  song  were 
80  full  of  tenderness,  the  intonations 
of  voice  on  either  side  so  expressive, 
that  the  gentlemen  soon  understood 
their  fete  was  already  decided. — 
They  seized  their  hats  and  escaped 
without  waiting  for  further  inquiry 


or  information.  On  the  marriage 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  set  out 
for  Monticello.  They  encountered 
by  the  way  a  snow  three  feet  deep, 
the  greatest  ever  known  in  Albe- 
marle, were  detained  on  the  road, 
reached  home  late,  found  no  fires 
and  nothing  to  eat,  and  bore  "  the 
horrible  dreariness"  with  all  the 
equanimity  of  a  new  married  cou- 
ple. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  inherited  from 
his  father  1900  acres  of  the  best 
knd  ;  he  had  increased  the  number 
to  five  thousand,  all  paid  for ;  his 
income  was  three  thousand  dollars 
frOQi  his  practice,  and  two  thousand 
from  farming,  and  his  wife  inherited 
forty  thousand  acres  of  land,  with 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  slaves. 
There  were  some  debts  which  served 
to  equalize  the  contributions  of  the 
two  contracting  parties  to  the  com- 
mon fund. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  enjoyraetitof  rund 
and  domestic  life  was  of  short  du- 
ration. The  roar  of  the  tempest 
was  already  heard  that  was  about 
to  desolate  the  country  for  so  many 
years.  He  took  an  early,  active, 
and  decided  part  with  uie  Whig 
party,  was  a  member  of  the  house 
of  Burgesses  in  1774,  and  in  June 
of  the  following  year  succeeded  to 
the  seat  in  0:>ngres6  of  Peyton 
Randolph,  its  first  president 

For  some  time  after  this  period, 
there  was  no  disposition  expressed, 
none  perhaps  felt  in  any  quarter,  to 
do  more  than  demand  of  England 
redress  for  the  past  and  security  for 
the  future.  But  the  British  states- 
men were  obstinate  and  arrogant, 
the  passions  of  the  people  in  the 
colonies  became  more  exasperated, 
and,  in  1776,  the  talk  began  to  be, 
not  of  grievances  to  be  redressed, 
but  of  independence.  On  the  11th 
of  June,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  "Declaration,"  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams, 
Roger  Sherman,  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
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Robert  R.  Ltyingston  composed  the 
Gommittee.    Mr.  Jefferson  was  re- 
quested to  draw  the  paper.    It  was 
submitted  by  him  to  the  examina- 
tioD  of  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams, 
who  made  some  slight  verbal  alter- 
ations, and  on  the  28th  of  June, 
was  reported  to  Congress.    On  the 
discussion,  preceding  its  adoption 
on  the  4th  of  July,  in  which  John 
Adams  was  the  ^  Colossus  of  the 
debate,'*  many  changes  were  made 
and  some  passages  struck  out  Jef- 
ferson was  restless  with  the  paina 
of  authorship,  and   Franklin  who 
sat  near  him,  consoled  him  with  the 
story  of  John  Thompson.    He  had 
always,  be  remarked,  been  careful 
to  avoid  drawing  papers  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  public  body,  and  he  had 
been  confirmed   in  that  resolution 
by  a  certain  incident :    "  When  I 
was  a  journeyman  printer,"  he  went 
on  to  say,  **  one  of  my  companions, 
an  apprentice  to   a  hatter,  having 
served  out  his  time,  was  about  to 
open  a  shop  for  himself.    His  first 
concern  was  to  have  a  handsome 
sign  board  with  an  appropriate  in- 
scription. He  composed  it  in  these 
wonls:  '*John  Thompson,  hatter, 
makei    and    sells  hats  for  ready 
money,**  with  a  figure  of  a  hat  sub- 
joined.   But  he  thought  he  would 
submit  the  inscription  to  his  friends 
for  their  amendments.    The  first 
be  showed  it  to  thought  the  word 
*•  hotter"  mere  tautology,  because 
followed  by   the  words,    ^  makes 
hats  f  the  word  was  struck  out — 
The  second  objected  to  the  word 
"makes."     The    buyer,    he    said, 
would  not  care  who  made  the  hats 
if  they  were  good  and  suited  him. 
That  too  was  struck  out    The  third 
thought  **  for  ready  money"  useless 
since  nobody  in  the  town  sold  for 
credit    They  were  given   up  ac- 
cordingly.    The  inscription    now 
stood,  *^  John  Thompson  sells  hats." 
Setts  hats !  said  the  next  friend, 
why,  nobody  will  expect  you  to  give 


them  away.  Sells  was  abandoned, 
and  hats  went  with  it  as  unneces- 
sary, since  there  was  a  hat  painted 
on  the  board.  So  that  the  inscrip- 
tion was  at  last  reduced  to  ^*  John 
Thompson,"  with  the  figure  of  a 
hat  Whether  Jefferson  was  con- 
soled by  the  story  we  are  not  in- 
formed, but  it  certainly  did  not  cure 
him  of  the  practice  of  drawing  up 
lonff  papers  to  be  submitted  to  pub- 
lic bodies. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Jefferson 
retired  from  Congress,  took  his  seat 
in  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates 
in  October,  and  began  his  series  of 
reforms  in  order  to  place  the  State 
on  a  broad  Republican  basis,  making 
extensive  alterations,  civil,  socifd 
and  religious. 

In  1 779,  he  was  elected  Governor 
of  Virginia.  During  his  term  of 
office  the  State  was  invaded  by 
Philips  and  Arnold,  who  committed 
great  atrocities.  It  was  again  en- 
tered by  Comwallis  with  an  over- 
whelming force,  when  LaFayette 
with  some  difficulty  escaped  from 
his  clutches.  A  detachment  from 
his  army  under  Tarleton  nearly 
surprised  the  legislative  body  as- 
sembled in  Charlottesville.  When 
the  enemy  were  in  sight  of  Monti- 
cello,  Mr.  Jefferson  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  off  to  the  mountains 
in  safety.  The  incident  furnished 
his  political  opponents  with  a 
thousand  jeers  at  the  expense  of  the 
hero  of  Carter's  mountain.  They 
are  very  absurd,  but  that  makes  no 
important  difference  in  such  cases. 
He  could  make  no  defence  against 
the  enemy,  and  he  was  wise  enough 
not  to  stay  in  the  house  until  it 
was  surrounded.  But  although 
there  is  nothing  to  censure,  there  is 
certainly  nothing  in  the  occurrence 
to  expatiate  upon  with  so  much 
detail  as  Mr.  Randall  seems  to  think 
necessary. 

He  tells  us  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
directed  his  fsmily  to  get  ready  for 
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a  jouraej ;  sent  them  off  under  the 
care  of  a  young  genUeraan  residing 
with  him;  employed  himself  in 
securing  his  papers;  ordered  his 
favorite  horse  to  be  shod  and  to  be 
led  to  a  point  in  the  road  to  Car- 
ter's mountain;  tarried  a  little  longer 
with  his  papers;  walked  to  the  point 
designated  with  his  telescope;  saw 
no  troops  in  Charlottesville ;  beard 
no  tramp  of  cavalry ;  thought  the 
alarm  premature ;  was  about  to  re- 
turn to  his  papers ;  observed  after 
taking  a  few  steps  that  his  sword 
had  slipped  out  of  the  scabbard  as 
he  kneeled  to  reconnoitre  ;  returned 
to  seek  i  t ;  took  another  look  through 
the  telescope ;  saw  the  enemy  close 
at  hand,  and  rode  off  in  the  direction 
his  family  had  taken.  The  retreat 
of  the  ^Ten  Thousand,"  or  that  of 
Moreau  through  the  defiles  of  the 
black  forest  hard  pressed  by  Austrian 
armies,  has  not  been  related  half  so 
minutely.  The  sword  which  saved 
its  master  so  opportunely  and  in  a 
manner  so  unusual  for  swords,  ought 
to  be  preserved  among  the  valua- 
ble curiosities  of  the  Old  Dominion. 
So  far  as  there  is  anything  of  the 
heroic  in  the  whole  affair,  the  writer, 
like  an  unskillful  artist,  has  thrown 
his  principal  figure  into  a  some- 
what disadvantageous  contrast  with 
the  slave  left  in  oiargeof  the  premi- . 
ses.  Black  Martin  received  the 
enemy  with  dignity.  A  trooper 
put  a  pistol  to  his  breast  and  threat- 
ened to  fire,  unless  he  told  which 
way  his  master  had  gone.  *^Fire 
away  then"  replied  the  undaunted 
black  and  refused  to  tell.  He  might 
however,  have  told  without  scruple. 
On'  a  fleet  Virginian  horse,  a  bold 
and  expert  rider  like  Jefferson,  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  country, 
had  nothing  to  fear.  The  heroism 
of  the  negro  was  unnecessary  and 
is  perhaps  apochryphal.  It  could 
not  have  been  heard  of  from  the 
enemy,  and  if  Martin  told  his  own 
story,  it  may  be  necessary  to  re- 


ceive it  with  some  allowances  for 
the  brilliant  invention  of  the  negro 
race.  But  if  the  tale  be  true,  black 
Martin  is  the  only  hero  of  the  oc- 
casion. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  censure  Jeffer- 
son for  not  defending  the  State 
without  the  necessary  means.  No 
Virginian  gentleman,  Mr.  Randal 
says  in  his  grand  style  of  rhetorical 
flourish,  would  expect  ^  the  execu- 
tive to  emulate  the  exploits  of  Sir 
Bevis  of  Hampton  by  mounting 
some  trusty  ^^Arunder  drawing 
his  terrible  ^^Morglay^^  and  putting 
to  death,  single  handed,  twelve 
hundred  infantry,  or  a  legion  of 
cavalry."  Certainly  notl  yet  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  Execu- 
tive had  as  little  genius  for  war  as 
for  oratory,  and  that  a  bold  leader 
like  Morgan  or  mad  Anthony  would 
have  done  something  more  for  Mr. 
Randall's  admiration  than  retreat- 
ing successfully  from  Tarleton's 
dragoons. 

As  soon  as  the  legislature  had 
recovered  from  their  mght  and  re- 
assembled, a  charge  was  made  on 
the  (Governor  for  not  using  efficient 
means  for  the  protection  of  the 
State.  The  charge  was  absurd  and 
was  rejected  unanimously.  But 
the  attack  sank  deep  into  ue  heart 
of  the  ex-Governor.  He  retired  to 
his  farm.  He  resolved  to  have  no 
further  connection  with  public  af- 
fairs. No  slave,  he  said,  could  be 
farther  from  happiness  than  the 
minister  of  a  commonwealth.  He 
amused  himself  with  the  garden 
and  farming,  with  the  lathe  and  the 
forge ;  he  could  turn  nice  articles 
of  cabinet-ware,  and  was  not  in- 
competent to  shoe  a  horse.  When 
appointed  minister  to  France  he 
renised.  He  clung  to  his  purpose, 
he  wrote  his  notes  on  Virginia  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  his 
sick  wife.  Mrs.  Jefferson  died  in 
September'  1782,  and  the  afflicted 
husband  being  again  urged  to  ao- 
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oept  the  appointment  to  France,  at 
last  consented.  He  had  folded 
himself  in  the  arms  of  retirement^ 
and  rested  his  hopes  of  haj^ness 
on  domestic  and  literary  objects, — 
But  the  death  of  his  wife  altered 
bia  views,  and  he  was  willing  to 
seek  a  change  of  scene  heyond  the 
Atlantic.  He  took  with  him  his 
eldest  daughter,  Martha,  leaving 
two  younger  ones  with  a  matemfQ 
aunt 

In  France,  the  new  minister  was 
received  with  great  favor.  He  had 
been  appoint^  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr. 
Adams.  Franklin  soon  returned 
borne,  and  Adams  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don. Jefferson  remained  the  sole 
representative  of  the  United  States 
ID  the  country  were  Franklin  had 
served  so  long  and  so  acceptably  to 
both  court  and  people.  The  new 
Minister  inaugurated  his  success  in 
society  with  a  "  mot,"  one  of  the. 
readiest  ways  to  the  general  heart 
of  Paris.  "You  replace  M.  Frank- 
lin," said  the  Count  de  Vergennes. 
^  No  one  can  replace,  I  only  sue- 
oeed*him,"  was  the  reply.  He  was 
not  less  successful  in  conciliating  the 
good  will  of  Mrs.  Adams.  She  was 
a  magnificent  woman,  and  united  a 
keen  intellect  with  fine  manners 
and  all  the  severe  exactness  of  puri- 
tan virtue.  It  is  no  small  evidence 
of  Mr.  Jefferson^s  irreproachable 
reputation  in  private  life,  if  he 
retained,  always,  as  Randall  says  he 
did,  the  friendship  of  so  severe  and 
intelligent  a  judge. 

The  American  minister  associated 
with  the  learned  and  scientific ;  was 
intimate  with  Lavoisier,  and  cor- 
rected an  error  in  Buffon*s  Natural 
History.  Buffon  refused  to  be  con- 
▼inced.  It  was  a  question  respect- 
ing the  formation  of  the  Moose. — 
Jefferson  wrote  to  a  friend  in  New 
Hampshire,  had  the  skeleton,  the 
boms  and  bide  sent  to  him,  invited 
Buffon  to  supper,  and  convinced 
▼OL.  m.  8 


him  by  the  most  conclusive  argu- 
ment that  he  was  wrong.  Ihe 
courteous  Frenchman  admitted  his 
mistake  with  a  bow  and  a  compli- 
ment 

At  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution,  Mr.  Jefferson 
took  a  warm  part  in  favour  of  the 
movement.  His  sympathies  were, 
of  course,  with  the  people.  Every 
body's  were,  at  the  beginning.  He 
gave  no  support  to  the  excesses  of 
the  Repubhcan  party.  He  thought 
it  proper  to  leave  Louis  a  king,  but 
proposed  to  shut  up  the  queen  in 
a  convent.  The  queen,  as  he  saw 
her,  was  a  very  different  personi^e 
to  the  glorious  figure  seen  by  Burke 
"just  above  the  horison,"  full  of 
grace,  dignity  and  beauty.  Mr. 
Morris,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son at  the  French  court,  equalled 
Burke  in  his  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  the  whole  royal  household, 
while  the  stem  Virginia  Democrat 
could  perceive  nothing  in  its  most 
brilliant  ornament  but  an  obstacle 
to  moderate  and  salutary  reform. — 
He  thought  that  without  the  queen 
there  would  have  been  no  violent  rev- 
olution, and  that  the  king  might 
have  become  a  limited  constitution- 
al monarch.  But  whatever  limits  he 
may  have  judged  admissible  in 
relation  to  the  cminffes  of  the  French 
govemment,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a 
thorough  leveler  as  to  his  own  coun- 
try. He  hoped  that  everv  title  of 
distinction — Excellency^  Worship, 
ffonar^  Esquire^  and  even  Mr. — 
would  disappear  from  among  us 
forever,  and,  we  suppose,  he  stopped 
short  of  this  wish  for  the  French 
people,  only  because  they  were  not 
yet  robust  enough  to  bear  such 
invigorating  diet.  He  might  well 
have  become  a  reformer  in  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

From  a  scene  of  increasing  tur- 
bulence and  coming  horrors,  Mr. 
Jefferson  returned,  in  1789,  to  his 
own  country.    He  asked  leave  of 
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absence  in  May,  left  France  in  Oc- 
tober, for  Norfolk,  by  way  of  Eng- 
land, and  reached  Monticello  on  the 
23d  of  December,  where  in  spite  of 
^  old  master's"  commands  to  the 
contrary,  the  negroes  of  the  planta- 
tion dragged  the  carriage  up  the 
hill,  and  received  him  with  an  up- 
roar of  welcome  more  sincere  than  . 
the  glib  compliments  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  meet  in  the  saloons 
of  Paris,  if  not  quite  so  refined. 

He  did  not  return  to  France. — 
His  leave  of  absence  terminated  in 
bis  appointment  to  the  place  of 
of  Secretary  of  State,  in  Washing- 
ton's cabinet. 

The  diplomatic  labours  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  France,  received  uni- 
versal applause.  Mr.  Jay  spoke  of 
him  with  high  admiration.  Mr. 
Webster  has  since  said,  he  dis- 
diarged  his  duties  wiih  great  abili- 
ty^ dxlipence  and  patriotism  ;  that 
his  intelligence^  love  of  knowledge 
and  of  the  society  of  learned  men, 
dietinguiihed  him  in  the  highest 
circle  of  Paris  ;  that  no  court  had 
a  representative  enjoying  higher 
regard  in  France  than  the  minister 
of  the  infant  Republic.  His  dis- 
patches were  drawn  with  great 
vigour  and  clearness  of  expres- 
sion, and  were  at  once  comprehen- 
sive and  minute.  We  have  no  State 
papers  superior  to  them,  and  very 
Mw  that  are  equal. 

Mr.  Jefferson  arrived  in  New 
York  to  take  his  place  as  Secretary 
of  State  in  March,  1790,  and  en- 
tered upon  a  new  field  of  political 
conflict  It  was  a  most  important 
period  in  Uie  nation's  history.  The 
old  government  of  the  confederacy 
had  fMled  utterly;  the  new  one 
was  under  trial.  The  Constitution 
was  a  compromise  of  opinions  and 
interests.  The  best  men  were  di- 
vided in  their  judgments,  and  al- 
though they  made  mutual  conces- 
sione  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion, 
they  made  them  reluctantly,  and 


retained  the  fixed  opinions  which 
had  so  nearly  rendered  all  conces- 
sion vain.  Mr.  Jefferson  being  ab- 
sent from  the  country  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  Con* 
stitution,  or  in  the  debates  of  the 
Virginia  Convention  on  the  adoption 
of  it.  Yet  he  had  freely  expressed 
his  opinions.  He  was  in  favor  of 
it,  but  not  without  important  amend- 
ments. The  amendments  were  all, 
or  nearly  all,  made,  and  the  form 
of  government  became  almost  or 
altogether  what  he  wished  it  But 
Mr.  Jefferson,  acting  on  strong  dem- 
ocratic instincts,  was  always  lean- 
ing to  one  form  of  administering 
the  government  and  to  one  mode 
of  interpreting  its  powers.  There 
wais  another  party  which,  also  ac- 
quiescing in  tne  Constitution,  enter- 
tained, nevertheless,  views  favorable 
to  a  stronger  and  more  consolidated 
government,  and  strove  to  shape 
the  limbs  of  the  infant  Hercules  in 
conformity  with  their  concepdons 
of  beauty  and  strength.  In  the 
numerous  debates  of  the  General 
Convention  and  of  the  States,  which 
ushered  in  the  formation  and  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  1787, 
these  different  instincts  and  lean- 
ings clearly  appeared  and  quickly 
?mduced  two  distinct  parties. — 
hese  parties  were  the  Republicans 
and  Federalists ;  of  the  first,  Jeffer- 
son soon  became  the  leader,  and 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  the  chief 
of  the  other.  Washington  belong- 
ed to  no  party.  He  stood  alone, 
self  sustained.  He  appeased  dia- 
sention,  checked  violence,  and  re- 
strained the  asperity  of  parties. — 
For  this  purpose,  he  introduced  Uie 
two  prominent  men  of  advem 
opinions  into  his  cabinet  and  com- 
pleted the  equilibrium  by  placing 
Knox  by  Hamilton,  and  Randolph 
with  Jefferson — ^the  one  a  Federalist, 
and  the  other  a  Republican.  And 
now  the  great  confiict  began  which 
closed  in  the  complete  success  of 
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the  democratic  chieC  He  was 
triumph  ant  He  reached  the  chair 
of  State,  enjoyed  it  as  long  as  he 
desired,  and  established  permanent- 
ly the  power  of  his  party.  The 
success  was  perfect,  and  success,  in 
a  &ir  field,  is  no  small  test  of  merit 
The  opposite  party  failed  complete- 
ly, and  it  is  not  unjust  to  conclude 
mat  their  notions  of  civil  polity 
were  less  suited  to  the  genius  of  the 
people  and  the  wants  of  the  nation. 
The  fete  of  the  preceding  govern- 
ments of  the  country  illustrate  the 
conclusion.  Mr.  Locke  and  King 
George  had  been  obliged  to  give 
way  to  the  practical  wants  of  the 
Colonists,  and  federal  forms  of  in- 
terpretation and  rule  yielded  to  a 
aimiiar  cause  in  the  States. 

The  fate  of  the  federal  party 
might  have  been  a  different  one 
had  it  fellen  under  the  leadership 
of  wiser  or  more  moderate  guides. 
But  Adams,  its  nominal  leader,  was 
rash  and  obstinate,  and  Hamilton, 
itschie^  was  a  man  of  extreme 
opinions,  held  them  with  an  iron 
tenacity,  and  carried  them  hotly 
and  injudiciously  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  new  government.  He 
was  a  monarchist  in  principle,  and 
regarded  the  Constitution  with  con- 
tempt, enduring  it  only  with  the 
hope  of  making  it  something  bet- 
t^.  It  was  a  step  in  advance  of 
the  old  confederacy,  he  thought, 
and  nothing  more.  Tn  the  con- 
▼ention,  he  had  proposed  a  plan  of 
government  embracing  substantial- 
\j  an  elective  monarchy  and  an 
abolition  of  the  State  governments. 
To  this,  his  friends  added  a  senate 
iq[>pointed  for  life.  The  plan  met 
with  no  fevor,  and  the  proposer  took 
little  part  in  the  subsequent  pro- 
eeedings.  Morris,  his  most  intimate 
friend  and  a  leading  member  of  the 
convention,  says  "Hamilton  had 
little  share  in  forming  the  Consti- 
tntion.     He  disliked  it,  believing 


republican  government  to  be  radi> 
cally  defective.*^  He  though  tit  would 
do  for  the  present,  and  that  "some 
war  might  strengtheti  the  Union  ' 
and  nerve  the  executive."  In  1802, 
he  called  it  a  "  frail  and  worthless 
thing,*^  and  adds,  "every  day  proves 
to  me  more  and  more  that  this 
American  world  was  not  made  for 
me."  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply 
evidences  of  his  opinions. 

Hamilton's  opmions  were  not 
confined  to  himself^  nor  is  it  at  all 
surprising.  In  addition  to  the 
many  loyalists  who  remained  in  the 
country,  there  were  whigs  enough 
who  had  made  no  quarrel  with  a 
regal  form  of  polity.  They  had 
quarrelled  with  the  King  of  Eng- 
land for  his  tyranny.  They  had 
claimed  their  rights  as  British  sub- 
jects, under  the  sanctions  of  Ene- 
liah  law.  Even  independence  did 
not  imply  a  Republic.  It  merely 
asserted  Uie  right  to  set  up  for  our- 
selves in  the  community  of  nations. 
The  clumsy  old  confederacy — a 
bundle,  npt  of  sticks,  but  of  straws — 
the  growing  disorders  of  the  coun- 
try, Shay's  rebellion  or  disturbance, 
many  things  more,  turned  the  wishes 
of  thinking  and  cautious  people  to- 
wards a  stronger  and  more  stable 
government  Intelligent  men,  like 
Hamilton,  knew  but  one  govern- 
ment of  that  character— one  under 
which  they  had  lately  lived,  and 
whose  abuses  only  they  had  made 
war  upon.  It  was  very  natural  to 
make  it  their  model  rather  than 
plunge  into  the  seething  cauldron 
of  undiluted  democracy.  It  was 
Hamilton's  model,  and  his  hobby 
for  life.  He  rode  it,  Morris  says, 
to  the  annoyance  of  his  friends  and 
to  his  own  injury. 

When  plaoBd  in  the  important 
position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasu- 
ry it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
feiled  to  impart  to  tne  department, 
as  fer  as  he  was  able^  the  modes  of 
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action  which  came  nearest  to  his 
own  ideal.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
ability,  self-confident  even  to  arro- 
gance, and  bold  and  dexterous  in 
rorming  and  executing  his  measures. 
His  amibition  was  inordinate.  Be- 
tween men  who  pursue  power  ea- 
gerly all  their  lives,  without  scru- 
ple as  to  the  means  employed,  there 
IS  no  solid  distinction  to  be  drawn. 
There  may  be  shades  of  diflferenc^ 
—one  man  is  proud,  another  vain ; 
one  hot  and  excitable,  the  other 
cool  and  impassive;  one  cheerful, 
the  other  austere — but  the  master 
passion  is  the  same.  It  is  the  men 
only  whom  power  seeks,  who  take 
it  reluctantly,  who  leave  it  gladly, 
that  really  belong  to  another  class. 
In  this  class  Hamilton  had  no 
place. 

The  child,  they  say,  is  father  to 
the  man,  and  the  character  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  be 
discerned  clearly  in  his  boyhood. 
At  fourteen  he  was  a  clerk  in  a 
store,  expressed  a  disgust  at  his  sit- 
uation, and  wished  for  a  war  that 
he  might  exalt  his  station.  At 
seventeen  he  rushed  into  the  Rev- 
olution; became,  in  a  short  time, 
the  aid  of  Washington ;  was  always 
discontented  with  his  situation;  re- 
solved to  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  breaking  with  his  chie^  and  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so  in  1781.  Some 
slight  misunderstanding  occurred, 
and  Hamilton  resigned^  and  al- 
though the  general  made  advances 
ti)  a  reconciliation,  the  secretanr 
refused  to  return  to  his  post  It 
may  be  asked,  why  did  he  not  re- 
sign before?  His  son  has  lately 
answered  the  question  substantial- 
ly. The  aid  was  patriotically  sac- 
rificing himself  to  the  reputation  of 
his  commander,  sustaining  the 
Revolution  by  directing  its  chief, 
and  promoting  the  general  good  of 
the  country  at  the  expense  of  his 
own.    We  mention  the  fact  merely 


to  show  the  thorough  self-assertion 
of  the  man.  His  ambition  had 
slumbered  only  for  the  benefit  of 
Washington,  it  had  not  slept 

Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  although 
"pitted  against  each  other, **  met 
with  no  unfavorable  prepossessions. 
They  were  both  men  of  genial  tem- 
per and  manners.  They  came  to 
their  several  departments  with  high 
reputation — the  one  for  diplomacy, 
the  other  for  finance.  Jefferson — 
being,  as  Randall  assures  us,  a  very 
modest  man,  and  addicted  even  to 
blushing,  although  for  so  many 
years  a  diplomatist  at  Paris,  and  a 
lawyer  besides — received  the  pro- 
jects of  Hamilton,  in  finance,  with 
some  degree  of  deference.  He  even 
assisted  m  one  of  them,  or,  as  he 
says,  held  the  candle  to  it  It  was 
the  assumption  scheme.  Hamilton 
proposed  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  assume  the  debts  of 
the  States  contracted,  as  they  re- 
presented in  the  general  behalf. 
The  plan  was  violently  opposed  in 
Congress,  and  failed  in  tne  House. 
The  excitement  was  immense.  -  The  - 
feud  was  so  great  that  the  parties 
refused  to  do  business  together. 
The  House  met  and  adjourned. 
Hamilton  was  in  despair.  He  met 
Jefferson,  and  walked  him  to  and 
fro  before  the  President's  house; 
represented,  in  pathetic  terms,  the 
condition  of  Congress;  the  disgust 
of  the  creditor  or  Eastern  States ; 
the  danger  of  secession  by  the 
members,  and  of  a  separation  of 
the  States;  and  asked  his  co-opera- 
tion in  allaying  the  storm  by  secur- 
ing the  project  Jefferson  replied 
that  he  was  uninformed  on  the 
subject;  but  invited  his  colleague 
to  dine  with  him  the  next  day  with 
a  few  of  the  members  of  Congress. 
The  project  for  rem<mng  the  9eat 
of  government  was,  as  yet,  undeter- 
mined. Certain  members,  who 
had  opposed  the  assumption,  de- 
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aired  the  selection  of  Georgetown 
or  Washington  for  the  capitol.  It 
was  determined,  after  due  delibera- 
tion over  the  next  day's  dinner, 
that  two  of  the  members  should 
change  their  votes,  the  financial 
scheme  he  secured  and  Georgetown 
selected.  It  was  done,  the  assump- 
tion bill  passed,  and  twenty  millions 
of  stock  were  distributed  among  a 
certain  number  of  the  States.  This 
project  and  the  funding  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  which  preceded  it,  pro- 
duced immense  speculations.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  in  the  secret,  de- 
spatched agents  all  over  the  coun- 
try. The  claims  of  old  soldiers, 
who  had  shed  their  blood,  of  patri- 
otic citizens  who  bad  expended 
their  fortunes  in  securing  the  lib- 
erties of  their  country,  were  pur- 
chased for  a  trifle  by  greedy  adven- 
turers. Pilot-boats  and  swift  horses 
were  sent  in  various  directions. 
The  original  claimants  had  long 
despaired  of  the  justice  of  the  coun- 

Sor  of  its  ability  to  pay  its  debts, 
ey  took  whatever  the  speculator 
offered.  The  funding  scheme  made 
the  schemers  rich  at  the  expense 
of  the  old  and  broken  soldier,  and 
the  generous  contributor  to  the 
country's  necessities.  Every  at- 
tempt made  to  secure  their  rights 
was  opposed  in  Ck>ngre8s.  Hamil- 
ton was  above  participating  in  the 
▼ulgar  fraud,  but  his  financial  pro- 
jects were  the  source  of  the  vil- 
lainy. To  the  funding  of  the  Na- 
tional debt  and  the  Assumption^ 
he  added  the  establishment  of  a 
National  bank.  This  measure  pro- 
duced a  violent  opposition  in  Con- 
gress. It  divided  the  cabinet 
Kandolph  declared  it  unconstitu- 
tional. Jefferson,  at  the  request  of 
the  President,  prepared  a  paper  of 
flax  pages  against  it.  Hamilton  an- 
swered all  objections  in  one  of 
thirty-four.  The  President  hesi- 
tatea  a  long  time,  and  signed  the 


bill  with  reluctance  at  the  last  mo- 
ment 

The  financial  arrangements  of 
Hamilton  rendered  him  immensely 
popular  with  certain  classes — the 
enterprising,  the  rich,  the  specu- 
lative, the  talkers,  the  writers, 
— extolled  him  to  the  skies.  He 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  great 
intellect  of  the  country,  to  whom 
it  owed,  not  its  present  prosperity 
only,  but  past  benefits  of  the  great- 
est importance.  He  had  been  the 
guide,  counsellor  and  friend  of  the 
great  commander,  and  not  his  sec- 
retary merely.  He  was  supposed, 
now,  to  be  thoroughly  in  Washing- 
ton's confidence,  and  to  speak  his 
opinions.  This  conciliated  another 
class  of  followers — the  general's 
staunch  friends — and  Hamilton's 
influence  in  Congress  overshadowed 
all  others. 

The  conflicting  theories  and  pur- 
poses of  the  two  secretaries  soon 
threw  them  into  violent  opposition. 
The  entente  cordiale^  if  it  ever  ex- 
isted, was  of  short  duration.  The 
differences  in  temper  and  manner 
began  to  be  felt  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  modest,  as  we  have  said,  unof- 
ficious,  retiring — had  no  trace  of 
dogmatism — said  little  in  discussion 
— ^yielded  quietly  when  outvoted — 
never  intermeddled  in  the  business 
of  other  departments — and  was  not 
assuming  in  his  own.  Hamilton, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  imperious 
and  impatient  in  temper — adhered 
with  iron  tenacity  to  his  plans  in 
substance  and  letter — advanced  his 
opinions  dictatorial  ly— argued  them 
if  opposed,  "  with  the  vehemence 
of  a  jury  lawyer  " — meddled  with- 
out scruple  in  the  departments  of 
his  colleagues,  and  was  despotic  as 
a  Turk  in  his  own.  He  was  regarded 
on  all  hands,  as  the  uncontrolled 
ruler  of  the  country's  finances. 

The  belligerent  secretaries  pre- 
served appearances  for  a  season. 
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but  the  feud  grew  stronger  from 
day  to  day,  and  at  last  broke  oul 
into  bitter  hostility.  Hamilton  as- 
sailed his  opponent  in  Fenno's 
Gazette.  He  charged  him  with 
bringing  PhilipFreneau,  the  poet,  to 
Philadelphia,  and  making  him  a 
clerk  in  the  Secretary's  Depart- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  setting  up 
a  newspaper  to  abuse  the  govern- 
ment Freneau  denied  the  charge, 
and  issued  an  affidavit  declaring 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  nothing  to 
do  with  his  newspaper.  He  had 
been  engaged  as  translating  clerk 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  that 
capacity  only  had  Mr.  Jefferson  ever 
employed  him.  Hamilton  treated 
the  affidavit  with  contempt,  and  re- 
iterated the  charge. 

These  dissensions  assuming  so 
public  a  form,  distressed  and  mor- 
tified the  Chief  Magistrate.  His 
attempts  at  conciliation  had  proved 
vain.  Parties  were  becoming  more 
and  more  enraged  against  each 
other,  and  their  leaders  in  his  cab- 
inet set  them  the  example.  He 
wrote  to  the  two  secretaries,  ex- 
pressed his  regret  at  their  hostility 
to  each  other,  and  his  wish  for  a 
better  understanding.  Jefferson 
replied  by  affirming  his  conviction 
that  there  was  a  party  in  the 
country  seeking  to  change  the  gov- 
ernment into  something  stronger; 
that  this  party  had  expressed  mon- 
archical views  in  the  convention  of 
1787,  and  had  never  abandoned 
them ;  that  they  were  now  striving, 
by  the  corrupting  influences  of 
financial  projects,  to  change  the 
constitution,  in  substance,  if  not  in 
form;  that  they  had  assailed  him 
anonymously  in  the  papers ;  that 
his  opposition  to  them  had  l»een 
open  and  avowed ;  he  had  never 
resorted  to  anonymous  abuse,  and 
had  never  directly  or  indirectly 
published  in  any  gazette,  a  line  or 
sentence    not    under    his    name. 


Hamilton,  on  the  other  band, 
charged  his  opponent  with  hostility 
to  the  government,  opposition  to 
the  payment  of  the  country's  debts, 
and  a  general  disregard  of  order 
and  credit.  He  lamented  the  un- 
easiness of  the  President.  He 
pledged  himself  to  do  all  in  bis 
power  to  re-unite  the  cabinet,  and 
"not  to  say  or  do  anything,  directly 
or  indirectly  that  would  endanger 
a  feud."  Six  days  afterwards  he 
commenced  a  new  series  of  vehe- 
ment and  virulent  personal  assaults 
on  Jefferson,  then  at  Monticello, 
under  the  signature  of  *^CatuUus^^ 
in  Fenno's  Gazette.  He  went  so 
far  as  to  intimate  a  willingness  to 
close  the  dispute  in  a  hostile  meet- 
ing. When  infonded  by  a  friend 
of  the  attacks  in  the  newspaper, 
Jefferson  replied  that  he  had  early 
in  life  resolved  never  to  write  any- 
thing without  putting  his  name  to 
it,  and  never  to  engage  in  contro- 
versy with  anonymous  writers; 
Hamilton  had  no  such  scruples,  and 
while  engaged  in  daily  counsel  with 
his  colleague,  never  ceased  to  assail 
him  under  various  signatures,  and 
to  charge  him  with  all  that  is  baae 
and  contemptible.  His  abuse  was 
not  limited  to  the  rival  secretary. 
It  extended  through  letters,  conver- 
sation, the  public  prints,  to  all  his 
political  foes,  and  some  oY  his 
friends,  and  led  at  last  to  the  quar- 
rel that  ended  in  his  death. 

Mr.  Jefferson  left  the  Department 
of  State  at  the  close  of  1793,  and 
Hamilton  resigned  a  month  later. 
It  is  a  mistake,  Mr.  Randall  says,  to 
suppose  that  there  was  any  coldness 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  President.  On  the  contrary, 
Washington  expressed  the  most 
earnest  wishes  to  retain  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son at  his  post,  despaired  of  being 
able  to  replace  him,  and  sometime 
after  the  resignation,  solicited  his 
return  to  office. 
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The  two  ex'Merabera  of  the 
cabmet  left  their  posts  with  equal 
reputatioDS  for  abihty.  HamiltOD*8 
Reports  are  models  in  his  depart- 
meat,  and  Jefferson's  State  Papers 
are  unsurpassed,  perhaps  unequalled 
in  all  the  various  excellencies  that 
belonii:  to  'such  writings — in  what 
Mr.  Webster  calls  "the  felicity  and 
facility  '^  of  his  style  and  argument. 
The  two  men  were  representatives 
of  two  adverse  political  systems. 
Without  expressing  any  opinion  of 
the  comparative  merits  of  these,  or 
of  the  measures  proposed  for  sup- 
porting them,  and  judging  from  the 
results  only  of  the  conflict,  we  are 
forced  to  admit  that  the  Virginian 
was  the  deeper  and  more  sagacious 
intellect.  He  has  impressed  his 
principles  on  the  general  system  of 
the  country.  Those  of  his  rival 
are  condemned  or  forgotten.  The 
exoise  of  Hamilton  was  a  fail- 
ure, his  bank  system  is  exploded, 
his  assumption  was  rashly  adopted, 
with  great  loss  to  the  country,  and 
his  favorite  modes  of  government 
are  no  longer  whispered  among 
politicians  or  people. 

In  their  personal  demeanor  and 
private  relations,  the  advantage  is 
still  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
He  was  more  conciliatory,  less  im- 
perious and  domineering  than  his 
opponent,  and  left  office  with  no 
stain  on  his  reputation  in  social 
li^  Hamilton  was  not  so  fortu- 
natd.  While  in  an  office  of  pecu- 
liar responsibilities,  and  watched  bv 
jealous  enemies,  he  allowed  himself 
to  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  spec- 
ulation, by  engaging  in  an  intrigue 
with  a  married  woman.  *  The  hus- 
band was  a  base  fellow,  and  re- 
ceived and  extorted  money  for  his 
silence.  He  was  a  speculator  in 
stocks — the  rage  of  the  day.  This 
use  of  the  money  received,  as  was 
understood,  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,   produced  a  vague 


rumour  connecting  the  Secretary 
with  the  stock  market  It  came 
to  the  ears  of  certain  Republican 
members  of  Congress — willing 
enough  to  believe.  Three  of  them, 
Mughlenburgy  the  Speaker,  Venable 
and  Monroe,  waited  on  the  Secre- 
tary. They  had  heard  the  rumour 
and  thought  it  their  duty  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  oontr^ict 
it.  Hamilton  received  the  intima- 
tion with  indignant  anger,but  conde- 
scended, nevertheless,  to  explain  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the 
rumor  by  a  confession  of  his  in- 
trigue ;  it  was  an  amour,  he  told 
them,  and  not  a  speculation.  The 
gentlemen  received  his  statement 
with  implicit  belief  and  they  parted 
mutually  satisfied.  Among  poli- 
ticians and  men  of  the  world,  these 
affairs  are  a  very  small  matter. 
But,  unfortunately  for  Hamilton's 
character  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
man,  the  story  does  not  end  here. 
In  1797,  a  false  report  got  abroad 
that  he  might  be  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  This  report  brought 
down  upon  his  head  everythmg 
that  could  injure  him.  It  is  the 
common  course  in  such  cases. 
Among  other  lies  put  in  circulation, 
the  speculation  story  was  revived. 
Hamilton  might  have  treated  the 
tale  with  contempt.  He  was  not  a 
candidate.  He  could  have  re- 
mained silent  If  he  noticed  the 
falsehood  at  all,  he  might  have  re- 
ferred only  to  the  fact  that  three 
members  of  Congress,  his  political 
foes,  had  conferred  with  him  at  the 
time  and  were  satisfied.  He  did 
neither.  He  rushed  into  his  favor- 
ite arena,  and  gave,  in  a  pamphlet, 
a  full  exposition  of  the  wnole  story. 
To  the  gross  ears  of  the  multitude 
whom  he  despised,  he  declared  that 
he  was  a  dupe ;  that  an  artful  wo- 
man had  *drawn  him  into  an  in- 
trigue ;  had  kept  up  the  intercourse 
by  successful  appeals  to  his  vanity 
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or  affection;  that  be  had  bought 
the  husband  with  a  certain  amount 
of  hush  money,  a  thousand  dollars 
at  one  time,  and  smaller  sums  at 
others.  He  admits  that  libertinism 
was  his  fixed  character  in  the  com- 
munity, and  does  not  deny  the  jus- 
tice of  the  imputation.  He  per- 
mits himself  to  introduce  an  allu- 
sion to  his  wife  in  the  shape  of  an 
ap«)logy  for  his  conjugal  infidelity; 
publishes  all  the  pathetic  letters  of 
Lis  fair  friend,  in  an  appendix,  with 
the  aflidavit  of  another  woman,  to 
prove  the  hand-writing,  and  with 
cruel  incivility  leaves  uncorrected 
all  the  lady*8  queer  blunders  in 
spelling,  where  she  says  that  she 
hopes  "  to  se  her  dear  Col.  harmil- 
toriy  she  is  A  lone  and  begs  he  will 
rite  to  her  whos  grateest  fault  li 
Loving  him,  and  clear  up  her 
doupts,  els  he  will  leve  her  with  her 
breast  the  seate  of  mutch  woe." 
The  age  was  not  so  blue  as  the 
present,  and  it  may  extenuate  the 
offence  of  the  hard-hearted  gallant 
that  the  exposure  of  her  literary 
errors  was  not,  probably,  a  serious 
affliction  to  the  frail,  fair  one.  It 
was  a  charge  against  Burr,  that  he 
was  careless  of  the  letters  of  his 
female  correspondents,  but  he  never 
published  them.  A  team  of  horses 
could  not  have  dragged  from  him 
the  paltry  exposition  which  Ham- 
ilton was  willing  to  make,  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  an  absurd,  politi- 
cal slander.  '  What  gentleman,  we 
may  ask,  in  the  circle  of  our 
acquaintance,  could  be  driven  to 
anything  so  degrading.  Lord 
Cockbuni  in  his  memoirs,  describes 
a  singular  race  of  excellent  Scotch 
old  I^iesin  Edinburg — a  delightful 
set,  strong-headed,  warm-hearted, 
high-spirited,  very  cheerful,  very 
independent,  full  of  sense  and  hu- 
mour, talking  broad  Scotch,  and 
speaking  and  acting  very  much  as 
they  chose.      One  of  these,  a  cler- 


gyman's widow,  the  mother  of  Sir 
David  Dundas,  dressed  in  black  silk 
gown,  aid  white  muslin  cap,  with 
silver  spectacles  on  her  nose,  was 
the  centre,  when  seated  in  her  high 
back  chair,  of  wit,  merriment  and 
sarcasm.  One  day  a  grand-daugh- 
ter, in  reading  the  newspaper  to 
her,  stumbled  upon  a  paragraph 
which  stated  that  a  lady's  reputation 
had  suffered  from  the  indiscreet  talk 
of  her  royal  friend,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  What,  exclaimed  the  old 
lady  of  fourscore,  in  her  shrill  voice, 
sitting  erect  in  her  chair,  and  shak- 
ing her  shrivelled  fist,  what! 
^The  dawmed  villain!  does  he  kiss 
and  tell  T  What  would  she  have 
said  of  the  gallant  who  not  only 
told,  but  published  the  lady's  con- 
descensions in  pamphlet  form  f 

Mr.  Jefferson  returned  to  his 
farm  once  more  rejoicing.  Again  his 
talk  began  to  be  of  oxen.  He  was 
glad  to  take  them  in  exchange  for 
the  blatant  beast,  Genet,  the  French 
Envoy,  whom  he  could  neither  lead 
nor  drive,  and  who,  by  the  way, 
married  a  wife,  settled  near  Albany, 
and  became  a  quiet  and  useful  citi- 
zen of  the  Republic  which  he  had 
so  long  perplexed  and  annoyed. 
The  affairs  of  Monticello  had  suf- 
fered by  the  master's  absence — hia 
fields  were  impoverished,  his  stock 
diminished,  the  sheep  reduced  to 
three,  and  all  things  in  disorder 
and  decay.  He  set  to  work  with 
ardour.  His  public  career,  he  said, 
was  at  last,  at  an  end.  His  future 
life  was  to  be  one  of  rural  labour, 
and  domestic  enjoyment  But, 
alas  I  for  the  vows  or  protestations 
of  politicians.  Three  years  after 
this  time,  on  the  election  of  Adams^ 
Jefferson  is  again  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation  as  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  oncemore  plungea 
into  the  surges  of  public  life. 

Time  had   not  softened    asper- 
ities.    The    last    important    act 
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of  Washington's  administration — 
Jay's  Treaty — was  received  through 
the  country  with  a  roar  of  fury. 
It  was  burnt  publicly  in  various 
places.  Large  meetings  in  the 
chief  cities  condemned  it  vehe- 
mently. The  violence  on  the  other 
side  was  equally  strong  and  unrea- 
sonable. The  advocates  of  the 
Treaty  in  the  senate  rejected  the 
nomination  of  John  Rutledge,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  friend  of 
Washington,  because  he  had  taken 
part  in  a  meeting  at  Charleston, 
condemning  the  Treaty.  He  had 
already  presided  in  court,  under 
the  President's  appointment,  and 
the  rejection  was  the  more  mortify- 
ing to  both.  The  violence  of  par- 
ties destroyed  all  social  intercourse 
between  them.  In  a  letter  to 
Edward  Rutledge,  Jefferson  says, 
that  men  of  opposite  parties  no 
longer  associated  with  each  other. 
Th^  who  had  been  intimate  all 
their  lives,  crossed  the  street  to  es- 
cape a  meeting,  and  turned  away 
their  heads  to  avoid  touching  their 
bats.  When  Mr.  Adams  spoke  of 
appointing  a  Republican  to  the 
French  mission,  as  Washington 
had  done,  his  cabinet  offered  to 
reeign.  There  was  no  longer  room 
for  the  policy  of  balancing  parties 
in  tiie  administration,  and  the  Pres- 
ident, if  he  had  the  wish,  never 
made  the  attempt 

Jefferson,  seeing  the  dissension, 
renewed  his  lamentations  at  leaving 
private  life,  rejoiced  that  the  votes 
of  the  people  had  given  him  the 
second  place  only,  which  was  ^easy 
and  honorable,"  instead  of  the  first 
which  was  a  ^^plendid  misery,"  fell 
at  once  into  the  new  position  of 
parties,  and  became  an  avowed  and 
decided  opposer  of  the  Administra- 
tion. Even  the  marines,  to  whose 
patient  ears  the  tellers  of  extraor- 
dinary- stories  and  statements  are 


always  referred,  might  have,  been 
incredulous  hearers  of  the  Vice 
President's  protestations.  Time,  at 
any  rate  removed  his  scruples,  and 
reconciled  him,  to  eight  years' 
endurance  of  the  splendid  misery 
which  he  had  so  happily  escaped 
on  the  present  occasion. 

Mr.  Adams  was  as  well  satisfied 
with  enduring  misfortune  as  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  with  escaping  it  The 
President  elect  went  into  oflBce  re- 
joicing. He  wrote  to  Mrs.  Adams, 
that  during  his  inaugural  speech, 
there  was  **scarcely  a  dry  eye,  but 
Washington's,"  and  that  "taken 
together,  it  was  the  sublimest  thing 
ever  exhibited  in  America."  In 
the  flush  of  his  success,  be  pro- 
posed to  Jefferson  to  go  as  Minister 
to  France.  At  the  first  meeting, 
of  his  cabinet,  however,  the  plan 
was  abandoned.  Some  of  the  rea- 
sons that  he  assigned  to  his  corres- 
pondents are  curious  enough.  We 
must  not  degrade  ourselves,  he 
says,  to  Knox,  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
countries."  "  What  would  be 
thought  of  the  King  of  France,  if 
he  sent  Monsieur,  his  eldest  brother 
as  an  envoy  ?  What  of  the  King 
of  England,  if  he  sent  the  Prince 
of  Wales!  Mr.  Jefferson  is,  in 
essence,  in  the  same  situation.  He 
is  the  first  prin<ie  of  the  country, 
and  the  heir  apparent  to  the  sove- 
reign authority,  quoad  hocP 

The  rage  of  parties  increased 
from  day  to  day.  One  side  was 
accused  of  conspiring  with  the 
French  for  the  invasion  of  the 
country,  the  other  of  being  sold  to 
England.  There  was  the  same 
amount  of  truth  in  both  charges, 
and  each  was  believed  by  those 
only  who  made  it  Then  came  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws.  The  first 
gave  the  President  power  to  order 
any  foreigner  out  of  the  country, 
and  to  imprison  him  if  he  returned. 
The  last  inflicted  penalties,  on  wri- 
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ting,  printing,  or  publishing  attacks 
on  the  measures  of  tbe  govern- 
ment, or  on  its  officers.  Under 
this  law,  Dr.  Cooper,  afterwards 
President  of  the  South  Carolina 
College,  was  fined  among  others. 
The  moderate  counsels  and  the 
neutral  policy  of  the  country  which 
had  marked  the  government  of 
Washington  were  fast  sliding  away. 
War  with  France  was  becoming 
the  popular  cry.  In  1798,  an 
army  was  ordered  to  be  raised. 
Washington  was  appointed  Com- 
mander. He  accepted,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  control  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  general  officers. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  in  the 
exercise  of  this  power  Washington 
gave  the  preference  to  Hamilton, 
as  second  in  command  over  Enoz 
and  Pinckney.  Randall  gives  a 
ditferent  version  to  the  story. 
Washington  proposed  the  appoint- 
ment of  Hamilton  as  Inwector 
General  with  the  rank  of  Major 
General,  and  of  Enoz  and  Pinck- 
ney as  Major  Generals,  intending 
the  two  last  to  be  regarded  as  the 
senior  appointments.  But  Hamil- 
ton's friends  prevailed  in  the  cabi- 
net and  in  the  senate,  and  the 
junior  was  made  senior  over  the 
two  veterans.  The  same  power  in 
the  senate  rejected  the  appoint- 
ment of  Col.  Smith,  Adams'  son-in- 
law,  when  proposed  by  Washington 
and  nominated  by  the  President. 
I>oring  the  whole  of  Adams'  ad- 
ministration, there  was  an  influence 
behind  the  throne  greater  than  the 
reigning  monarch,  quoad  hoe.  The 
inmience  was  Hamilton's. 

Hamilton  was  no  sooner  second 
in  command  than  he  began  to  urge 
warlike  preparations  with  all  his 
energy.  He  opposed  every  attempt 
at  conciliation  with  France.  He 
had  an  object  What  was  it! 
His  purpose,  Mr.  Randall  tells  us, 
was    to    overthrow    the    Spanish 


power  in  South  America;  to  do 
this  by  means  of  an  English  fleet 
and  an  American  army,  which  he 
himself  should  command,  and  to 
establish  in  the  revolutionized  re- 
gion a  new  government  that  should 
be  agreeable  to  the  allied  powers. 
It  is  not  probable  that  England 
would  prefer  a  Republic.  Hamil- 
ton believed  the  government  of 
England  the  best  possible  modeL 
We  may  easily  conjecture,  then, 
what  government  would  be  estab- 
lished in  the  conquered  Spanish 
provinces  by  the  Anglo-American 
arms.  To  carry  out  this  great  pro- 
ject, in  which  Eing,  our  minister 
in  London,  the  British  Ministry, 
Miranda  and  Hamilton  were  act- 
ively engaged,  but  which  was  a 
secret  to  everybody  else,  the  war 
preparations  were  pushed  forward 
tpith  the  greatest  ardour.  It  was  a 
magnificent  scheme,  and  enables 
us  to  understand  the  readiness  with 
which  the  American  mind  tuised 
subsequently  to  smaller  inroads,  on 
the  Spanish  power  with  which  we 
were  always  quarrelling,  and  some- 
times in  actual  conflict. 

These  things  alarmed  the  Re- 
publican party.  They  were  safe 
with  Washington.  But  Washing- 
ton was  old  and  infirm.  They 
distrusted  the  designs — although 
ignorant  of  the  South  American 
project— of  his  second  in  conci- 
mand,  and  certain  successor.  They 
saw  ^the  crisis"  approaching,  and 
the  day  close  at  hand,  of  standing 
armies^  a  great  national  debt,  enor- 
mous taxes,  a  strong  government, 
managed  by  corruption,  and  the 
"nerving  of  the  Executive"  arm. 
They  began  to  look  to  tbe  States 
for  safety.  Jefferson  and  Madison 
were  soon  employed  in  shaping  out 
the  doctrine  of  State  Rights,  in 
those  mystical  papers  which  have 
perplexed  all  politicians  and  their 
oonstituents  to  the  present   day. 
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Wbat  is  sovereignty  and  wbere 
does  it  lie,  have  become  the  puzzles 
of  the  American  intellect 

The  attempt  to  urge  the  quarrel 
with  France  to  the  issue  of  war, 
finally  failed.  In  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition  of  the  cabinet  and  of  Hamil- 
ton's "  heat  and  effervescence,"  the 
President  sent  new  envoys  to  Paris, 
and  im  adjustment  of  all  difficulties 
was  speedily  effected.  Hamilton's 
magnificent  projects  were  blown  to 
the  winds.  Peace  with  France  re- 
moved all  pretext  for  keeping  up  an 
army,  and  the  scheme  to  revolu- 
tionize the  Spanish  colonies  slipped 
from  his  fingers  forever.  From  this 
day  forwaro  the  Hamilton  party 
persecuted  Mr.  Adams  with  a  ha- 
tred more  intense  even  than  that 
which  they  exhibited  towards  the 
Republican  leaders.  It  was  a  fam- 
ily feud,  and  therefore  the  more 
bitter.  Mr.  Randall  distinguishes 
throughout  between  the  lK>dy  of 
Federalists  who  were  patriotic  in 
their  views,  even  where  he  thinks 
them  mistaken,  and  the  followers  of 
Hamilton,  who  were  pursuing  per- 
nicious purposes  by  unscrupulous 
means.  Mr.  Adams  knew  nothing 
of  the  Miranda  project.  When  at 
last  approached,  in  a  letter  from 
Miranda,  stating  his  wishes  and 
views  respecting  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies, Mr.  Adams  refused  to  reply, 
or  to  notice  the  communication. 
With  Adams  there  was  no  hope, 
md  Hamilton  looked  around  for 
the  means  of  defeating  his  re-elec- 
tion. He  would  not,  he  declared, 
give  Adams  his  support  if  the  con- 
sequence should  be  the  election  of 
Mr.  Jefferson.  He  prepared  a  for- 
mal attack  on  the  President,  in  his 
&vorite  pamphlet  form,  and  oabal- 
ed  with  Wolcott  and  Pickering  to 
obtain  materials,  gathered  in  their 
oonfideutial  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Adams,  in  the  cabinet,  to  give  point 
to  the  assault    The  pamphlet  was 


issued.  It  damaged  the  author 
only,  and  that  irretrievably,  with 
his  own  friends.  They  were  weary 
of  his  arrogance  and  dictation. 
The  President's  friends  were  outra- 
geous, and  Mr.  Adams,  himself  de- 
nounced his  assailant  as  the  great- 
est intriguer  in  the  United  States. 
Noth withstanding  the  opposition  of 
Hamilton,  and  his  attempts  to  get 
up  another  candidate,  Adams  re- 
mained the  candidate  of  the  Fede- 
ral party.  Mr.  Jefferson,  postpon- 
ing his  love  of  the  farm  and  his 
horror  of  the  "splendid  misery" 
which  he  had  rejoiced  at  escaping 
four  years  before,  was  the  candidate 
of  the  Republicans. 

The  contest  was  general  and 
warm.  In  New  York  the  electiom 
went  in  favour  of  the  Republican 
party.  Notwithstanding  his  decla- 
ration that  he  would  ra&er  see  Je^ 
ferson  elected  than  Adams,  Hamil- 
ton wrote  a  long  letter  to  Jay,  then 
Governor  of  New  York,  advising 
him  to  resort  to  a  trick  to  defeat 
the  enemy,  and  sustained  his  advice 
with  the  specious  reasons  that  the 
ambitious  are  always  ready  with,  to 
prove  their  projects  essential  to  the 
public  good.  He  admitted  that  the 
proceeding  was  out  of  the  common 
course,  but  it  was  warranted,  he 
said,  by  the  crisis,  and  the  great 
cause  of  social  order.  It  was  essen- 
tial to  the  public  safety.  It  would 
never  do  to  sacrifice  the  substantial 
interests  of  society  to  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  ordinary  rules.  Popular 
governments  would  prove  engines 
of  mischief,  if  while  one  party  calls 
to  its  aid  all  the  resour<^s  whieh 
vice  can  give  it,  the  other  confines 
itself  to  the  forms  of  delicacy  and 
decorum,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  an 
atheist  and  his  election  would  be 
a  death  blow  to  the  religion  of  the 
country.  The  letter  was  found 
many  years  afterwards  among  Mr. 
Jay's  papers,  endorsed  by  him  with 
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these  words:  "Proposing  a  mea- 
sure for  party  purposes,  which  I 
think  it  would  not  hecome  me  to 
adopt.**  There  would  have  heen 
DO  such  scruples  on  Hamilton's 
part  He  was  ready  to  set  aside 
ordinary  rules  and  delicacy  and  de- 
corum  when  substantial  interests 
required  it-^ihe  substantial  inter- 
ests of  society,  with  a  party  roan, 
mean  nothing  more  than  the  suc- 
cess of  his  party. 

The  election  was  at  an  end. 
The  Jacobin  ticket  was  triumphant 
As  Hamilton  preferred  to  see  Jef- 
ferson elected  rather  than  Adams, 
and  yet  had  advised  a  fraud  to  de- 
feat Jefferson's  election,  he  must 
have  had  some  ulterior  project  in 
view.  The  project  was  said  to  be 
the  defeat  of  any  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  and  the 
establishment  of  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment in  the  hands  of  the  Fede- 
ral senate— -or,  it  may  have  been, 
by  a  general  confusion,  to  bring 
about  the  crisis  to  which  Hamil- 
ton, as  Morris  declares,  was  always 
looking,  and  from  which  he  ex- 
pected to  obtain  something  better 
than  a  Republic.  The  project  failed, 
but  a  new  trouble  arose.  The  eleo- 
toral  votes  for  Jefferson  and  Burr 
were  the  same  in  number,  and  the 
election  consequently  went  into  Con- 
gress. ^  The  Federal  party  began  to 
talk  of  supporting  Burr.  Hamil- 
ton suggested  to  put  him  in  for  the 
plate^  desert  and  ruin  him,  but  ve- 
hemently opposed  any  earnest  at- 
tempt to  elect  him.  An  earnest 
attempt,  however,  his  party  resolved 
to  make.  They  ascribed  his  oppo- 
sition to  personal  hostility,  to  the 
fear  of  losing  his  State  influence, 
to  unwillingness  that  a  President 
should  be  taken  from  New  York, 
as  it  might  interfere  with  his  own 
aspirations.  He  threatened  to  leave 
the  party;  they  disregarded  the 
threat  The  whole  of  the  Federal 
members  but  one  voted  for  Burr. 


The  struggle  was  desperate,*  but 
vain,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected 
President,  and  Burr  Vice  President, 
as  the  people  intended. 

As  burr  was  not  elected  Presi- 
dent, the  result  was  precisely  what 
Hamilton  desired  and  proposed. 
The  contest  was  Burr's  ruin.  Jef- 
ferson hated  him.  His  friends  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  Mr.  Randall, 
true  to  the  cause,  reviles  Burr's 
memory,  in  writing  Jefferson's  life, 
with  the  instinctive  conviction  that 
to  cast  unlimited  odium  on  the  one 
is  necessary  to  the  defense  of  the 
other. 

Jefferson's  intercourse  with  Burr 
began  with  cajoling  him,  and  ended 
with  an  attempt  to  hang  him. 
When  it  was  rumored  that  the 
electoral  votes  were  equal,  Jefferson 
became  excessively  uneasy.  He 
was  frightened  at  the  thought  of 
missing  the  "splendid  misery"  of 
the  first  office,  and  of  being  kept  in 
the  second,  which  he  so  much  pre- 
ferred as  easy  and  honorable.  He 
expressed  his  apprehensions  to  his 
intimates,  but  to  Burr,  he  writes  as 
if  there*  was  no  doubt  about  the 
result,  whatever  certain  "  high-fly- 
ing Federalists"  may  intend.  He 
congratulates  him  on  the  event  of 
the  election  which  had  placed  him 
in  a  position  more  honorable  than 
any  in  the  gift  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate; yet  regrets,  for  himself  and 
the  public,  that  he  should  lose 
Burr's  aid  in  his  arrangements.  He 
had  hoped  to  compose  an  adminis- 
tration whose  talents  and  integrity 
would  inspire  unbounded  confidence 
in  the  public  mind,  and  adds,  "  I 
lose  you  from  the  list"  He  is 
afraid  that  the  evil  genius'  of  the 
country  f  Hamilton)  may  beat  down 
the  admmistration.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  election  in  Congress,  Jef- 
ferson declared  that  he  had  always 
thought  Burr  a  man  not  to  be 
trusted. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Burr 
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took  any  part  in  the  contested  elec- 
tion. 7lU  tokole  affair  was  out  of 
Aw  reach  or  controul.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  bring  about  the  equal 
Tote  which  led  to  the  contest  It 
was  by  no  influence  of  his  that  the 
Federal  party  resolved  to  support 
him.  He  was  not  present  to  exer- 
cise any  influence  at  all.  He  was 
at  Albany,  four  hundred  miles  from 
Washington.  For  any  intercourse 
between  the  two  places,  in  the 
month  of  February,  he  might  as 
well  have  been  in  the  moon.  The 
election  was  over  in  a  week ;  it 
would  have  required  three  for  any 
communication  from  one  place  to 
the  other.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
any  letter  of  his  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced, except  one  ;  that  one,  to 
Smith,  expresses  his  resolution  not 
to  interfere  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Republican  party.  Mr.  Bayard,  a 
leading  Federalist  in  the  contest, 
declared,  after  the  election,  that 
Burr  had  not  interfered ;  that  if  he 
had,  he  might  have  been  elected ; 
that  he  (Bayard)  thought  less  of 
him  for  not  interfering.  He  sub* 
sequently  declared  and  swore  that 
he  voted  for  Burr  because  he  was 
the  best  and  ablest  man.  This  tes- 
timony is  worth  an  ocean  of  the 
gossip  in  which  Mr.  Randall  in- 
dulges. He  begins  every  statement 
that  he  makes  on  the  subject  with 
the  phrases,  "it  is  said,"  "it  was 
believed,"  "it  was  supposed,"  "it  is 
probable,"  "  it  is  possible ;"  and  he 
winds  up  his  reasoning  with  the 
declaration,  that  it  does  not  much 
signify  whether  it  be  conclusive  or 
not;  that  one  baseness,  more  or 
less,  is  unimportant  in  a  life  of  in- 
famy, about  the  "  general  colouring 
of  which  there  is  no  dispute." 

Burr  has  been  the  object  of  so 
many  slanders,  one  need  not  scru- 
ple about  daubing  him  with  an- 
other. Lay  it  on.  They  have  been 
so  numerous,  one  more,  true,  doubt- 
ful, or  fiEdse,  can  make  no  difference. 


These  defilements,  coming  as  they 
do,  remind  us  of  the  adventure  of 
Gulliver  among  a  certain  filthy  race 
that  he  compares  to  our  own,  when 
he  was  assailed  from  all  quarters, 
very  much  in  the  same  unsavory 
manner,  producing  a  similar  gene- 
ral effect  The  colouring  that  Mr. 
Randall  says  no  one  disputes,  is  the 
foul  coloring  that  Burr's  enemies, 
of  all  parties,  with  Jefferson  and 
Hamilton  at  their  head,  have  heaped 
upon  him. 

If  we  are  to  take  a  man's  char- 
acter from  his  enemies,  we  shall 
place  a  very  low  estimate  on  Jeffer- 
son's or  Hamilton's  claims  to  truth, 
chastity,  good  faith,  or  common 
honesty.  Jefferson  was  denounced 
by  the  whole  Federal  party  as  an 
atheist,  a  profligate,  a  rogue,  who 
had  cheated  his  British  creditors 
and  devoured  the  portion  of  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  a  blasphe- 
mer, who  said  of  a  dilapidated 
church  of  Christ,  that  it  was  good 
enough  for  one  who  was  bom  in 
a  manner.  He  was  regarded  as 
crafty;  base,  and  desiring,  desti- 
tute of  every  virtue,  tne  enemy  of 
law,  order,  and  stable  government 

Hamilton,  according  to  Mr.  Ran- 
dall, was  ambitious,  licentious,  un- 
scrupulous, false,  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  liberties  of  his 
country;  involved  in  an  intrigue 
with  England  and  a  South  Ameri- 
can adventurer  against  the  Spanish 
possessions ;  if  not  a  fraudulent  spec- 
ulator himself^  devoted  to  getting 
up  financial  projects  which  enabled 
others  to  be  so;  a  cabaler  with 
Adams'  cabinet  to  obtain  treach- 
erous disclosures  for  an  attack  on 
Adams'  character;  a  proposer  of 
a  political  fraud  to  Jay,  which  Jay 
scorned  to  countenanc-e;  a  promo- 
ter of  standing  armies,  taxes,  debt, 
for  his  own  aggrandizement — to 
exalt  his  station.  Mr.  Randall  quotee 
Mr.  Madison  as  saying  that  Wash- 
ington disliked  Hamilton  and  Ham- 
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ilton,  Washington.  He  declares 
that  Hamilton  was  unpopular  in 
his  State,  in  his  citj,  in  his  neigh- 
hourhood ;  that  the  people  detested 
him  as  he  despised  and  hated  the 
people;  that  his  party  disliked  him 
tor  his  domineering  arrogance,  and 
that  nothing  less  than  his  death, 
which  Mr.  Randall,  in  his  inflated 
and  grotesQue  rhetoric,  calls  *'  a 
baptism  of  Dlood,**  could  have  re- 
stored him  to  their  fisvour.  They 
were  willing  to  renew  their  devo- 
tion, then,  only  when  he  could  no 
longer  dictate  and  domineer. 

£  there  any  thing  in  the  general 
colouring  of  Burr's  character  worse 
than  this  f  If  such  be  the  reputa- 
tion of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton, 
when  assailed  by  one  party  only, 
and  defended  and  praised  by  the 
other,  what  are  we  to  expect  for 
Burr's,  when  pursued,  alive  and 
dead,  by  the  hatred  and  vindictive 
slanders  of  both! — when  maligned 
by  all  and  defended  by  none  ?  They 
abuse  him  universally,  and  then 
turn  about  and  make  the  universal 
abuse  the  evidence  of  his*  guilt 
The  argument  is  short  and  easy — 
Burr,  they  say,  is  in&mous — why  f 
Because  every  body  says  so.  Every 
body  says  so— why !  because  Burr 
is  infamous.  The  slander,  by  an 
easy  process,  is  made  to  prove  it- 
self "  We  always  thought,"  "  it  is 
universally  believed,"  **  it  is  every 
where  said,"  are  the  stereotyped 
answers  to  every  attempt  at  doing 
justice  to  the  dead.  The  little  ad- 
ditions and  helps  to  this  standing 
argument  are  amusingly  absurd. 
At  three  years  old,  Burr  was  a  dirty, 
mischievous  little  fellow,  by  his  mo- 
ther's account  She  little  knew 
what  harm  she  was  doing  him  in 
saying  so.  Behold  the  coming 
man,  exclaims  one.  But,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  &ot  that  most  little 
boys  are  dirty  and  mischievous,  the 
man  was  remarkable  for  scrupulous 
neatness.     Ah  I  says  the  accuser. 


the  dirty  clothes  foreshadowed  the 
dirty  morals.  He  was  an  admirer 
of  Chesterfield's  letters,  adds  an- 
other, and  therefore  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  pale  of  society. 
But  the  writer  of  the  letters  was 
always  in  the  foremost  rank  of  fiish- 
ion,  influence,  and  office,  in  Eng- 
land. Talleyrand  condemned  him, 
says  a  third — ^Talleyrand  who,  from 
his  birth,  never  had  a  scruple  to 
overcome  or  a  principle  to  violate, 
whose  sole  rule  of  action  and  tert 
of  right  and  wrong,  were  his  own 
interest  or  convenience — his  opin- 
ion is  appealed  to  in  a  question  of 
moral  merit  when  Burr  is  the  party 
assailed.  He  was  not  an  aid  <^ 
General  Washington,  says  another; 
he  wa$  an  aid,  but  left  his  post  al 
the  end  of  six  weeks,  adds  a  fifth 
accuser.  But  is  it  really  a  very 
serious  offence  not  to  have  been 
an  aid  of  General  Washington,  or 
to  have  run  away  from  the  toils  of 
the  desk  for  the  excitement  of  the 
field !  Even  Hamilton,  who  was 
an  aid  and  remained  one  for  four 
years,  was  always  grumbling  and 
seeking  a  pretext  to  al»andon  his 
place.  Burr  was  a  Cataline,  a  con- 
spirator, a  Buonaparte,  designing 
to  oveitum  the  government,  is  the 
charge  that  his  friend  Hamilton 
made  against  him  in  that  vagae 
declamation  which  was  always  ready 
for  every  opponent  But  where 
is  the  shadow  of  evidence?  Where 
is  the  probability, the  possibility! 
It  is  the  character  by  which  Hana- 
ilton  is  himself  described — the  pur- 
pose with  which  he  is  himself  con- 
stantly associated.  He^  according 
to  Mr.  Randall,  was  the  Cataline, 
the  conspirator,  the  Buonaparte  of 
the  country.  He  it  was  who  wanted 
nothing  but  opportunity,  and  was 
constantly  seeking  to  make  it 

We  are  accustomed  to  see  Burr 
from  the  point  of  view  which  has 
been  formed  by  the  vindictive  slan- 
ders of  all  parties.    They  see  him 
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what  they  have  made  him — ^the 
object  of  unhrereal  obloqoj.  Look 
at  him  from  another — view  him  in 
the  position  in  which  he  stood  at 
the  time  of  Hamilton's  denuncia- 
tions. He  was  elected  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  the 
Repablican  partv.  He  was  sup- 
ported for  the  Presidency  by  the 
whole  Federal  del^ation  in  Con- 
gress with  one  exception.  He  filled 
me  chair  of  the  senate  with  hi^h 
disUnetion ;  he  presided  at  the  tnal 
of  Chase,  in  a  time  of  great  party 
excitement,  with  unsurpassed  judg- 
ment and  impartiality;  he  deliv- 
ered an  address,  at  the  end  of  his 
term,  which  all  parties  admitted 
was  a  model  of  senatorial  grace, 
el^nce,  and  dignity.  During  all 
this  period  he  commanded  respect 
Are  these  things  consistent  with 
utter  depravity?  Was  all  this  pos- 
nble  with  any  man  as  vile  as  he  is 
represented  to  be? — so  vile  that  no 
additional  baseness  could  d^^rade 
him?  Was  Burr  any  worse  than 
Uie  class  to  which  he  belonged  ?-~ 
the  class  of  politicians  and  hunters 
for  office  and  power. 

Such  was  his  position  when 
dected  Vice-President.  What  is 
there  in  his  life  since  that  time  to 
produce  the  vindictive  contumely 
of  which  he  has  been  the  victim  ? 
Apart  from  his  loose  morals  which 
existed  before,  which  Hamilton 
ihared,  which  success  would  have 
80  gilded  and  concealed  that  they 
would  have  been  forgotten,  there  is 
no  subsequent  event  in  Burr's  life, 
bearing  on  his  character  injuriously, 
except  his  duel  with  Hamilton  and 
his  Western  adventure — a  duel 
&irly  fought,  for  just  provocation, 
where  the  wrong  doer  refused  to 
apologize  or  explain,  but  answered 
the  first  request  for  one  or  the 
other,  by  an  intimation  that  he 
was  prepared  for  a  challenge  and 
expected  one,  and  an   ill-judged 


adventure,  of  which  no  one  knows 
anything  definitely,  which  could 
have  resulted  in  harm  to  none  but 
those  engaged  in  it — these  things, 
helped  by  the  influence  of  the 
pulpit,  the  press,  the  partizans  and 
party  of  Jefferson^  on  tKe  one 
hand,  and  of  Hamilton  on  the 
other,  brought  ruin  to  the  fortunes 
and  reputation  of  Aaron  Burr. 
They  were  the  pretexts,  not  the 
causes  of  party  hatred. 

Of  the  duel  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion.  No  man,  with  a 
mind  open  to  truth,  can  read  the 
corr^pondence  without  admitting 
that  Hamilton  wasshufflingand  irre- 
solute, unable  to  disavow  the  slander, 
unwilling  to  apologize  to  the  slander- 
ed, ashamed  to  refuse  a  challenge, 
since  he  had  twice  before  provoked 
one  for  less  cause,  yet  anxious  to 
evade  it,  estopped  f)rom  condemning 
a  practice  which  his  whole  life  had 
sustained,  but  securing,  by  a  sort 
of  posthumous  blow,  the  imputa- 
tion on  his  antagonist,  of  shooting 
a  man  who  never  intended  to  re- 
turn his  fire,  and,  nevertheless, 
leaving  it  doubtful  whether  he  did 
not  return  it.  The  whole  transac- 
tion produces  the  impression  only, 
that  Hamilton's  conduct  was  wrong 
and  indecisive  throughout  The 
results  that  followed  tne  duel-— the 
denunciation,  the  inquest,  the  pre- 
sentments of  grand  juries,  sermons 
eulogizing  the  man  who,  as  the 
preachers  knew,  died  in  an  act  at 
variance  with  the  laws  of  God  and 
man— -these  things  are  discreditable 
to  the  character,  not  of  Burr,  but 
of  those  who  engaged  in  them. 
Impartial  lookers  on  judged  of  the 
event  very  differently.  A  Southern 
gentieman  of  high  character  and 
intelligence,  an  old  Federalist,  who 
happened  to  be  in  New-York  at 
the  time,  was  accustomed  to  say 
that,  although  all  his  sympathies 
were  with  Hamilton,  he  was  obliged 
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in  justice  to  admit  that  Burr  was 
right,  aud  Hamiltou  wrong.  The 
testimony  is  conclusive. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  speak 
seriously  of  the  terrible  western 
project  which  frightened  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson from  all  sense  of  justice,  of 
the  obligations  of  law,  and  of  the 
dignity  of  his  high  office.  In  an 
age  like  this,  when  the  Union  is 
torn  to  pieces  every  day,  by 
speeches  in  Congress,  popular  meet- 
ings and  legislative  proceedings — 
when  newspapers  ur^e  it,  when 
parties  are  formed  on  it,  when  pol- 
iticians advise  it  and  make  it  a  test 
of  patriotism  to  seek  it — is  it  not 
something  ludicrous  to  charge  a 
man  with  infamy,  even  if  his 
purpose  had  been  to  do  what  we 
all  talk  and  boast  of  being  ready 
to  do  f  But  it  was  not  his  pur- 
pose. The  idea  is  absurd.  There 
was  no  feeling,  in  the  popular 
mind,  to  act  upon  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  there  was  another  feel- 
ing. The  hostility  of  the  western 
people  to  Spain  had  been  strong 
and  increasing  for  years.  It  grew 
out  of  the  attempt  of  Spain  to 
debar  them  from  tne  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  had  been  fanned 
by  the  encouragement  of  the 
American  government,  as  appears 
from  a  report  of  Jay,  in  Trescott's 
Diplomatic  History.  It  was  easily 
excited  to  action,  and  if  Burr  at- 
tempted to  excite  it,  he  was  only 
attempting  to  do  what  has  immor- 
talized the  heroes  of  San  Jacinto, 
and  sent  Houston  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  almoat 
certain  that  Wilkinson  favored  th6 
design.  With  his  help,  the  plan 
was  easy.  It  was  in  his  power  to 
bring  about  a  collision  between  the 
Spanish  and  American  troops  on 
the  frontier.  The  western  people 
would  have  rushed  into  the  conflict 
and  the  rest  was  not  difficult.  But 
Wilkinson  preferred,  to  the  uncer- 


tain successes  of  a  military  adven- 
ture, the  safe  rewards  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, for  destroying  the  man  whom 
he  once  hoped  to  have  made  the 
ornament  of  his  administration. 
He  betrayed  Burr.  The  proclama- 
tion, the  military  seizure,  the  trial 
of  Burr,  urged  on  by  the  impatient 
zeal  of  the  Chief  Ma^ristTate,  fol- 
lowed in  succession.  The  prosecu- 
tion was  unsuccessful,  in  spite  of 
all  his  efforts.  One  of  the  witnesses, 
betrayed  into  perjury  before  the 
court,  went  out  and  poisoned  himselt 
The  attempt  of  Jefferson  to  destroy 
his  friend  Burr,  failed,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with 
pursuing  him  by  other  means  than 
the  hangman  and  the  gallows. 

Mr.  RandalPs  narrative,  at  the 
close  of  the  second  volume,  has 
not  yet  reached  these  patriotic 
exploits  of  the  sage  of  Monticello. 
We  are  yet  to  learn  what  gloss  he 
will  put  on  the  vindictive  proceed- 
ings of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  relation  to 
Burr,  for  which  there  is  no  intelli- 
gible reason,  except  the  desire  to 
ruin  a  man  whom  he  detested  the 
more  cordially  because  he  had  for- 
merly flattered  him.  The  remem- 
bered condescension  stimulated  the 
hate. 

In  Time's  high  court  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  we  are  all  servi- 
tors bound,  in  every  case,  to  exer- 
cise an  honest  impartiality — to  do 
justice  and  to  love  mercy.  It  is  no 
faithful  performance  of  this  duty  to 
rest  contented  with  vague  impres- 
sions, picked  up  at  hap  hazard — 
least  of  all  is  it  so,  when  there  is 
something  anomalous  or  extraordi- 
nary in  the  cause  or  character  which 
we  undertake  to  judfi^e.  Such  was 
the  case  of  Burr.  He  is  held  up 
as  the  object  of  universal  obloquy 
by  the  popular  outcry.  Why  is 
this  }  In  what  is  he  a  worse  man 
than  his  neighbours? — than  the  man 
to  whom  be  was  opposed  all  his 
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life,  and  who  is  the  subject  of  gen- 
eral eulogy  f  Is  it  in  his  morals  f 
Hamilton  has  proclaimed  to  the 
world  his  own  reputation  for  licen- 
tiousness, and  that  of  the  worst 
character.  Is  it  for  politicjil  in- 
trigue !  There  are  facts  that  estab- 
lish the  justice  of  Adams'  declara- 
tion that  Hamilton  was  the  great- 
est intriguer  in  the  United  States. 
Is  it  that  Burr  caballed  in  opposi- 
tion to  party  ties  and  obligations  ? 
Hamilton  was  a  cabaler  against 
Adams  with  his  cabinet,  during  his 
whole  administration,  and  assailed 
him,  with  their  help,  at  its  close. 
Is  it  in  projecting  an  attack  on  our 
Spanish  neighbours?  Hamilton  was 
embarked  in  a  secret  plot  for  the 
same  purpose  on  a  larger  scale. 
Is  Burr  charged  with  conspiring 
agiunst  the  government  ?  Hamil- 
ton is  accuMd  of  hating,  and  de- 
spising it,  of  desiring  to  introduce 
corrupting  influences  into  it,  of  look- 
ing all  his  life  for  a  favorable  crms 
to  overturn  it.  Whose  cour^  was 
of  a  higher  type  than  Burr's! 
What  man  ever  bore  misfortune 
with  manlier  fortitude?  Who  has 
ever  shown  a  more  devoted  affec- 
tion to  children  and  friends,  or  has 
possessed  more  expansively  and  ac- 
tively the  virtue  that  covers  a  mul- 


titude of  sins  ?  All  very  true,  says 
one  party,  but  his  devotion  to  his 
daughter,  who  is  sneeringly  called 
the  *' divine  Theodosia,"  and  his 
affection  for  his  grandson,  were 
modifications  only  of  his  self  love. 
I  admit,  another  remarks,  that  he 
had  virtues  and  high  Qualities,  but 
every  bad  man  has  high  qualities 
and  virtues.  Drive  out  a  popular 
prejudice  with  a  pitchfork,  it  will 
pertinaciously  return.  It  is  not 
contended,  let  it  be  remarked,  that 
Burr  was  a  saint — a  man  of  pure 
morals  and  irreproachable  conduct ; 
that  is  not  the  issue  before  the 
court — but  we  maintain  that  he 
was  not  worse  than  his  fellow  poli- 
ticians, not  worse  than  Hamilton, 
standing  in  his  sheet,  before  the 
pnblic,  and  confessing  what  he  calk 
his  ^'conjugal  infidelities,**  nor  than 
Jefferson,  charged  with  basely  be- 
traying his  trust  and  assailing  the 
virtue  of  women  entrusted  to  his 
guardianship.  The  infamy  heaped 
on  Burr  is  therefore  disproportion- 
ate and  unjust,  and  has  been  pro- 
duced, extended  and  preserved,  not 
by  hilB  evil  deeds^  but  by  the  com- 
bined malignant  hatred  only  of  the 
two  great  parties.  The  sleuth 
hounds  of  Jefi^'son  and  Hamilton 
have  been  always  on  his  track. 


VIN  EU. 

Look  at  the  heediest  profligates,  that  ttroll, 
IndiflTereat,  reoklesa,  where  they  beacl  their  steps, 
But  with  a  sort  of  heedless,  headlong  joy. 
Over  green  knolls,  still  twined  in  airy  folds, 
With  the  lithe  grasses  of  long  sunny  slopes. 
They  'mind  us  of  your  vagabond  strollers'  lives, 
That,  following  in  the  sunshine,  flung  at  ease, 
Forget  the  flight  of  Time,  and  make  no  terms 
As  cunning  men,  with  future ;  still  content 
To  play  with  passing  hours,  as  if  with  flowers, 
And,  having  drunk  in  aU  their  little  scent, 
Fling  them  aside  forgetting. 
VOL.  in.  9 
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SKSrCHBS   OF   TRAVEL. 

[A   Contrast — The  Snow-clad  Pass  of  the  Mont-Cenis  at  Midnight — Descent 

Twenty-Hundred  feet  into  a  Coal  Fit ;  Cathedral  Service  in  York,  Minster — 
Lake  Scenery  of  Westmoreland.] 


PAST  I. 

'  The  thrilling  regions  of  thick  ribbed  lex." — Skaktpeare. 


I  may  have  read  "  Alexander 
Ross  all  over,"  yet  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  I  am  *^  a  great  Philoso- 
pher !"  However,  I  have  been 
nigher  up  and  deeper  down  recently 
than  at  any  one  period  of  the  same 
duration  of  my  life ;  and  I  favor 
you  with  sketches,  more  hastily 
written  than  is  usual  with  me,  of 
things  as  they  exist  at  the  extremes 
— above  and  below  ground.  Nei- 
ther is  offered  as  any  thing  extra- 
ordinary; I  make  no  attempt  at 
fine  or  striking  description;  but 
simply  relate  my  **  travel's  history** 
unvarnished. 

Three  weeks  since  in  reaching 
Paris  from  Florence,  through  Turin, 
I  was  on  the  top  of  an  Alpine  Pass 
eight  thousand  or  more  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea :  and  the  only 
things  around  save  the  horses,  the 
Diligence  and  ourselves,  were  ice, 
darkness,  cloud  and  heaven.  There 
was  no  eiarth  visible,  for  the  wheels 
of  the  Traineau,  on  which  we  were 
drawn,  slided  over  the  snow.  But 
to  proceed  in  order : 

I  entered  the  Diligence  at  Turin, 
at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  Tot  the  passage 
of  the  Mont-Cenis  over  the  Alps, 
on  the  direct  road  to  Lyons.  I  had 
crossed  this  Pass  five  months  before 
on  my  way  to  Florence,  in  my 
second  visit  to  Italy;  and  both  times 


it  was  my  misfortune  to  reach  the 
mountains  after  dark.  Even  in  the 
streete  of  the  city  (Feb.  llth^  it 
was  intensely  cold,  and  as  I  walked 
along  the  banks  of  the  Po,  here  a 
a  small  stream  compared  with  the 
swiftly  rolling,  majestic  current  I 
had  seen  near  Padua,  the  wind 
blew  terribly,  and  gave  a  foretaste 
of  what  was  to  be  expected  on  the 
higher  region  of  the  Alps.  I  found 
four  passengers  in  the  interior  of 
the  Diligence,  including  two  French- 
men and  an  Italian  Roman  Cath- 
olic Priest— whom,  after  speaking 
with  for  two  hours,  I  discoveredpos- 
sessed  also  some  very  broken  Eng- 
lish; he  having  resided  fourteen 
years  in  America.  Note  :  acouisi- 
tiveness  small  in  this  individual!  A 
jolly  Frenchman  rattled  off  At«  lan- 
guage in  fine  style,  the  true  ^pteraen- 
ta  verba"  fell  from  his  glib  tongue,* 
and  I  was  gratified  after  my  long  ab- 
sence in  hearing  again  a  genuine 
Frenchman  s  French .  For  months  I 
had  been  listening  to  Italians  speak- 
ing it  How  one  likes  to  hear  a  lan- 
guage he  knows  however  imper- 
fectly, well  enunciated  by  a  native. 
As  we  approached  the  Alps,  al- 
ways in  sight,  snow  appeared  on 
the  ground  ;  and  when,  about  six 
o'clock,  we  commenced  the  actual 
ascent,  every  thing  was  white.    The 


•  I  am  fain  to  lug  in  a  little  Greek  to  apply  to  this  mere  Frenchman  ;  but  surely 
the  most  mellifluous  of  Homeric  line*---descriptiye  of  the  honied  words  of  the 
■weet  spoken  Nestor  of  Sandy  Pylos,  seems  very  apposite  and  arises  unbidden  : 

Tou  yoLl  cUro  yk^tftff^  fi^X/ro^  /Xuic/mv  ^^gv  aWi}. 
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teasoQ  was  one  of  unusual  severity, 
and  throughout  Savoy  and  France 
it  was  snowing — there  being  in- 
deed so  much  ice  upon  the  Rhone, 
that  boats  ceased  to  run,  and  upon 
arriving  there,  I  may  say  in  antici- 
pation, we  were  compelle<l  to  take 
the  Diligence  from  Lyons  the  entire 
distance  to  Chalons. 

To  cross  a  mountain  chain  at  any 
time  is  impressive,  but  an  Alpine 
Pass  at  night,  peculiarly  so.  It  be- 
came so  intensely  cold  that  we  shut 
ourselves  in  the  interior  as  closely 
as  possible;  extra  padded  over  shoes, 
cloaks,  scotch  shawls,  over-coat,  not 
merely  stood  me  in  good  stead,  but 
were  absolutely  necessary.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  we  knew,  but 
only  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  that 
we  must  be  nearing  the  highest 
summits.  But  it  was  not,  until  we 
were  summoned  to  vacate  the  ve- 
hicle, in  order  to  continue  our  route 
across  the  ice  upon  sleds,  that  we 
coald  survey  the  external  world 
around.  Too  cold  to  observe,  I 
only  glanced  abroad  upon  nature  in 
its  most  forbidding  and  terrific  as- 
pect— one  not  unmingled  it  is  true, 
with  sublimity,  but  still  calculated 
to  inspire  awe.  I  saw  in  the  moon- 
light the  cold,  bleak,  icy  desolation 
of  the  scene :  mountain  peaks  fierce 
and  Scowling,  closed  up  the  outlet 
on  every  side,  as  if  to  dispute  inch 
by  inch  the  escape  of  the  adventur- 
ous traveler.  It  was  midnight 
upon  the  tops  of  the  frozen  Alps, 
no  habitation  near,  and  only  a  few 
mountaineers,  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  uncertain  light, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  accompany  and 
conduct  the  traveler.  I  thought 
how  different  was  this  secluded 
world,  at  this  hour,  to  the  warm 
atmosphere  and  busv  life  of  the 
Caf6  San  Carlo,  which  I  had  left 
eight  hours  since  in  the  plain  be- 
neath !  That  these  people  are  here 
on  their  cold  service  every  night — 
when  the  world  in  cities  are  at  the 


f,  the  dance,  or  sleeping  tran- 
uilly  in  their  beds,  is  really  food 
or  reflection.  We  crowded  quick* 
ly  into  the  new  vehicle,  closed  it  up 
as  tightly  as  possible,  and  were 
dragged  silently  and  unconsciously 
for  hours  still  on  our  solitary  path. 
Each  one  muffled  himself  in  his 
own  supply  of  garments ;  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  very  straw  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vehicle  in  which  our 
feet  were  buried  had  no  warmth 
about  it ;  I  never  before  knew  what 
intense  cold  without  wind  was.  No 
one  spoke.  Before  us  was  an  un- 
certam  path,  and  around  naught 
save  wintry  desolation,  tall  ranges 
of  snow  clad  peaks,  and  monarch 
mountains  covered  with  everlasting 
ice.  There  is  no  other  scene  on 
earth  like  this.  "About  high  Moun- 
tains there  is  a  feeling,"  saith  the 
poet,  but  it  is  one  of  k  peculiar  kind 
and  with  additional  accompai4- 
ments,  when  you  are  among  them 
in  the  middle  of  a  winter's  night — 
all  around  is  frosty  white  for  many 
a  mile,  and  with  no  living  being 
but  the  few  guides  and  horses; 
from  whose  nostrils  the  breath 
freezes,  whilst  the  skins  of  the  lat- 
ter smoke  with  vapour. 

Although  no  season  of  the  year 
was  colder  than  this,  yet  the  weather 
was  in  other  respects  favorable. — 
The  passage  is  never  without  dan- 
ger— for  even  when  the  path  is  not 
obscured  by-  increased  fall  of  snow, 
yet  the  tourbillane^  or  wind  clouds 
sometime  sweep  the  fine  particles  of 
what  has  already  fallen  in  great 
quantities  over  the  traveler,  bury- 
ing him  beneath  it.  The  conductor 
must  push  on  to  avoid  it — ^for  blind- 
ed by  the  particles,  the  narrow  way 
is  lost,  and  an  error  of  a  few  feet 
suffices  to  throw  man,  horse  and 
vehicle  adown  sheer  precipices 
where,  did  they  survive  the  fell,  it 
would  be  needless  to  search.  It 
would  require  the  language  of  poe- 
try, not  at  my  disposal,  to  convey 
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the  finest  impressioiis  of  8Qch  a 
scene  and  its  accompaniments  as 
a  passage  by  night  over  the  Mont- 
Cenis.  But  jet  it  is  a  thing  of  every 
day  occurrence,  and  the  mail  and 
passengers  are  conveyed  over  with 
scarcely  an  interruption  the  year 
round.  Spring  is  really  the  pe- 
riod most  to  be  dreaded — when 
avalanches,  loosed  from  their  lis- 
tenings, acquire  in  their  descent 
constant  accessions  of  weight,  ve- 
locity and  power. 

Morning  came.  The  sun  rose 
and  shot  life,  animation  and  splen- 
dour amid  those  mountain  solitudes 
still  seen  in  onr  rear — staining  each 


littering  peak  with  rosy  light,  it 
[coded  and  flushed  them  all  crimson 
from  base  to  top.    "A   thing  of 
beauty,"  I,  after  John  Keats,  ex- 
claimed, "Is  a  joy  forever." 

The  oflScers  for  the  collection  of 
customs,  a  cold  reality  next  encoun- 
tered, passed  us  over  lightly  com- 
pared with  the  search  their  prying 
fingers  gave  the  kind  old  Pnest — 
They  expected  booty,  it  seemed,  un- 
der those  humble  Domenican  vest- 
ments of  doubtful  yellow,  and  I  waa 
shocked  by  the  spare  ceremony 
used.  Even  without  his  night  cap, 
never  a  plainer  man  had  my  eye 
rested  upon. 


THB     O  ONTRA8T. 


<'  SbapM  hot  from  Tartarus  T— Croyj  Catalins. 


After  I  reached  England  and  on 
my  way  to  Scotland,  I  had  directed 
my  course  through  York  to  see  the 
Minster,  and  to  listen  to  its  glorious 
cathedral  service  in  a  structure 
which  compares  with,  if  it  does  not 
surpass,  anything  Gothic,  certainly, 
in  Italy,  I  hope  no  one  has  the 
hardihood  to  declare  that  it  equals 
that  at  Cologne.  I  there  for  the 
first  time  heard  the  Church  service 
chanted.  Body,  soul,  and  ^irit 
were  stirred  withi  n  me ;  those  chords 
vibrating  aloit,  the  voices  <^  those 
choristers  resounding  through  its 
lofty  aisles,  thrilled  me  with  pleas- 
ure. I  felt  an  intense,  inward  sat- 
isfaction and  actually  trembled  with 
enjoyment  This  was  no  mere  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  but  adeep,  heart- 
felt delight,  a  quiet  half-frenxied 
ecstacy— the  sentiment  of  praise  and 
gratitude  inspired  by  music  I  would 
follow  up  a  certam  note  (a  boy's 
voice)  which  rung  through  the 
Cathedral  clear,  soft,  and  mellow, 
and  voluble  as  a  bird's  warbled 
melody — trace  it  in  all  its  windings 


through  the  harmony  of  those  celes- 
tial utterances^  until  it  died  away  in 
the  final  close.  All  the  while  I 
feared  (the  only  painful  feeling)  that 
it  would  too  soon  come  to  an  end, 
and  only  wished  that  all  whom  I 
loved  could  be  there  with  me  to  ex- 
perience a  like  contentment — as  if 
of  a  sensation  nev^  vouchsafed 
them.  Thinking  of  the  twenty- 
thousand  choristers  of  King  David's 
household,  I  wandered  away,  in 
feeling  subdued  to  the  solemnities 
of  the  occasion  and  the  place.  Let 
me  repeat  that  I  am  not  harrowing 
up  a  scene  for  the  display  of  mere 
fine  writing,  for  not  the  best  music 
of  the  Chapel  St  Roch  in  Paris  had 
ever  produced  the  same  effect — 
with  all  the  kneelinff  forms  around, 
the  perfume  of  smoxing  censers,  or 
the  display  of  candles  and  gilded 
insignia  of  Priest  and  Arch  deacon. 
The  windows  in  the  Minster  of 
stained  glass,  called  the  "*•  Five  Sis- 
ters," are  high,  rich  and  elaborately 
wrought 
When  in  Scotland,  let  me  say 
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also,  by  way  of  episode  before  I  ar- 
rive at  the  main  subject  of  my  story, 
that  though  I  did  not  like  the  young 
Lochinvar : 

'^Swim  the  Esk  river  where  ford  there 
was  none," 

yet  I 

Forded  the  Tweed  where  there  wets  one! 

Having  accomplished  this  feat  in  a 
sulky^  at  Abbotsford  near  to  which 
there  is  a  very  good  crossing  place  ! 
Finding  myself  at  New  Uastle, 
with  the  adventurous  disposition  oif 
an  American  I  asked  lor  a  Coal 
Pit  to  go  down  into.  They  said 
the  deepest  was  at  Sutherland,  some 
twenty  miles  off,  to  be  reached  by 
Railroad.  I  was  alone,  but  set  out 
*'upon  the  word."  Sutherland  is 
on  the  North  sea,  and  one  of  the 
finest  bridges  I  have  yet  seen,  built 
by  the  Engineer  of  the  tubular  one 
at  Menai,  spans  tbe  river — while 
ships  pass  under  and  need  not 

**  Vail  their  high-tops  lower  than  their 

ribs 
To  kiss  their  burial," 

as  the  wealth-laden  Eastern  Argo- 
sies described  by  Shakspeare. 

Tbe  entrance  to  the  Pit  was  not 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  Railroad 
station  at  Sutherland,  and  was  only 
indicated  by  a  few  low  houses  scat- 
tered about  its  mouth  :  every  thing 
looking  as  black  as  Erebus.  Upon 
presenting  myself  and  asking  of  a 
Collier  if  I  might  be  all9wed  to  de- 
scend, I  was  directed  to  the  Bureau. 
The  Proprietor  at  the  satne  time 
imforraing  me  that  it  was  not  usual 
to  grant  permission  to  the  unrec- 
ommended,  yet  upon  considera- 
tion, kindly  waived  objections  in  my 
fiivor.  I  had  alluded  to  a  Pass-port 
in  my  pocket !  But  who  cares  for 
such  a  nuisance  annong  the  British  ! 
— that  which  conducts  you  so  safe- 
ly on  the  continent,  and  especially 
in  Italy  and  its  Austrian  dependen- 
dea,  and  which  after  a  while  you 


actually  begin  to  value — it  has 
cost  you  so  much  money.  Be  it 
said  though  tha]t  not  alone  to 
Austria  or  Sardinia  or  Tusciiny, 
or  any  other  poor  petty  Kingdom 
partly  dependent  upon  strangers,  do 
we  of  a  Republic  possessing  untold 
sums,  whose  disposition  disouiets  the 
possessor,  pay  for  the  liberty  of 
passage.  Three  of  us  were  mulcted 
in  the  sum  of  thirty  francs  by  our 
own  Consul  at  Marseilles  for  per- 
mission to  embark  in  a  steamer — 
which  we  did  not  do.  The  traveler, 
whether  wealthy  or  indigent,  who 
wanders  abroad  for  improvement, 
and  seeks  education  and  expansion 
of  ideas  in  noting  foreign  customs 
is  taxed  by  his  own  wealth* bloated 
Go  vem  men  1 1  The  unconscion  able 
Harpy! 

The  Englishman  demanded  noth- 
ing of  me  after  ten  minutes  conver- 
sation. He  said  few  or  noie  of  my 
countrymen  had  before  applied. — 
Inviting  me  to  be  seated,  he  sent 
for  some  one  and  directed  him  to 
make  certain  preparations.  In  the 
course  of  a  half  hour  I  was  led  into 
an  adjoining  house,  put  in  charge 
of  an  old  lady,  who  ushered  me 
into  an  upper  room,  flung  a  parcel 
of  garments  upon  the  floor  and  bid 
me  put  them  on.  **  What  T  I  de- 
manded, "  take  off  every  thing !" — 
"Yes,"  she  replied.  I  had  not 
thought  that  all  this  was  necessary. 
However,  to  hear  was  to  obey,  for 
I  was  **  in  for  it,^  as  they  say  in 
America.  Accordingly  I  soon  found 
myself  m  puris  naturalibus  save 
shoes  and  socks.  The  first  thing  I 
entered  into  was  a  yellowish  flannel 
inexpressible,  which  fitted,  as  all* 
garments  of  that  figure  are  usually 
reported  to  fit  Then  followed  aa 
exuberant  pair  of  black  woolen  pan- 
taloons with  a  leathern  strap,  and 
buckles  to  fasten  it  around  the  waist 
Next  came  a  superabundant  jacket 
of  similar  material  and  color,  and 
fitting  like  its  predecessors — aleath- 
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em  skull  cap  with  the  front  behind 
completed  my  costume,  and  left  me 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  how  I 
looked  out  of  broad-cloth  and  black 
beaver.  I  thought  I  more  resem- 
bled a  race  rider  than  any  thing 
else — my  cap  giving  a  character  to 
the  entire  physiognomy.  Without 
my  eap  I  did  not  look  like  any  ob- 
ject I  had  ever  before  seen. 

And  now,  me  voild  en  costume  de 
miner ^  ray  fidus  Achates^  the  only 
being  present  who  spoke  English, 

iand  who  was  as  black  as  his  pro- 
ession  could  well  make  him,)  took 
me  to  a  large  shed-like  house,  where 
ascending  a  short  stair,  he  pointed 
to  the  black  entrance  to  the  Pit — 
which  possessed  an  air  quite  In- 
femal.  About  twenty  men  were 
grinning  around  me — whom  five 
Anticerys  would  not  have  cured  of 
soot — talking  a  foreign  language. 
It  certainly  was  not  English,  I  as- 
severate that  I  understood  not  a 
word  they  said  when  they  spoke  to 
each  other;  as  little  as  a  Paris- 
ian, or  any  other  who  understands 
French,  knows  of  what  the  natives 
about  Toulon  or  Cannes  say — a 
jargon  half  Moorish,  half  Saracenic 
and  as  barbarous  as  their  manners. 
One's  heart  beats  a  little  more 
rapidly  it  must  be  confessed,  when 
they  tell  him  to  jump  with  '^we  or 
six  such  fellows,  into  a  squarish 
oblong  basket  or  box,  to  be  let  down 
by  machinery,  through  such  an 
opening,  somewhere  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth — going  as  it  were  into 
another  world,  which  world  the  en- 
trance vividly  suggests.  But  %  good 
traveler  who  wishes  to  see  and  learn, 
should  always  at  such  moments  dis- 
trust and  even  disregard  the  car- 
diac movements.  Accoutered  as  I 
was,  in  jumped  I  and  bade  them 
follow,  and  I  soon  found  that  the 
motion  had  more  to  do  with  the 
stomach  than  the  heart — I  felt  a 
qualmish  feeling  at  the^eV,  similar 
to  that  arising  from  one  continued 


descent  in  a  swing;  every  body 
knows  how  that  affects  one.  You 
move  by  machinery,  and  very  fast, 
but  -you  have  plenty  of  time  to 
think ;  so  that  if  you  feel  badly  you 
need  not  hope  to  get  over  it  direct* 
ly  for  you  take  some  time,  six 
minutes  I  believe,  to  get  to  where 
you  are  going.  The  thing  is  647 
yards  deep,  nearly  twenty  hundred 
feet— somewhat  deeper  down  than 
the  distance  from  St.  Michael's 
Church  to  the  Battery  in  Charleston. 

When  you  get  about  the  middle 
you  hear  something  whiz  past  you, 
and  they  ask,  "  did  you  see  the 
people?"  "No!"  I  exclaimed. — 
"  Well,  they  passed  you."  "  What 
people?"  "The  workmen."  It 
seems  that  when  one  box  or  set  of 
boxes,  ascends  the  shaft,  another 
descends.  But  they  move  so  si- 
lently  and  swiftly  that  in  passing 
one  only  sees  something  whip  by. 
I  have  just  read  in  a  recent  paper 
that  two  boys  whilst  descending,  a 
side  of  the  ascending  car  tilted  them 
over,  and  they  'fell  70  yards  to  the 
bottom.  Now  that  I  may  suppose 
myself  there  also,  let  me  say  that 
the  shaft  is  in  shape  a  rectangular 
parallelogram  some  12  or  15  feet 
by  8  or  10,  divided  throughout  its 
whole  extent  by  a  septum  or  parti- 
tion of  board,  which  by  the  well 
known  (^lemical  Jaw  serves  to  ven- 
tilate the  entire  mine  below — as  is 
the  case  in  all  ordinary  chimnies 
where  the  same  conditions  exist. 

I  did  not  see  at  all  the  portion  of 
the  shaft  through  which  constantly 
escaped  the  impure  current.  We 
of  course  employed  the  other,  which 
was  just  large  enough  to  contain 
the  two  cars :  the  one  ascending 
and  the  other  descending  and  which 
mpve  upon  flat  iron  wires  passing 
over  pullies,  I  presume.  The  strands 
of  wire  are  twisted  together,  and 
must  be  of  great  strength  as  they 
have  frequently  to  support  ten  or  a 
dozen  cars  laden  with  coal,  or  hu- 
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roan  beings — scarcely  distinguisha- 
ble from  an  equal  bulk  of  the 
former.  The  sides  are  drippiug 
wet,  and  crouched  down  in  the  bot- 
tom of  my  car  with  the  uncouth 
companions  telling  me  to  be  care- 
ful, and  cautioning  me  to  avoid 
putting  hands  or  elbows  out,  I  came 
to  know  the  use  of  the  leather  cap 
with  the  abnormal  front.  It  pro- 
tected the  ooze,  which  splashed  in 
from  penetrating  between  the  back 
of  my  neck  and  my  yellow  shirt ; 
around  the  collar  of  which,  I  forgot 
to  say,  the  old  lady  had  gracefully, 
and  at  the  same  time  picturesquely, 
tied  a  black  silk  handkerchief.  To 
whom  it  belonged  I  don't  know, 
but  it  kept  out  both  the  draught, 
which  on  account  of  the  velocity 
with  which  we  moved  was  very 
great,  as  well  as  the  water  coming 
in  freely  from  the  sides. 

Although  I  could  not  feel  very 
classic  or  much  in  the  humor  for 
reminiscences  of  this  sort,  yet  I 
could  not  help  recalling  the  descrip- 
tion of  Father  Eneas'  descent  with 
the  Cumsean  Sybil  into  the  realms 
below.  Qussre?  would  he  have 
consented  to  have  gone  by  any  other 
than  poetical  machinery ;  I  went 
really  by  Mr.  Watt's  invention. — 
Cramped  in  every  limb,  I  did  not 
know  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry 
when  I  attempted  to  jump  out  at 
the  platform  on  a  level  with  the 
•  floor  of  the  mine,  which  \ye  finally 
reached.  The  shaft  was  sunk  still 
deeper  and  terminated  in  a  kind  of 
well  to  collect  the  water  thai  dripped 
from  the  sides ;  I  believe  this  ex- 
tension was  about  40  feet  deep- 
but  I  don't  pretend  to  recollect 
what  was  then  told  me,  for  I  had  a 
a  fulness  and  felt  a  swimming  of 
the  head ;  and  they  instructed  me 
to  go  and  take  a  seat  that  was 
scraped  out  of  the  coal :  in  order 
they  said,  to  let  the  eyes  get  accus- 
tomed to  the  darkness — or  rather 
to  make  darkness  visible.    I  could 


have  opened  the  iris  much  quicker 
with  a  bit  of  belladonna^  for  the  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  Safety  Lamp,  they 
gave  me  to  hold  in  my  hand,  blind- 
ed me  much  less  than  a  great  big 
torch  they  had  down  there :  which 
d  priori  I  had  supposed  was  for- 
bidden, d^/endu  d  la  rigueur.  They 
could  never  explain  to  me  the  logic 
of  having  in  their  hands  a  dozen 
Davy  Fire-Damp  Lamps,  and  a 
fellow  in  front  with  a  five  wick  light 
without  any  wire-gauze  or  glass 
protecting  it.  And  with  this  we 
went  to  the  extreme  end  of  one  of 
the  subterranean  channels. 

I  had  always,  and  perhaps  others, 
also,  have  imagined  that  a  Coal- 
Mine  was  an  immense  Chamber 
with  lofty  black  roofs  and  hundreds 
of  persons  digging  away  at  it — all 
in  one  grand  hall  of  illimitable 
height  I  found  it  entirely  other- 
wise. Even  at  the  opening,  where 
I  found  myself  upon  being  let  out 
of  the  cars,  it  was  not  more  than 
forty  feet  diameter,  I  think.  From 
this  point  ran  out  in  radii  at  irregu- 
lar angles  excavations  varying  in 
breadth  from  six  to  ten  feet — these 
often  extended  fully  a  mile  from 
the  mouth  of  the  shaft  (where  is 
the  only  point  of  entrance  and  exit) 
and  I  followed  one  very  nearly  that 
distance  from  the  orifice.  They 
have  branches  or  tunnels,  like  roads, 
which  are  made  as  the  coal  presents 
of  a  certain  character,  or  as  liberty 
is  allowed  them  of  working.  When 
an  excavation  has  extended  a  cer- 
tain distance  they  merely  block  up 
its  entrance  where  it  unites  with 
the  main  trunk.  These  branches 
converge,  diverge  and  ramify  in 
many  directions,  so  that  it  is  quite 
easy  to  get  lost;  the  guide  informed 
me  that  this  sdmetimes  occurs  to  the 
miners,  as  without  lamps  it  is  as 
black  as  pitch — or  to  be  jndepend- 
eut  of  a  simile — charcoal.     ' 

When  we  had  groped  our  way, 
some  distance,  often  stooping  to 
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avoid  touohiDg  the  roof  which  was 
frequently  supported  by  logs  and  raf- 
ters to  prevent  caving  in  of  the  flakes 
of  coal,  we  came  upon  quite  a  colony 
of  miners:  who  were  in  a  species <^ 
houu  dug  out  of  the  side  of  the 
main  passage  and  lined  with  wood. 
They  seemed  quite  naturalized  and 
contented,  and  as  I  passed  with  my 
guide,  one  asked  for  a  shilling  for 
what  he  called  the  right  of  way. — 
This  was  no  place  to  dispute  such 
claims,  however  arbitrarily  present- 
ed, so  X  ^ve  it  him  quite  placidly. 
Besides  I  had  suffered  from  a  feel- 
ing of  confinement  and  stifling  op- 
pression, with  a  desire  to  be  freed 
without  useless  delay  from  this  in- 
cubus— this  consciousness  of  great 
superincumbent  weight  pressing 
from  above. 

From  this  spot  ran  off  three  other 
channels,  all  descending  quite  per- 
ceptibly, and  so  narrow  as  only  to 
be  big  enough  for  the  small  cars  of 
coal  which  pass  on  iron  rails  laid 
upon  the  floor.  Entirely  filling  the 
entrance  of  one  narrower  than  these, 
to  my  surprise  I  came  upon  ahorse! 
I  never  saw  his  head,  for  it  was  not 
toward  the  mouth,  and  the  passage 
was  so  narrow  he  could  not  turn  in 
it  He  was  a  clever  dappled  grey, 
in  harness  and  quite  (at.  I  suppose 
he  thinks  man  is  a  very  meddle- 
some animal  to  take  him  out  of  his 
fresh  air,  and  bring  him  down  here 
to  carry  up  a  parcel  of  coal,  for 
which  he  does  not  see  the  imme- 
diate use — as  he  would  of  a  bundle 
of  hay  for  example. 

Pursuing  another  passage,  there 
was  a  room  lined  witn  boards,  and 
having  down  here  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  furnished  apartment — 
which  as  the  guide  said,  '*  was  like 
a  gentleman's  H&le,  (Hall.)  Along- 
side of  an  immense  boiler  of  an  en- 
gine which  had  been  brought  from 
above,  was  a  begrimed  savage  at- 
tending —  who  very  confidently 
levied  something  for  showing  it   I 


was  never  more  oonvinoed  of  the 
ambitiousness  of  man  than  on  this 
occasion.  As  we  penetrated  still 
deeper  and  further,  and  it  grew 
hotter,  more  close  and  confin^ : 
being  nearly  five  hundred  yfllls 
from  the  entrance,  I  picked  out  a 
piece  of  the  genuine  ore,  put  it  in 
my  pocket  and  proposed  returning. 
The  Guide  replied  that  I  had  seen 
enough,  and  that  it  would  be  use^ 
less  to  penetrate  quite  to  the  end  ; 
there,  in  the  obscurity,  I  could  dis- 
cern a  light  glimmering  several 
hundred  yards  down  a  black  chan- 
nel of  Tartarean  aspect,  where  a 
few  workmen  were  employed. — 
The  floors  were  often  very  wet  and 
muddy,  and  the  heat  really  oppress- 
ive— though  I  had  now  in  a  meas- 
ure, lost  the  feeling  of  fulness  about 
the  head,  which  I  had  at  first  found 
extremely  uncomfbrtable-not  know- 
ing to  what  it  might  lead. 

The  exit  was  much  more  agreea- 
ble than  the  descent — upon  the 
same  principle  that  the  rise  in  a 
swing  is  more  agreeable  than  the&ll. 

I  have  no  space  to  insert  all  the 
information  elicited  from  my  attend- 
ant ;  but  conclude  by  saying  that 
the  old  lady  above  ground  had  an 
extensive  tub  of  hot  water  for  me, 
and  I  was  soon  dressed  like  a  citi- 
zen of  the  world.  As  in  most  of 
the  cottages  of  England  in  which  I 
have  entered,  the  majority  of  the 
books  wf  re  religious,  consisting  of 
the  Bible,  Prayer  books,  devotional 
poems,  and  occasionally  a  volume 
of  Travels.  As  all  parties  smiled 
when  I  left,  I  presume  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  douceur  made 
them. 

That  evening  I  was  on  my  way 
to  Melrose  Abbey;  of  which  the 
trusty  keeper  replied  to  my  demand 
for  a  bit  of  the  old  relic  to  take 
with  me  for  memory :  "  Not  a 
crumb  P  "Not  a  crumb  P^  Would 
it  be  believed,  Walter  Scott  never 
saw  Melrose  by  moonlight  I    How 
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ike  poets  do  fib !    In  conclusion,  and  Wilson  so  truthfally  describe. 

and  m  brief:  Yarrow  for  me  is  still  They  are  almost  as  pretty  as  Como 

'^  nnvisited,"  yet :  and  the  Borromean  Islands  on  Lake 

«  F«,m  Sterling  Castle  I  had  seen  M^Hlgiore-though  these   were  vis- 

The  mazy  Forth  unraveled ;  ited  m  June  and  the  former  only  a 

Bad  trod  the  banks  of  Clyde,  and  Tay,  few  days  since.     I  have  since,  with 

And  with  the  Tweed  had  traveled."  whatever  of  romance  it  permitted, 

I  have  also  seen  the  Lakes  of  West-  steamed  over  every  variety  of  Scot- 

moreland,  tho  floating  Isles  of  Dei>  tish  Loch ;  and  now,  independent 

went-water,  the  soft  landscape  of  of  wind  and  sail,  invoke  the  same 

Windermere  and   Rydal  Water ;  agent  to  transport  me  to  ray  be- 

wandenng  over  the  scenes,  and  as-  loved  home ;  convinced  at  the  end 

oending  alone  Nab-ecar,  and  other  of  my  journey,  as  I  was  at  its  com- 

mountains  which  the    sometimes  mencement,  of  the  correctness  of 

very  flat  and  wordy  Lake  Poets,  Horace's  assurance  to  his  fnend 

Wordsworth,  SoUthey,  Coleridge,  Bullatius: 

"  Calum,  non  animum  mutant,  fiti  trans  mare  eurrunt.^^ 


THE     CYPRESS. 

The  Cypress  soars, 

Gigantic  columns  from  an  arched  base- 
It  springs  above  the  swamp,  with  great  flat  dome. 
Fringed  with  the  Drued  moss ;  and  stands  aloft 
Sweet  emblem  of  the  virtue  in  old  age, 
That  waves  paternal  arms  o'er  feebler  forms ; 
And,  bearded  with  the  grey  of  old,  yet  mocks 
Decay  in  feeble  tribes.    The  tooth  of  time 
Gnaws  unavailing  on  Its  mighty  trunk. 
And  the  storm  howls  as  vainly  on  its  brow. 


THE   NEW    MOON. 

"We  do  not  watch, 
Without  emotion  of  humanity, 
The  dark  eclipse  of  that  maternal  star. 
Whose  light  of  love,  so  dear  to  all  that  love. 
Goes  out — and  but  a  silver  thread  remains 
Untonch'd  by  dark,  about  her  ample  brows. 
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The  work  of  which  the  title  will 
be  found  in  our  rubric,  conies  to 
us  in  form  of  a  goodly  octavo,  of 
620  pages,  on  fine  paper,  hand- 
somely stereotyped,  and  illustrated 
by  four  steel  engravings,  three  showy 
illuminations,  nine  lithographs,  and 
forty-five  wood  engravings. 

The  publishers  claim  for  it  the 
very  highest  degree  of  merit ;  how 
far  correctly  we  shall  see  as  we  pro- 
ceed. Of  the  author  we  happen  to 
know  nothing  but  what  he  has  told 
us  of  himself;  that  he  is  a  physi- 
cian, a  missionary,  and  an  enter- 
prising traveler.  Whether  a  preach- 
er or  not,  we  are  not  clear  from  any 
thing  in  his  book.  We  are  even 
somewhat  in  the  dark  as  to  the  de- 
nomination of  Christians  with  which 
he  is  connected.  It  appears  near 
the  end  of  the  book,  that  they  are 
probably  Christians.  As  this  sect 
IS  scarcely  known  by  name  in  the 
South,  we  may  explain,  that  they 
are  Independents  in  Church  govern- 
ment, (Congregational,)  Immersion- 
ists  in  their  mode  of  baptism,  Ar- 
minians  in  their  faith,  and  some  of 
them  Unitarians.  Indeed,  we  do 
not  know  how  they  differ  from  the 
"  Free  Will  Baptists,"  except  by  an 
affected  name. 

But  to  the  work.  "The  City  of 
the  Great  King,"  say  the  publish- 
ers, "  on  every  page  of  it  shows  the 
extent  and  accuracy  of  his  labors ; 
and  his  Map  of  Jerusalem,  now  be- 
fore the  public,  is  justly  esteemed 
the  only  reliable  one  known."  This 
announcement  is  ambiguous,  and 


may  mislead  the  reader.  If  it  should 
be  taken  to  refer  to  the  maps  in 
this  volume,  it  would  produce  a 
grievous  disappointment  Of  these 
three  are  put  down  in  the  List  of 
Illustrations,  viz :  Maps  of  Ancient, 
Mediaeval,  and  Modern  Jerusalem ; 
of  which  that  of  Mediaeval  Jerusa- 
lem is  wanting  in  our  copy,  and  the 
other  two  are  Lithographs,  and  al- 
ready so  much  worn  and  so  ob- 
scure, as  to  make  parts  of  them  un- 
intelligible, as  well  as  severely  to 
try  the  eyes  of  the  reader.  We 
learn  from  a  note  on  page  106  that 
reference  is  had  to  a  large  sheet  by 
the  author,  entitled  "  Map  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Environs  fh>m  Actual 
and  minute  survey."  This  map  we 
have  not  seen  ;  and  on  sending  to 
New  York  find  that  it  is  not  to  be 
had  in  that  city.  In  reading  the 
book,  therefore,  we  have  been  ob- 
liged to  use  the  really  accurate  and 
reliable  plan,  accompanying  Wil- 
liams's great,  truly,  learned  and  sat- 
isfactory work,  entitled  "  The  Holy 
City."f  The  ignoring  of  this  noble 
and  scholar-like  work,  as  well  as 
the  world-renowned  labors  of  Drs. 
Robinson  and  Smith,  in  the  outset, 
does  not  strike  us  very  favorably. 

The  Introduction,  by  the  author, 
is  even  more  ambitious  and  boastful 
than  the  prefatory  flourish  of  the 
publishers.  Of  the  Map,  he  says, 
^*  nothing  is  hazarded  m  saying, 
that  it  is  the  only  correct  one  in  ex- 
istence.^ (The  italics  are  ours.)— 
Of  this  we  have  grave  doubts.  Wil- 
liams's map  or  plan  was  drawn  with 


*  The  City  of  the  Great  King;  or  Jerusalem,  as  it  was,  as  it  is,  aod  as  it  is  to 
be.  By  J.  T.  Barclay,  M.  D.,  Missionary  to  Jerusalem.  Pa.  James  Challen  te 
Sons,  1858. 

t  Second  Edition,  London,  1849.  2  vols.,  large  8  vo.,  pp.  496  and  600,  with  a 
**  Historical  and  Descriptive  Memoir,"  pp.  164,  which  is  also  published  (with  the 
plan)  separately. 
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great  care  in  its  outlines  from  one 
10  the  British  ordinance  office, 
taken  by  a  corps  of  scientific  engi-< 
neers,  after  laborious  measurements 
with  theodolite  and  chain,  of  every 
part  of  the  city  excepting  the  **Ha- 
rames Scherif f  and  that  from 
neighboring  building  which  gave 
a  sufficiently  accurate  view  of  its 
distinctive  features.  We  have  great 
&ith  in  instruments.  We  remem- 
ber but  too  well  our  own  astonish- 
ment at  the  difference  between  the 
ocular  surveys  taken  from  different 
points,  in  our  early  attempts  at  sur- 
veying, and  the  actual  results  in  a 
plan  carefully  drawn  from  compass, 
chain,  and  field  book.  Dr.  Bar- 
clay's measurements  were  no  doubt 
accurate,  as  far  as  they  went,  but  it 
does  not  appear,  that  they  extended 
to  a  general  survey  of  the  city. — 
Some  merits  are  certainly  not  to  be 
denied  him.  He  had  a  better  op- 
portunity, owing  to  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, than  any  modem  trav- 
eler of  exploring  and  minutely  ex- 
amingtbeprecintsof  the  "Haram," 
which  include  the  area  of  the  Tem- 
ple. His  partial  explorations  of  the 
ancient  system  of  water  works  are 
extremely  curious,  mostly  new,  and 
graphically  described.  Most  of  the 
pictorial  illustrations  f exclusive  of 
the  maps)  are  daimea  to  be  ori- 
ginal, and  are  well  executed  and 
valuable. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  letter- 
press, we  find  an  admission  of  our 
author,  on  page  xxi,  quite  fatal  to 
our  reading  his  work  with  entire 
satisfaction  :-~^  Much  of  the  work 
being  very  hastily  written,  at  odd 
intervals,  by  the  way-side,  during 
an  extended  tour  through  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  indeed  all  of  it 
eurrente  calatno,  under  most  disad- 
vantageous circumstances,  can,  of 
course,  lay  no  claim  to  literary 
merit — be  its  pretensions  to  truth- 
fulness of  detail  never  so  confi- 
dently asserted."    Now  we  really 


can  consider  this  as  no  better  than 
an  attempt  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  reader.  No  man  has 
a  right  to  compose  and  publish  a 
book  under  such  circumstances, 
and  then  claim  for  it  a  decided  su- 
periority over  the  carefully  written 
works — the  matured  and  accurately 
weighed  statements  of  some  of  the 
best  authors  of  the  age.  Three 
courses  were  open  to  the  author — 
1.  To  publish  a  book  of  sight- 
seeing travel  and  adventure,  in 
which  every  candid  reader  will  for- 
bear to  condemn  hasty  impressions, 
statements  not  very  carefully  stu* 
died,  and  even  some  manifest  mis- 
takes. 2.  To  lay  his  manuscript 
aside  for  a  careful  revision.  And 
3.  Not  to  publish  at  all.  But  to 
set  forth,  with  pompous  pretensions, 
a  work  so  hastily  written,  seems  to 
us  a  fraud  upon  the  buyers.  Had 
the  fault  been  only  a  want  of  polish 
and  elegant  expression,  of  rounded 
periods,  and  finish  and  grace  of 
style,  it  would  have  been  easily 
pardoned  by  scholars.  There  are 
many  such  faults  in  the  book ;  and 
as  the  above  extract  would  lead  us 
to  expect,  much  graver  ones.  Not 
only  is  the  style,  in  many  of  the 
historical  and  critical  disquisitions, 
often  clumsy,  interlarded  with  slang 
phrases,  unworthy  of  a  man  who, 
in  other  parts,  writes  well  ;  but 
sometimes  so  obscure,  that  after 
three  readings  of  a  paragraph,  we 
could  s<»rcely  make  out  a  meaning 
at  all.  However  much  we  may 
delight  in  beauty  and  finish  of  style, 
we  can  easily  pardon  the  want  of  it 
in  a  work  like  this.  But  it  is  hard 
to  pardon  a  want  of  perspicuity, 
unless  with  those  readers,  who,  the 
less  they  understand,  the  more  they 
admire.  The  work,  in  this  respect, 
forms  a  very  striking  contrast  with 
the  two  others,  with  which  we  have 
felt  bound,  as  faithful  reviewers,  to 
compare  it  Williams's  narration 
is  considerate,  dignified,  cautious 
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enough,  and  flows  on  like  a  noble 
and  graceful  stream,  consoious  of 
its  strength.  Robinson's  is  some- 
what hard  and  dry,  but  manly,  busi- 
nesslike,  and  clear  as  crystal. 

But  the  greatest  fault  of  all  in 
the  first  part  of  the  book,  "Jerusa- 
lem as  it  was,"  is  one  which,  in  a 
great  degree,  vitiates  also  the  learned 
and  otherwise  valuable  researches 
of  Robinson,  viz :  a  horror  of  tradi- 
tion. Whatever  is  asserted  by  the 
monks  inhabiting  the  sacred  locali- 
ties, be  they  Latin,  Greek,  or  Arme- 
nian, is,  according  to  these  authors, 
%p9o  facto  false.    The  matter  re- 

auires  no  farther  examination  on 
lat  point  They  look  rather  to  a 
searching  examination  of  the  pres- 
ent appearance  of  the  localities, 
and  to  the  analogy  of  the  Arabic 
names  stiH  preserved.  Now  we 
would  not  neglect  these  latter 
sources  of  information  ;  though  we 
are  fully  aware  what  changes  time, 
accident,  neglect,  war,  and  barba- 
rism, have  made  in  the  works  of 
man,  and  even  in  the  face  of  nature. 
Mountains  have  crumbled,  valleys 
been  filled  up,  temples  and  fortres- 
ses have  melted  into  thin  air.  Te- 
dious and  expensive  excavations 
must  be  made  to  discover  even  the 
foundations  of  many  of  the  ancient 
structures. 

As  to  the  knowledge  of  ancient 
localities  to  be  obtained  fW>m  mod- 
em Arabic  names,  we  will  speak 
modestly,  because  we  know  little  of 
the  language.  But  we  know  well, 
from  testimony  and  from  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  Hebrew,  that  in  lan- 
guages cognate  with  it,  the  vowel 
sounds  are  of  littie  consequence, 
and  even  some  consonants  may  be 
transposed  or  even  omitted,  without 
vitiating  the  truth  of  the  name. 
We  know,  also,  the  rigid  perma- 
nence with  which  the  original  name 
adheres  among  all  savage  and  half- 
civilized  peoples.  Considerable 
weight  must)  therefore,  be  allowed 


to  evidence  received  (h)m  this  source. 
But  when  we  consider  that  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Arabs,  is  as  Dr. 
Barclay  confesses,  "slippery,*  we 
believe  also  indistinct  and  variable, 
with  some  of  its  sounds  inapprecia- 
ble to  Western  ears,  we  should 
hardly  be  willing  to  rely  on  this 
alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  far 
from  unduly  magnifying  tradition. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  many  of  the 
monks  are  liars.  Indeed,  we  hmre 
been  led  by  an  eminent  scholar, 
long  resident  in  Turkey,  now  among 
us,  to  distrust  the  word  of  all  the 
natives  of  Syria,  whenever  any- 
tiiing  was  to  be  gained  by  an  un- 
truth. But  the  matter  is  not  quite 
so  simple  as  this.  We  do  not  judge 
in  this  as  do  some  zealots  in  religion, 
who,  hating  Rome,  think  ^em- 
selves  quite  safe  in  the  arms  of  sav- 
ing truth,  by  rushing  as  far  from 
her  tenets  as  possible.  We  rather 
think  that,  if  there  is  a  swamp  on 
one  side,  there  may  be  a  ditch  on 
the  other.  If  there  is  danger  in 
trusting  to  tradition^  there  is  also 
danger  in  trusting  to  conjecture. 
If  there  is  danger  in  credulity,  there 
is  no  less  danger  in  conceit,  in  the 
pride  of  discovery,  in  the  vanity  of 
originality,in  the  obstinacy  of  skep- 
ticism. 

But  the  question  after  all  is  not 
exactiy  between  oral  tradition  and 
modem  investigation  on  the  spot. 
The  location  of  many  (not  all)  of 
the  places  justiy  to  be  honored,  as 
connected  with  Uie  history  of  God's 
ancient  people  and  the  story  of  our 
redemption,  was  fixed  in  very  early 
times — ^before,  or  in  the  times  of 
Oonstantine,  when  every  stone  was 
turned  and  every  comer  searched 
out  which  could  minister  to  knowl- 
edge, reverence,  and  devotion.  We 
say  deliberately,  knowledge  ;  for  we 
cannot  quite  believe,  that  such  lights 
of  their  respective  ages  as  Origen 
Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome  were  cr^u- 
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loos  fools.  We  suppose  it  possible 
they  might  have  known  a  thing  or 
two  as  well  as  our  Yankee  travel- 
ing brethren .  But  these  spots  have 
been  examined  again  and  again,  in 
the  times  of  the  Romans^  during 
the  occupation  by  the  crusaders, 
and  by  learned  and  enterprising 
modem  travelers.  There  is  a  very 
extensive  literature  on  this  subject, 
which  we  cannot  stop  to  particu- 
larize, in  Arabic,  Latin,  and  all  the 
more  cultivated  modem  languages. 
We  are  disposed  to  give  the  writers 
of  these  various  and  voluminous 
works  some  credit  We  suppose 
they  had  eyes  and  briuns  oi^nized 
pretty  much  like  those  of  men  in 
oar  day.  They  did  not  always  see 
straight,  or  always  reason  logically. 

C^e  will  make  a  great  concession 
r  a  reviewer;  we  are  not  sure 
that  we  invariably  do  so  ourselves.) 
Now,  our  objection  to  Dr.  Barclay 
is,  that,  according  to  his  own  con- 
fession, some  of  his  discoveries  are 
against  the  whole  stream  of  tradi- 
tion and  historical  evidence.  It  is 
possible  he  may  be  right  in  some 
cases,  but  until  his  results  are  ex- 
amined and  approved  by  compe- 
tent men,  on  the  spot,  we  prefer  to 
adhere  to  the  old  opinions  of  Christ- 
endom. We  are  sorry  we  cannot 
go  into  particulars.  A  full  discus- 
sion of  this  matter  would  belong 
better  to  one  of  our  heavier  quar- 
terlies than  to  our  limited  space. 
We  will  simply  allude  to  one  point 
We  think  that  the  location  of  the 
crucifixion  and  the  holy  sepulchre 
have  been  satis&ctorily  ^ovec?  by 
Williams  to  belong  to  the  places 
assigned  them  by  tradition. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  abuse  of  holy 
places,  the  puerilities  of  some  of  the 
toaditions  connected  with  them,  the 
ridiculous,  not  to  say  disgusting 
ceremonies  practiced  there,  that 
have  driven  men  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  begotten  a  quite  unne- 
cessary amount  of  scepticism.  We 


prefer  to  follow  a  middle  course, 
and  grasp  tmth  with  a  firm  and  yet 
reverent  hand,  wherever  we  can 
find  it 

In  ascertaininflr  and  establishing 
the  localities,  which  may  illustrate 
Holy  Scripture,  Williams's  book  is 
by  far  the  most,  and  Barclay's  the 
least  satisfactory,  of  the  three  which 
we  have  named.  His  organ  of  self- 
esteem  is  too  much  developed  to 
enable  him  to  see  clearly  any  thing 
not  discovered  by  himself.  He 
takes  a  positive  pnde  in  being  erra* 
tic  and  singular.  The  information 
which  he  has  laboriously  <$ollected 
from  Josephus  and  others,  as  to  the 
ancient  state  of  the  city,  is  less 
dear  and  less  well  arranged,  thau 
in  the  researches  of  the  learned 
Robinson. 

The  part  of  the  book,  however, 
included  under  the  head  of  ^  Je- 
rusalem as  it  is,"  is  really  in- 
stmctive  and  valuable.  Our  in- 
terest never  fails  in  reading  new 
descriptions  of  the  Holy  Land  by 
eye-witnesses.  We  believe,  that 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
we  have  read  some  three  or  four 
volumes  a  year  of  travels  in  the 
East,  that  we  have  found  something 
valuable  in  them  all,  and  that  the 
last  has  been  devoured  with  as 
much  zest  as  the  first — and  cer- 
tainly, not  one  of  the  least  valua- 
ble, IS  this  part  of  the  work  of  Dr. 
Barclay.  He  is  a  sagacious  and 
good-humored  observer,  and  de- 
scribes what  he  has  seen  with  spirit 
and  apparent  fidelity.  This  por- 
tion of  the  book  cannot  be  read 
without  instraction  and  pleasure. 
Indeed,  we  would  advise  our  readers 
to  begin  here.  Whatever  may  be 
the  apparent  requirements  of  chro- 
nology, it  is  a  more  natural  sequence 
to  learn  of  an  ancient  place  which 
we  may  visit,  first,  what  it  is,  and 
secondly,  what  \i  was.  The  only 
thing  of  which  we  feel  disposed  to 
complain  in  this  portion  of  the 
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work  is  the  sneers  (for  they  are 
nothing  else)  against  the  English 
Bishop  at  Jerusalem  and  the  Anglo 
Prussian  Mission  there.  Not  that 
this  touches  our  religious  or  other 
sympathies.  We  do  not  approve 
tne  principles  on  which  it  is  con- 
ducted. But  there  is  a  jealous 
meanness  in  one  Missionary  ia  a 
foreign  land,  endeavoring  to  dis- 
parage another.  If  he  has  serious 
charges  to  prefer,  let  him  bring 
them  forward  and  prove  them  like 
a  man.  If  not,  let  him  not  expose 
himself  to  the  charge  of  envy  and 
jealousy. 

The  conclusion  of  Dr.  Barclay's 
book,  ^  Jerusalem,  as  it  is  to  be,"  is 
curtailed  of  its  fair  proportions,  by 
the  publishers'  not  finding  room 
for  it  in  their  already  bulky  volume, 
much  to  the  Dr.'s  chagrin,  as  is 
natural,  (for  what  author  ever  liked 
to  bum  his  own  MS.  ?)  but  very 
greatly  to  our  satisfaction.  It  is 
simply  in  our  opinion,  like  most  of 
the  interpretations  of  unfulfilled 
prophecy,  worthless.  For  1,200 
years  and  more  theologians  and 
non-theologians  of  all  degrees  of 
learning  and  ignorance,  have  busied 
themselves  with  the  interpretation 
of  the  visions  of  Ezekiel   and  of 


St.  John  the  Divine.  A  few  have 
been  cautious  and  considerate,  and 
thus  thrown  some  little  light  upon 
the  dark  passages  of  these  most 
diflScult  books.  A  much  greater 
number  have,  in  rashness  and  pre- 
sumption, only  heaped  error  upon 
error.  Let  them  be.  Time  will 
clear  up  or  confute  them  all.  God, 
with  whom  ^  a  thousand  years  is  as 
one  day,"  will,  in  His  wise  provi- 
dence, bring  about  the  fulfilment  of 
His  own  words.  When  He  shall 
elucidate  them  by  events,  they  will 
be  clear  as  day ;  till  then  the  con- 
jectures and  speculations  of  self- 
confident  men,  will  but  discover 
their  own  weakness  and  vanity. 

On  the  whole  our  readers  will 
perceive  that  we  like  very  much 
Dr.  Barclay's  delineations  of  the 
present  state  of  Jerusalem  and  its 
environs,  and  particularly  the  illus- 
trations, with  the  exception  of  the 
maps;  that  we  consider  him  an 
excellent  observer  and  describer; 
but  that  we  distrust  his  learning 
and  judgment  in  all  antiquarian 
researches,  and  decline  taking  him 
as  our  guide  in  the  localities  of  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  the  Holy  City 
of  our  God,  and  the  footsteps  on 
earth  of  our  blessed  Redeemer. 


THB   SNOW   DROP. 

The  Snow  Drop's  precious  emblem ;  its  white  flowers, 

Speak  for  the  pure  virginity  of  Hope, 

That,  midst  the  shock  of  winter's  fierce  assault, 

Promises  Spring ;  and,  rising  midst  the  snow, 

Asserts  its  strength,  its  right  to  life  and  sunshine 

O'er  all  assailants !  And  the  green  spear  hedges, 

With  which  it  fences  the  pure  virgin  flowers, 

Assert  the  warrior — legions  that  arise, 

To  guard  the  sacred  shrines  they  consecrate ! 
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We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  De- 
Forest  for  a  irery  entertaining  book. 
It  in  one  of  agreeable  gossip  and 
interesting  description  of  men  and 
things.  We  are  not  bored  with  long 
accounts  of  palaces  and  churches, 
pictures  and  statues,  nor  with 
the  raptures,  real  or  assumed, 
that  the  sight  of  European  won- 
ders, ancient  or  modern,  so  com- 
monly produces  among  travelers. 
Even  the  eternal  city  excites  no  dis- 
position with  him  to  trespass  on  the 
province  of  •*  Murrav"  and  super- 
sede the  hand  book  m  long  descrip- 
tions of  galleries  and  ruins.  His 
purpose  IS  to  write  a  book  about 
people^  and  net  about  stocks  and 
stones,  however  respectable  their 
standing  in  the  world's  estimation. 
We  approve  the  purpose.  Ever 
since  the  days  of  Homer's  much 
enduring  man,  the  man  of  inex- 
haustible counsels  and  expedients, 
who  had  seen  many  cx)untries  and 
observed  the  manners  of  their  peo- 
ple, the  most  interesting  part  of  a 
traveler's  narrative  is  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  men  and  women  that 
he  sees  and  to  their  sayings  and 
doings.  We  are,  therefore,  obliged 
to  Mr.  DeForest  not  only  for  what 
he  does,  but  for  what  he  refrains 
from  doing. 

We  find  him  at  Florence.  How 
he  caroe  there  we  are  not  told. — 
He  assumes  very  reasonably  that 
we  will  give  him  credit  for  practic- 
ing no  necromancy  in  transporting 
himself  and  his  ailments  from  Con- 
necticut to  the  old  world. 

In  Florence  he  encounters  Mr. 
Greenhough,  the  Sculptor,  who 
earnestly  advises  him  to  carry  his 


complaints  to  the  water  cure  estab- 
lishment of  the  celebrated  Priess- 
netz  at  Graefenburg,  among  the 
hills  of  Silesia.  He  had  been  there 
himself  eighteen  months,  and  was 
enthusiastic  in  his  encomiums  on 
douches  and  wet  sheets.  With  a 
friend,  Mr.  DeForest  bid  adieu  to 
the  city  of  flowers  and  idleness. — 
They  traveled  by  the  way  of  Venice, 
Trieste  and  Vienna.  Two  other 
Americans  joined  the  party  at  Ve- 
nice, and  the  four  enterprising  ad- 
venturers, in  a  short  time,  without 
acxiident  or  adventure,  arrived  at 
Freiwaldau  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  damp  and  dripping  prem- 
ises of  the  Silesian  water  doctor. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  host  of  the 
Golden  Star  insinuated  evil  reports 
of  musty  lodgings  and  bad  fare  at 
Graefenburg.  In  vain  he  promised 
them  tubs  bigger  than  those  at  the 
water  cure  establishment,  sheets 
broader  and  wetter,  and  a  skilfnl 
and  resolute  bathman  to  superin- 
tend and  enforce  their  ablutions. — 
They  resolved  to  see  the  lion  in  his 
genuine  character,  and  in  his  own 
lair. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Freiwal- 
dau, the  travelers  saw  pleasant  cot- 
tages, built  of  squared  logs  only, 
but  adorned  with  flowers  at  every 
door  and  window.  They  were  im- 
pressed with  the  diflerence  between 
the  country  and  our  own.  We 
have  the  log  houses,  it  is  true,  but 
not  the  flowers.  Our  national  char- 
acteristic is  to  make  war  on  the 
vegetable  world  in  all  its  forms,  not 
to  foster  it;  to  destroy,  not  to 
cherish  or  admire.  When  we  have 
stripped   the  country  as  bare   as 
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one's  hand,  we  shall  turn  about  to 
plant  it 

As  they  approached  the  fountains 
of  health,  the  weather  though  cool 
was  charming.  The  landscape  was 
buttered  with  sunshine — a  tantaliz- 
ing condition  for  hills  and  valleys 
to  be  in  among  a  set  of  ravenous 
people  on  short  commons,  as  the 
Priessnetz  household  is  described 
to  have  been  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
It  is  the  figure  of  speech  of  a  hun- 
gry man  who  could  eat  mountains 
of  bread  and  butter.  They  met 
"  numbers  of  people  of  a  cheerfully 
crazed  appearance  wandering  con- 
fusedly hither  and  thither,  like  ants 
when  you  scatter  their  nest,  all  of 
them  shabbily  attired — some  in 
linen,  as  if  in  derision  of  our  flan- 
nels ;  some  bare-headed  with  clip- 
ped hair,  others  with  towels  about 
their  temples,  their  pockets  bulky 
with  cups,  or  their  snoulders  har- 
nessed with  drinking  horns.  Most 
of  them  carried  thick  canes  and 
raced   up  the  eminences  with  the 

food  will  of  Christian  climbing  the 
ill  of  Difficulty.  Ladies  too  were 
visible,  shoeless  and  stockingless, 
wading  through  the  dewy  grass:— 
They  all  kept  in  constant  motion 
and  seemed  never  to  speak  to  each 
other.  The  centre  of  movement  for 
this  distracted  crowd  was  an  irreg- 
ular square,  stony  and  verdureless, 
on  one  side  of  which  rose  two  enor- 
mous  ghastly  buildings,  constituting 
the  establishment  proper,  opppsite  to 
which  glared  low,  white-washed  cot- 
tages, the  lodgings  of  the  invalids.'* 
The  account  of  unsavory  smells 
had  not  been  exaggerated.  The 
travelers  mounted  the  steps  to  the 
interior  of  one  of  the  great  build- 
ings, and  approached  the  dining 
room  with  tneir  handkerchiefs  to 
their  offended  noses.  The  unpleas- 
ant smell  however  was  not  from 
the  room  or  its  guests,  but  from  the 
economical  Silesian  custom  of  hav- 
ing pigs,  cows,  horses  and  men  un- 


der the  same  roof.  AboutXhe  prem- 
ises every  thing  was  plain  and  even 
coarse,  the  chairs  unpainted,  the 
table  of  deal,  but  the  charge  was 
proportionably  moderate;  almost 
ridiculously  small. 

In  reaching  their  lodging  place 
the  travelers  went  through  water 
and  mud.  Water  indeed  met  them 
every  where,  in  every  shape.  They 
walked  in  it,  drank  it,  plunged  into 
it,  were  wrapped  up  in  it,  and  wore 
it  round  their  waists  in  the  shape 
of  wet  towels  moistened  afresh 
through  the  day,  by  vigilant  atten- 
dants. On  their  arrival  they  met 
a  young  Englishman  and  were  ea^r 
to  learn  from  him  some  of  the  in- 
flictions to  which  they  were  about 
to  submit  But  in  the  midst  of  the 
interesting  description,  they  saw  the 
unhappy  son  of  Albion  seized  by  his 
attendant,  hurried  of  to  his  quar- 
ters, and  they  heard,  with  a  shiver, 
the  splash  of  the  wet  sheet  that 
covered  him  up  like  a  shroud.  In  a 
short  time,  he  dashed  by  them  with 
wet  hair,  at  a  galloping  pace,  to 
seek  warmth  and  exercise  in  the 
paths  on  the  mountains. 

At  the  dinner  hour  nearlv  two  hun- 
dred persons  were  assembled.  They 
were  hungry  as  wolves  and  paced 
up  and  down  the  long  hall  while  a 
dozen  curiously  white  faced  dam- 
sels placed  on  the  table  smoking 
platters  of  meat  and  veffetables. — 
The  food  was  detestable — great 
loaves  of  mahogany  bread,  bad  veal, 
sauer-kraut,  and  dough  balls.  The 
dessert  consisted  of  huge  pies,  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  cooks  of 
the  whole  were  of  the  devil's  pro- 
viding. At  supper,  they  had  sour 
and  sweet  milk,  and  the  remnants 
of  the  mahogany  loaves.  But  the 
rough  fare  was  devoured  as  by 
wolves.  The  duckings  and  wet  ab- 
dominal bandages  gave  the  patients 
the  appetite  and  digestion  of  Os- 
triches, and  Priessnetz  encouraged* 
the  invalids  to  feed  without  stint 
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Onr  American  party  wereduty  in- 
troduced to  wet  sheets  and  doaches, 
stripped  of  woolens  &  exposed  to  the 
chill  influences  of  a  summer  climate 
that^  even  in  summer,  is  compared 
to  a  Carolina  December,  or  a  New 
England  March.  The^  became  in 
a  moTi  time  savagely  indifferent  to 
discomforts,  and  wandered  about  as 
frantically  as  the  older  patients, 
bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  catch- 
ing no  colds,  as  civilized  people  do, 
mnd  acquiring  appetites  under  the 
influence  of  wet  bandages  to  which 
a  dough  ball  was  as  digestible  as  a 
boiled  chicken. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  wa- 
ter doctor's  practice  should  have 
led  sometimes  to  ludicrous  results. 
One  patient,  a  Mexican,  having  gone 
through  the  sheet,  revolted  at  the 
tab,  resumed  his  garments  with  all 
posdble  speed  and  made  the  best  of 
his  way  to  the  hot  coast  of  his  own 
country.  Another  unfortunate  vic- 
tim fell  on  his  knees  to  the  inexora- 
ble doctor  and  be^ed  him  to  bear 
in  mind  a  wife  andsix  children  that 
the  suppliant  had  left  at  home  ex- 
pecting his  return. 

But  there  were  others  of  far  dif- 
ferent fieiith  and  practice.  One  old 
German  Baron,  of  sixty-five,  plump 
and  rosy,  had  taken  up  his  quarters 
permanently  near  the  establishment 
He  was  never  well  any  where  else. 
He  resolved  to  settle  there  for  life. 
Why  not!  he  had  good  society, 
good  fare  and  lodgings  at  Fiewaldau 
and  wet  sheetB  and  douches  always 
on  the  watch  for  his  complaints. 

Another  notoriety  was  a  Swedish 
Count,  tall  and  stout  as  a  grenadier, 
whose  favorite  fancy  it  was  to  wan- 
der about  the  woods,  dressed  in 
nothing  at  all,  with  an  axe  in  his 
band,  cutting  a  sapling  occamonal- 
Ij,  to  the  amazement  and  amuse- 
ment of  all  the  strawberry  ffirls 
who  laughed  and  ran  away  m>m 
tbe  hydropathic  Orson. 

One  disease  was  beyond  cure. — 
10 


All  the  water  of  Graefenburg,  how- 
ever  administered,  whether  in  sheets 
or  bandages,  by  bathing  or  swal- 
lowing, had  no  power  to  cure 
drunkenness.  The  more  the  liquor 
was  forced  out  by  these  watery  pro- 
cesses, the  more  resolved  it  became 
to  get  in.  In  tender  consideration 
for  these  incurables,  a  wine  cure 
establishment  flourished  on  one  of 
the  neighboring  hills,  where  on 
stated  days,  or  perhaps  every  day, 
doctors,  assistants  and  patients,  all 
got  jolly  together,  and  laughed  at 
the  Jupiter  pluvius  of  Graefenburg 
and  his  crazy  worshippers. 

On  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  the 
great  hall  was  prepared  for  dancing. 
All  the  neighborhood  attended  ;  all 
were  expected  to  dance ;  and  Priess- 
netz  with  his  family  consisting  of 
a  grim  wife  and  a  daughter  of  great 
dancing  capabilities,  presided  over 
the  performance  witn  a  smile  of 
approving  good  humour.  At  eleven, 
tne  dancing  ceased,  the  bandages 
were  all  moistened  and  the  patients 
went  to  their  beds  and  scanty  al- 
lowance of  one  blanket,  to  be  waked 
up  at  day-light  with  new  duckings 
and  moistenmgs. 

Mr.  DeForest*s  faith'  and  accom- 
panying works — things  that  should 
always  go  together — were  duly  re- 
warded. He  recovered  wonderful- 
ly— ^not  exactly  as  he  had  expected, 
not  by  any  grand  crisis,  an  eruption 
or  fever,  boils  or  convulsions,  but 
by  a  gradual  restoration  of  strength 
and  appetite.  He  could  walk  ten 
miles  over  the  hills  before  break- 
fast ;  he  could  not  only  dispatch 
any  quantity  of  sour  or  sweet  milk, 
but  was  always  in  a  condition  to 
eat  the  cow  that  gave  it  And  all 
this  by  plentiful  applications  of  wa- 
ter without  and  within.  But  the 
climate  was  detestable.  It  blew  all 
the  time  and  rained  still  oflener ; 
the  food  was  odious ;  the  cookery 
worse,  and  so,  with  his  cure  only 
half  achieved,  leaving  his  compan- 
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ions  to  encounter  the  coming  win- 
ter, he  wandered  away  to  look  for 
some  another  water  cure  in  a  more 
£EtTored  land. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  American 
Ghargd  at  Paris  he  was  directed  to 
Divonne,  in  the  South  Eastern  r^- 
ion  of  France,  within  fifteen  minutes 
walk  of  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  an 
hour's  walk  of  Lake  Leman,  and  all 
itscharms  and  wonders.  The  Geneva 
diligence  carried  the  traveler  to  his 
destination  of  combined  comfort 
and  cure.  The  country  on  the 
route  was  not  interesting.  The  hills 
were  round  and  bare.  The  peas- 
ants seemed  poor.  But  they  danced 
in  their  wooaen  shoes,  on  the  mud- 
dy road,  as  gaily  as  those  who  en 
gage  in  the  same  amusement  with 
silk  slippers  on  chalked  floors. 

At  Dijon  they  received  two  other 
travelers,  Scotchmen  and  brothers, 
delighted  to  talk  with  strangers  in 
their  native  tongue,  instead  of  the 
rheumatic  French  to  which  they 
had  been  confined  since  they  left 
home.  Down  from  the  brown  top 
of  Jura  they  drove  furiously  into 
the  wonderftil  valley  of  lake  Leman. 
The  lake  shone  in  a  setting  of  moun- 
tains ;  under  the  bridges  of  Geneva 
flowed  the  humid  glitter  of  the 
Rhone,  and  behind,  in  blinding 
whiteness,  towered  the  sublime 
brodierhood  of  the  Swiss  moun- 
tains. 

You  don't  mean  to  say  that  those 
are  the  real  Alps,  said  the  younger 
Scotchmau,  pointing  with  the  stem 
of  his  clay  pipe  at  Mount  Blanc 
and  compaoy.  To  be  sure  they 
are,  answered  the  brother  who  had 
been  there  before. 

^  Dear  me  I  Qod  bless  me  1  how 
remarkably  small  they  are !  Why 
I  expected  to  see  them  stick  up 
right  over  my  head.  Where's  the 
tobacco,  Jim,  I'll  take  another 
smoke." 

And  so  many  others  feel  under 
like  circumstances,  willing  to  ex- 


change for  a  pipe  or  segar  all  na- 
ture and  art,  ruins  and  statues  and 
pictures;  Rome  even,  and  Raphael, 
and  Niagara  itself  although  they 
are  not  always  as  frank  as  the 
Scotchman  in  making  the  confes- 
sion. 

At  Divonne,  under  the  auspices 
of  Dr.  Paul  Vidart,  everything  was 
charming;  flower  beds  and  fountains 
and  graveled  walks  and  trees,  and, 
within  doors,  crimson  curtains  and 
pianos  gave  an  air  of  cheerfulness 
to  the  establishment  Even  the 
dogs  ajppeared  free  from  all  sour  or 
cynical  humors.  One,  a  decided 
humorist,  put  out  his  tongue,  as  the 
new  comer  passed  him,  and  assum- 
ed a  quiszical  air  that  seemed  to 
say,  ^Here's  another  of  'em.  I 
shall  see  him  in  the  brook  to-mor- 
row. I  know  where  they'll  put 
him  in — not  a  warm  nor  dry  place 
neither." 

There  was  a  great  improvemoit 
at  Divonne  over  the  rude  and  some- 
what savage  Graefenburg.  The 
lodgings  were  more  comfortable ;  the 
fiire  was  of  more  wholesome  mate- 
rials, and  better  cooked,  and  the 
company  more  sociable  and  enter- 
taining. But  the  water  cure  entha- 
siasm  was  ofarooremoderatertype. 
There  was  no  rushinjr  about  the 
woods  and  hills,  without  hats  or 
shoes,  with  linen  dresses,  in  cold 
weather,  and  heads  wrapped  up  in 
wet  bandages.  Things  were  de- 
plorably comfortable,  and  Mr.  De- 
Forest  mourned  over  the  effeminacy 
that  threatened  to  make  Divonne 
the  Capua  of  his  hydropathic  hanli- 
hood. 

He  was  comforted,  however,  by 
the  opportunity  he  enjoyed  of  learn- 
ing French.  He  set  resolutely  to 
work  and  spoke  nothing  else,  ^^ety 
hard  work  it  was  at  the  beginning 
—very  diflScult  to  enable  his  Paris- 
ian acquaiutances  to  understand 
that  he  was  talking  their  language, 
and  not  Yankee  or  Indian.    But 
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the  French  are  polite  listeners. — 
His  progress  was  rapid  and  be  ac- 
complished in  a  few  months  what 
years  are  insufficient  to  achieve  un- 
der other  circumstances.  There  is 
no  place  so  &vorable  for  acquiring 
the  language,  as  one  like  the  water 
cure.  Every  body  unbends  and  is 
sociable.  Dignities  are  laid  aside, 
and  the  advantage  of  practice  with 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  purest 
accent  may  be  enjoyed  every  day. 
After  supper  they  assembled  in  the 
common  parlor  where  there  was 
music  and  reading,  and  sewing  and 
conversation.  Mr.  DeForest  plung- 
ed into  the  talk  bravely;  began 
sentences  without  knowing  where 
they  would  end  ;  held  long  collo- 
quies in  which  he  was  puzzled  to 
understand  his  own  share  of  the 
discourse ;  saluted  the  ladies  freely 
after  the  fashion  of  the  continent; 
and  adapted  himself  thoroughly  to 
the  gregarious,  sociable  nature  of 
his  brother  and  sister  invalids. 

In  their  evening  assemblages  they 
engaged  in  dancing  and  in  games  of 
various  kinds.  "Fox  and  geese," 
or  as  the  French  call  it,  "  lUt  and 
Cat,"  was  an  especial  ^vorite.  In 
it,  all  sexes  and  ages  took  part, 
young  girls  and  the  grave  old  Pas- 
tor Passwant,  patients  and  visitors 
ail  with  inextinguishable  merriment. 

Then  there  were  riddles,  guess- 
ings  of  proverbs,  and  various  plays 
attended  with  forfeits.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  Mr.  DeForest  was 
condemned  to  dance  some  queer 
dance  for  the  company's  amuse- 
ment He  gave  them  "  Juba"  with 
all  the  flounshes  and  variations. — 
It  was  an  immense  success.  It 
was  "  oomique  I  charmant  1  tree 
curieux."  It  was  repeated  night 
after  night  A  Swiss  Minister,  with 
large  black  beard  of  Apostolic  dig- 
nity, was  the  most  ^thusiastic  of 
many  pupils  in  learning  the  step. 
His  success  was  complete  and 
«very  day  after  his  bath  he  assisted 


the  re-action  of  the  system  by  dou- 
ble shuffle,  and  hoe  com  and  dig 
potatoes,  round  the  billiard  room 
and  down  the  passage  ways,  to  his 
great  delight  aqd  the  envy  of  the 
less  successful  disciples.  His  pur- 
pose was  to  provide  a  pleasure  for 
his  children  on  his  return  home. 

The  company  at  Divonne  was  of 
great  variety.  Among  them  was  a 
noble  family  of  Russia,  but  of  Ger- 
man descent,  consisting  of  a  Coun- 
tess and  her  son  and  daughter. — 
They  were  of  simple  and  unassum- 
ing manners,  as  all  gentlemen  and 
ladies  are.  A  little  incident  is  re- 
lated in  reference  to  them  which  is 
very  charming.  The  daughter  was 
seated  in  the  parlor  with  some  other 
ladies  busy  with  books  or  embroid- 
ery, when  her  mother,  the  Count- 
ess, came  in.  She  was  not  imme- 
diately seen  by  the  daughter  and 
Mademoisselle  Amaud,  a  young 
lady  of  Geneva,  sprang  to  a  chair 
and  with  a  graceful  gesture  invited 
the  Countess  to  sit  down  by  them. 
The  daughter  rose  too,  but  was  an- 
ticipated. Without  a  word,  she 
went  up  to  Mademoiselle  Amaud, 
bent  down  and  kissed  her  cheek, 
and  then  quietly  retumed  to  her 
seat  and  resumed  her  employment 

One  of  the  Divonne  celebrities 
was  Monsieur  Trocon.  He  had 
been  a  soldier,  was  a  man  of  thews 
and  muscles,  broad  in  the  shoulders, 
full  in  the  chest,  and,  we  suppose, 
thin  in  the  flank,  as  Scott  and  James 
describe  their  Athletes  as  always 
being.  He  was  a  Republican,  in- 
clining to  red,  hated  priests  and 
aristocrats  worse  by  a  great  deal 
than  the  devil  himself,  with  whom 
indeed  his  associations  had  been 
much  more  intimate.  In  his  boy- 
hood he  had  been  present  at  a  bar- 
ricade fight  in  one  of  the  Paris 
ementes.  He  was  an  apprentice  at 
the  time  and  with  his  brother  work- 
men took  a  part  in  the  skirmish. 

'*  Sometimes,**  he  said,  ^e  ran 
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from  the  soldiers;  sometimes  I 
thought  my  last  day  was  come. — 
Then  we  would  take  a  new  poet  at 
a  comer  and  shoot  at  them  down 
the  street  I  cannot  tell  if  I  hit 
any  body,  and  durinp^  all  the  time 
I  never  knew  what  we  were  fight- 
ing about.  If  any  one  had  haid  to 
me,  Trocon,  what  do  you  want  ?  I 
could  have  given  no  answer.  But 
how  we  fought'  those  beggars  of 
soldiers.  Mon  dieu  !  I  laugh  now 
when  I  think  of  it"  Trocon,  we 
suppose,  knew  as  much  about  the 
cause  of  quarrel  as  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  in  a  thousand  of 
those  engaged  in  political  quarrels 
ever  know  of  the  causes  for  which 
they  are  fighting. 

Besides  his  patriotic  battles,  Tro- 
con had  fought  a  duel.  "I  was 
living  in  Paris,"  he  said,  "  when  a 
young  fellow  from  the  country  came 
to  see  me.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
old  friend  of  my  family,  so  I  made 
him  see  the  town.  One  day  we 
took  Chairs  outside  of  the  Gafd 
Tortoni  and  demanded  something, 
I  forget  what,  coffee  and  brandy 
perhaps.  Close  by  us  were  a  cou- 
ple of  officers,  lieutenants,  fellows 
just  from  the  ranks,  real  bears.  One 
wanted  a  light  for  his  cigar  and, 
without  asking  permission  or  touch- 
ing his  hat,  turned  to  my  friend 
and  lighted  from  him.  My  young 
friend  got  all  red,  but  not  knowing 
the  world,  he  kept  silent  I  took 
the  matter  in  band.  ^  Monsieur," 
said  I,  '*  that  is  not  the  manner  of 
a  gentleman  who  lights  his  cigar." 
•*  It  seems  to  me,"  he  replied,  "that 
it  concerns  your  comrade,  and  not 
you."  "  Monsieur,"  I  said,  "  I  make 
It  concern  me.  My  6*iend  is  a 
stranger  and  I  demand  that  you 
make  an  apology  to  him:"  One 
word  led  to  another  and  we  resolv- 
ed to  fiffht  the  next  morning  in  the 
wood  of  Bologne.  Eh !  well !  we 
met ;  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  fire  first. — 
He  raised  his  pistol,  pulled  and 


never  hit  me.  Then  I  pulled  and, 
my  God  I  I  never  hit  him  neither. 
£h  !  well  I  that  ended  the  affair 
and  I  have  never  seen  the  beggar 
since." 

After  the  coup  d'etat  by  which 
the  Republic  was  suddenly  convert- 
ed into  an  empire,  the*police  be- 
came very  strict  The  queer  cos- 
tume of  the  water  cure  patients 
subjected  them  occasionally  to  the 
suspicion  of  being  wandering  So- 
cialists or  Red  Republicans.  One 
day  a  Trooper  detained  DeForest 
and  a  companion  until  they  could 
give  a  satisfactory  account  of  them- 
selves. 

"  I  must  have  a  reform  in  the 
costume  of  my  patients,"  exclaimed 
Dr.  Vidart  "Why,  the  devil!  it 
is  scandalous  to  have  them  going 
about  in  such  a  style  as  to  be  taken 
up  for  \  af2:rant  republicans." 

"Excellent!  replied  his  father- 
in-law,  a  jolly  red  faced  Geneveae. 
I  cannot  for  my  part  understand 
why  he  let  any  of  you  ffo  about  at 
all.  The  trooper  found  out  that 
you  were  not  runaways.  Well  1 
what  of  that?  It  was  clearly  his 
duty  to  take  you  to  some  Bedlam 
or  other  and  put  you  out  of  the 
way  of  doing  harm  to  sane  peo- 
ple." 

In  pursuit  of  letters  from  home 
Mr.  DeForest  went  to  Paris.  There 
he  met  Neuville,  a  friend  whom  he 
had  left  at  Graefenburg,  who  told 
him  of  Priessnetz  being  dead,  and 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  establish- 
ment Priessnetz  had  been  the  ge* 
nius  loH^  and  nobody  could  be  found 
to  fill  his  place.  But  how  could  it 
happen,  asked  DeForest,  what  could 
make  him  die  ?  Where  were  the 
water,  the  tubs,  the  wet  sheets!  It 
was  not  their  fault  He  had  been 
kicked  by  a  horse  twenty-five  years 
before.  He  would  have  died  any 
day  in  that  time  but  for  the  water. 
There  was  an  organic  derangement. 
The  water  oure  could  not  do  mira. 
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cles.  Eh !  well !  as  Trocon  would 
My,  he  is  dead  in  spite  of  douches 
and  ice  water. 

Id  Paris  the  friends  amused 
themselves  as  they  could.  They 
entered  into  an  extensive  gastro- 
nomic philoBophical  ii|ve8tigation  of 
restaurants  and  eating  houses  in 
general.  Among  the  houses  they 
encountered  some  very  suspicious 
looking  joints,  whether  of  mastiffs 
or  water  dogs,  they  could  not  make 
out  One  <^the  cheap  dishes  was 
milk  and  rice,  and  very  palatable 
they  found  it  But  they  heard 
queer  stories  of  the  milk — that  it 
came  from  the  brains  of  the  calf 
instead  of  the  udder  of  the  cow — 
and  they  were  not  adventurous 
enough  to  patronize  the  new  mode 
of  supply. 

But  they  longed  for  Florence, 
and  to  Florence  they  went  There 
among  flowers  and  music,  vibrating 
between  the  CM  Doney  and  the 
charming  Caseine  where  the  inimit- 
able Austrian  military  bands  played 
the  finest  opera  music  three  times 
a  week  for  the  public  enjoyment, 
within  sight  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
Nature  or  exquisite  in  ^  Art,  adepts 
in  ihedolce  far  niente^  they  indulged 
their  lotus  eating  propensities,  ob- 
livious of  their  distant  democratic 
home. 

Even  in  Florence,  however,  there 
were  some  curious  specimens  of  hu- 
manity to  break  the  smooth  monot- 
ony of  the  scene.  One  of  these 
was  Major  O'Rourke.  He  was  an 
•irascible  man,  had  fought  many 
duels,  and  even  quarrelled  with  his 
wife.  They  divided  the  world  be- 
tween them  ;  the  lady  retained  Ire- 
land and  so  kept  the  field  ;  the  Ma- 
jor retreated  to  Italy.  One  day 
news  arrived  that  the  wife  was  dead. 
A  friend  undertook  to  break  it  to 
the  husband.  He  found  the  Major 
at  his  breakfast  in  a  very  ill  hu- 
mour firom  certain  gouty  visita- 
tions. 


"  Good  morning.  Major,"  said  the 
Comforter,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
looking  so  well." 

'*  I  am  looking  a  confounded  lie 
then,"  growled  O'Rourke,  "  I  have 
got  a  confounded  pain  in  my  knees." 

"Ah! misfortunes, it  seems, never 
come  single;  have  you  seen  the 
papers  ?" 

**  No,  nothing  in  'em.  What  do 
I  want  to  see  the  papers  for  ?" 

**  But  bad  news  come  by  the  pa- 
pers sometimes." 

**  Let  it  come  and  be  hanged." 

**  I  mean  personal  bad  news. — 
Something  that  would  affect  you." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  defy  you. — 
My  money  all  safe — three  per  cents 
— safe  as  a  jail." 

"But  you  have  friends." 

"  Don't  care  a  button  for  them." 

"  But  your  wife,  sir!  suppose  you 
were  to  hear  that  your  wife  was — " 

"  Was  what  ?"  roared  the  Major, 
starting  up,  forgetting  his  pains  and 
upsetting  his  toast  and  butter. — 
"  What  do  ye  mean  ?  Is  the  old 
woman  dead  ?  You  don't  mean  to 
say  the  old  woman  has  actually 
dropt  off." 

"Yes,  Major,  she  died  three  weeks 

ago." 

"  Now,  really,  you  don't  mean  to 
say  so ;  why  this  is  the  greatest 
news  I  ever  heard  in  my  lire.  I'm 
glad  you  stepped  in.  Sit  down  and 
take  some  breakfast  So,  the  old 
plague  is  really  dead.  Well,  well ! 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  you." 

Mr.  DeFoi;est  went  to  Rome  and 
was  not  satisfied.  He  expected  to 
hear  the  tramp  of  legionaries  on 
the  Flanuriean  way ;  to  see  august 
shades  pass  by  in  consular  robes  on 
the  hill  of  the  capitol ;  and,  instead 
of  these,  he  beheld  nothing  but 
tourists,  guides  and  beggars.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  his  ex- 
pectations were  somewhat  extrava- 
gant, and  that  his  imagination  might 
with  more  reason  have  anticipated 
what  he  actually  found. 
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We  leave  Mr.  DeForest  as  we  is  a  democratio  freedom  very  toler- 

would  an  agreeable  companion. —  able  and  not  to  be  endured ;  and 

He    will   permit  us  to  make    a  sometimes,  in  his  pleasantries,  he 

parting  remark.    He  has  on  one  does  not  sufficiently  bear  in  mind 

or  two  occasions  taken  slight  liber-  the  maxim,  that  it  is  the  perfection 

ties  with  the  King's  English,  which  of  art  to  conceal  art 
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There  is  a  Babe  of  Beauty  in  each  breast, . 
Which,  if  we  nurse  with  a  discretion  wise, 
Will  grow  to  perfect  likeness  of  the  skies. 
With  sunniest  aspect,  and  a  soul  possessed, 
Of  heavenward  hopes  and  fancies;  eyes  of  blue, 
Large,  dewy,  bright  and  blessing ;  lips  that  blow 
Like  roses  In  the  breast  of  Spring :  a  glow 
Of  cheeks  like  sunset,  blending  with  the  dew 
Of  starlight,  on  its  lips  shall  be  a  song. 
Of  summer ;  and  in  every  thought  a  wing, 
To  bear  it  upward,  as  when  birds  that  sing, 
From  passionate  raptures,  dart  in  flight  along. 
Through  virgin  forests,  singing  lullabies, 
That  make  earth  feel  that  o'er  it  hang  the  skies. 


Alas  !  how  little  care  hare  we  to  nurse 
This  loTe-babe  Beauty !  as  in  richest  wood 
We  find  the  reptile  innocent  of  good — 
The  frog,  the  toad,  the  loathsome — and,  still  worse, 
The  venomous,  the  serpent !  Eren  while  sing 
Birds  overhead,  gay  colors  on  each  wing. 
And  the  white  rose  and  red,  the  jessamine, 
And  thousand  other  flowers  of  rarest  hue. 
And  fragrance,  with  delicious  influence  woo 
Our  steps  to  wander  on  through  mazy  twine 
Of  the  deep  forest ;  So  within  the  heart 

Keep  dark  companions ;  nestling  close  beside, 
This  babe  of  Beauty  ,*  and  with  treacherous  art, 
They  strangle,  ere  its  eyes  may  open  wide. 


Oh !  Passions  base  of  man,  that  even  prey 
On  manhood's  bright  possessions !  Avarice, 
Gaunt  eren  in  gluttony  -,  hearts,  that,  in  a  trice. 
Mock  lost  resolves  and  virtues ;  appetites. 
That  drench  the  soul  in  madness,  and  still  sway 
To  the  worst  overthrow  of  Good  Intent ; 
Why  are  ye  fates  to  this  sweet  Innocent, 
This  child  of  fond,  immaculate  delights, 
This  Babe  of  Beauty?  which,  if  ye  would  nurse. 
Would  save  ye  from  the  bondage  and  the  curse ; 
Would  bring  ye  to  the  beauty  in  the  skies  ,* 

The  beauty  blessing  earth ;  the  good,  pure,  brave  ; 
All  that  ye  need,  and  all  that  Heaven  denies 
To  him  who  is  of  his  own  blood  the  slave! 
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THE   CHIMKET  CRI0K8T. 

I. 
When  the  dusky  shadows  glide 
Through  the  porch  at  Even-tide ; 
And  the  wintry  faggot*s  blaze, 
O'er  the  wall  fantastic  plays ; 
And  the  honsehold  friends  appear, 
Each  in  the  accustomM  chair ; 
Grandsire  old,  in  seat  of  pride ; 
Son  and  wife  on  either  side ; 
Urchins  on  the  knee  astride ; 
Slender  maid,  in  volume  lost, 
Reading  rapt  of  trae  love  orossM ; 
Ere  the  evening  board  is  set, 
And  the  urn  is  hissing  yet ; 
Then,  as  if  the  whole  were  met, 
Unto  whom  his  song  is  bound ; 
In  his  circle  gathered  round ; 
Then,  with  lay  of  measured  mirth, 
Sudden,  from  the  silent  hearth, 
One  chimney  cricket  chirps  refrain, 
Fitting  the  domestic  strain  ; 
Singing  of  the  pleasant  peace, 
And  the  household's  fair  increase; 
And  the  quiet  gliding  on 
Of  the  years,  from  sire  to  son ; 
Of  old  house  and  ancictot  state, 
Not  too  high  to  anger  Fate ; 
Modest  worth,  and  working  brave, 
Which,  of  yore,  the  homestead  gave ; 
And  maintain  it  with  a  fold 
Growing  well,  though  growing  old ; 
Planted  like  a  rock,  and  strohg. 
In  God's  favor,  just  so  long. 
As  the  cricket  ^ngs  his  song ! 


For,  His  not  a  fable  all, 
That  predicts  the  household's  fall, 
When  the  cricket  leaves  the  wall. 
Household  insects — ^bird  that  clings. 
To  the  roof-tree,  while  it  sings, 
Which,  for  full  a  hundred  springs, 
He  hath  held,  and  rear'd  his  young. 
Speaking  each  the  self-same  tongue, 
Of  safe  Homestead,  happy  still 
In  the  blessing  of  Good  Will, 
And  God's  bounty :    Dog  that  waits, 
Watching  nightly  near  the  gates, 
Like  a  sentry :  faithful  guard 
Of  the  dwelling  and  the  yard ; 
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PusB,  that  purring,  coilM  up  snug, 

Keeps  the  centre  of  the  rug; 

All  have  instincts  fine,  that  teach 

Presciences  we  cannot  reach ; 

All  domestic,  all  designed ; 

Waiters,  watchers  on  mankind ; 

With  the  family  allied, 

Sharing  in  its  pain  and  pride, 

Shrinking  never  from  its  side ; 

And  by  chirp,  or  howl,  or  song 

Signalling  the  threatened  wrong ; 

Hurt  or  hindrance;  beast  of  prey ; 

Sudden  tempest ;  sad  decay,  m 

As  the  household  wastes  away ; 

Or,  in  hours  of  peace  like  this, 

Chirrupping  domestic  bliss ! 


Grateful  to  my  thoughts  and  ear, 

Is  at  dusk  the  song  I  hear, 

Of  our  cricket  in  the  wall, 

Tim6d  well  to  sober  fall ; 

With  a  strain  monotonous, 

Suiting  the  well  ordered  house ) 

Suiting  well  the  set  of  sun ; 

Conflict  over,  toil  well  done ; 

And  the  pleasant  calm  which  brings. 

Sweet  repose  for  striving  things. 

Song  of  grave  solemnity. 

For  his  spouse  and  children  three, 

As  for  mine — ^though  more  there  be ; 

Three  or  thirty — ^which  you  will. 

But  a  well  train'd  household  still ; 

Making,  it  would  seem,  a  grace 

Fitted  to  the  homely  place ; 

Giving  thanks  for  daily  food 

To  the  Giver  of  AU  Good. 

Even  as  we  who  smile,  declare 

Bounty  that  receives  no  prayer. 

Needs  none,  if  proper  thought  be  there ! 


By  the  lonely  hearth  I  sit. 
Watching,  while  the  figures  flit 
O'er  the  walls ;  or,  in  the  fire, 
See  the  phantom  shapes  expire ; 
Cities,  and  their  domes,  in  flashes. 
Till  they  fade  in  the  gray  ashes  ; 
Start,  to  hear  the  sudden  shock. 
The  knell'd-hours  upon  the  clock ; 
But  never  lose  the  cricket  srain. 
Changing  never  his  refrain. 
Which  would  seem,  in  purpose  vain. 
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Murmaring,  **  wherefore  all  this  stir, 
Half  life's  struggle  is  to  err  !" 
He,  the  best  Philosopher ; 
Satisfied  with  lodging  small, 
But  a  dry  one,  in  close  wall, 
And  a  single  burden  ditty, 
Dull  enough  to  move  the  pity, 
Or  the  scorn,  of  captious  city  ; 
Ever  bent  on  insect  ranges, 
Constant'only  seeking  changes, 
With  a  lizard  lust  for  sunshine, 
And,  'twixt  mammon,  gammon,  moonshine, 
M  Showing  butterfly  propensity, 

With  scarce  buUerfly  intensity. 


"Better,"  quoth  he,  "watch  the  fire. 
See  sparks  kindle  and  expire, 
Than  indulge  in  vain  desire ; 
Half  your  strifes  of  men  are  flashes, 
That  go  out  in  smoke  and  ashes ; 
Half  your  struggles  but  a  run 
Of  brown  lizard  after  sun ; 
Half  your  pleasures  or  your  pains 
But  a  worm's,  for  silken  gains : 
The  best  part  of  life  made  bitter. 
With  its  cares,  for  idle  glitter ; 
And  the  soul's  most  noble  powers. 
Flung  away,  through  fruitless  hours, 
In  a  fond  pursuit  of  flowers ; 
Flowers,  or  phantoms — ^vainer  fer 
Than  the  hope  to  pluck  the  star ; 
Prism  rays  of  fancy,  gleaming 
Through  the  fairy  realms  of  dreaming ; 
Every  power  of  virtue  wasted  j 
Flowers  tainted  soon  as  tasted ; 
Allbec^useof  that  vain  struggle. 
Still  pursued  through  strife  and  juggle. 
To  assert,  on  painted  pinion, 
O'er  still  meaner  things  dominion ; 
Moving  motes  of  meaner  station 
Into  vulgar  admiration  T' 


"  Better  far,  my  evening  prattle, 
Purr  of  cat  or  low  of  cattle ; 
Bark  of  dog ;  or  chirp  of  sparrow. 
To  avert  of  Fate,  the  arrow  j 
Take  the  sting  away  from  being. 
Teach  your  young  one's  truthful  seeing, 
And  conduct  them  to  the  beauty, 
That  lives  sure  through  homely  duty ! 
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Here,  beside  the  eyeaing  fire, 
You  shall  guide  the  young  desire ; 
Train  the  heart  with  modest  lesson, 
And  the  noble  soul  to  press  on, 
In  the  walks,  or  high  or  lowly, 
Which  the  endowment  renders  holy  P 


They  are  sleeping,  all  my  young. 
And  their  mother ;  not  a  tongue, 
Sare  that  whose  moral  hath  been  sung. 
Makes  a  murmur  through  the  house ! 
0*er  carpet  runs  the  mouse ; 
Heedless  of  the  cricket,  he. 
Though  still  rather  shy  of  me ! 
And  that  cricket's  song,  but  late 
Full  of  meaning,  sinks  to  prate, 
The  mere  click,  clack,  dull,  debate* 
Such  as  to  the  common  sense, 
Offers  Uttle  recompense ! 
Yet,  me  thinks,  he  might  haye  said, 
What's  been  running  in  my  head. 
And,  with  such  a  notion,  he 
Shall  never  be  dislodged  by  me  \ 
Ah !  dear  drowsy  chirper,  why, 
Should  I  lodging  place  deny, 
Though  thy  prattUngs  never  cease. 
When  they  promise  house-hold  peace  t 
'Till  the  house  iUelf  shall  fall. 
Take  the  freedom  of  the  wall, 
While  it  pleaseth  thee  to  hold 
Tenure  in  the  mantle  old ! 
Rear  thy  tribes  to  teach  mine  own. 
When  both  them  and  I  are  gone ; 
It  would  please  me  much  to  know 
That  when  hence,  perforce,  I  go, 
Thou  or  thine,  shall  sing  for  mine. 
Teaching  them  the  instincts  fine. 
Which  may  lead  to  the  divine  ; 
All  the  sweet  morality 
Of  that  constancy  in  thee. 
Which  thou  still  hast  taught  to  me  ! 
They  shall  keep  the  household  fires. 
And  home  evenings,  like  their  sires, 
With  a  love  that  never  tires  ; 
And  a  gentle  calm  content. 
Which,  at  close  of  day  well  spent. 
Keeps  the  Evening  innocent ; 
And  with  placid  mood,  surveys 
The  slow  sinking  of  the  blaze. 
Till  each  golden  gleam  decays. 
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THE   OOB-PEPS: 
A  TALK  OF  THS  COMET  OF  '43. 


In  the  month  of  Janaary,  1843, 
a  comet  with  an  extremely  long 
tail  made  its^appearance  in  Dutch 
Fork.  Whatever  may  be  said,  in 
support  of  the  claims  put  forth  by 
the  different  Observatories,  for  the 
honor  of  discovering  this  comet,  1 
boldly  assert  that  Mark  Moier  was 
the  mortal,  who  first  received  the 
image  of  this  phenomenon  dpon  his 
retina.  His  description  of  the  dis- 
covery was  in  the  following  charac- 
teristic language,  delivered  the  next 
day,  at  Oburoi,  to  a  group  of  his 
loquaintancea,  who,  struck  with  Ihe 
scratched  condition  of  his  hands 
and  fsce,  threw  out  the  imputation 
that  he  had  been  roughly  handled 
in  a  fight. 

*^  I  was  Opossum  huntinMast  night 
in  the  Church-woods,  down  yonder," 
said  Mark,  '^and  when  I  got  to  the 
grave  yard,  where  I  could  look  over 
the  tree-tops,  I  sudduntly  seed  the 
frightfullest  white  streak,  in  the 
sky^  that  ever  you  heerd  tell  of.  I 
declare,  young  men,  the  water 
started  in  my  eyes  fast ;  and  jest 
then  I  discovered  that  the  thing 
was  alive;  for  it  commenced  to 
move  itself  like  a  surpunt,  and  dart 
out  of  its  head  a  forky  tongue,  that 
reetched  up  to  Job's  coffin,  and  a 
sting  out  of  its  tail  as  tetched  the 
top  of  a  big  pine  tree.  I  couldn't 
help  it ;  I  had  to  drop  my  'possums 
and  make  tracks." 

Here  Mark,  to  give  strength  to 
his  description,  stamped  his  feet 
rapidly  upon  the  ground,  and  flut- 
tered with  his  hands  like  a  bird  at- 
tempting to  fly. 


"  Which  way  did  you  run  ?"  asked 
one  of  his  companions. 

♦•Down  tow'rds  the  creek,"  re- 
plied Mark. 

•^And  acrostitr 

«Yes,^r." 

"What,  by  the  old  saw-mill 
fordf 

«  Well— yes." 

^  I  know'd  it  Fll  jest  bet  a  pair 
of  bran  new  martingils,  fellers,  that 
Mark's  bin  a  stayin' all  night  at  the 
Widder  Happerdoppels." 

"  Well,  where  else  had  I  to  go 
to  f"  pleaded  Mark,  with  great  hu- 
mility. 

"Why,  there  was  Adam  Ebtinff, 
not  more  nor  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off." 

"Tes,  but  right  tow'rds  where 
the  thinff  was." 

"  Well,  all  I  wants  to  know,  gen- 
tlemm,"  began  a  young  fellow,  with 
a  quizzical  smirk  playing  about  the 
corners  of  his  mouth — "is  this: 
how  gittin'  skeer'd  at  the  Milky 
Way,  and  runnin'  over  to  the  wid- 
der Happerdoppels,  kin  scratch  up 
a  man's  nice,  in  sich  a  way  as  that" 

This  insinuation  was  followed  by 
a  loud  laugh ;  and  Mark  seemed  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  a  set  of  relent- 
less jokers.  • 

"  Oh,  I  can  explain  that  for  him,'* 
exclaimed  a  young  man,  conspicu- 
ous for  ills  new  homespun  vest, 
brilliantly  checked  with  stripes  of 
indigo  and  copperas  crossed  by 
white  and  Turkey  red.  "  Tou  see 
Nancy  Happerdoppels  has  got  jel- 
lus,  and,  last  night,  when  hecouldnt 
pacify  her,  she  fell  to  scratchin  his 
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face.  I  doQ^t  think  the  gal  is  to  be 
blamed,  if  it's  true  what  folks  says 
about  him.'* 

**  I  declare,  boys,"  remonstrated 
Mark,  "'  Fm  in  d^  yeamest  about 
this ;  and,  if  you  will  listen  to  me, 
Fll  tell  you  all  about  it  It  was  so 
dark  in  the  woods,  that  I  couldn't 
see  my  way ;  and  I  didn't  run  fur 
before  I  struck  my  foot  agin'  a 
stump,  and  pitched  head  foremost 
into  a  bunch  of  briars.  That's  the 
way  my  face  got  scratched.  I  never 
looked  back  on  til  I  got  to  Missis 
Happerdoppels' ;  and  busting  open 
the  door,  I  fell  into  the  house  prus- 
trated  in  body  and  mind.  It  fhght- 
ened  the  old  woman  and  her  daught- 
er mightily.  But  when  I  made 
'em  look  out  doors  tow'rds  sunset, 
and  they  cotched  a  glimpse  of  the 
fiery  draagon,  they  took  to  scream- 
in'  and  barrin'  up  the  house.  Nancy 
was  so  skeer'd  tnat  she  sot  on  my 
lap  the  whole  night,  and  I  hain't 
had  a  wink  of  sleep.  I  left  old 
Missis  Happerdoppels  a  readin'  of 
her  Detch  bible,  and  thought  I 
would  come  by  the  Church,  as  there 
was  preachin'  here  to-day,  and  tell 
the  people  what  I  seed.  For  my 
part,  I  believe  the  day  of  Judg- 
mint's  a  comin' !" 

Notwithstanding  this  solemn 
warning,  Mark  Moier  was  most  in- 
decorously derided  by  the  whole 
congregation,  including  the  parson. 
But  gradually,  as  the  crimson  of 
twilight  deepened  into  the  black- 
ness of  night,  a  leug&y  pale  streak 
appeared  upoa  ite  western  sky. 
Mark  Moier  was  right — there  it 
was  sure  enough.  To  some  not 
readily  moved  by  sights  of  terror, 
it  maintained  a  steady,  frozen  posi- 
tion ;  but  others,  in  whose  eyes 
tears  were  easy  to  start,  soon  ob- 
served the  wriggling  motion  de- 
scribed by  the  adventurer  of  St 
John's  Church  Forest  Upon  wick- 
ed young  people,  like  Mark  Moier 
and    Nancy     Happerdoppels,    it 


brought  a  dread  of  the  Last  Day. 
The  oldest  persons  recollected  hav- 
ing heard  tneir  fathers  and  mothers 
say,  that  ^  sich  a  something  was 
seen  in  the  heavens,  jest  before  the 
war  of  the  Independency  broke 
out,"  and  predicted  ravages  and 
battles.  These  forebodings  were 
strengthened  by  a  rough  census  of 
Dutch  Fork,  showing  that  there 
were  two  young  men  to  one  young 
woman — an  incongruity,  which  it 
was  thought  could  be  cerrected  only 
by  war.  Mr.  Samuel  Bums,  a 
stranger,  who  had  for  sometime 
been  employed  as  schoolmaster  at 
St  John's  Church,  informed  his 
patrons  that  the  object,  exciting 
their  wonder,  was  a  comet;  and 
that  philosophers  considered  the 
earth  in  great  jeopardy,  whenever 
it  was  approached  oy  one  of  these 
bodies.  He  was  a  pedagogue  of 
rare  plausibility,  and  had  so  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  the  old  folks  in 
the  neighborhood — especially  those 
who  had  pretty  daughters — that  he 
was  held  in  detestation  by  the 
swains.  He  was  an  ignoramus,  as 
is  generally  the  case  with  intinerant 
schoolmasters,  and  imposed  upon 
the  inquisitive  ignorance  of  the 
farmers,  by  an  affectation  of  leam> 
ing  oftentimes  extremely  ludicrous. 
Now  and  then,  he  excited  momen- 
tary suspicions  of  incompetency, 
when  he  failed  to  give  a  satis^K^ 
tory  explanation  of  shooting  stars  ; 
or  asserted  that  there  was  no  further 
danger  after  the  lightning's  flash 
was  over ;  and  once  his  ruin  seemed 
inevitable,  when  he  denied  that  the 
custom  of  planting  potatoes  in  the 
sign  of  the  feet  was  founded  in  rea- 
son. He  took  shelter  under  the 
declaration,  that  he  had  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  sign  of  the  head ;  bat 
he  had,  at  last,  to  bow  to  the  gen- 
eral denunciation,  "that  nobody 
but  a  contemptible  fool  would  think 
of  planting  potatoes  in  the  sign  of 
the  head,  when  the  experience  of 
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centaries  had  demoDsirated  the 
propriety  of  planting  them  in  the 
sign  of  die  feet"  His  disquisitions 
respecting  the  comet  were  marvel- 
ous ;  but  the  admiration  they  in- 
apired  has  long  since  been  destroy- 
ed by  the  incidents  to  be  related  in 
this  story.  Mr.  Bums  fell  from 
honor,  perhaps  unjustly,  and  the 
comet  of  — 43  is  known  to  this  day, 
in  Dutch  Fork,  as  Mark  Moier^s, 
just  as  the  one  of  1682  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  galley's. 

The  same  Sunday  on  which  Mark 
related  his  adventure,  a  young  man 
and  woman  were  riding  home  from 
Church.  Although  it  was  a  cold 
day,  and  they  had  many  miles  to 
go,  their  shivering  horses  were 
reined  into  ^  slow  walk.  The 
young  man  was  of  prepossessing 
appearance,  and  his  rough  ungloved 
hands  and  swarthy  visage  snowed 
that  husbandry  was  his  occupation. 
His  name  was  Abram  Priester. 

The  damsel  was  very  fair  to'look 
opon.  No  veil  concealed  her  face. 
The  rim  of  her  bonnet  with  the 
blae  ribbon  tied  under  her  chin, 
encircled  a  smooth  forehead  shaded 
by  the  blackest  hair,  and  cheeks 
over  which  blushes  were  continually 
^porting  with  the  smiles  about  her 
mouth.  There  was  a  fire  in  her 
eye  and  a  pout  upon  her  lip,  that 
gaye  warning  of  a  will  to  brave 
much  parental  opposition  in  favor 
of  a  lover ;  while  the  kindness  and 
tenderness  which  dwelt  in  her  voice 
iDvited  indulgence  and  repelled  op- 
pression. ^,  Yetta  Elfins  was  the 
grirl  for  Abram  Priester  I  He  had 
often  said  so,  and  sworn  to  over- 
come every  obstacle  opposed  to  his 
possessing  her  hand.  There  were 
difiSculties,  but  not  with  Yetta.  Her 
parents, infatuated  with  the  pedantry 
of  Samuel  Bums,  intimated  their  wil- 
lingnees  that  he  should  marry  their 
daughter,  by  forbidding  his  rival, 
Abram  Priester,  to  enter  their  house. 
Yetta  was  not  equivocal  in  express- 


ing her  preference.  She  di^ed, 
from  her  eyes,  flashes  of  warning, 
which,'  if  they  had  not  increased 
her  beauty  to  a  degree  irresistibly 
fiiscinatinff,  would,  perhaps,  have 
repulsed  the  pedagogue ;  but,  as  it 
happened,  she  enchanted  the  poor 
fellow  more  and  more  by  her  mani- 
festations of  displeasure.  He  had 
the  ffood  will  of  the  old  folks  on 
his  side,  and  he  resolved  to  win  her 
by  importunity. 

Ah,  Samuel  Bums,  you  are  a 
rock  in  the  current  of  true  love, 
and  I  will  have  to  blast  you ! 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the 
conversation  of  the  lovers,  as  they 
rode  from  Church,  was  painfully  in- 
teresting. When  they  approached 
as  near  to  Mr.  Elfin's  as  Abram 
could  venture,  they  paused  in  the 
road. 

**  I  wonder,"  said  Abram  Priester, 
^  what's  got  into  the  old  man,  that 
he  won't  suffer  me  to  enter  his 
house  ?" 

"Why,"  replied  Yetta,  "it's  be- 
cause he  don't  want  you  to  have 
me." 

"But  I  will  have  you,  Yetta, 
confound  me  if  I  don't" 

"Well,  for  goodness  sake,  Abram, 
don't  curse  and  swear  about  it — 
Only  have  some  patience,  and  you 
shall  marry  me." 

"  Has  the  old  man  forgot  the 
time  when  I  tumed  the  cattle  out 
of  his  com  field  ?"  continued  Abram. 
"  And  don't  your  mammy  recollect 
how  I  fixed  her  garden,  so  the  rab- 
bits could'nt  ffet  in  ?    And  didn't 

I-."       * 

"  Oh  Abram,  do  hush  your  fool- 
ishness.    Come   now,    have    you 
thought  about  what  I  was  telling 
you  ?    Do  you  think  it  will  do  ?" 
"  I  don't  know,  Yetta,  I'm  afeerd." 
"  Now  ain't  that  purty  talk  for  a 
manr 
"Well,  well,  Yetta—." 
"  Yes  it  must  be.    You  get  the 
powder,  and  put  as  much  in  a  pa- 
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per  as  you  think  will  do,  and  I 
shall  blow  daddy  up ;  yes,  Fll  blow 
daddy  op." 

Heayens,  what  a  disclosure!  The 
pretty,  black-eyed  Yetta  engaged 
in  a  gun-powder  plot  against  her 
&therl  No,  no,  Yetta  Elfins,  that 
must  not  be.  From  this  moment  I 
abandon  you  and  Abram  Priester ; 
for  I  plainly  ^l€eive  that  he  will 
yield  to  you^^ersuasions,  as  Adam 


xlid  to  E?e^  Blow  up  your  fkther, 
who  has  told  me  so  many  anecdotes 
of  the  olden  time  ?  Murder  Thomas 
Elfins,  at  whose  fire-side  I  have 
spent  so  many  merry  winter  eve- 
nings ?  No,  Yetta,  though  you  ex- 
plode a  mine  under  his  split  bot- 
tomed chair,  no  barm  shall  be&U 
him,  and  mark  me  I  you  shall  mar 
ry  Samuel  Bums,  if  I  am  able  to 
hold  my  pen. 


n. — THB    PIPB. 


The  comet  continued,  night  after 
night,  to  excite  the  wonder  and 
speculations  of  the  people.  Yetta 
^fins  told  her  father  with  an  air  of 
indifference  calculated  to  impress 
the  reader  with  horror,  after  the 
developments  just  elicited,  that,  in 
her  opinion,  it  was  a  sign  ^  some- 
body was  plottin'  agin^  his  life." 
When  she  was  questioned  about 
her  reasons  for  thinking  so  she  re- 
plied : 

"  Why,  daddy,  Fve  had  a  dream ; 
and  Fve  dreamt  it  three  nights  one 
after  the  other.  If  I  was  you, 
daddy,  Fd  run  that  there  school- 
master ofLf  and  never  let  him  come 
aniffh  me  agin ;  for,  take  my  word 
for  It,  he's  got  evil  designs  t^n  you ; 
and  this  here  thing  that  we  see 
every  night  in  the  s^,  is  sent  for  a 
wamin'.  Oh,  daddy,  take  my  ad- 
vice and  get  rid  of  Samuel  Bums ; 
he  will  kill  you  as  sure  as  I  am 
your  daughter." 

In  uttering  these  prophetic  words, 
Yetta  had  gradually  soared  to  that 
region  of  wild  eloquence  so  peculiar 
to  women.  For  awhile  the  old  man 
was  amazed ;  but,  although  recov- 
ering his  austerity,  he  cried : 

^  Wy,  wat  de  Deffle  ails  de  gal  ? 
Is  she  beside  herself?  Wat  did 
you  tream,  you  hussy  ?" 

^  "  Why,  daddy,  I  dreamt  that  the 
pigeon  bouse  fell  down." 

"^Wat!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Elfins, 


planting  his  stick  firmly  before  him, 
while  rage  twinkled  from  his  eyes, 
in  discovering  that  so  alarming  a 
prophecy  rested  only  upon  an  in- 
significant dream. 

"Wat!" 

^  Je^  as  sure  as  you  stand  there," 
answered  Yetta,  *'I  dreamt  that  the 
pigeon  house  fell  down.  I  dreamt 
It  three  nights ;  and  I  know  this 
here  schoolmaster — ^ 

"Shtopl  you  good-vor-nuddin' 
Dis  is  some  voolishness  dat 
Abram  Priester  has  bin  wisperin'  to 
you  ;  and" —  here  the  old  man  ad- 
vanced towards  Yetta  with  his  stick 
elevated ;  not,  however,  to  chastise 
her,  but  merely  to  illustrate  his 
concluding  sentence,  *Mf  I  ever  git 
within  reech  of  him  Fll  preak  his 
rashkally  head." 

"Ah,  daddy,"  cried  Yetta,  **  Abrwn 
once  turned  the  cattle  out  of 
your  — " 

"It'satamliel" 

"And  he  stopped  the  holes  in 
mammy's  garden  so  that  the  n^ 
bits—" 

"  It's  anodder  tam  lie !" 

"  Ah  well,  I  see  you  will  not  take 
waming." 

As  Yetta  left  the  house,  she  mut- 
tered through  her  compressed  lips: 
"  Yes,  I  see  it  must  be  done ;  "  Fll 
blow  daddy  up,  that  I  will  P 

Foolish  girl !  will  you  tempt  me 
to  make  Abram's  Priester's  exe. 
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cotton    the    denouement    of    my 
story? 

Late  one  evening  towards  the 
last  of  the  week,  Abram  Priester 
was  cantering  along  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Mr.  Elfins'  towards  the 
school  house.  His  contracted  brows 
and  the  almost  convulsive  clutch, 
with  which  beheld  his  bridle  reins, 
showed  that  thoughts  of  an  un- 
pleasant nature  were  agitating  his 
mind.  A  turn  in  the  road  brought 
him  suddenly  into  a  large  old  field, 
and  he  was  nearly  thrown  from  his 
horse  by  the  animal's  darting  to 
one  side  with  a  loud  snort  Re- 
covering himself  he  saw  advancing 
towards  him  the  figure  of  a  man 
tidily  dressed,  holding  in  his  hand 
something,  w^ich  Abram's  keen 
eye,  aided  by  the  twiiiffht,  discov- 
ered to  be  a  pipe  **  rantastically 
carved"  out  of  a  red  cob,  and  having 
mttached  to  it  a  stem  of  unusutu 
length. 

**Gk)od  evening,  Mr.  Priester," 
exclaimed  the  man  with  studied 
precision,  as  if  he  were  afraid  of 
pronouncing  a  word  wrong,  **  I  see 
yon  are  comiug  from  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Elfins ;  are  the  folks  all  at 
homer 

"  Look  here,  Samuel  Bums,"  an- 
swered Abram,  *^  don't  aggravate 
me.  Tou  know  I  don't  go  to  Mr. 
Elfins." 

**  No  offence,  I  hope." 

^  But  there  is  ofience,  though  ; 
and  I  tell  you,  if  you  ever  skeer  my 
hoes  agin',  I'll  beat  your  nose  so 
flat  upon  your  face,  that  folks  will 
say  it  was  done  with  a  slidge  ham- 
mer. You  jest  keep  on  a  foolin' 
with  me,  and  there'll  be  trouble 
when  you  ain't  expectin'  it  Did 
you  git  the  letter  I  wrote  you  yis* 
terday,  givin'  you  wamin'  ? 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  received  it  Ha  ha 
ba,  it  was  a  fine  piece  of  composi- 
tion. Why,  Abram,  you  ought  to 
come  to  sdiool.    I  could  teach  you 


in  six  months  to  write  better  than 
that  You  surely  do  not  venture  to 
write  to  the  girls  f  They  would  all 
laugh  at  you." 

At  this  Abram  made  movement 
to  dismount;  but  in  a  moment  he 
resolved  to  smother  his  rage,  and, 
urging  his  horse  onward,  disap- 
peared from  his  accomplished  rival. 
Gaining  the  woods  beyond  the  old 
field,  he  threw  the  reins  upon  the 
animal's  neck,  and  sank  into  a  deep 
reverie.  At  length  he  began  to 
soliloquize : 

"  I  could  make  him  a  bushel  of 
sich  pipes ;  but  it  would  be  of  no 
use.  fTow,  it  is  too  bad,  I  declare 
it  is.  When  people  git  so  old  that 
they  un't  got  no  more  sense ;  but 
must  keep  on  a  botherin'  and  in- 
terferin'  with  what  they  ain't  got 
the  feelins'  to  understand,  nor  to 
recollect  any  thing  about;  but  must 
keep  on  a  botherin'  young  folks, 
that  has  to  step  in  their  shoes, 
and — and — a —  Bupjolj  their  place, 
I — I — I — I — "  while  stammering 
away  at  this  personal  pronoun,  he 
had  gradually  raised  his  fist  high 
above  his  head,  and,  bringing  it 
down  with  violence  upon  the  pom- 
mel of  his  saddle,  ezclaiDtied,  ^^  I — 
I'll  be  dumed  if  it  would'nt  be  rig^t 
to  put  'em  out  of  the  way  I" 

Beware  I  Abram  Pnestier,  be- 
ware I 

The  schoolmaster  proceeded  tri- 
umphantly, and  in  half  an  hour 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Elfins. 
He  was  received  with  great  distinc- 
tion by  the  old  gentleman  and  his 
wife.  The  pipe  was  accepted  with 
many  expressions  of  thankfulness, 
and  placed  upon  the  mantel  piece, 
until  after  supper.  Yetta,  who  was 
in  the  adjoining  room,  preparing 
the  table  for  the  evening  mea^ 
peeped  through  the  key-hole  to  as- 
certain who  the  visitor  was,  and, 
having  satisfied  herself  seized  the 
poker  and  inflicted  a  cruel  blow 
upon  a  venerable  tom  cat,  who  had 
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been  purring  good  naturedly  by  the 
fire. 

^  Tbere^s  that  schoolmaster  agini'* 
she  exclaimed,  ^  that  uglj,  yellow- 
eyed,  pinty  nosed  feller,  that  dadd^ 
wants  me  to  marry.  Now  ain't  it 
.a  sin  and  a  shame f  Goodness 
gracious !  what  sort  of  a  life  would 
I  lead  with  him?  I  won't  ha?e 
him  I  I  won't!  I  won't  I  I  won't  P 
At  each  asseveration  she  twisted 
her  pretty  shoulders  from  side  to 
side,  and  tossed  her  head  and  kick- 
ed the  burning  chunks  in  a  manner 
ludicrously  lovely.  The  old  cat, 
unable  to  satisfy  himself  about  the 
crime  he  had  committed,  after  load- 
ing the  night  air  with  his  lamenta- 
tions, ventured  to  approach  his 
young  mistress,  and  rub  his  head 
under  her  foot  Yetta  looked  down 
upon  him,  and  felt  sorry  for  what 
she  had  done.  A  bright  tear  stole 
out  of  her  eye,  and,  picking  up  her 
pet,  she  pressed  him  to  her  bosom, 
while  he  rubbed  his  cheek  against 
her  neck,  and  played  with  a  nnglet 
that  hung  over  her  temple. 

Ah,  Yetta,  that  looks  well,  lliere 
is  a  spark  of  goodness  yet  remain- 
ing in  your  heart  Come,  do  not 
let  us  murder  your  old  father,  he  is 
deluded ;  but  rather  let  us  elope 
with  Abram  Priester,  and  save  our 
consciences  from  the  pangs  of  guilt  I 

"Yetta." 

"  What !  mammy." 

"  Is  supper  ready  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

Mrs.  Elfins,  followed  by  Samuel 
Burns  and  her  husband,  entered  the 
little  room,  where  the  supper  had 
been  set. 

"  Why,  good  evening,  Miss  Hen- 
rietta ;  a  pleasant  evening  to  you," 
said  Mr.  Burns. 

"  My  name  ain't  Henrietta,"  an- 
swered the  incensed  maiden,  "  it's 
plain  Yetta,  and  it  ain't  a  pleasant 
evening  to  me  nuther." 


"  Is  that  the  way  you  talk  to  Mr. 
Bums  r  asked  Mrs.  Elfins,  chiding- 
ly.  "  But  you  mustn't  mind  her, 
sir,  she's  young  yet" 

"It's  no  sidi  a  thing;  I  ain't 
young.  You  know  very  well,  mam- 
my, that  I  was  twenty  years  old 
last  Christmas." 

"  Well,  now  hussy  !  will  you  hold 
your  tongue  ?  Where  is  your  wa- 
ter Effief' 

"  She's  got  skeer'd  at  that  thing 
in  the  sky,  and  is  gone  t^  bed." 

'•Ah,  Mr.  Burns,"  began  Mr. El- 
fins, "  tell  us  about  this  comet — 
What  is  de  difierence  between  a 
'clipse  and  a  comet !" 

**  Why,  Mr.  Elfins,"  replied  the 
pedagogue,  straightening  himself 
didactically,  "  the  difierence  is  sim- 
ply this:  Almanick  makers,  or 
'stronomers,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  can  tell  to  the  very  minit 
when  an  efclipse  is  going  to  ha^ 
pen ;  but  they  can't  to  save  their 
lives,  tell  when  a  comet  is  going  to 
make  its  appearance." 

"  Well,"  cried  Mrs.  Elfins,  "  it's 
a  awful  circumstance,  and  we  aught 
to  take  it  to  heart  more  than  we 
do." 

"  I  declare,"  added  Yetta,  "  I  wish 
it  would  go  away ;  I  can't  go  to 
sleep  for  it" 

**  You  foolish  thing,"  rejoined 
Mrs.  Elfins,  "  haven't  you  got  your 
sister  Effie  to  sleep  with  you  T 

"  Yes,  but  what  can  I  and  sister 
Effie  do  again'  a  frightful  comit  ?" 

"  I  suppose,"  remarked  Mr.  Elfina, 
"  that  you  wouldn't  be  afeer'd  if 
Abram  Priester — ^ 

"  Oh,  daddy,  do  hush !"  exclaim- 
ed Yetta,  petulantly. 

"  It's  a  wamin'  agin  all  undutiful 
children,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  No ;  but  it's  a  sign  that  soro^ 
thin'  is  a  goin'  to  happen  to  yoOi 
daddy." 

"  Yetta !" 
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A  few  days  after  the  occuiq^nces 
just  related,  a  sleek-faced  negro, 
belonging  to  Oapt  Joshua  Grimm, 
rode  through   the    Deighhorhood, 
itopping  at  every  house  to  announce 
that  on  the  next  Wednesday  his 
master  would  ha?e   a  log-rolling 
and  his  mistress  a  carding,  which 
^6  yo||Mcieii  were  invited  to  at- 
fend  m^Bfcpir  handspikes,  and  the 
joong  ^Pfeeji  with  their  cards.  The 
Captain  mm  a  cheerful  farmer,  the 
fiimer of  fte sturdy  sons,  with  whose 
aid  and  tl«  lahdt  of  a  few  negroes 
he  had  cut  dowtt  ^ome  ten  acres  of 
forest.    The  branches  of  the  fallen 
trees  had  been  gathered  into  heaps; 
and  all  the  timier,  which  could  not 
be  spHt  into  rails  or  otherwise  put 
to  use,  was  left  lying,  to  be  rolled 
together  by  the  invited  neighbors, 
and  afterwards  burned  at  his  leisure. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  occasioif 
Mrs.  Grimm  had  prepared  a  quanti- 
ty of  cotton,  and  the  maidens  were 
to  be  assAbled  for  the  purpose  of 
carding  it  into  rolls,  which  the  good 
old  lady  and  her  daughters,  in  the 
course  of  time,  would  spin   into 
yam.    The  night  was  then  to  be 
spent  in  merry  making.    Ah,  me  1 
it  was  the  last  log-rolhng  and  card- 
ing! ever  attended. 

w  ednesday  came.  It  was  a  calm 
frosty  morning,  and  in  every  direc 
tion  could  Im  heard  the  various 
Doiaes  of  laborers  goin^  to  their 
wctk.  By  sunrise,  all  Uie  persons 
Bommoned  to  the  log-rolling  had 
•asembled  in  the  Captain's  **  new 
ground.**  He,  himself  soon  made 
bis  appearance  there,  and,  rubbing 
hit  hands  in  great  glee,  shouted  to 
his  friends :  '*Now,  boys,  git  to  your 
woric !  Breakfast  will  soon  be  here  *, 
and  when  the  work  is  over  you  know 
what  is  to  be  done  at  tlie  house." 

They  left  the  blazing  ligbtwood 
stump,  which  had  been  set  on  fire 
for  their  comfort,  and,  dividing  off 
v^L.  m.  11 


into  companies,  began  the  work  of 
the  day.  Such  a  tumbling  about 
of  logs  will  never  again  be  seen  in 
Dutch  Fork;  nor  will  there  ever 
be  repeated  such  iokes  and  such 
laughter  as  ^  went  the  rounds**  that 
diy.  There  were  Mark  Moier  and 
George  Eckerfeld,  who,  after  tossing 
an  immense  log  upon  the  top  of 
the  heap,  would  throw  down  their 
hand-spikes  and  engage  in  a  pugil- 
istic  divertissement  for  the  amuse* 
ment  of  the  bystanders.  Then,  by 
common  consent,  (here  would  be  a 
suspension  from  labor,  to  witness  a 
wrestling  match  between  two  ne- 
groes; or  listen  to  a  joke  that  the 
Captain  told  about  his  **  courtin* 
days.**  The  old  men  stood  about 
in  groups,  admiring;  the  feats  of 
strength  displayed  hj  their  sons, 
and  told  of  what  they  had  done 
themselves,  in  the  days  of  their 
prime.  The  venerable  Ulrich  £ker- 
feld,  a  practical  joker  to  the  last 
hour,  stepped  up  to  Mark  Moier, 
and,  slapping  him  upon  the  back, 
asked  him  if  it  was  possible  ha  could 
think  of  doing  a  day*s  work  after 
holding  Nancy  Happerdoppels  upon 
his  lap  a  whole  night ;  and  then 
exploded  in  an  astnmatic  laugh^ 
that  threatened  to  terminate  his^x- 
istence  on  the  spot 

""Oh,  it*s  no  use  for  Mark  to  tell 
sich  a  story  as  that,**  said  a  young 
fellow  of  such  size  and  strength  as 
would  probably  force  Mark  to  take 
whatever  he  said  in  good  part,  **he 
was  wust  skeer*d  than  Nanev  ;  and  if 
you  will  believe  my  ra^et,it  was  he 
that  wiionNanctfe  lap, instead  of  it*s 
bein*  the  other  way.**  Then  the  hills 
echoed  back  the  peals  of  laughter 
indulged  in  at  Mark  Moier*s  expense. 

Thus  the  day  wore  on,  until  late 
in  the  afternoon  the  dinner  horn 
sounded  at  the  house,  at  first  so 
softly  as  scarcely  to  be  heard,  bat 
gradually  swelling  into  a  fullneaa 
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that  surpassed  any  note  ever  at- 
tempted oy  Gambati  or  Herr  Eoenig. 

"Never  mind  the  rest,  boysr 
exclaimed  the  Captain,  "  dinner  is 
ready  and  so  is  the  gals." 

Hand-spikes  are  thrown  away, 
and,  afler  several  more  boxing  and 
wrestling  matches,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  foot  race  or  two,  the  fog-rolleit 
leave  for  the  house. 

Abram  Priester  was  anoong  them. 

**  I  wonder,"  said  he,  **  if  Samuel 
Bums  will  be  here  tonight  f 

"If  he  will  be  here  to-night?" 
repeated  one  of  his  companions, 
"  why,  he's  bin  at  the  house  all  day." 
"Yes,"  said  another,  "sittin' 
down  with  the  gals  tryin'  to  make 
himself  look  ^nteel  like." 

"  How  would  «t  do,  fellers,"  en- 
quired a  third,  "  to  take  him  down 
to  Broad  River  to-night,  and  send 
him  off  in  a  canoe,  with  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  a  bottle  of  whiskey  ?" 

"  Wait,"  said  Abram  Priester, 
lowering  his  voice  mysteriously. 

After  washing  their  hands  and 
flBtces  in  tubs  of  water  placed  in  the 
yard  for  that  purpose,  the  laborers 
sat  down  to  dinner,  and  it  grew  dark 
before  they  arose  from  the  table,  for 
it  was  loaded  with  the  plenteousness 
of  thriving  industry.  The  girls  had 
already  dined,  and  were  still  carding 
in  the  house,  where  they  expected 
the  young  men  to  join  them. 

Abram  Priester,  meeting  with 
Tetta  Elfins,  deposited  something 
in  her  hand,  which  he  did  not  wish 
any  person  to  see ;  and,  then  walk- 
ing away  with  Mark  Moier,  whisper- 
ed to  him  these  words : 

"  When  I  give  the  sign,  run  out, 
and  place  yourself  behind  the  Sas- 
•safrack  tree,  so  that  you  can  knock 
him  down  if  he  escapes  me  and  tries 
to  run  through  the  gate,  after  the 
powder  goes  o/"." 

He  is  an  old  man,  Abram  Priester, 
and  can  scarcely  walk  without  his 
buck-horn  headed  stick — how  can 
he  run !    For  shame ! 


Night  came  on  and  the  sounds  of 
merriment  began  to  be  heard.  Mr. 
Blfins^nnconscious  of  the  parricidal 
plot  rapidly  maturing  against  him, 
sat  by  the  fire  quietly  talkhig  with 
the  schoolmaster,  and  a  few  of  his 
old  friends,  equally  admirers  of 
the  prodigious  attainments  of  Sam- 
uel Bums.  The  room  was  lull 
of  blooming  damsels;  among  whom 
Yetta  Elfinsand  Nancy  ^W*'^ 
pels  shone  conspicuo^jf^p  1^ 
young  men  came  dfopfnWin,  one 
by  one,  and  the  hunjof'^eM^rsadon 
commenced,  mingled.  wS^^he  flut- 
ing sound  of  the  o^i^s^  the  fjjb 
continued  assiduoc^j^io  ply  tlram. 

Yetta  stood  behind  her  father's 
chair,  filling  his  pijip  with  tobacco, 
as  was  her  habi^X  Suddenly  she 
seemed  to recollect'&omething, and, 
handing  the  p}^  over  to  Mr.  Buma, 
with  the  request  that  he  would  fill 
it,  she  left  the  room,  but  soon 
Atumed  and  resumed  her  station 
near  her  fiither.  Meanwhile  several 
Dutch  Fork  songs  had  been  given 
by  the  company,  the  mostreraarka- 
ble  one  being  sung  by  Mark  Moier. 

Nancy  Happerdoppels  laughed 
until  she  cried.  Mr.  Elfins  was  so 
much  amused  that  he  suffered  hia 
pipe  to  go  out,  and  had  to  relight 
It  at  the  conclusion  of  the  8onfl% 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  Ma& 
Moier,  recognizing  a  signal  from 
Abram  Priester,  darted  out  of  the 
room  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
body.  The  desire  for  music,  how- 
ever, precluded  every  other  consid- 
eration, and  there  was  a  general  call 
upon  Abram  Priester  for  a  certain 
song,  in  the  rendering  of  which  he 
seemed  to  have  won  some  notoriety. 
But  a  gloom  had  settled  upon  Abraoi 
and  it  required  some  persuasion  to 
gain  his  consent 

"  Sing  it,"  whispered  Yetta,  "yon 
have  plenty  of  time  yet" 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  began 
Abram,  "  this  song  was  wrote  by 
my  friend,   Billy    Dawkins,    who 
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taught  school  here,  year  before  last 
There  has  never  been  such  a  school- 
master in  these  parts  since  his  time. 
He  wrote  this  song  one  night,  after 
he  had  come  home  from  the  general 
muster  at  Ruffes  mountain,  where 
he  had  bin  dancin*  all  day  to  the 
tune  of  Hold  them  lights  Hil  the 
mcon  gets  higher.  He  said  it  made 
him  fancy  a  parcel  of  country  girls ' 
iftd  b«ft4ancin'  in  an  old  field,  be- 
fce  tbe  noon  was  up,  and  to  keep 
them  from  gittin'  scratched  by  the 
briars  and  wild  plum  trees,  they 
had  some  fellers  holdin'  torches, 

*0h,  never  mind  Billy  Dawkins; 
he's  dead  and  gone,  poor  fellow," 
said  Mr.  Elfins,  ^  give  us  the  song." 

In  obedience  to  this  injunction 
Abram  8t<^  up  on  the  floor,  and, 
while  the  girls  played  a  chopping 
accompaniment  with  their  cards 
singularly  in  harniony  with  the  air, 
he  sang  the  following  stanzas,  in 
fine  style,  until  he  was  interrupted 
in  the  alarming  manner  presently 
to  be  dotted. 

Ob,  hold  them  lights  'Ul  the  moon  gets 
higher ; 
For  here  we  cannot  see  how  to  trip  it : 
P<^y  'gainst  the  plum  tree  has  torn  off 
her  tippet, 
And  Sally  is  already  scratched  by  a 
briar. 
So  wave,  wave  your  lights,  boys,  the 
girls  bid  me  tell  you ; 

Dull  care  now  scorning 
We'll  dance  Hil  the  morning ; 
Oh  wave,  wave  yourlightsjbethe  proof 

of  their  value, 
The  girls'  slim  shadows  and  their  bright 
beaming  eyes. 

Yes,  hold  them  lights  'til  the  moon 
gets  higher : 
Now  soon  there  11  be  no  need  for  to  use 

'em; 
Lake  a  pleasure-thrill  through  the  forest's 
deep  bosom. 
Is  seen  fast  advancing  the  light  of  her 
fire. 
And  when  it  approaches,  so  gorgeously 
gilding 

The  foliage  tender 
With  silvery  splendor, 
Behind  every  object,  itself  vainly  shield- 
ing, 


The  cow'ring  gloom  into  shadows  shaU 
be  rent. 

Then  hold  them  lights  'til  the  moon 

gets  higher ; 
ere  we  cannot  see  how  to  trip  it : 
Polly  'gainst  the  plum  tree  has  torn-<-— 

A  flash,  succeeded  by  a  dull  ex- 
plosion, threw  the  company  into 
consternation,  and  the  pipe  of  Mr. 
Elfins  was  scattered  in  fragments 
over  the  room. 

"Didn't  I  know  it,  daddy,  that 
this  here  schoolmaster  was  a  plot- 
tin'  agin'  your  life!"  screamed  x  etta 
as  she  flew  at  the  trembling  peda- 
gogue. 

"  Oh,  you  unffrateful  dog  I" 
screeched  Mrs.  Elfins,  breaking  a 
pair  of  cards  over  the  culprit's  head, 
"  you  wanted  to  kill  my  old  man, 
did  you  r 

"Let  me  go— let  me  go !"  blus- 
tered Mr.  Elfins,  as  three  of  the 
stoutest  old  ladies  in  the  house  held 
him  back,  "  let  me  get  at  him,  so 
dat  I  can  preak  his  rashkally  head !" 

"Never  mind,  daddy,  Abram's 
got  hold  of  him.  Oh,  I  tell  you, 
he's  givin'  it  to  him.  There !  did'nt 
you  hear  what  a  lick  he  gave  hiin 
jest  then,  and  how  he  hollers  ?  Oh, 
ffoody !  goody !  goody !  I  declare 
It  sounded  like  thumping  a  tree." 

Poor  Samuel  Bums  I  He  per- 
fectly astonished  the  boys  by  the 
superhuman  speed  with  which  he 
outstripped  Abram  Priester.  As 
he  fled  through  the  gate,  a  man 
sprang  from  behind  a  sassafras  tree 
and  aimed  a  fearful  blow  at  his 
head.  But  he  dodged  it;  and  his 
enemy's  fist  struck  against  a  rugged 
oak.  As  he  ran  on,  he  heard,  with 
feelings  of  some  satisfaction,  the 
groans  of  his  unknown  antagonist 
writhing  in  agony  from  his  bruised 
fist 

This  was  the  last  of  Samuel 
Bums.  He  disappeared  like  the 
pedagogue  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  In 
examining  his  efiects  the  following 
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iDteresting  letter  was  found  in  his 
every-daj  breeches'  pocket : 

To  Mr.  Psalmuel  Burns. 

Dear  Sur, 

Dum  your  mean  heart,  do  you 
want  me  to  kill  you  ?    This  is  to  give 

Iron  warnin',  Sur,  that  you  have  got  to 
eave,  Sur,  the  naberhood.  You  think 
because  you  can  impose  upon  old  people 
that  you  can  likewise  run  over  young 
people.  But  I  tell  you,  that  you  is  mis- 
taken, Sur.  Now  pack  up  your  things 
and  leave,  oryou'll  have  to  leave  with- 
out them,  when  a  sick  man  hears  a 
squinch  owl.  he  takes  it  for  a  warning, 
and  this  is  all,  Sur,  from  yours 
in  Sincerity 

Abbam  PUBSTBm. 

Soon  after  the  flight  of  Samuel 
Bums  the  comet  also  took  its  leave, 
and  I  have  many  a  time  heard  Mr. 
Elfins  declare,  as  he  advanced  in  his 
dotage,  that  it  was  nothing,  after 
all,  but  the  devil  waiting  at  a  re- 
spectful distance  for  the  schoolmas- 
ter, and  that  they  went  off  together 
into  the  realms  of  infinity.  Mark 
Moier  wore  his  hand  in  a  sling  for 
two  months,  and  to  this  day  has  not 
recovered  the  natural  flexibility  of 
his  right  wrist,  although  his  wife 
Nancy,  has  tried  upon  it  the  powers 
of  every  Pain  Alleviator  that  has 


yet  been  invented.  She  says  that 
the  only  thing  that  has  ever  dona 
Mark's  wrist  any  good,  is  a  ^  poul- 
tish  of  Life  Everlasting,^  Ctunfirey 
root,  and  Ellickcumpain." 

Abram  Priester,  in  the  oootse  of 
the  year  1843,  became  the  acknowl- 
edged suitor  of  Yetta.  Mr.  Elfins, 
after  **the  laying  by  of  the  crop"  for 
that  year,  gathered  together  his 
neighbors  to  a  dinner,  which  he 
projected  upon  an  expensive  scale, 
to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  his 
eldest  daughter,  which  marriage  he 
appointed  to  take  place  upoB  a 
certain  day,  without  consulting  Ifte 
inclination  of  the  parties  concerned. 
It  was  truly  characteristic  of  his 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  disposi- 
tion. 

And  now,  Yetta,  I  hold  yon  up 
to  the  world  as  a  warning  to  all 
undutiful  daughters.  See,  what  a 
retributive  habit  has  grown  upon 
you ;  for,  because  you  would  blow 
up  your  old  father,  you  have  ever 
since  been  blamng  up  your  hus- 
band, and,  as  a  perpetuai^rovoca- 
tive,  you  cannot  hang  up  a  garment 
on  a  washing  day  to  dry^  but  the 
wind  is  sure  to  blow  it  down. 


PAUOnrO   BOTAL. 

A  forest  of  green  bayonets  at  your  breast, 
Royal  palmettoes !    Their  keen  swords  arrest 
Your  progress  through  the  forest. 
Close,  they  stand. 
Neatly  arrayed,  a  congregated  band ; 
Fix'd  firm,  the  proper  barriers  of  the  land ! 

Emblems  of  true  devotion  to  the  soil, 
And  patient  loyalty,  they  mock  the  toil 
Of  the  assailant,  who  can  win  no  spoil 
Where  they  are  guardians. 

They  hare  beauties,  too. 
And  win,  and  well  deserre  the  admiring  view  ,* 
Crested  with  silvery  pyramid  of  flowers, 
They  rear  their  tribes,  and  all  their  mighty  towers, 
Fenced  in  by  thousand  swords  of  glittering  green, 
That  tell  of  proud  defenses,  soon  as  seen. 
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THB   soldier's    ORAVB. 

I. 
Seek  ye  the  SoIdier^s  Grare  ?    Gro  ask  the  storm, 
Which  madly  sweeps  across  the  autumn  sky, 
Over  what  lands,  on  its  wild  pinions  borne. 
Hath  it  looked  down  from  its  swift  course  on  high. 
Ask  of  the  sea,  what  shores  its  billows  lave? 
On  every  land  and  shore  we  find  the  Soldier^s  Grave. 

II. 
See  where  embattled  hosts  with  shield  and  spear 
Struggle  for  years  around  the  Trojan  wall ; 
Mark  the  stern  oaths  with  which  the  Grecians  swear, 
That  Troy  and  Priam's  kingly  race  shall  fall. 
Then  where  huge  hecatombs  avenge  the  brave, 
There  on  those  classic  sands,  behold  the  Soldier's  Grave. 

ni. 
Hark  to  the  voice  thatpings  through  Christian  lands,       , 
The  Hermit's  voice  that  calls  to  Palestine ; 
See  Europe's  Knighthood  plighting  hearts  and  hands. 
To  plant  their  banners  on  the  Holy  Shrine. 
On  o'er  the  burning  sands,  those  pennons  wave. 
Where  Cross,  and  Crescent  met,  there  find  the  Solder's  Grave. 

IV. 

See  in  the  WEST,  a  Nation  springs  to  life; 
Though  Tyrants  strive  to  check  its  bold  career ; 
Here  Freedom's  standard,  leads  her  sons  to  strife. 
Where  the  *'  Red  Cross"  floats  proudly  in  the  air. 
See  where  the  flag  of  stars  shines  o'er  the  wave, 
Beneath  its  hallowed  folds,  seek  for  the  Soldier's  Grave. 

v. 
Go  to  the  '*  vine  clad  hills,"  the  snowy  plains. 
Cross  the  steep  heights  which  Carthage  crossed  of  yore, 
Roam  far  and  wide  o'er  Europe's  broad  domains, 
Follow  the  conqueror's  path  from  shore  to  shore- 
Where  Murat  charged,  and  Ney,  the  ^' bravest  brave," 
Napoleon's  Eagles  swooped  o'er  many  a  Soldier's  Grave. 


GOLD   FISH   AND    CBOT   FISH. 

Here  you  see. 

An  Emblem  of  the  invasion  of  the  Huns 
Of  the  Italian  cities;  the  beautiful  arts, 
O'erwhelmed  by  the  Barbarian.    See,  where  fly. 
The  swarming  gold  fish,  in  their  homes  assailed, 
By  foray  of  the  Croy  fish ;  odious  foe. 
Whose  very  aspect,  to  the  Beautiful, 
Is  haleAil,  like  Us  power. 
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Everj  bodj  takes  this  fiunons 
editor  of  the  SUde  for  a  Spaniard; 
and  roanj  notices  of  him  saj  he  is 
an  Andalosian ;  bat  we  most  in- 
form the  public  that  he  is  a  French- 
man bj  birth,  if  French  in  nothing 
else.  EUs  name  is  Castilian ;  his 
moustache  is  Spanish;  and  his 
cloak  and  airs  are  Andalosian  ;  jet 
he  is  angry  if  jop  call  him  a  Span- 
iard.   Kow  for  his  life  ! 

Bmmanuel  Ghmzales  was  bom  at 
Xaintes,  the  25th  of  October,  1816. 

He  is  certainly  of  Spanish  ori- 
gin :  being  a  lineal  descendant  of 
one  of  the  tweWe  families  of  Mo- 
naco, ennobled  by  Gharies  the 
Fifth.  In  1824  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  his  ancestors  still  existed  on 
the  tower  of  Saint  Roman. 

Our  hero  was  brought  up  in  the 
military  hospital  of  Nancy,  of  which 
his  father  was  chief  physician.  In 
the  college  of  his  native  place  he 
always  obtained  the  premiums  for 
poetry  and  history :  he  was  inferior 
in  mathematics.  All  the  young 
ladies  of  the  capital  of  Lorraine 
envied  his  mnncial  talent :  he  was 
a  remakable  performer  on  the  piano, 
at  the  eariy  age  often  years. 

Thalberg  was  also  a  juvenile  pro- 
ficient upon  the  same  instrument: 
Gonzales  excelling  him  in  execu- 
tion, Thalberg  left  Nancy  to  find 
laurels  elsewhere.  Satisfied  with 
this  triumph,  our  hero  left  the  piano 
and  took  to  letters. 

Even  at  school  he  formed  a  so- 
ciety, in  which  rewards  were  offer- 
ed to  the  best  writer  and  to  the  best 
fighter :  such  was  the  spirit  of  the 
age. 

Reading  Le  Solitaire  seemed  to 
have  the  same  effect  on  him  that 
Amadis  de  Oaule  is  said  to  have 
had  on  Don  Quixote :  he  formed  a 
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troop  with  wooden  horses  and 
swords,  and  attacked  poultry  yards 
and  orchards.  He  became  so  mis- 
chievous that  the  paternal  Gonzales 
sent  him  to  Monaco  when*  his 
grand&ther  resided.  Li  the  mi- 
croecopio  principality  he  spent  his 
time  stealing  boats  to  seek  for  on* 
known  islands,  catting  fishing  nets 
to  pieces,  and  committing  aU  sorts 
of  depredations.  % 

One  of  his  fineaks  was  to  desfl^ 
the  fiunily  arms^  on  the  palace 
firont 

^  After  this  specimen  of  vandalisni, 
his  mother  took  him  back  to  Lor- 
raine. 

A  singular  change  now  came 
over  the  wayward  youth :  he  grew 
studiooa,  and  took  great  ddight  in 
Roman  literatore.  Soch  changes 
often  occor  in  children  of  a  livdy 
imagination. 

The  first  novels  he  happened  to 
procure  were  Cinq  Man^  and  Hant 
of  Iceland. 

He  soon  be^n  to  publish  anony- 
mous stories  in  the  newspaper  of 
his  department  His  family  knew 
nothing  of  this ;  his  father  intended 
to  make  a  lawyer  of  him,  and  would 
soon  have  put  a  stop  to  his  ^ory- 
writing.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  to 
prosecute  his  legal  studies ;  but  in- 
stead of  attending  lectures,  he 
patronized  the  suppers  of  the  disci- 
ples of  the  Muses.  This  was  the 
era  of  literary  societies :  instead  of 
joining  the  one  where  Gantier, 
Houflsaye  and  Nerval  were  promi- 
nent cbiaracter^  he  formed  a  socie- 
ij  of  his  own,  in  a  wing  of  the  old 
Stuart  Palace. 

The  following  were  some  of  the 
men  who  assembled  round  him: 
Paulin  Limayrac,  Mol6  Gentilhom- 
me,    Engine     Labiche,    Edooard 
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Thierry,  Ferdinand  Dugu6,  and 
Hippolyte  Prevost  Hippolite  Lu- 
cas, Jules  Belin,  and  Auguste  Li- 
reuz  afterwards  joined  the  literary 
band.  '     • 

Gonzales  started  a  paper,  called 
the  Wandering  Jew,  to  which  his 
friends  contributed  liberally.  In 
conjunction  with  Mol4  Gentilbom- 
me;  he  wrote  two  admirable  stories: 
The  King  of  WightengaU^  and 
Molly  Dragon. 

At  that  day  Madam  Waldor's 
parlor  was  the  fashionable  place  of 
re-union  for  the  literati.  Oldfel* 
lows,  like  Pongerville,  Dumas,  Earr 
and  Berthoud,  came  early  ;  just  as 
they  were  leaving,  Gonzales,  Ga- 
▼arni  and  Tenier  would  drop  in 
among  the  few  ladies  left,  and  ha?e 
a  most  joyous  time.  Madam  Anais 
Segalas  was  always  of  the  party. 
Elegies  now  gave  place  to  epics ; 
and  philosophy  yielded  to  soft  sen- 
timent and  sometimes  to  tender  pas- 
sion. 

We  need  not  enquire,  after  this, 
where  Gavami  sot  his  idea  of  his 
Blue  stocking  illustrations. 

Our  trio  would  leave  the  ccnver* 
tazicne  about  two  in  the  morning, 
to  spend  the  rest  of  the  night  ring- 
ing bells,  taking  down  signs,  and 
playing  all  sorts  of  mischievous 
pranks  in  the  streets. 

Emile  Girardin  bougbt  the  Steele 
and  united  it  with  the  Presse,  He 
came  to  Gonzales  and  said :  ^*  I 
want  you  to  write  me  some  articles 
on  the  present  condition  of  Spain." 

"'  Indeed,  I  am  very  ignorant  of 
politics,'^  said  Emmanuel. 

**  So  much  the  better :  the  article 
will  be  the  more  striking ;  it  must 
take.'' 

The  articles  were  written,  and 
tBey  did  take. 

Girardin  and  Gonzales  fell  out, 
and  Siecle  was  revived.  Louis 
Desnoyers  was  the  editor,  and  Gon- 
sales  ^mished  the  literary  part  of 
the  paper. 


The  stories  have  been  published 
in  a  book,  with  the  title  oi  Le  livre 
cTArmour. 

His  best  novel,  Emii  le  lepretix, 
was  published  in  the  Patrie^  during 
the  revolutionary  year  of  '48. 

Gonzales  has  a  very  bad  habit  of 
leaving  works  unfinished;  to  the 
great  vexation  of  his  readers.  Such 
whims  are  inexcusable,  and  the  ^- 
pers  have  a  right  to  prosecute  him 
for  breach  of  contract 

He  was  next  one  of  the  contribu- 
tors to  The  Caricature^  a  paper 
owned  by  Dutacq.  Gozlan,  Guinot, 
Ourliac  and  Deldrd,  were  his  aids. 

Under  the  title  of  The  fools  of 
Paris^  appeared  a  number  of  satires 
on  bankers,  fops,  artists,  actors  and 
authors.  It  was  from  these  essays 
that  Alphouse  Earr  borrowed  his 
idea  of  the  WaspSy  the  best  of  his 
satires. 

About  the  same  time  Gonzales 
wrote  several  farces  for  the  minor 
theatres. 

Lee  Frtrea  de  la  cbte  was  publish- 
ed in  the  country  papers,  and 
translated  into  several  languages. 

After  this  great  effort  he  deter- 
mined to  take  some  recreation  and 
visit  Italy  ;  but  a  singular  incident 
prevented  him.  The  three  friends 
who  proposed  to  accompany  him 
were  named  Bear,  Fox  and  Wolf. 
He  said  he  could  not  think  of 
traveling  with  such  a  menagerie  ; 
and  so  gave  up  his  Italian  tour  I 
The  only  excursion  he  made  was  to 
Montmorency,  where  he  fixed  him- 
self for  a  season.  Like  another 
Jean  Jaques,  he  had  there  his  her- 
mitage and  his  loves.  If  he  ever 
has  uie  industry  to  give  us  his  Con- 
feesione,  we  may  expect  a  pretty 
romance  of  his  abode  in  the  senti- 
mental valley,  with  its  usual  con- 
clusion in  a  marriage ;  for  it  was 
there  he  found  a  wife. 

Madam  Gonzales  is  an  accom- 
plished lady,  the  ornament  of  her 
society. 
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He  made  the  honey-moon  a  pre- 
text for  a  long  idle  spell :  when  he 
began  writing  again,  his  first  pro- 
dnetion  was  the  Memoirs  of  an 
Angel.  Every  body  suspects  his 
wife  had  been  whispmng  to  him  the 
history  of  her  single  life. 

They  say  he  is  neither  avaricious 
nor  ambitious :  it  must  be  because 
he  is  too  lazy  to  labor  for  either : 
he  had  rather  live  in  the  quiet  hap- 
piness of  domestic  life. 

It  is  rumored  that  he  writes  but 
little  now  ;  that,  what  he  publishes 
over  his  own  signature  is  furnished 
by  others.  Is  he  about  to  follow 
the  mean  trade  of  Dumas  <fe  Co., 
and  thus  steal  the  bread  from  the 
mouths  of  poor  authors,  and  gain 
the  glory  of  their  productions  ?  The 
story  of  The  Turkish  Pipe  looks 


very  much  like  it  He  says  he 
procured  the  substance  of  the  tale 
from  a  Russian  named  Pawlofil 

Oonzales  is  a  very  domestic  maih 
Almost  at  every*ho«f  you  may  find 
him  at  his  elegant  oflSce  in  the  Rue 
de  Breda,  richly  clad  in  a  robe  of 
purple  velvet,  with  oriental  slippers 
and  a  cap,  elaborately  embroidered 
by  his  wife.  With  his  smiling 
mouth  and  mild  eye,  you  may  ex- 
pect a  cordial  welcome ;  for  he  is 
not  always  busy  ;  in  fact,  he  sits  for 
hours  looking  out  of  the  window, 
or  gazing  on  the  sunbeams  flicker- 
ing upon  the  carpet  He  does  not 
envy  his  fellow  craftsmen  ;  and  has 
none  of  the  pompous  airs  which 
some  authors  assume;  consequently 
he  is  the  best  and  most  equitable 
of  critics. 


FOREST   LUNCH. 

A  regal  feast !  one  rural  table  spread 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  green  palms  and  oaks; 
The  odorous  Bay  in  tribute  with  her  sweets, 
And  the  fresh  breezes,  from  the  ruffling  seas, 
ManoeuTering  in  concert  with  most  tuneful  tribes, 
That  make  the  forests  glorious  with  glad  song; 
Even  as  the  sea,  with  choral  notes  from  shells. 
Whose  twisted  cores,  imprison  the  soft  air. 
Only  to  teach  it  music !    See,  yon  bough, 
Where  sings  the  painted  Nonpariel,  a  flower, 
Animate  with  a  soul ;  whose  regular  lays, 
Responsive,  first  and  second — always  two- 
Sweet  voices,  singing  love— delude  the  house 
To  dreaming  and  delight.    Ah !  they  are  hushed 
By  a  great  master.    'Tis  the  Mocking  Bird, 
That  silences  the  forest  with  such  strains 
As  teach  to  music^s  self  a  sad  despair. 
Pouring  a  very  cataract  of  song, 
O'er  the  astounded  forest.    Never  Count 
Of  Europe,  had  such  music  at  a  feast. 
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During  the  last  vaoatioD,  I  was 
▼isiting  an  old  friend  of  mine,  one 
of  the  oldest  settlers  in  a  southern 
section  of  our  country.  As  he 
looked  over  the  news  from  the 
Greeks  and  Seminoles,  he  would 
frequently  compare  the  incidents 
there  related,  with  circumstances 
in  which  he  had  been  an  actor,  or 
of  which  a  witness.  Among  others, 
he  narrated  the  following. 

**It  was  a  cold,  raw  evening, 
and  the  men  had  gathered  round 
their  large  camp  fires,  watching 
some  of  their  comrades,  as  they 
busied  themselves  in  preparing  for 
their  evening  repast.  Every  coun- 
tenance wore  an  air  of  gloom,  which 
is  very  unusual  in  camps,  even  dur- 
ing the  most  harassing  duties,  or 
the  most  inclement  weather,  and 
it  was  evident  that  no  common 
event  could  have  caused  this  gen- 
eral depression  of  spirits  among  the 
.  hardy,  and  hitherto  lively  frontiers- 
men. It  was  well  known  through 
the  camp  that  a  small  party  under 
Lt  S.  had  left  that  morning,  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  a  crossing 
place  over  the  river,  near  which 
the  troops  had  halted ;  for  as  yet 
DO  suitable  place  had  been  found, 
although  exploring  parties  had 
traversed  the  banks  *  for  several 
miles,  both  up  and  down.  It  was 
true  they  had  not  intended  to  re- 
turn that  night,  but  several  guns 
heard  during  the  day  created  a  be- 
lief that  they  had  fallen  in  with 
Indians^  and  the  cunning  character 
of  their  foe  was  too  well  known  to 
admit  a  hope  that  they  had  been 
attacked  by  an  equal,  number,  or 
IB  a  situati^^   where  they  could 


defend  themselves.  As  the  dark- 
ness gathered  round,  the  wind  in- 
creased, and  large  drops  of  rain 
occasionally  falling' bid  them  pre- 
pare for  a  severe  night,  which  in 
truth  they  had.  Most  of  them, 
however,  wrapping  themselves  in 
their  blankets,  with  their  feet  to 
the  fire,  appeared  determined  to 
forget  present  vexations  in  sleep, 
in  spite  of  wind  and  rain.  Others 
were  endeavoring  to  arrange  shel^ 
ters,  by  means  of  stic.ks  covered 
with  palmetto  leaves,  and  some  were 
stripping  bark  from  the  trees  as  a 
covering  for  their  rifles  and  pow- 
der ;  but  these,  satisfied  with  their 
arrangements,  soon  stretched  them- 
selves to  rest  beside  their  comrades. 
All  were  now  at  rest,  save  the  in- 
mate of  the  only  tent  upon  the 
ground,  and  those  of  the  guard, 
lAo,  being  now  off  duty,  were  seated 
aroimd  tJe  guard  fire.  •  Anxiety 
for  the  fate  of  his  only  son,  who 
commanded  the  absent  party,  pre- 
vented Col.  S.  from  seeking  repose, 
and  filled  his  mind  with  the  most 
gloomy  forebodings.  Suddenly 
starting  up,  he  drew  his  cloak  close 
around  him,  and  left  the  tent  He 
looked  earnestly  at  all  his  men  aa 
he  passed  them,  occasionally  stopp- 
ing to  examine  their  features. 
But  his  search  seemed  in  vain,  for 
he  turned  to  retrace  his  steps,  when 
the  figure  of  a  young  man  sitting 
with  his  back  to  a  tree  caught  his 
eye. 

"Henry,"  said  he. 

The  young  man  spoke  not,  but 
was  instantly  befoi^  him,  raising 
his  cap  as  he  approached. 

"You  heard  those  guns  to-day  P 
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"I  did,  Mr." 

^And  ^hat  think  you;  were 
there  more  than  might  have  been 
fired  at  a  few  deer  ?" 

"Many  more,  I  should  say,  sir." 

"•  You  think  the  absent  party  in 
danger  ?" 

"Most  certainly." 

"And  Alice — think  you  she  would 
marry  the  man  who  could  suffer 
her  brother  to  remain  so,  without 
even  an  effort  to  save  him." 

A  flash  of  indignation  passed 
over  the  face  of  the  young  man ;  it 
was  but  for  an  instant,  however, 
and  a  deeper  gloom  succeeded. 
"Col.  S."  said  he,  "I  have  not  de- 
served this  from  you,  for  when  did 
I  ever  give  you  occasion  to  repeat 
an  order  ?  And  if  you  have  any 
now,  I  am  ready,  sir." 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it ;  but  you 
are  too  good  a  soldier  for.  this 
emergency.  I  doubted  not  your 
willingness  for  the  service  hinted 
at ;  but  do  you  not  see  that  if  I,  as 
commander,  order  out  another 
party  to  succor  the  absent  one,  the 
cold,  calculating  world  will  con- 
demn me,  for  allowing  my  feelings 
as  a  father  to  goveoi  me  as  an 
officer?"  * 

"I  understand  you  now,  sir,  and 
will  prove  that  nothing  but  my 
soldier's  habit  of  waiting  for  orders 
governed  me  in  this.  At  roll-call 
in  the  morning,  I  will  with  twenty 
of  my  comrades,  to .  whom  I  ^all 
now  speak,  step  forward  and  re- 
quest your  permission  to  leAm  the 
safety  of  our  friends,  or  bury  them 
and  seek  their  foes.^ 

"God  bless  you,  Henr3r1  Alice 
may  well  be  proud  of  you,  and 
poor  Charles  has  had  at  least  one 
true  friend.  But  you  say  to-roor- 
row  morning ;  why  not  to-night  f 
To-morrow  may  be  too  late ;  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the  In- 
dians usually  secrete  themselves  near 
their  victims  during  the  darkness, 


and  fire  on  them  at  the  first  return 
of  light" 

"  I  know  it,"  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  "  but  what  qm  we  do  on  such 
a  dark  and  stormfKiight  as  this  f 

"  Dark  and  stormy !  do  you  think 
the  darkness  will  frighten  your 
men,  or  the  rain  hurt  them  more 
than  where  they  now  lie  ?" 

"Neither,  sir." 

"Then  why  not  choose  your  men 
and-  start  at  once  ?* ' 

"  And  how  far  could  we  go,  with- 
out light  enough  to  enable  us  to 
follow  on  their  trail,  even  if  the 
rain  has  not  washed  away  all  traces 
ofitr 

"True,  true,  I  do  believe  that  I 
am  more  rash  in  my  old  age  than 
you,  with  the  fiery  blood  of  youth 
in  your  veins.  I  am  too  much 
excited  to  plan  in  this ;  do  yon  act 
as  you  think  best,  and  oh,  if  you 
have  any  idea  of  what  may  be  the 
feelings  of  a  father,  or  what  will  be 
those  of  a  sister,  do  act  quickly." 

"Col.  S."  said  the  young  man, 
"  if  I  were  to  consult  my  own  feel- 
ings"— 

At  that  instant  the  sharp  report 
of  a  rifle  caused  both  to  start,  and 
brought  every  man  to  his  feet. 

"It  is  me,  it  is  a  friend — a  friend 
— for  mercy's  sake  doh^ahoot 
again?"  |P 

"  It  is  Bates,"  cried  a  doften  men, 
"  we  know  his  voice." 

"You  might  as  well  have  found 
that  out  in  some  other  way  than 
by  shooting  at  me,"  mattered  the 
man,  as  he  came  limping  into 
camp;  "but  I  suppose,"  oonUnued 
he,  "it  was  my  own  fault;  but  how 
in  thunder  could  I  see  the  sentinel  ? 
the  rascal  was  lying  as  flat  as  a  red 
skin.  To  be  sure^  when  I  saw  the 
camp  I  did  not  think  of  the  sentinel, 
or  any  thing  else.  I  thought  Ihad 
been  fired  at  enough  for  one  day, 
and  didn't  dream  of  getting  this 
one  in  my  leg." 

"Where  is  your  company  I  how 
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eame  you  so  wonndiBd  f  oriod  Uie 
men,  pressing  eagerly  around  him. 

"Why,"  said  the  man,  "as  to 
where  they  are,  I  cannot  say ;  bot 
lean  tell  you  the  last  I  saw  of 
them.  It  was  about  noon  when 
we  were  fired  upon.  How  many 
Indians  there  were,  I  cannot  say ; 
as  myself  and  one  or  two  others 
were  shot  at  the  fii^t  fire.  My  arm 
was  broken,  which  Lt  S.  observing, 
he  ordered  roe  to  retire  to  the  rear 
and  there  secrete  myself.  I  did  so, 
and  was  afterwards  joined  by  Wil- 
liams, who,  being  badly  wounded 
in  the  knee,  did  not  like  to  run  ihe 
risk  of  being  discoTcred,  as  escape 
by  flight  would  be  to  him  impossi- 
ble ;  so  I  helped  him  up  into  a  tree 
where  he  would  be  more  likely  to 
escape  search  than  on  the  ground." 

"Did  you  hear  any  more  of 
Charles!"  said  Ck>l.  8.  "Did  :^oi 
hear  him  give  any  orders  by  which 
we  could  judge  what  were  his 
plans  r 

"I  did  not ;  but  as  I  helped  Wil- 
liams up  into  the  tree,  he  told  me 
fhat  Lt  S.  had  been  wounded,  and 
that  the  men  had  hid  him  in  some 
bushes  to  their  right  The  firing 
was  then  more4o  our  left ;  and  b^ 
fore  long  it  ceased ;  soon  after,  a 
single  shot,  and  then  such  a  horrid 
yelTfflled  the  air  that  I  believe  it 
will  ring  in  my  ears  forever," 

"Yee — ^yes" — cried  some  of  the 
men ;  "  tnat  was  when  the  last 
brave  fellow  fell,  or  when  they 
found  a  man  not  yet  dead." 

At  this  moment  Lt  Henry  ap- 
proached the  crowd.  Although  the 
storm  had  not  yet  ceased,  he  had 
flung  aside  his  cloak  and  was  clad 
in  a  dress  of  the  lightest  kind,  and 
most  fitted  forjM^ive  exertion.  The 
rifle  in  his  ha^,  and  pistols  in  his 
bdt  were  all  the  arms  he  bore. 

*Bates,"  said  he,  "where  were 
you  when  the  savages  first  showed 
thetaselvtof" 

"At  die  second  bend  of  the  river, 


where  some  of  our  men  tried  to 
ford  it  yesterday.  You  know  where 
I  mean." 

"Yes." 

**Well,  we  were  but  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  banks." 

"  Do  you  think  they  have  found 
Williams  or  young  8. 1" 

"No.  What  Indian,  with  all  his 
ounning,  would  ever  dream  of  a 
woundM  man's  climbing  a  tree! 
As  for  Lt8. 1  cannot  say,  as  I  did 
not  see  where  he  was  put." 

"8hall  we  leave  those  men  to 
die  r  said  young  Henry. 

"No,  no,"  cri^  a  hundred  voices. 

"Who  will  go  to  their  rescue T 

"I  will,  I  will— all  of  us." 

"That  would  be  too  many,"  said 
Henry :  "it  must  be  a  smau  party, 
that  can  act  secretly  enough  for 
this  enterprise.  Is  there  any  who 
will  make  one  of  a  party  of  twenty  T 

At  this  question  all  were  silent 
One  unacquainted  with  the  char- 
acter of  <Mir  backwoodsmen  might 
have  thought  them  influeiiced  by 
fear ;  but  it  was  not  so.  No  one 
was  at  first  willing  to  put  himself 
into  so  choice  a  party  as  the  pres- 
ent was  to  be.  It  was  but  for  a 
moment,  however,  when  one  of  the 
youngest  in  camp  stepped  forward. 

"Williams  is  my  brother,"  said 
he,  "I  shall  claim  to  be  one  of  the 
party." 

"And  I,  too,"  said  an  old  hunter; 
"Lt  8.  saved  my  life  at  the  risk  of 
his  own,  not  forty-eight  hours  ago." 

"Choose  for  yourself,  now,"  cried 
the  men,  as  no  one  else  advanced. 

Henry  stepped  among  them, 
touching  such  as  he  wanted  on  the 
shoulder.  These,  laving  aside  their 
blankets,  proceeded  to  the  side  of 
Williams  and  the  hunter.  Henry 
placed  himself  at  their  head,  and 
silently  they  departed.  The  hurried 
shake  of  the  hand,  and  the  low 
"God  bless  you,"  was  all  that 
passed  between  the  strongest  friends. 
For  a  fow  moments,  those  left  be- 
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hind  stood  conversiiig  lowly  aroand 
the  fires,  and  then  au  was  quiet  as 
before,  save  an  occasional  muttering 
from  the  tent  where  the  surgeon 
was  dressing  Bates*  wounds.  Al- 
though the  wound  in  his  leg  was 
not  as  bad  as  that  in  his  arm,  yet 
he  complained  only  of  the  former, 
and  said  it  was  natural  enough  for 
him  to  get  the  other ;  but  he  could 
scarce  forgive  the  sentinel  for  shoot- 
ing him  for  a  red  skin.  Lt  Henry 
had  left  the  camp  at  a  point  where 
no  fires  might  betray  nim  to  any 
out-lying  Indians,  and  had  struck 
at  once  into  a  thick  hammock. 
Following  a  small  trail  they  had 
passed  directly  through,  and  then 
took  at  once  to  the  open  pine  land. 
Fqt  about  4wo  hours  they  pro- 
ceeded as  rapidly  as  men  could, 
and  not  a  word  was  spoken.  Leav- 
ing the  open  country  they  passed 
through  a  narrow  swamp  and  en- 
tered one  where  the  low  palmetto 
leaves,  so  common  in  thpt  part  of 
the  country,  and  the  underbrush 
was  very  thick.  From  the  cau- 
tious manner  in  which  they  mrw 
proceeded,  it  was  evident  they  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  fall  in  with 
K>e8.  Leaving  his  place  in  the 
rear,  the  old  hunter  moved  silently 
to  the  side  of  his  ofiicer.  **Lt." 
says  he,  *'  we  must  be  near  where 
young  S.  and  Williams  are  hid ; 
you  had  better  let  me  go  ahead 
and  find  them,  for  if  you  come  sud- 
denly upon  them  they  may  take  us 
for  Indians,  and  make  noise  enough 
to  betray  us." 

Henry  assenting,  silently  halted 
his  little  band,  and  the  hunter  kept 
cautiously  on.  Whilst  the  men 
were  awaiting  his  return,  listening 
for  the  slightest  sound,  they  thoujg^ht 
once  or  twice  (as  the  wind  lulled 
for  a  moment,)  that  they  heaod  the 
sound  of  human  voices;  but  the 
next  blast  would  drown  it  all.  Ere 
long  the  hunter  returned  with  Wil- 
liamS)  who  told  them  the  savages 


had  searched  6very  bush,  even  un- 
der the  tree  he  was  upon,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  to  search 
those  more  to  the  west  Soon  after 
he  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol, 
and  then  a  loud  shout,  half  in  anger 
and  half  in  triumpth.  ^Tes,**  said 
one  of  the  men,  ^S.  had  pistols,  and 
some  red  skin  gotone  of  the  bullets.** 

^  I  can  swear  to  that,**  said  the 
bnnter,  "  for  when  W,  told  me  that, 
I  went  in  the  direction,  and  found 
a  dead  Indian  lying  by  a  clump  of 
high  palmetto,  and  the  bushes 
around  were  much  trampled.  As 
I  came  back,  W.  told  me  that  a 
party  of  Indians,  whom  he  thought 
bore  their  wounded,  went  south, 
whilst  the  others  went  west  shout- 
ing and  yelling.** 

Leaving  W.  who  was  now  com- 
paratively safe,  the  party  went  for- 
ward in  a  southwest  direction.  It 
was  evident  the  Indians  felt  pei^ 
fectly  secure  in  their  late  victory ; 
otherwise,  they  would  not  have 
divided  their  forces.  Speed  now 
appeared  their  greatest  object,  and 
they  wound  their  way  among  the 
clumps  of  palmetto  as  rapidly  as 
though  they  had  been  always  ac- 
customed to  those  paths.  Before 
long  they  could  distinctly  see  the 
light  from  a  fire  shining  on  the 
trees.  The  old  hunter  again  ap- 
proached Henry,  and  receiving  a 
nod,  started  off  to  the  left  so  as  to 
come  up  to  the  south  of  their  fire, 
because  the  Indians  would  expect 
no  foe  from  that  quarter,  and  the 
wind  would  blow  from  them  to  him. 
As  he  neared  the  fire,  the  bushes 
became  higher  but  not  so  thick, 
and  trees  of  larger  size  were  rather  • 
more  numerous.  Every  step  of 
the  experienced  oUL  ^^^  was  as 
cautiously  made  as'nhis  life,  or  the 
gaining  his  object  depended  oo 
each  one  of  them.  Only  one  large 
cluster  of  bushes  was  between  him 
and  the  fire;  watting  till  the  wind 
blew  more  wildly  by  than  ever,  and 
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he  had  gained  his  place.  Slightlj 
separating  the  leaves,  he  had  the 
warriors  and  their  captives  full  in 
view.  The  place  they  had  chosen 
for  their  torture  ground  was  singu- 
larly well  adapt^  to  the  purpose. 
A  large  oak  stood  in  the  centre  of 
an  otherwise  clear  space  of  ground, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  trees 
and  bushes;  on  the  other  flowed 
the  nvOT.  Directly  facing  him,  and 
tied  to  the  oak  was  Chanes  S.  His 
arms  and  feet  were  free :  but  his 
light  arm  hung  in  a  way  that 
plainly  showed  it  broken — his  left 
arm  rested  ix^  his  bosom,  and  his 
eye  keenly  watched  a  group  of 
about  twelve  Indians,  who  were  in 
front  of  him,  a  little  to  his  right. 
^  I  see,  I  see,"  muttered  the  hunter, 
^  the  boy  holds  in  his  left  hand  a 
knife,  which,  sooner  than  bear  their 
torture,  he  will  use  upon  hiit^self ; 
how  I  wish  the  rest  had  come  up 
with  me  I  I  am  afraid  to  go  back 
for  fear  it  will  be  too  late;  but 
what  can  I  do  alone  ?  I  wish  the 
boy  had  not  the  knife,  for  I  know 
the  bloody  savages  too  well  to  think 
they  will  be  in  a  hurry  to  see  the 
end  of  him,  but  they  may  drive 
him  to  the  deed,  and  I  am  afraid 
they  will  before  I  can  get  back. 
The  red  skins  are  moving  towards 
him  already.  No,  no,  it  will  not 
do  for  me  to  go  back.**  At  this 
xnoment  the  chief  raised  his  toma- 
hawk, and  before  the  hunter  could 
ffet  his  rifie  through^e  bushes  it 
had  been  hurled,  and  hung  quiver- 
ing in  the  tree  directly  above  the 
head  of  the  victim.  "  What  an  old 
fool  I  have  got  to  be,**  muttered 
the  old  man.  ^I  miffht  have  known 
they  would  not  let  him  die  so  easily. 
By  thunder  I  what  a  look  the  boy 
mve  their  oMef  then !  I  verily 
believe  the  red  skin  wilt  fall  in  love 
with  him,  he  bears  himself  so 
nobly."  The  Indians  noV  formed 
themselves  in  a  circle,  drew  their 
knives,  and  with  threatening  ges- 


tures began  their  dance.  Suddenly 
the  chief  leaving  the  circle  rushed 
to  his  captive  as  if  to  stab  him. 
As  quick  as  thought  the  eye  of  the 
scout  glanced  along  his  rifle,  his 
hand  was  on  the  trigger,  when  a 
strone  arm  arrested  him.  Turning 
fiercely  upon  th^  intruder,  he  be- 
held Lt  Henry,who,  uneasy  at  his  de- 
lay, had  come  forwaM  with  his  men. 

"Are  we  in  timef 

"For  v^igeance,  if  not  for  mercy." 

The  young  man  glanoed  his  eye 
at  the  dark  group  round  the  tree. 
"How  fer  is  it  to  the  river r 

"Hardly  twenty  rods." 

Turning  to  his  men,  he  ordered 
four  to  conceal  themselves  near  the 
river,  four  more  a  few  yards  to  his 
right ;  the  rest  cautiously  took  their 
places  as  near  where  the  scout  stood 
as  possible.  Two  of  the  parties 
had  orders  to  fire  on  the  first  op- 
portunity they  could  do  so,  without 
endangering  their  friend.  The  party 
by  the  river  were  to  reserve  their 
fire  for  any  who  might  attempt  to 
escape.  Several  of  the  savages 
held  in  their  hands  short  sticks,  to 
which  were  hung  some  of  the  scalpa 
thejr  had  taken ;  as  these  came  m 
front  of  Charles,  they  whirled  them 
in  his  face,  asking  in  broken  ikig- 
lish,  "Do  you  know  him  ?  what 
warrior  wore  this  ?"  Then,  as  they 
passed  him,  would  boast  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  taken 
them.  Others,  still  more  barbarous, 
would  slap  them  in  his  face,  and 
as  the  young  man  sickened  and 
turned  awav,  would  sneeringly  ob- 
serve, "white  man  don't  love  his 
friends  much." 

The  same  idea  that  the  left  hand 
(tffthe  captive  held  a  knife,  now 
seemed  to  seize  the  chief;  for,  leav- 
ing the  circle,  he  stepped  slowly 
towards  him,  his  eye  fixed  upon 
his ;  suddenly,  giving  his  left  arm 
a  jerk,  he  pulled  it  from  his  bosom. 
For  a  moment  they  struggled  to- 
gether.   It  was  a  moment  of  agony 
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to  the  captive's  frienda,  who  dared  before  he  could  extricate  it,  the ' 
neither  stir,  nor  fire,  for  fear  of  knife  of  the  savage  was  in  his  side, 
causing  his  instant  death.  During  A  triumphant  yell  burst  fix>ni  the 
the  struggle,  something  glittering  lips  of  the  red  man,  and  died  away, 
fell  to  the  earth.  **  Does  the  white  strangely  mingled  with  the  report 
man  so  love  gold  that  he  clings  to  of  Henry's  pistol.  To  the  astonish- 
it  even  in  death  ?"  asked  the  ohief^  ment  of  all  be  arose — the  knife 
as  he  stooped  to  mck  it  up.  But  hanging  from  his  side ;  it  had 
as  his  eye  glanced  on  it  in  the  glanced  on  his  powder  horn  and 
light,  he  gave  such  a  laugh  and*  stuck  among  the  bullets  of  hia 
yell  of  triumph  as  made  the  vouth  pouch,  which  hung  below, 
turn  awav  in  horror.  &>lding  it  As  day  began  to  dawn,  it  waa 
over  his  h^  he  showea  it  to  his  judged  prudent  to  reUim  to  camp 
warriors,  who  instantly  started  fi>r  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  it  was 
the  fire,  each  anxious  to  get  a  torch  thought  the  other  party  of  Indiana 
light,  that  the  young  man  miffht  codd  not  be  far  o£  Litters  were 
more  distinctly  behold  the  &ce  £at  made  on  which  were  placed  the 
so  beautifully  smiled  there.  **  Your  hunting  shirts  of  the  dead  Indians 
young  squaw  smiles  on  you  now,''  and  their  wouDded  friends.  The 
said  the  chief,  idio  stood  alone  by  party  arrived  safe  in  camp,  but  upon 
Charles.  ^^Howjong  will  it  be  be-  examination  of  the  wounded  men, 
fore  she  smiles  on  another!"    A  it  was  deemed  best  for  them  to 

dozen  rifles  flashed  from  the  dark-  proceed  to  the  station  at  V ^ 

ness  around,  and  seven  or  eight  where  better  shelter  could  be  pro- 
Indiana  fell  where  tbey  stood,  some  cured.  Alice  was  also  there,  and 
wounded,  some  dead ;  one  or  two,  could  bestow  that  attention  on  her 
as  they  leaned  over  the  fire,  fell  brother,  which,  more  than  any 
into  it,  and  experienced  the  agony  thing  else,  would  aid  his  recovery, 
they  intended  fi>r  another.  The  The  gallant  little  band  who  had  so 
remainder  tried  to  escape  to  the  nobly  rescued  them,  was  ordered 
river.  The  chief  started  so  sud-  to  be  their  escort,  and  before  mid- 
denly  as  to  drop  the  miniature  he  night  Henry  had  delivered  S.  to 
held,  and  sprang  with  the  rest  for  the  care  of  bis  sister.  What  hia 
the  river ;  but  the  flash  of  the  rifles  feelings  were,  you  can  better  con- 
on  its  banks  told  him  all  hope  of  ceive  than  I  describe,  and  how  she 
escape  was  cut  off*.  Drawing  his  has  rewarded  him,  you  know  best^ 
knife,  he  turned  to  rush  on  hia  cap-  **I  know!  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do.** 
tive — his  hand  was  at  his  throat,  ''Stop,  stop,"  said  the  old  man^ 
his  arm  was  descending,  when  it  laughing, ''yoimaay  not  have  remem- 
was  grasped*  and  instead  of  a  pris-  bered  that,  though  your  father's 
oner,  he  clasped  one  in  every  wi^  name  is  not  Henry,  your  another's 
his  eoual.  Lt  Henry  had  flung  is  Alice.  You  see  I  have  duly  given 
himself  so  violently  between  his  you  some  of  the  names  wrong.  But 
ftdend  and  the  foe,  that  he  fell  with  did  your  uncle  S.  never  tell  you 
the  latter  to  the  earth.  The  r«d  anything  about  it  I" 
man  was  underneath  him;  but  as       ''He  once  said  he 


his  hand  still  grasped  a  knife,  and 
as  Henry  had  none,  there  Beamed 
little  chance  for  him.  Henry's  right 


was  indebted 
to  my  fatl^r,  for  his  life,  but  not  a 
word  more." 
"  It  is  very  singular,"  said  the  old 


hand  held  a  pistol;  but  his  arm  man,  "but  When  they  are  as  old  as  I 
had  clasped  the  warrior  so  firmly  am,  they  will  talk  more  of  such 
that  it  had  fallen  beneath  him,  and  things." 
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In  the  enameratioB  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  Southern  authors  in  the 
particular  of  publication,  it  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  eye  of  most  of 
oar  citizens  who  have  treated  of  this 
subiect,  that  the  greatest  of  all  is, 
perhaps,  the  distance  from  New 
York  and  Boston;  by  reason  of 
which,  the  local  reputation  of  a 
Southern  writer  can  be  of  no  avail 
with  the  publisher,  and  that,  by 
consequence,  critics  in  the  haste  of 
skimming  over  a  new  volume, — 
the  name  of  whose  author  is  heard 
for  the  first  time, — will  often  dis- 
courage the  lar^  publishing  houiee 
from  undertaking  the  work  at  all. 
Tlie  fiate  of  the  ^  brave  men  who 
lived  before  Agamemnon,*'  is  realiz- 
ed by  the  Poet  or  Essayist  in  this 
respect:  for  as  those  brave  are  all 
forgotten,  ^^carentquiavaiemcro^ 
mo  an  author  will  be  soon  coitlgned 
to  oblivion, — and  his  works  will 
follow — unless  some  TickiM|  or 
Harper  or  Appleton  present  Mn  to 
the  reading  world.  We  will  not 
undertake  here  to  enumerate  the 
reasons  which  may  influence  men 
to  publish  and  pay  for  the  whole 
edition;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
there  are  many  good  reasons, — for 
at  all  events,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  reasons  which  detnde 
the  writers  not  to  do  so) — :why  men 
seefit^o  decline  publication  in  book 
form :  sudi  i^  the  feeling  that  if  the 
book  were  worth  publishing  some 
om  would  have  undertaken  it,  or 
tlMfe.  reluctance  to  "*  force  out''  a 
wc^k,  as  we  once  heard  a  younff 
wiriter  object, — or  worse  than  all, 
inadequacy  of  means;  these,  with 
many  such  reasons,  may  deter  wri- 
ters of  real  merit.  In  some  instan- 
ces a  shrinking  from  publicity, 
wluch,  perhaps,  is  the  most  effe^ 


ive  of  all,  induces  authors  to  hesi- 
tate and  postpone ;  leaving  to  pos- 
terity only  a  tradition  that  they 
might  have  done  noUe  work,  or, 
^hat  is  about  as  bad,  a  jumble  of 
ill-edited  posthumous  writings^ 
which,  for  the  want  of  proper  cor- 
rection and  arrangemeiy^  pass  un- 
der the  ban  of  mediocrity.  This 
last  reflection  becomes  the  more  se- 
rious when  we  remember  that  this 
shrinking  hesitating  class  would  be, 
in  almost  every  instance,  perfectly 
re-assured  by  the  ofiers  of  any  psac- 
tical  man  to  publish  on  his  own  re^ 
sponsibility ;  thereby,  in  some  sort, 
vouching  for  the  quality  of  the  lit- 
erary wares,  in  the  respect  of  mar- 
ketahlenese ;  and  putting  his  im- 
primatur to  it  as  ne  had  done  to 
ancient  and  modem  classics.  While 
publishers  are  notoriously,  not  the 
best  judges  of  the  character  of 
works  presented  for  their  opinion 
in  relation  to  publishing, — as  in 
the  case  of  new  works  from  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  which  sold  for  ten 
pounds,  to  Alexander  Smith's ;  po- 
ems which  were  so  often  refused,— 
still,  the  effect  of  an  assurance  from 
a  well-known  publisher  would  gen- 
erally- be,  that  the  writer  would 
suffer  the  book  to  go  to  press. 

Mr.  Davidson  has  written  a 
great  deal  of  really  meritorious 
poetry,  which  has  been  published 
and  re-published  in  the  newspa- 
pers, magazines,  &c  A  Scrap- 
book  lies  before  us,  in  which  are 
contained  nearly  all  of  his  wriUngs 
From  these  we  propose  to  make 
a  ^w  extracts,  with  the  view  of 
calling  forth  expressions  of  opinion 
which  we  trust  will  decide  him  to 
giverihe  world  a  volume.  Before 
we  proceed  to  the  quotations,  we 
will  advert  to  a  few  points  which 
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bear  immediately  npoD  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  his  style, 
and  the  most  notable  peculiarities 
of  his  compositions.  It  has  been 
sometimes  objected  that  his  style  is 
obscure.  Now,  it  may  be  well  to 
observe,  that  obbourity  is  entirely 
relative:  Smith  may  see  the  point, 
Jones  may  not ;  and  before  we  con- 
conclude  upon  a  defect  so  import- 
ant as  this,  we  ought  to  be  sure 
whether  it  be  our  own  fault  or  the 
author's:  in  the  same  manner  that 
Coleridge  gave  his  caution,  ^  until 
you  understand  a  writer's  igno- 
rance, presume  yourself  ignorant  of 
his  understanding.''  Besides,  there 
is  a  certain  obscurity  which  is  in- 
separable from  particular  kinds  of 
composition,  and  as  Bayne  remarks, 
^attendant  upon  certain  moods  of 
genius;"  the  strong  surge  of  passion, 
bearing  a  writer  along,  may  render 
him  incapable  of  attending  to  the 
small  niceties  of  composition  and 
putting  in  those  little  links,  on 
which  clearness  depends.  *  *  * 
The  theme,  toOf  may  be  so  remote 
from  the  beaten  tracks  of  thought, 
the  idea  mag  so  far  underlie  the 
general  growth  of  practical  think- 
ing,  that  effort  beyond  what  all 
readers  will  give,  is  necessary  to 
their  intelligence."  Moreover  Mr. 
Davidson  is  fastidious  in  his  forms 
of  expression — his  taste  is  dainty  in 
the  selection  of  words,  and  hk  sub- 
limated modes  of  utterance  often 
give  the  idea  of  obscurity.    Ten- 

ason,  Poe  and  Keats,  and  above 
,  the  Brownings,  have  evidently 
had  much  to  do  with  the  formation 
of  his  style.  This,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  is  peculiarly  the  spirit  of  the 
compositions  of  this  last  quarter  of 
a  century :  critical  in  choice  of 
words,  dainty  in  music,  to  that  de- 
gree that  our  later  school  is  called 
obscure  in  the  one  respect,  fanciful 
in  the  other.  As  to  subjects,  Mr. 
Davidson's  writings  are,  for  the 
most  part,  upon  the  varied  themes 


of  Solitude  and  Isolation  and  Sad- 
ness :  that  indefinable  something 
which  is  darker  than  sorrow,  more 
dignified  than  melancholy, — is  usu- 
ally the  key  note.  Alone — alone- 
alone  rings  from  these  stains,  too 
often  for  the  Deroocritan  philoso- 
phers. In  the  words  of  Poe,  "a 
certain  taint  of  sadness  is  insepara- 
bly connected  with  all  the  higher 
manifestations  of  true  Beauty." 
Next,  perhaps,  is  Love  of  Nature — 
his  descriptions  of  scenery  are  all 
well  done ;  and  in  these  times,  it  is 
a  rare  gift. 

Another  highly  poetic  element, 
often  aimed  at  and  generally  at- 
tained, is  unliteralness  ;  mere  sug- 
gestion— leading  the  mind  inten- 
tionally into  an  indefinite  sphere  of 
thought,  fency  or  feeling.  This 
element,  when  restrained  within  le- 
gitimate bounds  of  clearness,  is 
indispensable.  The  untold  is  the 
life  of  many  a  true  poem  ;  4id  in 
order  not  to  be  tedious,  we  will  re- 
fer our  readers  to  the  great  Essay 
on  ^Tennyson  and  his  teachers^ 
wherein  Mr.  Bayne  discusses  the 
quesliftn  of  Imagination  under  the 
two  mrms.  Imagination  delineadve 
and  Imagination  stimulative.  (At 
p.  73.)    ^  ^ 

Such,  then,  are  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  Mr,  Davidson's  poems : 
a  few  specimens  will  illustrate  these 
points : 

From  the  poem  **  Thoughts  on  Ccum'i 

Head:' 
*<I  stood  upon  the  mouDtaio's  brow  at 

dawD, 
To  greet  in  dewy  glimpse  the   differing  ' 

pedes 
That  seotmel  aroand   this    sorereigo 

height, 
Which  rears  o'er  all  its  loyal  Roman 

head—        " 
So  proud,  so  stem  in  look  and  haughty 

rears 
His  brow  that  seems  to  look  without  a 

smile 
Without  a  frown,  or  love,  or  hate,  or 

hope; 
And  so  has  gased  for  untold  centuries 
Upon  that  concave  waste,  that  plain 

which  sweeps 
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Out  from  its  base  below — the  Dismal^s 
wild — 

Aad  so  has  gazed  and  ages  yet  will  gaze. 

In  profile,  Roman — Fancy  felt  its  power ; 

The  laurel  on  its  brow  by  Nature  twined 

Suggested  him  who  "  n^ver  looked  along 

Tke  land  he  made  not  Rom^s  ;"  and  clas- 
sic taste 

Has  named  it  Cjbsak's  Hsas." 

The  poet*ft  mind  then  revels  in  a 
series  of  beautiful  thoughts,  similes 
and  suggestions ;  would  that  we 
could  quote  it  all  I  But  the  poem 
which  we  prefer  in  this  respec;t  is 
one  entitled*  "  The  voices  of  Na- 
ture:^ the  idea  being  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  world  without^  is  but 
an  echo  of  that  within:  things  are 
not  as  thej  may  seem  to  be  to  others, 
but  as  we  feel  them  to  be  in  our- 
selves— the  "  Mirrors  of  the  Uni- 
verse :"  we  quote  a  few  lines : 

■  *'  I  gazed  upon 


The  crescent  moon  one  summer  eve, 

when  thought 
Was  busy  with  my  gloomy  past ;  a  few 
Swift  feathery  clouds  traversed  the  sky 

which  gave 
— Or  seemed  to  give — the   Queen    of 

Night  a  spe^ 
Wild,  fitful  and  unsteady  through  the 

void 
Of  night.  It  seemed — thatcrescentjteon, 

a  wreck  ^ 

Hurled  wildly  from  Its  spheral  course,  a 

piece, 
A  fragment  dashed  in  uselessness,  away, 
The  last,  imperfect  and  abortive  child 
Of  monster-mothering  Night.     Prefig* 

ured.  too, 
In  that  lost  solitary  crum,  I  saw 
The  tost  dark  Prince  of  universal  sin 
Dashed  down  from  liffht  and  hope  and 

heaven ;  a  fiend 
Scathed,  singed  and  bloody,  hurling  on 

through  space. 
Abandoned  by  a  shuddering  universe 
That  hissed  him  as  he  fell*" 

Then  change  of  feeling  on  another 
day  brought  a  corresponding  change 
in  his  ideas  of  the  Moon  and  Night ; 
when  he 

*•  Owned  the  purifying  presence 

known 
To  hallow  beauty^s  train  ;  and  gazing 

then 
Upon  her  smiling  (ace  felt  deep  within, 
My  soul — to  every  claim  awake,  alive 
To  Beauty's  majesty  in  every  phase 
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Of  light  or  life— feh  deep  the  wildering 

spell 
Of  loveliness.    Each  star  became  a  wish, 
And  every  wish  concentred  in  that  hour 
And  all  that  hour  is  but  one  smile — a 

smile  « 

Upon  the  face  of  her  whose  heart  beat 

near 
To  mine.    ♦    ♦    ♦    And  softly  o'er 
The  bosom-evening  stole  a  melody 
A  wild  duet,  the  burden  of  whose  song 
Re-echoed  in  refrain,  ^^Mineown — mine 

own!" 
♦        ♦♦♦♦• 
"  Thus  every  form  and  every  scene  oo 

earth 
Conveys  no  feeling  in  itself.    «    «    • 
The  heart  re/leeted  is  it's  highest  power, 
Like  Lilly's,  Sibly'v,  or  Agrippa's  glass 
That  calls  to  light  what  e'er  the  heart 

enshrines." 

In  the  same  way,  in  his  ^Darker 
Momtnte^  we  read : 

"  I  gazed,  eye- introverted,  Gloster-like 
Upon  mine  own  deformity  of  soul 
And  in  that  Mirror  of  the  Untveree^ 
In  SELF — distorted,   warped  and  vapor- 
veiled 
By  passion,  I  beheld  no  thing  of  love. 
Or  beauty  .or  of  light :  the  amtle  that  met 
Me^  spoke  of  Judas'  in  Gethsemene  ! 
The  door  of  hospitality  that  turned 
To  entertain  the  stranger-guest,  shut  to 
With  slam  that  shrieked  a  dismal  sounds 
Chillon  ! 

In   ''Her  tear''  we  find   these 
beautiful  stanzas : 

**  Thev  say,  recorded  guilt  though  deep 
Will  fade  from  Vengeance's  book  above 
If  the  recording  angel  weep 
Responsive  to  such  tears  of  love. 
Then  may  the  blotting  tribute  given. 
For  mankind's  errors  all  atone : 
Since  none  again  may  rise  to  Heaven 
Like  this,  in  later  years — alone ! 
They  say  there  dwells  a  guardian  charm 
In  drops  that  Beauty's  eye-lid  lave. 
That  shields,  as  with  an  angel-arm 
The  soul  that  nought  beside  can  save." 

From  the  poem  "  An  hour  each 
Year^  we  quote : 

**  An  hour  each  year  since  that  one 
hour 
Alone,  I  dedicate  to  thee — 
Alone,  to  seek  this  spot,  where  lower 
Those  morning-clouas  of  memory. 
Thy  presence  then,  thy  word,  thy  tear 
This  clambering  vine  and  flower  recall. 
Their  perfumed  breath,  still  floating  here 
Is  mingled  mournfully  with  all. 
With  all  %  with  starlight,  step  and  hoar, 
With  tones  subdued  and  breezes  free 
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With  siloQce  and  its  thrilling  power 
With  all  of  life  and  death— with  Tbke.** 

In  this  vein  the  longer  poem, 
"  Mona^  was  writteD ;  it  is  the 
coropletest  of  all,  but  it  ought  to  be 
given  entire  in  order  to  be  at  all 
understood  :  it  is  a  visit  to  his  birth- 
place, where  he  discovers  in  his 
musings, 

" by  quicker  pulsing  heart  and  flush 

Of   soul,  that  hallowed  shades  were 
nigh"— 

and  with  these  angel -forms  the  poet 
communes,  and  two  fair  spirits,  of 
one  of  which  he  says — 

**  And  'round  thy  brow 
A  band  of  flame  plaved  like  a  memory 
Of  love-a  cold  and  pliosphorescent  flame 
That  quivered  quick,  then  faded  in  the 

light 
Of  more  than  mother' »^  more  than  mortal 
lover 

"With  thee,  a  Itost 
Of  hasty  hopes  came  hu  rdling  home  to  die; 
With  A«r  there  came — 
'Twas  all  in  memory — there  came   no 

host, 
But  one  intense  and  rapturous  sover- 
eign Hope 
That  seemed  to  rise  and  glow  and  mod- 
ulate 
My  being's  music  for  an  hour,  for  one 
Sole  maddening  end — to  die!  But  peace 

to  these 
And  peace  to  her  and  lady,  peace  to 
thee." 

At  random,  we  select  a  few  nota- 
ble verses : 

"  But  a  voice,  like  duteous  Sorrow's 
Swells  through  this  darkening  air, 
And  with  wail  of  widowed  morrows 
Has  drowned  devotion's  prayer." 

"  There  were  life  and  lightness  in  thai 

liquid  laugh 
And  love  in  all  those  gentle  voices." 

"  Hour  of  meeting — hour  to  sever — 
Ne'er  was  hour  so  bright  as  this ; 
Here  alone  did  (here,  if  eyer) 
Agony  and  rapture  kisa." 


**  A  lonely  man,  alone  afraid 
To  say  again  Good-bye." 

**  Two  pilgrims  met  at  Mecca's  wall 
Embrace  in  holy  Allah's  name. 
Their  missions  one — in  prayer  to  fall 
These  chance-led  lonely  pilgrims  came. 
Two  beings  meet  at  Passion's  shrine 
Like  pious  pilgrims,  one  in  heart, - 
Like  them  adore,  one  hour  divine 
Like  them  adoring,  both  depart." 

**  And  I  hare  mused  by  Beauty's  side 
And  dreamed  such  rosy  lips  were  given 
To  breathe  the  love  by  angels  sighed 
That  halfoCetLnh,  that  ALLof  Heaven  r* 

We  might  go  on  to  quote  large- 
ly from  the  poems :  the  beautifal 
lyric :  **  Why  is  the  name  of  Mary 
sweet,"  "  Infanda,"  "The  whispered 
name,*'  **  There's  a  feeling  in  life," 
'*  The  two  wing^"  "  Enriqueta,"  d^c^ 
d^c.  But  we  have  quoted  enough 
to  show  the  peculiar  character  of 
Mr.  Davidson's  genius.  Mr.  Davtd- 
SON  is  a  young  man  still — a  grad- 
uate of  our  State  College,  and  is 
now  Professor  of  Greek  at  the  Col- 
lege at  Winnsboro\  S,  C,  He  is  a 
fine  scholar  and  a  man  of  great 
taste,  as  his  numerous  prose  articles 
will  show.  In  conclusion  let  us  ex- 
prett  the  hope  that  he  will  soon 
i&vm  the  country  with  a  complete 
edition  of  his  poems — which,  as  we 
are  sure,  will  make  him  a  name  in 
our  Southern  literature,  and  give 
him  a  high  rank  among  our  best 
writers.  It  is  vain  to  talk  about 
Southern  literature  without  en- 
couraging the  men  who  have  the 
capacity  to  build  it:  ^the  magic 
word"  is  sorely  needed.  Encourage- 
ment must  be  afforded  to  our  young 
writers  if  we  ever  expect  them  to  do 
anything. 
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MY    SISTER-IN-LAW. 

I  regret  to  say  that  our  relations  with  this  power  are  less  satisfactory. — Pren- 
d*n^s  message. 

I  said  -to  myself,  when  I  married  my  wife, 
The  mother  has  shut — in  the  coffin — her  jaw ; 

There's  never  an  aunt  for  a  plague  to  my  life; 
But,  ah !  I  forgot  me  the  sister-in-law! 

Ob,  yes,  I  forgot !  and  assuredly  there, 

When  I  thought  I  was  ripe,  I  was  wretchedly  raw ; 

Oh  yes,  I  fotgot !  but«  Vm  safe  to  declare, 
Jwas^nt  forgot  by  my  sister-in-law. 

She  came  e'er  the  honey-moon's  sunshiny  light 
From  the  marital  sky  had  begun  to  withdraw  ; 

She  came !  and  the  orb,  that  was  beaming  so  bright, 
Went  out  in  the  cloud  of  my  sister-in-law  J 

Twas  "only  a  visit !"  to  give  us  relief 

From  demon  Ennui's  disa^eeable  claw ; 
The  visits  we  read  of  are  rather  more  brief, 

— She  wtui'nt  an  angel«  my  sister-in-law ! 

Our  chamber  to  spare  was  exceedingly  neat. 
With  its  hens-feather  bed  and  its  carpet  of  straw ; 

She  took  it !  and  never  a  guest  can  I  greet 
With  a  couch  over  night,  but  my  sister-in-law. 

She  took  the  whole  house  1  for  the  very  first  sound 

Of  attack  was  a  genuine  Gallic  §elat  j 
And  soon  was  my  impotent  dynasty  crowned 

With  the  petticoat  flag  of  my  sister-in-law ! 

I  knuckled  forever ;  as  though  I  were  still 
The  boy  that  I  was  when  [  knuckled  at  taw; 

I  found  I  had  no  representative  will 
In  the  absolute  shall  of  my  sister-in-law. 

The  servants  I  never  could  manage  she  taught, 
Of  the  sound  of  her  voice,  a  most  sensible  awe ; 

The  brats  in  the  yard  ran  away  at  the  thought 
Of  the  fierce  wicked  eye  of  my  sister-in-law! 

She  set  up  our  carriage,  whose  ponderous  weight 
Was  more  than  the  family  pony  could  draw  \ 

The  furniture,  carpets,  the  wine  and  the  plate 
Were  not  to  the  taste  of  my  sister-in-law. 

And  daily  at  shopping  she  traveled  her  round. 
In  search  of  the  newest  imported  kick-shaw ; 

—Wherever  the  silks  and  the  laces  were  found# 
I  settled  the  bills  for  my  sister-in-law. 
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Her  voice,  to  my  ears,  iso*t  sweet  in  Its  flow ; 

"But  a  prince  with  bis  hair  and  a  count  with  his  yov, 
Came  oAen  to  sing ;  and  I'm  happy  to  know 

It  was  not  with  my  wife  but  my  sister-in-law ! 

And  then  there  were  tborough-bred  visits  and  calls. 
With  all  thai  is  food  for  society's  maw — 

As  elegant  dinners  and  brilliantest  balls, 
Abroad  and  at  home,  for  my  sister-in-law. 

She  borrowed  my  money :  and  if  it  be  true 
'*  The  pennie*s  the  jewel  that  beautifies  a',^^ 

I  think  I  have  done  all  a  mortal  could  do 
A  beauty  to  make  of  my  sister-in-law! 

She  stirred  up  my  meek  little  wife  to  rebel, 
And  taught  her  the  use  of  a  pish  and  a  pshaw ; 

These  bed-curtain  lectures,  I  know  very  well. 
Are  preached  from  a  text  of  my  sister-in-law ! 

My  son  of  an  heir,  from  the  day  of  his  birth, 
Was  growing  exceedingly  bonnie  and  braw  ; 

I  think  he  was  rather  too  good  for  this  earth, 
I  km^w'he  was  dosed  by  my  sister-in-law. 

My  girl,  who  is  tender,  as  yet,  in  her  years, 
Delights  but  in  frippery,  gilt  and  gew-gaw  j 

If  ever  a  '^  no"  I  adventure,  the  tears 
Bring  positive  '*  yes"  from  myiiister-in-law  ! 

No  comfort  for  me !  for  the  food  that  is  doled, 
At  dinner,  a  crow  wouldn't  put  in  his  craw ; 

The  beef  it  is  burnt,  and  the  soup  it  is  cold — 
We  always  must  wait  for  my  sister-in-law. 

There^s  never  a  laugh,  with  that  hole  in  my  sleeve ! 

In  stocking  and  glove  there  is  many  a  flaw ; 
If  buttons  are  ever  sewed  on,  £  believe 

It  mvst  be  on  the — 4lr$9»  of  my  sister-in-law ! 

A  gossip  with  wife — I  can  never  have  that — 

A  voice  like  the  note  of  a  quarrelsome  daw 
Begins,  and  the  chatter  *s  the  death  of  all  chat, 
/  As  I  wish  it  might  be  of  my  sister-in-law. 

Alas,  for  the  tyranny !  sharper  to  men 
Than  tooth  of  a  serpent,  or  teeth  of  a  saw  ! 

She  is  cock  of  the  walk!  I  am  only  the  ken. 
And  very  much  pecked  by  my  sister-in-law ! 

O,  I  said  to  myself,  when  I  married  my  wife, 
The  mother  has  shut — in  the  coffin — her  jaw ; 

There's  never  an  aunt  for  a  plague  to  my  life } 
Bat,  ah!  I  forgot  me  the  sister-in-law! 
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The  past  month  must  be  regarded  as 
an  eventful  period  in  the  history  of  our 
city.  It  has  been  signalized  by  the  fine 
Oratory  of  Everett,  the  keen  analytical 
disquisition  of  Thornwell,  the  opening 
of  an  Art  Gallery  with  every  prospect 
of  the  most  brilliant  snccess,  the  meet- 
ing, and  organization  ofiheJS/lh  annual 
Convention  of  the  Youno  Men's  Chris- 
TiA3f  Association,  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  all  parts  of  the  States,  and 
froin  British  America,  and  lastly,  by  the 
manifestation  of  a  degree  of  religious 
enthusiasm  among  all  classes  of  our  peo- 
ple, unparalleled,  it  has  been  said,  in 
the  annals  of  Charleston. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  13th  of  April, 
Mr.  Everett  delivered  in  the  spacious 
Hall  of  the  South  Carolina  Institute, 
thronged  to  its  utmost  capacity,  by  the 
Hite  of  the  City,  his  celebrated  Oration 
on  Washington,  which  was  followed  on 
the  very  next  evening,  by  his  scarcely 
less  celebrated  Address  upon  Charity. 
We  had,  on  two  former  occasions,  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  hearing  Mr.  Ever- 
ett speak,  and  were  anxious  to  discover 
whether  the  first  impression  of  his 
powers  would  be  confirmed.  His  recent 
efforts  have  satisfactorily  settled  the 
question,  and  therefore, —  presuming 
that  the  topic  is  still  one  of  interest — 
we  propose  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of 
what  seem  to  us,  Mr.  Everett's  special 
characteristics  as  a  writer,  and  Orator. 
Let  us  first  consider  him  as  an  Orator. 
Personally,  few  men  have  been  more 
highly  gifted.  To  a  commanding  pres- 
ence, and  naturally  graceful  carriage, 
he  unites  a  voice  of  great  power,  and 
sweetness.  It  has,  besides,  been  elab- 
orately cultivated.  Knowing  the  charm, 
little  short  of  magic,  which  resides  in 
human  tons^  rightly  graduated  to  the 
character  of  the  sentiment  expressed, 
Mr.  Everett  has  spared  no  pains  in 
perfecting  to  the  minutest  details  the 
pand  Organ  of  speech  with  which  he 
18  endowed;  equal  labour  has  been 
bestowed  upon  all  other  points  essential 
to  impressive  elocution;  every  minu- 
test gesture  has  a  purpose,  and  is  pro- 
ductive of  a  special  effect,  long  before 
determined  upon.    He  is  emphatically 


an  Orator  matU^  and  not  borni  for  de- 
spite the  personal  gifts  to  which  we  have 
referred,  Mr.  Everett  labours  under  the 
disadvantage  of  being  somewhat  of  a 
Phlegmatic.  Through  the  deep,  organ- 
like music  of  his  utterance,  through  all 
his  impressive  declamation,  and  grace- 
ful action,  there  runs  an  under  current 
of  native  coldness  of  temperament  which 
even  the  force  of  supremest  Art,  is  un- 
able wholly  to  overcome.  He  does  not 
thrill  us  with  lightning  phrases,  hot 
and  swift  from  the  depths  of  the  soul; 
he  does  not  electrify  us  by  a  single  word 
pregnant  with  passion  and  meaning; 
his  iufluence  consists  rather  tn  the  sm- 
tattled  unity  of  his  all  but  perfect  eloeti* 
tion; — the  same  criticism,  may,  in  our 
opinion,  be  passed  upon  his  style  as  a 
writer.  Even  in  his  great  Washington 
Oration,  incomparably  the  noblest  of 
his  public  performances,  we  listened 
vainly  to  catch  the  true  ring  of  the  pro 
founuest  originality, or,  the  boldest  imag 
ination  in  thought. 

Correct,  polished,  beautiful  as  the 
notes  of  the  Dorian  flute,  his  sentences 
were  rhythmieaUy^  as  harmonious  as 
Art  and  study  could  make  them,  but 
they  lacked  that  Promethian  tire,  that " 
energy  divine,  which  can  only  be  im- 
parted to  language  by  the  inner  work- 
ings of  the  spirit,  by  the  inspiration 
born  of  passion,  and  winged  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

He  does  not,  as  Patrick  Henry  must 
have  done — awe,  master,  and  bind  down 
his  audience  by  the  forces  of  a  spell 
vigorous  as  the  grasp  of  a  Cyclops,  and 
burning  as  the  core  of  Etna ;  on  the 
c-ontrary,  the  general  disposition  of  his 
hearers  is,  to  exclaim,  as  each  pleasing 
period  is  rounded  oflf  by  his  sonorous 
voice;  "how  charming!  how  delight- 
ful !  what  a  genial  sentiment,  or  happy 
simile!"  They  are  perfectly  self-pos- 
sessed, nay!  even  critical  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  silvery  shower  of  his  elo- 
quence ;  they  are  seldom  made  for  a 
moment  to  forget  their  surroundings,  to 
forget  themselves  ;  to  stand  silent,  hushed, 
quivering,  before  the  terrible  majesty 
of  genius,  thoroughly  possessed  with  the 
grandeur  of  some  stirring  theme,  con- 
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scious  that  for  the  time,  it  is  indeed  the 
^Oracle  of  God/  the  chosen  channel  where 
through  the  streams  oi  heavenly  truth 
or  of  heavenly  beauty,  must  be  commu- 
nicated  to  humanity. 

We  therefore  deny  that  Mr.  Everett 
can  be  ranked  among  the  ^Miesi  of 
Orators,  nor  yet,  in  its  true  philosophical 
sense,  among  the  really  original,  the 
permanent.  Catholic,  suggestive,  immor- 
tal thinkers  of  the  Land.  His  Addresses 
—-that  on  Washington  especially — will 
/»w,  but  how?  as  specimens  of  exqui- 
site purity  of  ^ic^m>7«,  of  the  most  win- 
ning grace  and  beauty  of  style^  these 
being  their  pre-eminent  merits,  far  more 
than  as  substantial  contributions  to  the 
original,  or  imaginative  eloquence  of 
the  country.  The  expression  of  Daniel 
Webster,  so  often  quoted,  which  desig- 
nates Mr.  Everett  as  "the  Corinthian 
pillar  ofMassachusetts"  that  pillar  which 
from  the  pediment  to  the  volutes  of  the 
capital  has  ever  been  considered  the 
embodyment  o(the  gracefulin  fornty  and 
of  the  graceful  alone,  is  significant  as  a 
comparison,  and  truthful  as  an  illustra- 
tion. 

His  mind,  wholly  unlike  that  of  Cal- 
houn, partakes  not  of  the  stern  sub- 
limity of  the  Doric  order,  nor,  like 
Webster's  does  it  present  a  union  of 
Doric  simplicity  with  Ionic  richness;  it 
is  simply  as  the  latter  well  termed  it 
CoriiUhtan  in  mould,  and  Corinthian  in 
cuhure. 

We  may  even  carry  the  comparison 
further,  and  say,  that  as  the  noblest  ago 
of  Greek  liberty,  and  of  Greek  Art  had 
passed  away,  when  this  third,  and  last 
style  of  architecture  came  into  vogue, 
nnd  that  there  is  something  of  florid 
superfluity  incorporated  with  its  very 
beauty — so,  in  Mr.  Everett's  style  of 
eloquence,  we  feel  that  more  importance 
is  given  to  the  ^Wy,  the  environments, 
therA«/oricofa  subject  than  is  altogether 
consistent  with  the  clear  eluciMtion, 
the  direct  and  vigorous  exposition  of 
its  essential  Spirit.  We  have  entered 
into  this  criticism,  or  rather,  we  have 
made  these  suggestive  remarks,  in  no 
dogmatic,  or  supercilious  temper.  We 
have  simply  given  utterance  to  our  con- 
victions. Whether  they  be  right  or 
wrong,  the  Future  will  determine. 

The  opening  of  an  Art  Gallery,  the 
second  event  of  importance,  to  which 
we  alluded,  as  having  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  past  month,  should  be  hailed  as 
an  auspicious  circumstance,  by  every 
connoisseur,  and  lover  of  Art  amongst 
us.  Already,  the  enterprising,  and  in- 
dustrious Committee  on  pictures,  have 
succeeded  in  securing  for  exhibition, 
no  less  than  o/ie  hundred^  and  itiorty 
paintings,  mvLHY  of  \\\Gm  the  works  of 
the  first  masters.  •*  The  collection"  says 
the  Charleston  Mercvry  in  an  apprecia- 


tive article  on  this  subfect,  'Mncludei 
several  e^tef  ddeuvres  of  Dominiekino, 
the  great  pupil  of  the  Cabacci  of  iIm 
Bolognese  School,  wonderful  for  the  ex- 
pressive simplicitv  and  variety  in  his 
pieces ;  of  Spagnoletto,  of  the  Spanish 
school,  noted  for  his  bold,  broad  shad- 
ows, and  for  the  surprising  degree  of 
force  thrown  into  his  paintings;  of 
Murillo,  of  the  same  school,  who  stands 
at  the  head  of  Art  in  his  country,  famed 
for  the  natural  freedom  of  his  touch  and 
the  sweetness  and  richness  of  his  cok>r- 
ing;  of  Annibal  Caracci,  with  bis  pro- 
foundness of  thought  and  singularity, 
and  his  boldness  and  fire  in  execution ; 
of  Paul  Veronese,  of  the  Venetian 
school,  uniting  splendor  with  expres- 
sion, beauty  with  dignity ;  of  Ten- 
iers,  exquisite  in  landscape ;  of  Gner- 
cina,  Gordano,  Schedoni,  Reynolds, 
Jackson,  Kauffman,  Copley,  Stuart, 
Washington  AUston,  Morse,  Sully, 
Fraser,  De  Hein,  and  others;  with 
Flagg.  Bonitheau,  Egan,  Wightman 
and  Boggs,  now  aspirants  in  this  noblest 
of  arts." 

"  However  striking  or  beautiful,"  the 
same  journal  goes  on  to  observe,  *' works 
of  Art  may  appear,  even  on  the  first 
view,  all  that  are  worthy  of  the  name 
require  time  and  familiarity  to  be  fully 
appreciated  and  enjoyed.  Persons  of 
taste  willy  of  course,  frequent  this  ex- 
hibition, and  study  continuously  in  their 
hours  of  leisure  its  growing  charms. 
And  those  who  have  not  a  cultivated 
taste  will  have  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  developing  and  improving  what,  in 
this  age  of  refinement  and  elegance,  is 
a  necessity  to  all  who  aspire  to  gentle 
breeding.  But  to  the  tasteful  and  the 
rude,  the  old  and  the  young,  the  grave 
and  gay,  alike,  the  gallery  will  he  an 
agreeable  place  of  resort,  where  the 
pleasures  of  a  light,  easy,  social  inter- 
course may  be  had  for  the  seeking.  We, 
therefore,  augur  eminent  success  to  the 
undertaking,  and  a  new  era  Jn  the 
interest  and  appreciation  of  painting 
and  sculpture  for  Charleston." 

Of  the  third  and  last  remarkable 
event  commented  on — an  event  still  in 
progress,  it  is  not  our  province  to  speak. 

We  may,  however,  without  being 
considered  as  trespassing  on  a  domain 
not  properly  our  own,  refer  to  the  vigor- 
ous eflbrt  of  Dr.  Thornwell  before  the 
members  of  the  Young  Men^s  Christian 
Atsociation,  recently  assembled  in  our 
City.  This  Address  also,  was  delivered 
in  the  In.^tittjte  Hall.  Dr.  Thorn- 
well's  subject,  ("  the  Bihle  on  the  Death- 
bed^'') one  of  the  grandest  themes  upon 
which  genius  could  exercise  its  powers, 
was  treated  in  a  manner  at  once  popular 
and  philosophical.  There  was  much 
earnest  eloquence,  and  subtle  research, 
much    of  bold  generalization,  and    of 
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detailed  mionteness  of  argument,  nni* 
ted  to  pathetic  appeal,  and  authorized 
denunciations  of  the  impenitent.  It  was 
a  striking  discourse.  As  we  looked  upon 
the  Preacher's  pale  face  and  attenuated 
figure,  we  could  not  helprerertingtothe 
Orator  who  had  occupied  the  same  plat- 
form a  few  evenings  before.  How  dif- 
ferent the  aspect,  the  style  of  argument, 
and  the  elocution  ofthesetwomen  !  The 
speaker  now  before  us,  emaciated,  bent 
in  the  shoulders,  of  unimposing  pres- 
ence, and  feeble  voice,  is  yet  possessed 
of  powers  peculiarly  his  own.  He  pos- 
sesses an  intense  conviction  of  the  mo* 
mentous  import  of  the  message  he  de- 
livers, his  utterance  is  fiery,  fluent,  un- 
flagging; the  thought  too  impetuous  to 
be  dainty,  coerces  expression,  and  even 
where  most  analytical,  and  precise,  it  is 
rich  with  the  eloquence  of  reason !  In 
the  one  instance,  we  pay  homage  to  the  ac- 
complished Rhetorician  and  Declaimer, 
the  trained  Athlete  of  the  schools,  in  the 
other,tothe  lucid  Logician,  who  yet  is  not 
dimply  a  Logician,  but  a  mover  of  men's 
hearts  no  less  than  their  understanding* 
through  the  instrumentality  of  an  in- 
tense organization,  and  the  forces  of  a 
•oal  exalted,  and  spiritualised  by  com- 
munion with  the  deep  mysteries  of 
God! 

We  feel  that  we  are  not  justified  in 
pursuing  this  analogy  further.  It  was 
irresistibly  suggested  to  us,  and  that 
must  be  our  excuse  for  departing  in  a 
slight  degree,  from  the  strict  line  of  our 
business  as  mere  literary  Journalists. 


Everybody  knows  the  story  of  the 
Englishman,  who  upon  asking  his  Chi- 
nese host  what  sort  of  dish  lay  before 
him,  received  in  answer  to  the  signifi- 
cant interrogative  words,  *^guaclf 
quaeJ:!  qnaeiP^  the  horrific  reply,  ac- 
companied by  a  gesture  of  negation,  of— - 
"  Bow- Wow- Wow." 

Ever>'body  is  acquainted  with  this 
anecdote,  but  everybody  does  not  know 
that  notwithstanding  the  jealous  depre- 
ciation of  outside  Barbarians,  the  Chi- 
nese cuisine  is  a  most  elaborate  and  in- 
genious affair,  rivaling,  if  not  surpass- 
ing the  more  celebrated  cuisine  of  the 
French. 

The  special  Chinese  Correspondent  of 
the  London  Times^  describes,  in  a  late 
number  of  that  journal^  the  details  of  a 
magnificent  dinner,  in  which  he  bore  a 
gallant  part  at  Ning-Po.  The  entire  ac- 
count is  so  curious,  that  we  re-publish 
the  main  portion  of  it,  for  the  benefit  and 
delectation  of  Gastronomers,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  noble  science  of 
Cookery  in  South  Carolina.  We  owe 
the  synopsis^of  the  narrative  to  a  clever 
writer  in  Ckambers*^  Journal. 


"Our  Correspondent,"  it  seems,  had 
learned  that  matters  gastronomic  were 
managed  in  a  superior  manner  at  the 
gallery  of  the  Imperial  Academicians, 
Ning-po;  and  he  accordingly  resolved 
to  bring  the  report  to  the  test,  in  a  sensi- 
ble, practical  sort  of  way,  as  a  true  Eng- 
lishman should.  So  he  issued  invita- 
tions to  a  select  circle  of  friends,  Eng- 
lish and  Chinese,  for  a  banquet  to  be 
there  provided.  With  each  iavitation, 
a  chop-stick — to  be  used,  we  presume, 
as  a  fork — was  sent  to  each  guest.  In 
due  time  the  day  arrived  ;  the  party  as- 
sembled; and  now,  '*to  dinner  with 
what  appetite  we  may  !" 

The  first  course  was  merely  a  pre- 
lude— a  sort  of  light  fencing  with  chop- 
sticks, intended  to  excite  rather  than  to 
gratify  the  cravings  of  hunger.  It  con- 
sisted of  <'  a  small  square  tower,  built  of 
slices  from  the  breast  of  the  goose ;  a 
tumulus  of  thin  square  pieces  of  tripe ; 
hard-boiled  eggs,  which  had  been  pre- 
served in  wine,  and  the  excellence  of 
which  was  supposed  to  be  in  proportion 
to  their  antiquity:  berries  and  other 
vegetable  substances,  preserved  in 
vinegar;  a  curious  pile  of  unknown 
shell-fish,  taken  from  the  shell,  and  cut 
in  slim  slices;  prawns  in  their  natural, 
or  rather  in  their  artificial  red  state; 
ground  nuts,  dinger,  and  candied  fruits." 
*'  Everything,"  we  are  informed,  "  was 
excellent  in  its  kind" — the  unknown 
shell-fish  especially  so.  '*  I  am  afraid  to 
say,"  adds  the  writer,  "  that  the  tripe 
was  a  creditable  piece  of  cookery.  It 
was  boiled  to  almost  a  gelatinous  con- 
sistence ;*'  but  "  many  Englishmen" 
known  to  the  author,  would,  he  doubts 
not,  "  have  devoured  the  whole  small 
heap,  as  it  stood,  with  avidity."  For 
our  part,  we  should  quite  think  so. 

A  certain  doubtfulness  was  observa- 
ble in  the  approaches  of  the  strangers 
at  first:  but  this  soon  gave  way  to  com- 
plete confidence  before  the  more  serious 
attack  commenced. 

**  The  trifles"  above  enumerated  be- 
ing despatched,  we  are  informed  that 
the  real  business  of  the  day  was  fairly 
begun.  Each  guest  was  furnished  with 
a  porcelain  spoon  and  saucer ;  knives 
were  altogether  needless,  and  their  chop- 
sticks they  brought  themselves.  A 
folded  towel,  just  saturated  with  hot 
water,  was  placed  beside  each  saucer, 
and  two  tiny  metal  cups,  not  so  large  as 
egg-cups,  were  allotted  to  each  person. 

The  first  dish,  according  to  all  prece- 
dent, was  of  course  birds'nest  soup. 

Our  author  does  not  write  enthusias- 
tically about  this  celebrated  dish.  The 
presence  of  the  bird-nests,  it  seems.  Is 
apparent  from  a  glutinous  substance 
which  fioats  upon  the  top  of  the  soup. 
Below  this  is  a  white  liquid,  and  lower 
still  is  chickens'  flesh,  altogether  an  in- 
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tipid  affair  enough,  we  have  no  doubt : 
but  as  a  variety  of  prepared  sauces  a  ad 
spices  were  at  hand,  by  followiag  the 
example  of  the  Chinese,  who  excel  in 
the  use  of  such  condiments,  this  insipid- 
ity was  in  a  great  measure  removed, 
and  the  swallows'  nests  are  got  rid  of 
with  tolerable  ease. 

The  next  course  is,  a  sfevf  of  sea^lugs. 
At  Macao,  these  are  white ;  at  Ning>po, 
(hey  are  green:  at  both  places  they  are 
excellent  eating.  They  are  di ffieult,  we 
are  told,  to  catch  with  the  chop-stick,  as 
they  slip  about  with  much  alacrity  on 
the  china  saucer.  When  caught,  how- 
ever,  they  are  well  worth  the  trouble; 
for  it  is  said  they  resemble,  and  are  quite 
equal  to,  the  "  green  fat"  of  the  turtle. 

But  now  the  plot  thickens.  Our  next 
dish  is  a  grand  affair;  it  consists  of 
sturgeons^  skvU-cap».  This  is  a  rare  and 
expensive  dainty,  as  of  course  the  stur- 
geon has  to  be  killed,  like  an  Indian 
warrior,  for  his  tealp  ;  or  as  fowls  some- 
times are  in  France,  for  the  sake  of  their 
combs  and  gills,  to  fill  up  a.  vol  an  vent ; 
or  again,  as  the  poor  unhappy  Stras- 
bourg goose  is  for  her  liver. 

As  to  flavour,  the  skull-caps  seemed 
to  eat  very  much  like  the  bird-nests, 
gelstine  being  decidedly  in  the  ascend- 
ant in  both  casch. 

After  this  came  *'  a  soup  composed  of 
IwUs  of  crab."  This  is  too  vague  to  sat- 
isfy our  curiosity.  Was  the  soup  made 
on  a  "  stock"  of  shin  of  beef,  or  chine  of 
dog,  and  then  merely  added  to  and  deco- 
rated with  the  ^' balls  of  crab,"  as  onr 
own  mock-turtle  is  with  little  imitation 
eggs  ?  Further  information  would  be 
desirable,  and  we  ho|>e  the  next  dis- 
patches will  be  more  explicit. 

All  this  time,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  great  preponderance  of  the  rich 
and  luscious  sort  of  viands  ;  and  we  felt 
quite  astounded  at  the  discovery  that 
neither  bread  nor  other  farinaceous 
matter  was  supplied  ns  an  absorbent. 
This  is  '*  against  the  statute"  in  Chinese 
feasts ;  and  we  venture  to  suggest  as  a 
reason,  that  the  '-  corners"  are  too  pre- 
cious as  a  stowage  for  choicer  morsels, 
to  be  wasted  upon  such  common  aflairs 
as  rice  or  bread.  Our  English  friends, 
however,  could  not  go  on  swallowing 
all  this  mucilaginous  matter  without 
somethingof  the  kind  ;  and  so,  as  a  spe- 
cial lavor,  some  bread  was  conceded  to 
them ;  and  we  really  feel  a  sort  of  relief 
ourselves  as  we  record  the  fact ;  such 
is  the  force  of  sympathy  in  generous 
minds. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  nectar 
was  supplied  by  Celestial  Ganyraedes, 
in  the  shape  of  warm  wine,  with  which 
the  tiny  cups  were  repeatedly  filled. 
The  favourite  variety  with  our  country- 
men was  something  closely  resembling 
iiherry  negus,  and  pronounced  very  fair 


drink  in  its  way,  when  better  ootUd  not 
be  had. 

We  are  next  Introduced  to  a  stew  of 
preserved  fruits ;  then  comes  a  dish  of 
some  sort  of  vegetable  of  a  hairy  de- 
scription, resembling  that  species  of  en- 
dive which  In  France  is  called  harbe  du 
eapuehitu  AAer  that,  stewed  mushrooms 
from  Manchouria  ;  and  then  we  relapse 
into  a  series  of  entrees  of  various  sorts, 
in  which  a  root,  ^*  something  between* 
turnip  and  a  horse-radish"  (the  black  rad- 
ish?) meets  with  much  approbation. 

And  now,  reader,  would  have  been 
the  moment  for  the  interrogatory. 
** quack,  quack?"  noticed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  paper,  according  to  all  the 
rules  of  dramatic  propriety ;  for  the  next 
dish  IS  nothing  less  than  '*a  bowl  of 
ducks*  tonguee^^^  to  which,  no  doubt, 
ample  justice  was  done ;  and  here  again 
is  a  delicacy  which  we  in  our  wisdom 
throw  away. 

^The  '*  royal  and  imperial  dish"  fol- 
lows next.  This  is  a  compote  of  detre* 
tetidoiis.  On  reading  this,  our  first  im- 
pression was  a  doubt  as  to  the  power  of 
any  cooking  to  bring  such  a  material 
into  an  eatable  condition ;  but  we  are 
told  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  in 
a  tender  and  gelatinous  form,  **  after 
probably  a  week's  boiling"  to  produce 
the  desired  result.  These  sinews  come, 
it  is  said,  from  Tartary,  and  form — ^like 
the  fietra  dura  of  Italy,  which  they 
somewhat  resemble  in  one  respect,  and 
the  Gobelin  tapestry  of  Paris — material 
for  royal  presents ;  and  when  a  great 
man  receives  a  consignment  of  the  cat- 
gut, he  usually  celebrates  the  joyous 
event  by  some  grand  festivities.  We 
need  but  to  observe,  further,  that  cooked 
as  it  was,  this  dish  only  added  a  little 
more  gelatine  to  the  quantity  already 
sent  down  "red  lane"  by  the  guests 
whose  progress  we  are  thus  faithfully 
recording. 

The  royal  dish  being  dispatched, 
there  appears  on  the  scene  one  com- 
posed of  what  we  should  have  thought 
belter  eating — "  earshell  fish  ;"  but  as 
everything  here  below  must  have  its 
limits  somewhere,  the  guests  found 
themselves  at  this  i\xncluTe  kora de  com- 
bat. 

A  very  sensible  mode  of  declaring 
when  people  have  eaten  enough,  has,  it 
seems,  been  adopted  in  China  since  tlie 
days  of  Confitston^  as  we  once  heard 
the  Chinese  philosopher  injuriously 
called.  Thus,  it  is  understood  that  no 
more  food  is  needed  when  a  dish  is  sent 
away  untouched.  This  was,  therefore, 
the  signal  for  the  close  of  the  feast,  for 
the  earshells  were  reluctantly  declined, 
waistcoat  buttons  being  already  on  the 
strain  to  a  rather  perilous  extent. 

But,  what  have  we  said?  Do  our 
eyes  inform  us  rightly,  when  we  read 
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tfaati  after  all  this,  the  guents  partook  of 
"  plain  boiled  rice,  confectiooary,  can- 
died fruit,  and  acanthas  berries  steeped 
in  spirits  ?"  It  is  even  so,  and  confirms 
the  adage  that  we  do  not  know  what  we 
can  do  till  we  try. 

It  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  the  cre- 
dit of  the  Chinese  maiire  ifk^tel,  that  he 
bad  in  reserve  some  doxens  more  of  the 
triumphs  of  his  art,  fully  as  recherch^s 
aa  those  already  chronicled  here;  but 
which,  for  the  reason  stated,  did  not  ap- 
pear. What  they  were,  therefore— from 
what  region  procured — what  portion 
they  may  once  have  been  of  the  organ- 
ism of  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  remains  only 
as  a  subject  of  ingenious  and  interest- 
ing speculation. 

So  ended  John  Bull's  dinner  at  Ning- 
po.  We  should  have  liked  to  call  next 
morning,  and  ask  how  he  felt  himself; 
bntour  anxiety  was  quite  dissipated  by 
his  own  assurance,  that  the  guests  of 
the  banquet  we  have  been  describing 
met  the  same  evening  and  made  a  hearty 
sapper,  at  the  house  of  one  of  their  num- 
ber. We  therefore  take  leave  pf  them, 
trusting  that  they  all  had,  in  the  words 
of  our  poet — adapted  to  the  occasion  by 
a  slight  change  in  the  punctuation — 

A  fair,  good,  night  ,* 
With  pleasing  dreams,   and   slumbers 

light. 
For  our  own  part,  we  must  confess  that 
we  lire  with  the  fear  of  efymepsia  before 
our  eyes,  and  that,  unwarlike— coward- 
ly, if  you  will — as  we  are,  we  should  al- 
most as  soon  have  clutched  a  musket  at 
the  siege  of  Delhi  as  have  been  forced 
to  stand  to  it,  chop-stick  in  hand,  beside 
our  countrymen  on  this  memorable  oc- 
casion. Had  we  tried  our  powers  to 
the  same  extent  as  they  did,  we  should 
have  had  a  nightmare  of  no  ordinary 
sort,  and  our  visions  would  doubtless 
have  been  influenced  by  the  events  of 
the  day.  Huge  sturgeons,  like  scalped 
Indians,  would  have  grinned  at  us,  and 
with  horrid  grimaces,  called  c  n  us  to 
restore  their  skull-caps.  Flocks  of  mel- 
ancholy and  reproachful  swallows  would 
have  fluttered  round  us,  and  pecked  at 
our  eyes  as  the  ruthless  plunderer  who 
had  not  only  stolen,  but  actually  eaten 
their  houses.  We  should  have  been 
afflicted  wit)i  a  "cruel  conscientious- 
ness" that  we  had  the  missing  property 
somewhere  about  us;  that  we  were 
willing  to  make  restitution,  but  could 
not,  for  the  life  of  us.  lay  our  hands  upon 
it  for  the  purpose.  Crabs  would  have 
nibbled  at  our  toes,  and  sea-slugs  would 
have  trailed  their  slow  and  slimy  length 
over  our  shuddering  body.  We  should 
have  had  a  ride  in  the  Mazenpa  fash- 
ion, on  the  back  of  a  Tartar  deer — the 
first  time  that  a  man's  dear  and  his  tar- 
tar were  identified.    We  should  have 


been  "found  drowned"  in  an  ooean  of 
gluey  mucilaginous  soup;  and  a  whole 
regiment  of  ducks  would,  in  spite  of  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  spetking  while 
deprived  of  the  very  organ  of  speech, 
have  clamoured  for  their  tongues  in  a 
polyglot  and  most  deafening  chorus  of 
"quack!  quack!" 


M.  Gavarni,  a  French  machinist,  has, 
says  the  New  Tori  Dcry  Book,  perfected 
his  aerial  ship,  at  a  cost  of  300,000  francs, 
and  made  a  voyage  to  Algiers,  Africa, 
and  back  with  it,  a  distance  of  1,500 
miles  from  his  starting  point.  The  aver- 
age speed  was  almost  100  miles  an  hour, 
the  voyage  out  occupying  eighteen 
hours,  and  the  return  sixteen  hours. 
M.  Gavarni  is  to  make  the  attempt  from 
Havre  to  the  city  of  New  York  as  soon 
as  he  has  further  tested  the  character  of 
his  invention  by  a  few  short  trips  over 
the  Mediterranean  and  its  neighboring 
provinces.  The  time  consumed  from 
Havre  to  New  York  would  be  but  thirty 
hours,  breakfasting  at  the  former  city 
and  supping  at  New  York  the  evening 
of  the  next  day. 

As  soon  as  a  fair  demonstration  is 
made  of  the  safety  and  perfect  regularity 
with  which  serial  navigation  can  be  car- 
ried on,  and  the  simple  principles  of  thio 
suspension  and  motive  power  which 
sustains  and  propels  the  ship  through 
the  air  is  understood  by  the  world  at 
large,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  ocean  navigation  will  cease,  save 
for  carrying  freight.  JSrial  ships  capa- 
ble of  the  conveyance  of  one  hundred 
travelers  can  be  built  for  $150,000  each. 
Twenty  per  cent,  will  be  a  liberal  inter- 
est on  this  sum,  and  thus  $30,000  per 
year  is  all  that  will  be  required  to  pay 
wear  and  tear,  expense  of  chemicals, 
&c.,  and  leave  a  profit.  One  hundred 
trips  per  year  can  be  made,  fifty  each 
way,  with  the  greatest  ease,  which,  at 
only  $10  a  passage  (the  intended  price 
on  the  opening  of  the  line)  will,  it  \^ 
seen,  give  instead  of  $30,000  the  sum  of 
$100,000  per  year. 

It  is  said  the  stock  for  the  first  ship  is 
ready  to  be  subscribed  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Gavarni  sees  proper  to  proceed  with  the 
matter.  Private  letters  received  by  the 
last  steamer  state  that  the  Rothschilds 
have  made  a  heavy  oflTer  for  the  privi- 
lege of  putting  on  an  India  iErial  line,  of 
one  hundred  and  four  ships,  one  a  week 
to  leave  Canton,  and  one  a  week  to  de- 
part from  Marseilles,  simultaneously, 
with  passengers  and  mails.  The  capi- 
tal is  said  to  be  $15,000,000  which  theV 
propose  to  embark.  Our  next  mails 
will  probably  give  us  further  intelligence 
of  this  wonderful  stride  in  the  mechani- 
cal science  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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From  Trelawfmy*8  ReeolUetioru  of  the 
last  dayx  of  Sk^Uey  and  Byron^  a  hook, 
which  although  somewhat  feebly  writ- 
ten, (when'coQsidered  as  a  whole,)  is 
yet  full  of  curious  and  interesting  details 
of  these  great  Poets.  We  take  the  fol- 
lowing description  o(  a  "  Day  with  By- 
ton  atid  ShaUnf :" 

*' At  two  o'clock  on  the  following  day, 
in  company  with  Shelley,  I  crossed  the 
Ponte  Vecchio,  and  went  on  the  Lung* 
Arno  to  the  Palazzo  Lanfranchi,  the  res- 
idence of  Lord  Byron.  We  entered  a 
large  marble  hall,  ascended  a  giant  stair- 
case, passed  through  an  equally  large 
room  over  the  hall,  and  were  shown  into 
a  smaller  apartment  which  had  books 
and  a  hilliard-table  in  it.  A  surly-look- 
ing bull-dog  (Moretto)  announced  us  by 
gprowling,  and  the  Pilgrim  instantly  ad- 
vanced from  an  inner  chamber,  and 
stood  before  us.  His  halting  gait  was 
apparent,  hut  be  moved  with  Quickness  ; 
and  although  pale,  he  looked  as  fresh, 
vigorous,  and  animated  as  any  man  I 
ever  saw.  His  pride,  added  to  his  hav- 
ing lived  for  many  years  alone,  was  the 
cause.  I  suppose,  that  he  was  embar- 
rassed at  first  meeting  with  strangers. 
This  he  tried  to  conceal  by  an  affecta- 
tion o/ease.  After  the  interchange  of 
commonplace  question  and  answer,  he 
regained  his  self-possession,  and,  turn- 
ing to  Shelley,  said,  **  As  you  are  ad- 
dicted to  poesy,  ^o  and  read  the  versi- 
cles  I  was  delivered  of  last  night,  or 
rather  this  morning — that  is,  if  you  can. 
I  am  posed.  I  am  getting  scurrilous.* 
There  is  a  letter  from  Tom  Moore: 
read,  you  are  blarneyed  in  it  ironically." 
He  then  took  a  cue,  and  asked  me  to 
play  billiards.  He  struck  the  balls  and 
moved  about  the  table  briskly,  but  nei- 
ther played  the  game  nor  cared  a  rush 
about  It.  and  chatted  after  this  idle  fash- 
ion : — '♦  The  purser  of  the  frigate  I  went 
to  Constantinople  in,  called  an  officer 
#n/rr>/i(m«  for  alluding  to  his  wig.  Now, 
the  day  before  I  mount  a  wig — and  I 
shall  soon  mount  one — I'll  ride  about 
with  it  on  the  pommel  of  my  saddle,  or 
stick  it  on  my  cane.  In  that  same  frig- 
ate, near  the  Dardanelles,  we  nearly 
ran  down  an  American  trader  with  bis 
cargo  of  notions.  Our  captain,  old  Ba- 
thurst,  hailed,  and  with  the  dignity  of  a 
lord,  asked  him  where  he  came  from, 
and  the  name  of  his  ship.  The  Yankee 
captain  bellowed. — ''You  copper-bot- 
tomed sarpent,  I  guess  you'll  know 
when  I've  reported  you  to  Congress.' " 
The  surprise  I  expressed  by  my  looks 
was  not  at  what  he  said,  but  that  he 
could  register  such  trifles  in  his  memo- 
ry. Of  course,  with  other  such  small 
anecdotes,  his  great  triumph  at  having 
swum  from  Sestos  to  Abydos  was  not 
orgotten.    I  had  come  prepared  to  see 


a  solemn  mystery,  and,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge  from  the  first  act,  it  seemed  to  me 
very  like  a  solemn  farce.  I  forgot  that 
great  actors,  when  off  the  stage,  are  dull 
dogs  ;  and  that  even  the  mighty  Pros- 
pero,  without  his  book  and  ma^c  man- 
tle, was  but  an  ordinary  mortal.  At 
this  juncture  Shelley  joined  us  ;  he 
never  laid  aside  his  book  and  magic 
mantle  ,*  he  waved  his  wand,  and  Byron, 
after  a  faint  show  of  defiance,  stood 
mute — his  quick  perception  of  the  truth 
of  Shelley's  comments  on  his  poem 
transfixed  him,  and  Shelley's  earnest- 
ness and  just  criticism  held  him  cap- 
tive. I  was,  however,  struck  with  By- 
ron's mental  vivacity  and  wonderful 
memory;  h3  defended  himself  with  a 
variety  of  illustrations,  precedents,  and 
apt  quotations  from  modern  authorities, 
disputing  Shelley's  propositions,  not  by 
denying  their  truth  as  a  whole,  but  in 
parts :  and  the  subtle  questions  he  put 
would  have  puzzled  a  less  acute  rea- 
soner  than  the  one  he  had  to  contend 
with.  During  this  discussion  I  scanned 
the  Pilgrim  closely.  In  external  ap- 
pearance Byron  realized  that  ideal  stan- 
dard with  which  imagination  adorns 
genius.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life, 
thirty-five ;  of  middle  height,  five  feet 
eight  and  a  half  inches;  regular  fea- 
tures, without  a  slain  or  furrow  on  his 
pallid  skin  ;  his  shoulders  broad,  chest 
open,  body  and  limbs  finely  proportion- 
ed. His  small,  highly  finished  head  and 
curly  hair,  had  an  airy  and  graceful  ap- 
pearance from  the  massiveness  and 
length  of  his  throat  ,*  you  saw  his  genius 
in  his  eyes  and  lips.  In  short,  Nature 
could  do  little  more  than  she  had  done 
for  him,  both  in  outward  form  and  in 
the  inward  spirit  she  had  given  to  ani- 
mate it.  But  all  these  rare  gifts,  to  his 
jaundiced  imagination,  only  served  to 
make  his  one  personal  defect  (lameness) 
more  apparent,  as  a  flaw  is  magnified  in 
a  diamond  when  polished;  and  he 
brooded  over  that  blemish  as  sensitive 
minds  will  brood  until  they  magnify  a 
wart  into  a  wen.  His  lameness  cer- 
tainly helped  to  make  him  sceptical, 
cynical,  and  savage.  There  was  no  pe- 
culiarity in  his  dress — it  was  adapted  to 
the  climate;  a  tartan  jacket  braided  :  he 
said  it  was  the  Gordon  pattern,  and  that 
his  mother  was  of  that  ilk.  A  blue  vel- 
vet cap  with  a  gold  band,  and  very  loose 
nankeen  trousers,  strapped  down  so  as 
to  cover  his  feet :  his  throat  was  not 
bare,  as  represented  in  drawings.  At 
three  o'clock  one  of  his  servants  an- 
nounced that  his  horses  were  at  the 
door,  which  broke  off  his  discussion 
with  Shelley,  and  we  allfoHowed  him  to 
the  hall.  At  the  outer  door  we  found 
three  or  four  very  (^dinary-looking  hor- 
ses ;  they  had  holsters  on  the  saddles, 
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and  many  other  saperfluous  trappings, 
such  as  the  Italians  delight  in,  and  Eng> 
lishmen  eschew.  Shelley,  and  an  Irish 
visitor  just  announced,  mounted  two  of 
these  sorry  jades.  I  luckily  had  my 
own  cattle.  Byron  got  into  a  caleche, 
and  did  not  mount  his  horse  until  we 
had  cleared  the  gates  of  the  town,  to 
avoid,  as  he  said,  beinff  stared  at  by  the 
'*  d — d  Englishers,"  who  generally  con- 
gregated before  his  house  on  the  Arno. 
AAer  an  hour  or  two  of  slow  riding  and 
lively  talk — for  he  was  generally  in  good 
spirits  when  on  horseback — we  stopped 
at  a  small  podere  on  the  roadside,  and, 
dismounting,  went  into  the  house,  in 
which  we  found  a  table,  with  wine  and 
cakes.  Prom  thence  we  proceeded  into 
the  vineyard  at  the  back.  The  servant 
brought  two  brace  of  pistols,  a  cane  was 
stuck  in  the  ground,  and  a  iive-paul 
piece]  the  size  of  half-a-crown,  placed  in 
a  slit  at  the  top  of  the  cane.  Byron, 
Shelle^^  and  I  fired  at  BAeen  paces,  and 
one  of  us  generally  hit  the  cane  or  the 
coin.  Our  firing  was  pretty  equal. 
After  fire  or  six  shots  each,  Byron  pock- 
eted the  battered  money,  and  sauntered 
about  the  grounds,  we  then  remount- 
ed. On  our  return  homewards,  Shelley 
urged  Byron  to  complete  something  he 
had  begun.  Byron  smiled,  and  replied, 
"John  Murray,  my  patron  and  paymas- 
ter, says  my  plays  won't  act.  I  donH 
mind  that,  lor  I  told  him  they  were  not 


written  for  the  stage :  but  he  adds,  my 
poesy  won't  sell,*  that  I  do  mind,  fori 
nave  an  *  itching  palm.'    He  urges  me 


to  resume  my  old  *  Corsair  style,  to 
please  the  ladies.* "  Shelley  indignant- 
ly answered,  •*  That  is  very  good  logic 
for  a  book-seller,  but  not  for  an  author : 
the  shop  interest  is  to  supply  the  ephe- 
meral demand  of  the  day.  It  is  not  for 
him,  but  you,  *to  put  a  ring  into  the 
monster's  nose*  to  Keep  him  from  mis- 
chief." Byron,  smiling  at  She1ley*8 
warmth,  said,  **John  Murray  is  right, 
it  not  righteous.  All  I  have  yet  written 
ha«  been  for  woman-kind.  You  must 
irait  until  I  am  forty;  their  influence 
will  then  die  a  natural  death,  and  I  will 
show  the  men  what  I  can  do."  Shelley 
replied,  "Do  it  now.  Write  nothing 
but  what  your  conviction  of  its  truth  in- 
spires you  to  write:  you  should  give 
counsel  to  the  wise,  and  not  take  it 
from  the  foolish.  Time  will  reverse  the 
judgment  of  the  vulgar.  Contemporary 
criticism  only  represents  the  amount  of 
ig-Dorance  genius  has  to  contend  with." 
I  ixras  then  and  afterwards  pleased  and 
surprised  at  Byron's  passiveness  and 
docility  in  listening  to  Shelley ;  but  all 
-who  beard  him  felt  the  charm  of  his 
simple,  earnest  manner,  while  Byron 
kaew  him  to  be  exempt  from  the  ego- 
tism, pedantry,  coxcombry,  and,  more 


than  all,  the  rivalry  of  authorship,  and 
that  he  was  the  truest  and  most  dis- 
criminating of  his  admirers.  Byron, 
looking  at  the  western  sky,  exclaimed, 
"  Where  is  the  green  your  friend  the 
Laker  talks  such  fustian  about,"  mean- 
ing Coleridge : 

"  'Gazing  on  the  western  sky. 
And  its  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  green.*  *' 
De/eetton:  an  Ode. 
"  Who  ever,"  said  Bjrron,  "  saw  a  g^reen 
sky?"  Shelley  was  silent,  knowing 
that  if  he  replied,  Byron  would  give 
vent  to  his  spleen.  So  I  said,  "The 
sky  in  England  is  oftener  ereen  than 
blue."  "  Black,  you  mean,  rejoined 
Byron ;  and  this  discussion  brought  us 
to  his  door.  As  he  was  dismounting  he 
mentioned  two  odd  words  that  would 
rhyme.  I  observed  on  the  felicity  he 
had  shown  in  this  art,  repeating  a 
couplet  out  of  Don  Juan.  He  was  both 
pacified  and  pleased  at  this,  and,  put- 
ting his  hand  on  my  horse's  crest,  ob- 
served, "If  you  are  curious  in  these 
matters,  look  in  Swift."  I  will  send 
you  a  volume ;  he  beats  us  all  hollow — 
his  rhymes  are  wonderful"  And  then 
we  parted  for  that  day,  which  I  have 
been  thus  particular  in  recording,  not 
only  as  it  was  the  first  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, but  as  containing  as  fair  a  sample 
as  I  can  give  of  his  appearance,  ordi- 
nary habits,  and  conversation. 


An  exceedingly  clever  article  on  the 
fallacy  of  popular  Proverbs,  &c.,  in  a 
late  number  of  Chamber's  Journal^  winds 
up  with  the  subjoined  very  amusing  illus- 
trative Anecdote: 

''  Let  us  forget  these  sad  reflections 
in  the  recital  of  an  amusing  circum- 
stance very  illustrative  of  the  fallacy  of 
a  similar  proverb.  We  had  occasion 
once  In  our  hot  youth  to  start  from  Oban 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  to  join  a 
reading-party  at  Inverary,  and,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  in  that  locality,  it 
was  raining;  the  third  silk  umbrella 
which  we  had  purchased  within  that 
year  had  been  *  mislaid'  on  the  sea-pas- 
sage, and  we  were  resolved  to  buy  no 
more :  a  very  ugly  cotton  one,  however, 
bulgy  as  Mrs.  Gamp's,  and  withont  even 
the  decoration  of  a  handle,  tempted  us 
by  its  very  reasonable  cost  of  one-and- 
ninepence,  to  become  its  proprietor ;  and 
with  that  we  started  on  the  coach-box, 
where  it  did  its  duty  through  the  whole 
journey  as  bravel^M  though  it  had  been 
valued  at  thirty  shillings.  At  Inverary 
it  was  the  most  useful  machine  possi- 
ble ;  its  ferrule  happening  to  fit  into  the 
rudder-hole  of  a  somewhat  rudely  ap- 
pointed boat,  in  which  we  navigated  the 
loch,  and  so  steering  us ;  and  its  ample 
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folds  forming  an  admirable  drag-net  for 
shrimps,  muc^  better  than  either  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  or  towels,  in  the  pools  left 
upon  the  rocks  when  it  was  low-water. 
Finally,  it  anlswered  its  orifrinal  purpose 
in  keeping  ofl*the  rain  so  far  as  Tarbet 
upon  our  homeward  journey;  but  at 
that  fashionable  hotel  we  were  of  course 
not  desirous  that  attention  should  be 
directed  to  it.  It  was  old,  indeed,  in 
years  already  (for  we  had  bought  it  at 
second-hand.)  and  besides  that,  the  uses 
to  which  it  had  been  put  bad  pre- 
maturely aged  it.  It  was  much  worn, 
in  some  places  even  to  baldness  ;  more 
than  one  of  its  ribs  were  broken ;  and 
the  action  of  sea-water  had  very  much 
aflected  its  original  color.  Now  that  we 
had  thrown  on*  our  long-vacation  tog- 
gery, and  were  on  our  way  to  the  me- 
tropolis, we  would  not  indeed  have  been 
seen  in  its  company  upon  any  account ; 
therefore,  on  the  morning  of  our  de- 
parture, we  laid  ft  carefully  beneath  the 
bedroom  window-seat,  as  in  a  tomb,  in- 
tending to  bid  it  good-bve  forever,  and 
forget  it  like  any  other  old  friend  in  evil 
circumstances,  who  was  become  no 
longer  necessary  to  us. 

But  while  the  company  were  waiting 
upon  Loch  Lomond  pier  for  the  arrival 
of  the  steamboat,  and  we  ourselves  in 
fashionable  costume  were  becoming 
impressive  to  certain  young  ladies  of 
rank  and  fortune,  a  cry  arose  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  inn,  and  down  rushed  one 
of  the  waiters  towards  us,  waving  the 
horrid  thing  in  his  hand,  and  shouting 
that  some  gent  had  left  his  umbrella  be- 
hind him. 

We  knew  indeed  that  it  was  a  shabby 
one;  but  never  before  that  moment, 
when  it  was  held  aloft  amid  the  general 
laughter  and  contempt,  had  we  had  any 
conception  how  very  disreputable  and 
even  debauched  its  appearance  was. 

*  Whose  ean  it  be  V  cried  one  of  our 
fair  friends  in  convulsions  of  merriment. 

*  We  can't  imagine,'  cried  we :  •  there 
must  be  some  mistake.  I  daresay  it  be- 
longs to  poor  Boots.' 

^Surely,'  cried  one  of  our  long-vaca- 
tion party  maliciously,  being  consumed 
with  envy  at  our  popularity  with  the 
beautiful  heiresses — ^surely  that  must 
be  your  favorite  old  umbrella." 

'  Yes,  sir,  cried  the  waiter  snappishly : 
*  No.  19 ;  that  was  the  party's  room,  sir ; 
and  the  party's  name  is  scratched,  I  see, 
upon  the  stick.' 

Amidst  roars  of  laughter,  we  were 
obliged  to  confess  to^e  proprietorship 
of  the  disgraceful  o^ct. 

*  Remember  the  waiter,  please  sir, 
urged  the  officious  menial  'I  ran  down 
as  quick  as  I  could  for  fear  of  your 
losing  it.' 

*  Yes,'  said  we,  with  withering  sar- 


casm ;  *  in  remembrance  of  your  Idad 
attention,  you  may  keep  the  umbrella  all 
to  yourself." 

The  mischief,  however,  had  been 
done ;  and  for  any  attention,  not  to  say 
kindness,  that  was  thenceforth  paid  to 
us,  we  might  just  as  well  have  been 
among  the  steerage-passengers.  A  new 
tiUk  umbrella,  we  had  never  been  able 
to  keep  above  two  months  ;  but  the  old 
gingham,  you  see.  stuck  to  us  whether 
we  would  or  not.  Now,  we  put  it  to 
the  reader,  does  not  this  pretty  effective- 
ly dispose  of  the  popular  paradox; 
*'  Take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds 
will  take  of  themselves.'  That  is  to  say : 
*  Be  careful  in  little  matters,  and  you 
will  surely  be  prudent  enough  in  great 
affairs.'  As  though  the  celebrated  miser, 
Elwes,  had  not  t^en  accustomed  to  walk 
from  the  gambling-house  where  he  bad 
lost  his  thousands,  to  meet,  in  polished 
leathers,  his  muddy  sheep,  and  see  that 
they  were  cared  for  upon  their  road  to 
Smith  field.  As  though  there  were  not 
countless  speculators  upon  'Change  thia 
day,  who  have  risked  their  all  twioe 
over,  aud  yet  would  think  it  wild  ex- 
travagance to  return  home  by  cab  in- 
stead of  omnibus.  Nay,  as  though  there 
were  no  antidote  to  be  found  among 
proverbs  themselves,  for  such  a  poison- 
ous paradox,  in  the  simple  saw  of  *Pen- 
oy  wise  and  pound  foolish.'  " 


While  strolling  in  the  western  part  of 
the  City,  a  few  days  since,  we  encoun- 
tered one  of  the  most  beautiful  Gardtnsy 
ever  tended  by  loving  hands  as  a  meet 
tribute  to  Flora. 

We  have  ventured  to  Sounstizg  it : 

TBE  GARDEN   Uf    THE  CITT. 

Here,  in  the  City's  hot,  and  lurid  heart, 
Embower'd  with  richest  green  the  Gar- 
den lies. 
Open  to  each  soft  influence  of  the  skies ; 
A  natural  brilliant  on  the  breast  of  Art, 
A  shrine  for  quiet  fancies  'mid  the  Mart, 
Whose   multiplied,  harsh  tumult  faints 

and  dies 
Adown  its  still  arcades ;  here,  thought 

may  rise 
Above    base   Mammon   worship,    and 

take  part 
In  the  soul's  inmost  Drama  of  delight. 
Its  play  of  constant  Hopes,  its  prophet- 
Powers 
Half-shrouded,  yet  indued  with  prescient 

might. 
And  bathed  with  sunshine  from  far  Po- 

ture  hours ; 
Calm  meditation  turning  Faith  to  Sifht, 
And  drooping  Will  made  strong  in  Na- 
ture's secret  bowers ! 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Library  of  Old  English  Authors^  Pub- 
lished hy  John  RusmU  Smith,  Soho 
Sqttaret  London, 

The  plan  of  this  edition  of  old  English 
antbors,  if  properly  carried  out,  would 
be  the  means  of  supplying  a  desidera- 
tum in  our  Literature,  which  has  long 
be««n  felt  by  every  scholar,  at  all  anxious 
to  explore  the  earlier  records  of  the  ge- 

Biusof  our  Race.  So  far,  the  prosecu-  walking  on  the  deck  and  giving  direc< 
tion  of  the  original  design  has  been,  in  tions,  and  that  a  cannon  bail  struck  his 
our  opinion,  but  partially  successful.  The  arm  into  his  side.  This  dream  did  much 
selection  of  authors  whose  works  were  discompose  her,  and  within  forty-eight 
deemed  worthy  of  re-suscitation,  has  cer-  hours  she  received  news  of  the  tight  at 
tainly  not  been  judicious.  The  taste  of  gea,  and  that  her  husband  wa*  killed  in 
the  antiquarian^  rather  than  that  of  the    the  very  manner  aforesaid." 


ficiently  curious!  For  example,  in  glanc- 
ing over  the  ''  Miscellanies"  of  John 
Aubrey,  we  encountered  the  following: 

*«  Wm.  Penn,  Proprietor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, told  me  that  he  went  with  his 
mother  on  a  visit  to  Admiral  Dean's  wife 
who  lived  then  in  Petty  France ;  the 
Admiral  was  then  at  sea.  She  told  them 
that  the  night  before  she  had  a  perfect 
dream  of  her  husband,  whom  she  saw 


general  reader  has  been  consulted,  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  follow- 
ing works  have  been  unearthed  and 
brought  to  the  light :  '*  The  Vision  and 
Creed  of  Piers  Ploughman,''  ''John 
Aubrey's  Miscellanies,'^  *^  Drummonds 
Poetical  Works.*'  *' Francis  Quarles'  En- 
ekiridon,"  *'Selden's  TabU  Talk,"  (for 
the  most  part  a  dreary  collection  of  in- 
tolerable platitudes ;)  "  Increase  Mather^ s 
Providences  in  New  England,"  South' 
W€irs  Poetical  Woris,''ihe  ''Dramas"  of 
Webster,  and  Marston  *'Oeo.  Withers' 
Sacred  Songs  and  Halleluyas,"  Chap- 
man's  Homer,"  and  lastly,  the  **  Wor/hs" 
of  the  unfortunate  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bMry, 

excepting  three  or  four  of  the  above 
mentioned  works,  it  must  be  evident  to 
the  reader  that  a  great  amount  of  mere 
literary  garbage  has  been  re-produced 
in  this  series.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Publishers  have  adopted  a 
plan  so  comprehensive,  as  to  justify  the 
inclusion  of  all  the  old  writers  we  have 
enumerated.  If  so,  they  deserve,  of 
course,  the  greater  praise  for  their  bold- 
ness, and  enterprising  spirit. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  not  our  intention 
(Heaven  forbid,)  to  criticise  the  merits, 
or  demerits  of  the  various  authors,  al- 
ready admitted  into  the  series.  Our  pur- 
pose simply  is,  to  apprise  the  reader 


Here  is  another  dream  told  in  a  spirit 
of  implicit  faith  and  reverence  : 

*'  My  lady  Seymour  dreamt  that  she 
found  a  nest  with  nine  finches  in  it.  And 
so  many  children  she  afterwards  had  by 
the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  whose  name  ^eu 
Finch  (!!!) 

Again  :  **  When  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
was  in  Paris,  about  1671,  he  was  ill  and 
feverish,  and  bad  a  pain  in  his  reins. 
He  sent  for  a  Phvsician,  who  advised 
him  to  let  blood,  thinking  he  had  a  pleu- 
risy; but  bleeding  much  disagreeing 
with  his  constitution,  he  would  defer  it 
a  day  longer ;  that  night  he  dreamt  that 
he  was  in  a  place  where  palms  grew, 
and  that  a  woman  in  a  romantic  habit 
reached  him  dates.  The  next  day  he 
sent  for  dates,  whith  cured  him  af  the 
pain  of  his  disease  !" 

One  more  specimen  of  the  acute  dis- 
criminstion,  and  subtle  judgment  of  Mr. 
Jno.  Aubrey  we  muet  give.    Here  it  is : 

<*  A  gentlewoman  dreamt  that  a  poul- 
tess  of  blew  curants  would  cure  her 
sore  throat  and  it  did  so  {!  !  !)  She  was 
a  pious  woman  and  qfirmed  it  to  be 
true{!!)" 

The  fine  edition  of  Chapman's  Homer, 
and  the  Dramatic  Works  of  Marston  and 
Webster  are  the  gems  of  the  collection 
so  far  as  it  has  gobel    Does  the  reader 


(particularly  the  antiquarian  reader,)  of  remember  that  exquisite  Sonnet  by  John 

the  opportunity  offered  him  to  secure  Keats,  composed  **  on  first  looking  into 

csertain  very  rare  if  not  Intrinsically  val-  Chapman's  Homer  V 

aable  books.    And  in  sooth,  the  con-  We  presume  that  he  does ;  still  we 

tents  of  some  of  these  volumes  are  suf-  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  it : 
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Andromeda  andotftsr  Poems,  by  Chas, 
Kingslevf  author  of  »*  Amyas  Leis'h^" 
''HypaAh"  ffe.  Tieknor  If  Ftelds, 
Boston,  1858. 

The  chief  poem  in  this  neat  little 
volume,  is  simply  a  metrical  rendition, 
with  but  few  imaginative  accessories, 
and  no  ambitious  illustration,  of  that 
most  pleasing  of  the  minor  Greek  myths, 
which  relates  to  Andromeda,  and  Per- 
seus. We  are  all  familiar  with  the  story, 
but  nevertheless  the  tenderness  and 
simplicity  of  the  Poet's  version  of  it  (al- 
though defaced  by  the  employment  of 
rather  halting  hexameters,)  imparts  a 
novel  charm  to  the  old  details. 

The  Miscellanies  in  this  volume,  have, 
however,  pleased  us  more  than  the  long 
poem.  *'  Saint  Maura^''  is  a  beautiful, 
and  pathetic  production,  eflective  in 
versification,  ind  sublime  in  moraL 
"  The  FarefteU,''  *'  The  Tide  Roek,'' 
**•  The  Oubitj"  and  the  other  Scotch  bal- 
lads, ail  possess  some  peculiar  merit. 
But  the  two  poems  we  quote  below  are 
our  fiivorites : 

ODB  TO  THS    NORTHEAST   WIKD. 

Welcome,  wild  Northeaster ! 

Shame  It  is  to  see 
Odes  to  every  zephyr ; 

Ne'er  a  verse  to  thee. 
Welcome,  black  Northeaster ! 

O'er  the  German  foam ; 
O'er  the  Danish  moorlands. 

From  thy  frozen  home. 
Tired  we  are  of  summer. 

Tired  of  gaudy  glare, 
Showers  soft  and  steaming, 

Hot  and  breathless  air. 
Tired  of  listless  dreaming. 

Through  the  lazy  day : 
Jovial  wind  of  winter 

Turn  us  out  to  play! 
Sweep  the  golden  reed-beds ; 

Crisp  the  lazy  dyke  j 
Hunger  into  madness 

Every  plunging  pike. 
Fill  the  lake  with  wild  fowl ; 

Fill  the  marsh  with  snipe ; 
While  on  dreary  moorlands 

Lonely  curlew  pipe. 
Through  the  black  fir-forest 

Thunder  harsh  and  dry. 
Shattering  down  the  snow-flakes 

Off  the  curdled  sky. 
Hark !    The  brave  Northeaster ! 

Breast-high  lies  the  scent. 
On  by  holt  and  headland. 

Over  heath  and  bent. 
Chime,  ye  dappled  darlings. 

Through  the  sleet  and  snow! 
Who  can  over-ride  you  ? 

Let  the  horses  go  ! 
Chime,  ye  dappled  dariings, 

Down  the  roaring  blast ; 
You  shall  see  a  fox  die 


Ere  an  hour  be  past 
Gro !  and  rest  to-morrow. 

Hunting  in  your  dreams, 
While  our  skates  are  ringing. 

O'er  the  frozen  streams. 
Let  the  luscious  South-wind 

Breathe  in  lovers'  sighs, 
While  the  lazy  gallants 

Bask  in  Mies'  eyes. 
What  does  he  but'  soften  , 

Heart  alike  and  pen? 
Tis  the  hard  grey  weather 

Breeds  hard  English  men. 
What's  the  soft  Southwester  1 

'Tis  the  ladies  breeze. 
Bringing  home  their  true  loves 

Out  of  all  the  seas: 
But  the  black  Northeaster, 

Through  the  snow-storm  hurled, 
Drives  our  English  hearts  of  oak 

Seaward  round  the  world ! 
Come !  as  came  our  fathers, 

Heralded  by  thee. 
Conquering  from  the  eastward. 

Lords  by  land  and  sea. 
Come ;  and  strong  within  us 

Stir  the  Vikings'  blood; 
Bracing  brain  an  d  sinew  ; 

Blow,  thou  wind  of  God! 

*'  Oh,  thou  hadst  been  a  wife  for  Shaks- 

peare's  self! 
No  head,  save  some  world-genius,  ought 

to  rest 
Above   the   treasures   of  that   perfect 

breast  ,* 
Or  nightly  draw  fresh  light  from  those 

keen  stars 
Through  which  thy  soul  awes  ours :  yet 

thou  art  bound — 
Oh  waste  of  nature ! — to  acraven  hound, 
To  shameless  lust,  and  childish  greed  of 

pelf; 
Athene  to  a  Satyr :  was  that  link 
Forged  by  The  Father's  hand  ?    Man's 

reason  bars 
The  bans  which  Grod  tdtowed. — Ay,  so 

we  think : 
Forgetting,  thou  hadst  weaker  been,  full 

blest. 
Than  thus  made  strong  by  suffering  \ 

and  more  great 
In  martyrdom,  than  throned  as  CsBsar's 

mate." 


^  «  For  the/r«f  time  since  our  connec- 
tion with  this  magazine,  we  feel  con- 
strained to  apologize  to  our  readers  for 
the  small  amount  of  original  matter  to 
be  found  in  the  Ei«tor's  Tablk,   and 

LiTBEART   NOTICXS  ! 

Sickness  has  prevented  us  from  be- 
stowing the  usual  labor  and  attention 
upon  our  duties  in  these  departments. 
[£D.  OF  RussbUm 
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LITERART   PR08PB0TS   OF  THB  SOUTH. 


**  Vast  pastures  here, 
For  thought  to  browse  in.    Empires  for  the  chase, 
Of  grand  imaginations,  which  shall  crown. 
The  future  with  a  glory  all  her  own, 
And  rear  up  sovereign  temples  for  the  heights. 
Now  lonely,  in  a  realm  of  natural  wealth, 
That  lacks  but  Art  for  Beauty !" 


Among  the  most  grateful  of  the 
local  signs  in  our  social  world  of  the 
South— auguries,  we  believe,  of  a  bet- 
ter intellectual  future — are  the  pub- 
lications, in  belles  leitreSj  sent  rorth 
almost  every  week,  from  every  quar 
ter  of  our  section — from  the  Ghesa- 
peftke  to  the  Rio  Grande — by  our 
young  authors  in  prose  and  verse. 
And  the  significance  in  these  signs 
does  not  depend  upon  the  intrinsic 
merit  in  uie  publications  them- 
selves. Whether  good,  bad,  or  in- 
difforent,  the  quantv  of  the  com- 
modity is  comparatively  of  small 
oonaequence,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  mere  &ct  of  publication. 
Their  value  counts  but  little  when 
we  consider  the  idea  which  the 
frequency  of  the  iwue  compels  us 
to  entertain.  This  encourages  us 
with  a  hope  which  their  merits,  or 
demerits  cannot,  in  the  least  degree, 
affect  It  is  enough  that  they  speak 
to  us  of  efforts  and  (aravings  which 
VOL.  in.  13 


are  comparatively  new  to  our  sec- 
tion. They  indicate  a  general  stir 
and  awakening  of  the  popular,  as 
well  as  the  individual,  intellect.  It 
is  not  crudeness,  or  feebleness,  or 
ignorance,  or  error,  that  we  dread 
in  Uw  popular  mind.  These  defects 
cufllhemselves  in  due  season,  if 
thei^l>e  any  effort,  exertion,  desire, 
design ;  any  restiess  craving  after 
performance.  It  is  that  mournful, 
desolating  apathy  that  we  deplore — 
that  wretched  listiessness,  without 
discontent  as  without  will,  that 
leaves  the  mind  and  genius  of  a 
people  in  complete  abeyance : 

"Like'^that  fat  weed 
That  hugs  itself  at  ease  by  Lethe's  wharf,** 

That  not  only  knows  nothing,  but 
seeks  nothing  from  hope,  adven- 
ture, art,  or  enterprise ;  that  slug- 
gishly droops  beside  its  morass,  and 
asks  no  higher  privilege  from  fate 
than  the  frequent  wallow  at  once 
in  the  sunshine  and  the  bog  I 
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This  has  been  the  reproach  of 
the  South  for  half  a  century.  It  is 
the  familiar  reproach  of  our  ene- 
mies. They  sneer  at  us,  even  as 
the  polished  Athenians  were  wont 
to  sneer  at  the  sluggish  people  of 
Laconia.  They  ascribe  this  in- 
ertness, that  we  have  shown,  in  art 
and  letters,  to  the  domestic  institu- 
tion of  slavery  ;  and  it  constitutes— 
as  is  supposed—one  of  their  strongest 
arguments  against  this  feature  in 
our  political  system.  And  some  of 
our  own  professing  thinkers  are 
pleased  to*accept  me  judgment  as 
a  sound  one,  and  the  objection  as 
legitimate ;  and  bemoan,  according- 
ly, the  faXe  which  enables  us  to 
prosper,  in  physical  respects,  though 
at  the  sacrifice  of  soul,  and  the 
higher  intellect,  Philosophy,  Art, 
and  Poetry  I 

And,  in  all  this,  they  blunder 
egregiously.  They  do  not  look 
deep  enough  into  the  mystery  to 
see  whence  the  cloud  rises.  Our 
difficulty,  as  regards  the  previous 
neglect  of  the  Arts  and  general 
liter^ure  among  us,  lies  in  the  ex- 
clusive and  insulating  nature  of 
our  occupation ;  in  the  necessary 
sparseness  of  a  purely  agricultural 
population,  and  the  almost  total 
want  of  large  cities.  No  mply 
agricultural  people,  any  wh^i^as 
ever  produced  a  national  literature ; 
has  ever  triumphed  in  the  Arts, 
belles  lettresj  or  tne  Drama;  though 
they  have  produced  great  orators, 
politicians,  warriors,  and  even  phi- 
losophers. It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 
Production,  even  in  the  intellectual 
world,  obeys  the  ordinary  law  of 
demand;  and  the  intellect  that 
would  produce  vigorously,  at  the 
calls  of  a  people,  in  the  absence  of 
any  such  call,  is  content  simply  to 
brood  over  its  thoughts  and  fancies 
in  an  untiring  reverie ;  or  to  ad- 
dress its  energies  to  those  pursuits, 
which,  however  less  grateful  to  the 


individual  genius,  are  yet  better 
calculated  to  inspire  the  admiration 
of  a  populace.  Of  the  Literature 
and  Art  of  Great  Britain  you  would 
know  nothing  but  for  London  and 
Edinburgh.  The  Squirearchy  of 
England  has  never  been  distinguish- 
ed for  intellect  any  more  than  lor 
eWance  and  tiaste.  The  Provinces 
of  France  contribute  nothing  to  the 
local  genius.  Paris  absoros  the 
whole  nation  in  Literature,  Science 
and  Art,  even  as  in  politics.  The 
individual  genius,  in  both  countries 
is  compell^  to  wander  off  to  the 
metropolis,  if  it  would  gain  a  hear- 
ing, a  hope;  or — which  is  of 
more  importance  still — ^that  attn* 
don  of  rival  minds,  which  is  almost 
alone,  the  best  teacher  of  the  am- 
bitious and  highly  endowed  nature. 
It  is  in  the  great  city  that  the  man 
of  ability  finds  his  level ;  that  he 
comes  in  conflict  with  those  who 
can  teach  him ;  and  who  will  strive 
with  him ;  that  his  emulation  will 
be  awakened;  where  clues  and 
avenues  will  be  opened  houriy  for 
his  seeking  and  sleepless  thought; 
where  he  will  acquire,  not  only  the 
justest  but  the  noblest  standards ; 
and  be  rescued  from  that  belittling 
influence  of  his  native  village,  where 
nothing  being  known,  nothing  can 
be  taught ;  and  where,  none  being 
higher  than  his  neighbor,  there  are 
no  provocations  to  ambition,  and 
few  motives  to  any  enterprises  whidi 
would  aim  to  pass  beyond  the  petty 
precincts  of  a  most  simple  and  nn- 
developed  society. 

These  are  the  true  reasons,  hur- 
riedly embodied,  for  that  i»ual 
sluggishness,  of  every  purely  agri- 
cultural region,  which  leads  to  the 
neglect  of  art  and  letters.  The 
difference  between  States  Agricul- 
tural, and  States  Commercial,  will 
be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  looking 
to  the  usual  intellectual  difference 
between  town  and  country  in  the 
same    State.     The    city  intellect 
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moves  with  thrice  the  rapidity  of 
that  of  the  country ;  and  contem- 
plates twenty  times  as  many  objects, 
llie  one  may  receive'  as  ricm  an 
allotment  of  mental  gifts  from 
Providence  as  the  other ;  must  do 
so,  indeed,  for  the  race  is  the  same 
in  both ;  but  these  will  be  developed 
only  in  decree  with  the  popular 
call  for  their  exercise.  If  the  en- 
dowment be  moderate,  the  individ- 
ual worker,  finding  his  peculiar 
taints  uncalled  for,  will  address 
himself  to  other  pursuits  which  hap- 
pen to  be  more  within  the  wants 
of  the  community,  and  which  are 
moet  in  harmony  with  hb  own  gifts. 
He  will  become  lawyer,  doctor, 
preacher,  politician,  or  shop-keeper ; 
will  adopt  some  profession,  or  craft;, 
which  will  not  absolutely  require 
physical  labor.  But,  if  the  endow- 
ment be  large,  earnest  and  pressing, 
he  will  wander  off  to  larger  fields ; 
to  the  ffreat  city;  and  take  his 
chance  for  fame,  possibly  to  the 
denial  of  his  fortunes.  This  is  the 
conmion  history. 

Now,  what  is  true  of  agricultural 
communiUes  in  the  old  world,  is 
even  more  certainly  true  and  im- 
perions,  as  a  governing  necessity, 
iQ .  the  agricultural  world  of  our 
Southern  States  in  America.  And, 
fer  this  reason,  the  agriculture  of 
the  old  world,  implying  thorough 
tillage,  or  farming  mer^y,  the  pop- 
ulation b  still,  compared  with  ours, 
a  very  dense  population.  But  ag- 
riculture with  us,  contemplating 
ffreat  staples^  and  employing  large 
areas  of  land,  is  of  a  sort  which  im- 
plies a  great  sparseness  of  popula- 
tion. In  old  England,  for  example, 
the  population  may  be  estimated 
at  200  to  the  square  mile ;  in  New 
Eng^land  95 ;  in  New  York  85 ;  and 
Uke  genera]  estimates  may  be  made 
of  the  ratios,  in  the  rest  of  the 
Hiixed,  farming,  manufacturing  and 
trading  States  of  the  North.  In 
Soath  Carolina,  it  is  but  twenty- 


three  {>er8onsto  the  sauare  mile.  In 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  it  is  hardly  more  than 
sixteen.  In  Mississippi  probably 
not  more  than  twelve.  In  Texas 
hardly  five.  Now,  argue  the  case 
with  respect  to  Arts  and  letters  in 
a  community,  by  a  reference  to  the 
several  capacities  of  these  several 
States,  with  their  wonderful  differ- 
ence of  population,  for  the  con- 
struction of  railways.  The  Arts 
and  Literature,  equally  with  rail- 
ways, depend  almost  wholly  upon 
the  decree  of  density  in  population 
for  existence.  The  State  having 
ninety-five  people  to  the  square 
mile  will  possess  more  than  a  four- 
fold ability  for  building  and  sup- 
porting roads  over  that  which  has 
but  twenty-three ;  and  so,  respect- 
ively, of  all  the  rest  Compare, 
still  ftirther,  those  States  in  which 
the  difference  is  still  more  strongly 
marked — taking  the  range  from 
ninety-five  down  to  fifteen  and  ^vey 
and  then  look  at  the  map  for  the 
result  in  each.  Ton  will  find  that 
the  railways  in  each  may  safely 
represent  the  numerical  population ; 
and  where  there  is  any  variation  in 
this  particular,  it  will  be  referrible, 
as  in  the  case  of  New  York  State, 
to  upe  superior  exceptional  ad- 
vaoKes  of  location,  trade,  prestige, 
or  Svour  of  government  The 
ratios  here,  will  equally  give  you 
some  relative  idea  of  the  capacities 
of  the  several  States  to  exhibit  a 
demand  for  productive  intellect  in 
any  department;  and,  in  all  things 
which  respect  the  development  of 
the  literature  or  the  arts  of  a  peo- 
ple, it  is  an  essential  necessity  that 
the  population — ^the  consumers — 
shall  have  reached  a  certain  and 
lafge  number  before  there  can,  by 
any  possibility,  be  the  most  humble 
beginning  of  the  development  We 
have,  accordingly,  in  the  South,  to 
attain  a  growm  in  numbers,  to  be 
sufficiently  dense  for    association, 
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attrition,  a  oloM  commerce  of  in- 
tellect and  opinion,  before  we  can 
reach,  not  merely  the  demand,  bat 
the  pecuniary  means  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  higher  professions* 
The  arts  hang  together,  help  each 
other — prepare  the  way  for  each 
other,  and  where  you  find  the  fine 
arts  wanting,  you  will  be  very  apt 
to  discover  a  corresponding  defi- 
ciency in  the  mechanic  arts.  Thus, 
the  North  not  only  furnishes  our 
literature,  our  pictures,  statues,  iso^ 
but  our  machinery,  iron  works, 
pottery,  furniture,  and,  in  fact,  all 
the  material  manufactures,  with 
very  few  exceptions.  What  is  true 
of  the  conditions  upon  which  rail- 
ways depend,  is  just  as  absolutely 
true  of  tne  influences  which  are  es- 
sential  to  the  development  of  belles 
lettres;  and  as  the  one  shows  itself 
available  in  the  new  re^on,  the 
other  will  just  as  certainly  give 
early  indications  of  its  presence  and 
its  desire  to  perform  also.  Thus, 
for  example,  m  our  sister  State  of 
North  Carolina,  there  has  been  re- 
cently a  ungular  and  very  grateful 
demonstration  of  the  popular  mind 
in  respect  to  literature.  North 
Carolina,  in  consequence  of  her 
lack  of  any  great  commercial  mart, 
has  been  among  the  most  insnUted 
of  all  the  Southern  States.  Her 
interior  was  inaccessible,  her  do- 
main large,  her  population  scatter- 
ed. But  of  late  days,  her  writers 
have  taken  the  field  in  considerable 
force,  and  with  equal  talent  and 
patriotism.  Her  Educational  sys- 
tem is,  perhaps,  the  most  complete 
in  all  the  South,  and  her  appro- 
priations for  its  support,  on  the 
part  of  Government,  are  more  lib- 
eral and  more  ample,  we  believe, 
than  is  the  case  any  where,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population.  The 
proofs,  besides,  of  a  new  bom  intel- 
lectual activity,  are  to  be  met  in  all 
the  precincts  of  the  State.  And 
these  proo6  are  all  coeval  with  the 


establishment,  through  the  interior 
country,  of  long  lines  of  railway, 
which  bring  the  interior  into  new 
and  close  relationshipwith  the  At- 
lantic cities — with  Virginia  and 
Maryland  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Soutb  Carolina  and  Georgia  on  the 
other.  As  a  first  and  most  obvious 
result  of  these  cooMDunications,  new 
towns  spring  into  existence;  old 
towns  revive ;  population  becomes 
active ;  the  means  of  existence  in- 
crease, and  new  wants  result  natu- 
rally from  larger  resources  with 
which  to  meet  them.  And  the 
same  causes  bring  about  new  fii- 
cilities  for  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge; originate  new  tastes;  lay 
bare  to  ignorance  the  superior  pos- 
sessions of  older  places  with  more 
natural  advantages;  arouse  the 
emulation  of  society  as  well  as  <^ 
individual  talent;  create  sodety, 
and,  ^^uallv,  through  growing 
tastes,  mform  it  with  the  standards 
of  a  higher  civilization,  such  as  had 
never  before  acted  upon  the  sarae 
region. 

South  Carolina — and  we  speak 
this  with  great  reservation — one  of 
the  smallest  of  the  Southern  Statea^ 
has  always  taken  rank  for  her  re- 
markable endowments  in  intellect- 
ual respects.  To  what  was  this 
due  f  Something,  no  doubt,  to  cer- 
tain of  the  characteristics  of  her 
earlv  settlement,  and  to  the  sudden 
opulence,  even  during  the  colonial 
period,  at  which  she  arrived.  But 
this  very  opulence,  as  well  as  this 
intellectual  development,  were  due 
to  the  fact  that  her  metropolis  was^ 
for  a  long  time,  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  whole  South;  and  that 
Charleston  possessed  a  commerce, 
hardly  second  to  that  of  any  city  in 
this  confederacy,  even  long  prior  to 
the  Revolution.  The  efilact  of  this 
sudden  growth,  wealth  and  ele- 
gance, of  the  chief  commercial  city, 
was  to  diffuse  a  certain  taste — in- 
spiring an  intellectual  demand — 
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thronghoat  the  interior;  which 
gradaallj  came  to  recognize  the 
city  standards,  to  feel  moved  with 
the  same  desires.  Her  influence 
radiated  over  the  whole  interior 
coontry,  and  hence  the  peculiar 
character,  culture,  polish  and  moral 
of  the  State.  We  only  glimpse  at 
die  facts,  and  the  supp<^ed  cause, 
having  no  space  for  any  detailed 
examination. 

Knowing,  as  we  have  long  since 
done,  how  hard  has  been  the  task 
for  any  purelv  agricultural  people 
to  assert  activity  in  Arts  and  letters, 
we  have  always  keenly  felt  the 
donbt,  whether  our  race — engaged, 
as  they  are,  so  universally  in  agri- 
culture— would  not  be  destined  to 
share  the  usual  fate  of  all  commu- 
nities so  exclusively  employed.  We 
knew  how  apathetic  were  all  such 
peoples  towards  the  fine  and  im- 
aginative Arts.  Were  we  then, 
also,  to  be  doomed  to  an  habitual 
acquiescence  in  a  condition,  which, 
whatever  its  advantages  in  mere 
material  respects,  seemed  to  be  de- 
creed to  habitual  lachesse  in  all  the 
noble  exercises  of  the  intellect  ?  If 
so,  the  race,  in  consequence,  must 
necessarily  deteriorate,  from  the 
non  user  of  the  higher  faculties  of 
mind  and  soul;  for  the  loss  of 
which  no  mere  material  prosperity 
can  possibly  compensate.  If  so,  we 
must  incur  forfeiture  of  a  large 
share,  not  only  of  the  powers,  but 
of  the  securities  of  the  race ;  all  of 
which  depend,  in  the  long  run, 
almost  wholly  upon  the  degree  of 
mental  development,  which  a  peo- 
ple can  exhibit,  in  their  progress  to 
any,  the  most  inferior  degree  of 
civilization.  And  was  there  to  be 
no  escape,  no  remedy,  except  by 
the  abandonment  of  pursuits  which 
seemed,  of  necessity,  to  bring  with 
them  this  forfeiture  ?  The  history 
of  all  countries  seemed  to  justify 
the  apprehension.  This  history 
had  been  every  where  the  same. 


And  what  had  been  our  history  f 
Had  we  not  measurably  sunk  into 
a  most  discreditable  dependence  for 
our  literature,  art,  philosophy,  and 
science,  nay,  for  mechanical  indus- 
tries and  agencies  upon  the  mind  of 
other  and  even  hostile  communities? 
communities  which  reproach  and 
scorn  us  for  the  very  subserviency 
out  of  which  they  make  their  own 
greatest  profits ;  and  which  habit- 
ually abuse  and  annoy,  even  while 
they  profess  to  teach  us ! 

And  could  all  this  be  due  to  ag- 
riculture, that  grateful  occupation 
which  moralists  and  poets,  and 
philosophers,  agree  in  describing  as 
the  nearest  approach  which  men 
can  make,  through  their  mere  busi- 
ness employments,  to  human  hap- 
piness f  Which  is  described  as  at 
once  the  most  genial  and  the 
most  innocent  of  occupations? — 
Which  is  the  original  source  of 
all  human  prospenty  and  power, 
the  first  beginning  of  capital,  pro- 
viding the  first  necessities  of  the 
human  family  at  large,  and,  un- 
questionably that  pursuit  upon 
which  all  portions  of  the  world 
must  always  absolutely  depend  for 
subsistence  ?  There  is  some  di£S- 
culty  here.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  is  absolutely  and  unques- 
tionably the  degree  of  importance 
which  Agriculture  asserts  in  rela- 
tion with  all  other  human  employ- 
ments. But  there  is  just  as  little 
question  that  the  exclusive  devotion 
to  agriculture,  on  the  part  of  a 
whole  people,  does  certainly  subject 
them,  intellectually,  to  the  control 
of  all  other  peoples !  To  reconcile 
this  dijlculty  we  must  refer  to  other 
heads  of  inquiry.  But,  in  doing 
this,  we  must  content  ourselves  wi£ 
indicating  the  class,  in  axioms, 
rather  than  analyze  them  in  argu- 
ment   Thus  then — 

It  is  one  thing  to  raise  from  the 
earth  the  bread  of  a  people,  nay, 
their  clothing  also ;  but  quite  an- 
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other  thing  to  beoome  simply  trib- 
utary to  the  foreign  manaiaotarer 
in  doing  80,  and  before  we  can  get 
our  own  produce  to  market. 

This  brings  us  to  the  ^Eunous 
maxim  of  Lord  Bacon,  which  we 
give  in  our  own  language,  not  hav- 
ing the  writings  of  that  great  phi- 
losopher at  hand. 

There  are  three  things,  he  tells 
us,  which  are  (together)  essential 
to  the  prosperity  of  a  nation ;  and 
by  prosperity  we  are  to  understand, 
the  full  successful  development  of 
all  a  nation's  resources,  her  material 
wealth^and  the  intellect  which  brings 
it  into  efficient  use;  these  three 
things  are  tillage^  carriage  and 
manufacture.  If  these  three  wheels 
go  together,  he  adds,  then  wealth 
flows  in  upon  a  people  like  a  spring 
tide.  In  other  words,  and  in  our 
usual  formula,  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce and  Manufactures — these  are 
the  three  wheels.  But  up  to  a  re- 
cent period,  the  whole  South  has 
been  running  its  carriage  upon  a 
single  wheel  only  ;  and  even  with 
Lord  Bacon^s  axiom  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  supplied.  Without  Ed- 
ucation, none  of  these  wheels  can 
go  properly  !  and  Literature  is  but 
that  higher  education  of  a  people, 
which  enables  them  to  set  ail  their 
wheels  in  motion!  Even  belles 
lettres  is  essential  to  the  utilitarian 
necessities  of  a  race — if  they  only 
knew  it — conducted,  as  they  are, 
under  a  governing  faculty  called 
*  Imagination,'  which  is  the  great 
appointed  Pioneer  of  every  people, 
the  great  Explorer,  Inventor  and 
Discoverer  I 

Let  the  reader  study  these  prop- 
ositions at  his  own  leisure.*  They 
are  conclusions  which  we  have 
reached  through  various  processes, 
the  details  of  which  are  scarcely 
necessary  here,  and  our  limits  deny 
that  we  shall  pursue  them.  They 
conduct  us  back  to  results  already 
given ;  and,  under  their  guidance, 


we  ask  how  are  we  to  avert  what 
seems  to  be  a  fate,  as  regards  pure- 
ly agricultural  communities?  So 
long  as  these  remun  purely  am- 
cultural,  there  is  no  escape  from  Siit 
fate  I  We  may  produce  the  talent 
for  art  and  letters,  but  we  shall 
never  cultivate  or  rear  it  to  perfeo- 
tion.  It  will  enure  to  the  benefit  of 
other  communities,  or  it  will  die 
out  in  its  birth  place  1  To  effect  a 
different  result,  our  employments 
must  be  diversified;  and,  luckily 
for  the  endowment,  it  so  happens 
that  the  general  prosperity  of  a 
community, even  in  material  wealth, 
depends  upon  this  very  diversity  of 
pursuits.  Look  at  the  fact  The 
South  produces  all  the  great  staples 
of  the  country — cotton,  rice,  indigo, 
tobacco,  sugar,  molasses,  lumber, 
tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  recently, 
to  our  own  surprise,  wheat  and  other 
cereal  grains  for  export  in  abund- 
ance. We  export  nearly  two  hun- 
dred millions  annually,  or  thrice  as 
much  as  the  Northern  States.  Tet 
their  population  vastly  exceeds  ours, 
•and  tneir  material  grandeur  frowns 
us  down  on  every  hand !  Wc  have 
the  power  to  crush  them  at  a  blow, 
were  we  in  possession  of  our  proper 
independence ;  but  this  independ- 
ence we  never  can  assert  or  attain 
until  our  native  mind  begins  to  as- 
sert itself,  in  correspondence  vrith 
the  local  demand  upon  it  The 
material  prosperity  of  every  race 
depends  wholly  on  its  intellectual 
development ! 

But  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves 
to  wander  too  far  in  our  generaliza- 
tions, and,  for  the  present,  it  will 
suffice  if  we  state  what  it  is  that 
we  need,  just  now,  to  rescue  us  from 
the  usual  fate  of  apathy  and  de- 
pendence which  has  kept  most  ag- 
ricultural peoples  in  dependence 
upon  their  neighbors,  and  so,  at 
their  mercy  ?  Or,  still  farthw,  to 
simplify  the  question.  What  do 
we  need  for  tne  proper  devdop- 
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ment  of  the  native  intellect  in  let- 
ters and  the  arts?  These  once 
brought  into  exercise,  the  rest  will 
follow,  as  effect  cause.  And,  in 
answering  this  question,  you  will 
see,  indirectly,  to  what  we  owe  the 
recent  stir  among  our  young  liter- 
ateurs^  upon  which  we  have  founded 
our  hopes  for  their  future  perform- 
ance. 

We  require  first  a  ffreat  city — a 
mart  of  our  own — with  sufficient 
commerce  and  population,  capital 
and  talent,  to  make  its  own  inde- 
pendent opinion — ^to  originate  its 
own  enterprise — to  find  the  neces- 
sary attrition  for  the  sharpening 
of  the  general  mind— *the  awaking 
of  a  common  emulation—the  growth 
of  taste — the  culture,  in  a  separate 
guild,  of  the  specialities  of  literature. 
It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  establish 
just  standards  of  judgment ;  only 
thus  that  we  can  secure  the  ade- 
quate audience,  for  the  support  and 
appreciation  of  art 

The  other  next  grand  necessity, 
odncident  with  this,  and  almost  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  this  pos- 
aession,  is  the  presence  among  us, 
of  highly  endowed  persons,  equal, 
in  all  departments  to  the  wants  of 
the  community ;  whose  motives,  to 
the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  gifts 
should  be  found  rather  in  the  grate- 
ful development  of  their  own  facul- 
ties, than  m  the  desires  or  awards 
of  the  community.  These  must  not 
depend  upon  the  opinion  over  which 
they  are  required  to  sit  in  judgment 
and  preside  as  authorities. 

But,  in  truth,  we  assume  that  it 
is  not  here  that  the  community  has 
ever  labored  under  any  deficiency. 
We  boldly  assert  that  the  people  of 
the  South  have  never  been  wanting 
in  those  superior  endowments  of 
imagination,  fancy,  and  metaphys- 
ics— the  faculty  of  thinking,  in  the 
abstract — which  constitute  the  se- 
cret of  the  higher  intellect ;  that 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina  have 


especially  shown  the  wealth  of  their 
endowments ;  that  all  the  Southern 
States  have  been,  and  are,  largely 
gifted  in  these  respects ;  and  that  it 
will  suffice  to  assert  their  superiority 
in  debate,  in  politics,  in  .eloquence, 
in  any  comparison  with  other  coun- 
tries, to  prove  the  possession  of  those 
faculties  which  are  essential  to  the 
noblest  literature— oratory,  itself, 
implying  an  earnest,  impressible 
nature,  a  bold,  daring  imagination, 
a  prompt  fancy,  and  Targe  resources 
in  causality  and  comparison ;  and 
these  being  the  essential  elements 
in  the  formation  of  the  man  of 
genius,  or  of  talents,  in  all  the  arts. 
We  need  not  go  into  details.  We 
have  only  to  tax  memory,  and  go 
over  the  experience  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  in  respect  to  the  domestic 
developments,  in  law  and  politics, 
in  the  local  legislatures,  and  in 
Congress,  of  the  two  States,  the 
largest  and  the  smallest  of  the 
South,  Virginia  and  South  Caro- 
lina. When  have  these  in  consti- 
tutional law,  statesmanship,  or  ora- 
tory, ever  shrunk  ftrom  comparison 
with  anv  people  in  the  world  ? 

But,  nitherto,  in  consequence  of 
our  lack  of  local  audiences,  and  the 
home  capacity  to  support  literature 
per  «e,  all  persons,  even  when  most 
eminently  endowed  for  letters,  were 
compelled  to  turn  aside  to  quasi 
mechanical  professions  rather  than 
those,  however  native  to  their  spe- 
cial fiftculties,  which  promised  neither 
distinction  nor  aggrandizement ; 
nay,  which  were  allowed  no  oppor- 
tunity for  utterance,  since  in  liter- 
ature there  was  no  publisher,  and 
in  art,  no  academy ;  and  the  very 
publication  of  a  book  (which  might 
hardly  sell)  could  not  be  undertaken 
save  at  the  expense  of  the  author, 
himself,  or  by  a  humiliating  sub- 
scription of  the  funds  of  unwilling 
friends.  And,  to  exhibit  the  pic- 
ture of  a  single  artist,  was  not  an 
exhibition  calculated  to  awaken  the 
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interest  of  any  community  which 
had  not  already  learned  to  estimate 
the  recognized  standards  of  art,  or 
the  value  of  their  own  latent  sus- 
ceptibilities when  acted  upon  by  its 
impressions. 

To  illustrate  one  further  difficul- 
ty by  one  particular — and  it  is  an 
important  one,  wherever  the  inter- 
ests of  literature  are  to  be  discussed : 
We  have  not  in  all  the  Southern 
States  a  single  publisher  1  This 
assertion  will  somewhat  surprise  the 
uninitiated.  But,  pause  and  con- 
sider. What  is  a  publisher  ?  Not 
simply  a  Printer — never  a  mere 
Printer ;  yet,  so  unimproved  is  the 
popular  mind  on  this  subject  in  the 
South,  that  we  believe  the  two  oc- 
cupatioDs  are  almost  invariably  con- 
founded. Now,  there  is  hardly 
more  than  one  Publishing  House 
in  all  the  Northern  cities  that  unites 
the  two  vocations.  That  of  Harper 
&  Brothers  is  the  only  one  that  we 
know ;  and  that  this  House  prints 
its  own  publications,  arises  from  the 
several  facts,  that  the  publishers  are 
four  brothers,  with  numerous  sons, 
who  are  able,  from  the  family,  to 
furnish  all  the  several  departments, 
of  two  distinct  occupations,  with 
equal  and  able  representative  direct- 
ors. Two  of  the  elder  brothers 
were  originally  trained  to  the  print- 
ing business,  and,  being  singularly 
acute,  enterprising  and  intelligent 
men,  they  conduct  this  department 
with  a  capacity  which  enables  them 
to  seize  upon  all  its  agencies  skill- 
fully, availing  themselves  of  all  its 
advantages,  meet  its  embarrass- 
ments with  forethought,  and  escape 
its  difficulties  with  prudence.  The 
other  brothers,  with  the  aid  of  the 
numerous  sons  of  the  four,  equally 
intelligent  with  the  two  elder,  ap- 
propriate to  themselves  other  prov- 
mces  of  the  complicated  business. 
Thus,  the  several  departments,  by  a 
judicious  division  of  labor,  are  ad- 
mirably officered.    Yet  even  with 


this  peculiar  condition  of  fomily  and 
endowment,  they  would  never  have 
attempted  to  unite  the  two  occupa* 
tions  but  for  the  command  of  an 
immense  capital.  A  domestic  his- 
tory of  these  Brothers'  Harper,  i,  e. 
a  history  of  their  gradual  basinefls 
progress,  from  simple  joumeymeQ 
printers,  without  a  spare  dollar  in 
the  world,  to  the  rank  of  millicn- 
cdres,  controlling,  in  considerable 
degree,  the  literary  studies  of  the 
whole  Union,  would  afford  a  volume 
of  instruction  to  young  business  ad- 
venturers, of  far  greater  value  than 
hundreds  of  the  hooks  which  they 
themselves  yearly  publish,  the  oe- 
tensible  object  of  which  is  the  in- 
struction of  the  young.  But  our 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  digress 
in  their  direction. 

Publishing,  then,  is  a  business  by 
itself.  It  demands  far  different 
faculties  from  those  which  are  need* 
ed  by  the  Printer.  The  Publidier 
is  a  merchant,  in  as  high  a  sense  of 
the  term  as  it  is  known  in  any  other 
department  of  business.  He  im- 
ports the  literature  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  transmits  that  of  his  owa 
in  exchange.  He  exercises  a  large 
discrimination  in  both.  He  has  to 
decide  upon  the  merits,  or  rather 
upon  the  possible  popularity,  of  the 
books  he  publishes.  He  has  to  de- 
termine upon  the  original  produc- 
tions of  his  own  country  in  the  first 
instance.  For  this,  he  employs 
critics  of  more  or  less  ability.  These 
decide  upon  the  chances  of  a  work 
in  the  popular  mind.  They  ask, 
**  to  what  is  this  mind  adequate — 
what  can  it  appreciate — what  com- 
prehend— what  are  its  humours, 
desires,  moods  and  temporary  rages 
or  necessities  f"  and  these  questions 
answered,  and  the  manuscript  of 
the  author  promising,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  critic,  to  meet 
some  one  or  other  of  the  wants  or 
desires  in  the  popular  mind,  the 
work  is  handed  to  the  printer,  whose 
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dntiet  are  simply  and  rigidly  me- 
chanical. The  publisher  does  not 
allow  him  to  determine  either  the 
sixe,  the  style,  type,  paper,  or  any 
thing  which  inyolves  the  taste,  or 
art,  of  the  publication.  The  pub- 
lisher decides  all,  and  the  pnoter 
simply  obeyS'instructions.  This  is 
the  common  history. 

The  volume  printed,  now  follows 
the  most  important  part  of  the  busi- 
ness— that  of  giving  it  cireuhtian. 
To  be  able  to  effect  this  object, 
which  is  vital  to  the  success  of  pub- 
Mther  and  author  alike,  the  publisher 
must  have  pat  himself  en  rapport 
with  the  thousand  booksellers,  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  nation,  from 
Maine  to  Mexico,  from  seaboard  to 
mountain,  from  the  Apalachian  to 
the  Gulf;  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Pa- 
cific He  must  not  only  be  known 
to  them,  but  they  must  be  known 
to  him.  He  must  not  only  be  in 
communication  with  them,  but  this 
communication  must  be  carried  on 
through  the  most  direct  routes,  by 
the  cheapest  and  most  fiicile  agen- 
cies, and  he  must  know  all  the 
routes.  This  extensive  commerce 
and  knowledge  must  imply  a  reg- 
ular, and  sufficiently  lar^e  business, 
to  justify  it.  The  publisher  must 
issue  his  books,  not  only  at  regular 
periods,  but  frequently.  To  publish 
one  or  more,  or  even  a  dozen  works 
per  annum,  will  not  suffice.  It  will 
not  afford  employment  enough ; 
and,  publishing,  as  we  have  said, 
must  be  an  adequate  business  in  it- 
self. Harper  <fe  Brothers,  Applefon 
A  Co.,  Lippencott,  and  most  of  the 
large  publishers,  issue  from  one  to 
ten  volumes  weekly,  whenever  the 
trade  is  in  full  progress,  and  unem- 
barrassed, as  at  the  present  moment, 
by  the  recent  teirible  monetary 
convulsion.  Unless  the  publisher 
be  thus  frequent  in  puolication, 
there  will  be  no  motive,  on  the  part 
of  the  bookseller,  to  se^  him.  He 
must  be  a  mart  in  himself;  and 


his  books,  promising  a  r^ular  sup- 
ply, will  compel  the  bookseller,  who 
naturally  seeks  to  please  all  custom- 
ers, to  turn  to  that  publisher  who 
issues  the  greatest  number  and  great- 
est variety  of  books. 

We  see  here,  briefly  stated,  the 
most  important  conditions  of  the 
publishing  business.  We  see  that  it  is 
not  mere  printing;  that  the  printing 
is  a  merely  subordinate  agency; 
that  the  publication  of  an  occiision- 
al  volume,  no  more  makes  a  pub- 
lisher, than  the  occasional  swallow 
makes  the  summer;  that  many 
books  must  be  published,  regularly, 
if  not  weekly,  that  the  communica- 
tions with  the  booksellers  must  be 
such  that  the  books,  as  soon  as  pub- 
lished, must  be  shipped  to  tneir 
several  destinations,  to  a  hundred 
different  quarters,  by  a  hundred 
different  routes,  as  at  the  tap  of  the 
drum ;  that  there  must  be  adequate 
officers,  for  the  several  duties,  who 
shall  have  nothing  else  to  do ;  that 
there  needs  a  vast  enginery  to  carry 
through  all  the  details,  which  re- 
quire to  be  systematic  in  the  high- 
est degree,  and,  involving  critics  to 
judge,  and  publishers  to  decide,  and 
JPrinters  to  print,  and  agents  to 
transmit ;  the  vocation  is  sufficient 
to  employ  the  best  literary  and 
commercial  intellect,  to  an  extraor- 
dinary de^ee. 

Now,  that  we  have  shown  what 
the  business  is,  the  reader  sees,  at  a 
glance,  that  we  have  not  a  single 
publisher  in  the  whole  South,  from 
the  Chesapeake  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
We  have  booksellers  and  printers, 
who  occasionally  issue  books,  orig- 
inally from  the  press,  but  who, 
lacking  the  system  and  resource  we 
have  indicated,  rarely  succeed  in 
selling  them.  A.  Morris,  and  J.  W. 
Randolph,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  have 
probably  been  among  our  most  ex- 
tensive publishers.  But  they  have 
issued  too  few  books  to  render  it  a 
matter  of  any  moment,  on  the  part 
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of  the  bookseller,  to  seek  their  ao- 
quaintance.  The  books  they  have^ 
issued,  if  sent  forth  by  persons,  large- 
ly and  continuously  engaged  in  Uie 
business,  Harper  &  Brothers,  the 
Appletons,  Lippencotts,  <feo^  would 
have  probably  circulated  five  times 
the  number  of  volumes.  J.  H. 
Goetzel  is  Oo^  of  Mobile,  a  book- 
selling firm,  have  slightly  gone  into 
the  business.  They  have  published 
the  pleasant  narrative  of  travel  of 
Madame  Le  Vert,  and  the  Essays 
and  Poems  of  Judge  Meek ;  but  at 
a  most  unfortunate  juncture ;  and 
we  fear  that  the  results  of  their  ex- 
periment, so  unseasonably  made, 
nave  discouraged  them  in  their  hon- 
orable enterprise.  Oourtenay  & 
Brother,  of  tnis  city,  have  issued 
several  volumes;  so  have  our  own 
Publishers,  Russell  &  Jones;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  success 
of  their  issues  has  been  greatly  af- 
fected by  the  simple  fact,  that,  not 
contemplating  publication  as  a  busi- 
ness, they  have  not  established,  and 
cannot  establish,  the  proper  agen- 
cies for  the  general  circulation  of 
their  books. 

But,  with  all  these  &c\a  arrayed, 
as  it  were,  against  us,  in  the  past, 
we  are  conscious  of  a  revolution 
silently  going  on,  which  may  ena- 
ble us  to  establish  successfully,  the 
publishing  business  in  the  South, 
and  relieve  us  in  some  degree  from 
the  gross  dependence  upon  a  foreign, 
and  a  frequently  hostile  mind,  which, 
hitherto,  has  restrained  the  proper 
exercise  of  our  own.  We  have  re- 
marked upon  the  favorable  signifi- 
cation— auff  ury,  we  called  it— which 
seemed  to  he  in  the  fact  that  scores 
of  young  authors  in  the  Southern 
States,  were  dmultaneously  rising 
into  utterance.  There  was  a  new 
impetus,  from  some  cause,  to  the 
native  mind.  That  there  should  be 
so  many  young  men  hourly  eschew- 
ing politics  as  no  longer  satisfacto- 
ry,  who  were  for  &e  first  time 


devoting  themselves  to  iiteratnrey 
might  well  argue  for  the  operation 
of  influences,  the  secret  of  which 
must,  for  a  time,  escape  our  scrutiny. 
They  publish,  even  m  the  absence 
of  all  the  stimulus  derived  from 
densely  packed  communities.  They 
woo  their  several  muses,  even  in  &e 
remote  woodland  solitudes  which 
first  inspired  them  to  sing — seem- 
ing to  sing  for  the  sake  of  sonff 
only-**having  no  other  extemu 
motive — no  publisher,  no  audience, 
nay,  with  the  apparent  certainty 
that  none  shall  be  found  who  care 
to  listen ;  all  this  ai^es  for  the 
dawning  of  a  new  era — for  the  de> 
velopment  of  a  new  phase  of  the 
popular  mind — for  the  endowment 
of  individuals  with  a  new  gift — for 
the  attainment  of  a  new  condition 
in  which  fresh  faculties  are  to  be 
developed ;  and,  for  the  reversal,  in 
degree,  at  least,  of  that  usual  dea« 
tiny  of  all  purely  agricultural  na- 
tions, which  had  hitherto  denied 
them  every  muse,  and  left  literature 
equally  without  worshipper  and 
temple. 

Tne  facts  would  seem  to  argue 
that  we  had  reached  a  period  in  our 
progress,  when  the  race  was  b^in- 
ning  to  feel  the  working  of  its  own 
latent  faculties — beginning  to  feel  a 
paramount  necessity  for  their  asser- 
tioa;  when  the  faculties  themselves 
were  asserting  their  emancipation^ 
at  every  hazard ;  were  no  longer  to 
be  satisfied  by  quasi  literary  exer- 
cise, in  the  professions,  but  were 
about  to  demand  their  fullest  reo- 
ognition,  in  a  resolute  devotion  to 
those  exclusive  altars  of  art,  for  which 
they  are  specially  endowed,  and  for 
the  exercise  of  which  the  high  Im- 
aginative faculties  perpetually  yearn. 
Nay,  something  more.  It  would 
seem  to  augur  that  the  people 
themselves,  where  these  endowed 
persons  were  decreed  to  serve,  to 
train  and  charm  to  high  harpinga. 
and  soul-delights^  had  begun  to  feel 
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ft  natural  cravinff  for  the  adrent  of 
that  nobler  genius,  which,  having 
the  highest  misBiona,  yet  of  the 
manor  horn,  could  alone  genially, 
lovingly,  and  truthfully  speak  for 
their  wants,  speak  to  their  affections, 
and  satisfy  their  longing  desires, 
after  a  voice  and  a  song,  which 
should  illustrate  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  their  own  woods  and  wilds 
and  waters — their  moral  and  socie- 
ty — ^their  native  hopes  an<i[^st  af* 
fections  I 

All  these  precious  auguries  seem 
to  dawn  upon  us,  in  the  simultane- 
ous appearance,  in  our  simple  forest 
country,  of  so  many  beginners 
in  the  fields  of  literature  and 
art  We  have  them,  as  we  have 
said,  equally  in  prose  and  verse, 
and  in  all  the  Southern  States.  The 
poet,  the  painter,  the  novelist,  the 
nistorian,  the  essayist  in  the  moral 
and  the  picturesque,  the  philoso- 
pher in  the  social-moral,  all  of  these 
show  signs  of  life ;  and  the  young 
life  is  M\  of  promise.  Even  our 
young  and  remote  sister,  who  dwells 
on  the  fertile  slopes  of  Texas,  has 
sent  forth  her  poets  and  historians. 
Our  scarcely  more  ^miliar  sister, 
who  feels  the  inspiration  of  Flori- 
dian  verdure,  and  the  generous 
breezes  of  the  blue  gul(  she,  too,  is 
in  the  field.  And,  side  by  side,  ad- 
Tancin^  in  almost  equal  line,  and 
strength  and  numbers;  Virginia, 
Georgia,  the  Oarolinas,  Alab(Ama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  the  States 
of  the  South,  every  where,  seem 
preparing  to  enter  the  hitherto  un- 
attempted  province  of  letters.  They 
are  about  to  rear  together  a  fitting 
altar  to  the  Muses  of  Humanity — 
for  the  exposition  of  their  own  truths 
and  affections — ^for  the  defense  of 
their  society  and  domestic  institu- 
tions— for  the  consecration  of  their 
native  arts — ^for  the  exercise  of  their 
peculiar  gifts — ^for  the  development 
of  their  own  genius — for  a  native 
priesthood  wmch  shall  especially 


minister  at  the  shrines  of  the  fair 
Humanity,  whose  Muses  they  shall 
welcome  home  to  a  fitting  homage, 
in  a  virgin  empire  1  May  they 
make  it  one,  like  that  of  Attica — 
superior  to  that  of  Attica — to  which, 
in  due  time,  the  Pilgrims  of  Art 
shall  rejoice  to  repair,  from  all  other 
countries— from  countries  of  the 
further  South  yet  unknown — to  re- 
light their  extinguished  torches,  or 
to  catch  those  eleams  for  yet  un- 
lighted  altars,  whose  inspiration,  in 
future  days,  shall  honor  our  models, 
while  they  fondly  build  their  own ! 

If  we  are  right  in  our  study  of 
these  auguries,  then  two  of  the  con- 
ditions essential  to  the  growth  of  a 
domestic  literature  are  already  re- 
alized. That  cohort  of  highly  en- 
dowed individuals,  whom  we  invok- 
ed as  one  of  our  first  necessities, 
equal  to  all  the  departments  of  art 
and  letters — is  already  in  the  field ! 
And,  nextly,  the  popular  mind  is 
prepared  to  welcome  them,  to  ac- 
knowledge their  uses,  and  make  the 
required  contributions,  which  shall 
maintain  them  at  their  respective 
altars,  as  a  Priesthood  consecrated 
to  the  higher  religion  of  the  social 
intellect — the  services  which  lift 
society  from  mere  materialism,  into 
a  spiritual  and  ennobling  atmos- 
phere, which  refines  the  sensual,  and 
subdues  the  brutal  nature. 

And  this  simultaneous  rising  of 
our  young  writers  occurs,  still,  at  a 
period  when  they  have  as  yet  no 
publishers.  But  the  presence  of 
the  one  may  be  held  as  an  augury 
of  the  due  coming  of  the  other. — 
What  we  most  need,  for  final 
triumph,  is  the  sufficiently  densely 
packed  communities.  Now,  let  us 
ask,  are  there  any  concurrent  de- 
velopments in  our  condition,  which 
may  have  contributed,  already,  or 
may  yet  farther  contribute,  to  this 
unwonted  development  ?  This  ques- 
tion is  one  which  cannot,  at  present, 
be  answered  with  any  certainty.   It 
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elndes  minute  investigation,  in  the 
absence  of  those  statistics,  of  the 
social-moral  of  which  the  mere 
ma  <ma^  statistician  rarely  takes  any 
cognizance.  But,  remembering 
what  we  have  said,  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  such  a  city  as  Charles- 
ton over  our  own  little  State— con- 
centratinff  an  early  civilization,  and 
suffering  it  to  radiate  through  our 
forest  country,  in  some  degree  to 
illuminate  its  greatest  depths,  we 
arrive  at  certain  clues  and  conjec- 
tures— something  more  than  con- 
jectures we  £incy — which  we  must 
content  ourselves  by  simply  indicat- 
ing to  the  reader. 

The  population  of  Charleston  in 
the  Revolution  was  probably  seven 
thousand,  all  told.  It  is  now  be- 
tween 60  and  Y0,000.  Columbia, 
which  did  not  then  exist,  the  capi- 
tal and  cen^e  of  the  State^^filled 
with  wealth — ^having  a  noble  and 
highlv  endowed  State  Collie— hav- 
ing other  like  Institutions— and  with 
numerous  citizens  devoted  to  art, 
science,  and  literature,  has  proba- 
bly 12,000  inhabitants.  Meanwhile, 
the  villages  of  the  interior,  many  of 
which  did  not  exist  fifty  years  ago, 
have  grown  into  commercial  towns, 
almost  cities ;  all  wealthy  and  with 
literary  institutions,  colleges  and 
academies,  well  endowed,  tor  both 
sexes,  in  each.  Greenville,  York- 
ville,  Anderson,  Orangeburg,  Spar- 
tanburg, and  many  others,  may  be 
thus  described ;  with  populations 
ranging  from  1,500  to  4,000  inhab- 
itants. And  there  are  railways  to 
all  of  these,  and  the  tastes,  and 
standards  of  society,  and  a  high 
civilization,  with  all  its  exacting 
wants,  extend  to  all  of  them  alike, 
and  they  have  their  schools  and 
academies  and  colleges ;  and  these 
towns  severally,  irrtdiate  the  rural 
regions  which  surround  them.  They 
are  each  exercising  upon  the  forest 
country  that  influence  which  was 
exercised   only  by  the  metropolis 


fifty    years  ago.     Here  is  cause 
enough. 

In  Georgia,  and  all  the  Southern 
States — ^all  prosperous,  in  material 
respects — the  like  history  occurs. 
Savannah,  which,  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, may  have  had  2,000  people, 
now  numbers  nearly  25,000.  Au- 
gusta, which,  at  the  same  cfarly  date, 
was  but  a  modest  hamlet  of  proba- 
bly five  hundred  souls,  numbers 
now,  ^  assume,  something  like 
sixteen  thousand.  And,  through- 
out the  State  of  Georgia,  deep  in 
regions  where,  thirty  years  ago,  the 
red  man  roved  in  a  wilderness  im- 
pervious to  the  feet  of  civilization, 
there  are  numerous  noble  towns, 
approaching  in  size  Augusta  and 
Savannah,  and  linked  to  the  At- 
lantic cities  by  iron  bonds,  and  in 
daily  communication  with  several 
centres  of  taste,  art  and  letters. 
These  are  all  helping  to  difiuse,  as 
from  so  many  central  suns,  in  so 
many  systems,  the  warm  and  genial 
currents  of  that  higher  moral  life 
which  education  and  art  contem- 
plate as  peculiarly  their  province, 
if  you  pass  to  Alabama,  you  find  a 
similar  history.  Mobile  and  Mont- 
gomery are  both  noble  cities,  in 
which  we  find  a  daily  increasing 
Community  of  endowed  persons, 
who  necessarily  act  upon  each 
other,  with  that  noblest  intellectual 
attrition,  which  keeps  society  from 
resting,  and  prepares  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  forces  and  pow- 
ers, whose  natural  cravings,  forcing 
the  domestic  mind  upon  independ- 
ence of  opinion,  will,  in  time,  al- 
most of  necessity  build  up  a  litera- 
ture. They  will  so  irradiate  the 
agricultural  world  around  them,  as 
to  establish  communities  sufficiently 
numerous,  which,  as  they  create  the 
appetite,  they  will  be  called  upon 
to^feed,  to  supply  with  intellectual 
aliment,  and  in  process  of  time,  if 
not  now,  the  patronage  of  these 
communities  will  be  found  fully  ad- 
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equate  to  the  maiDteBance  of  the 
local  geBius.  Mobile,  io  182{^had 
a  population  of  not  more  than  15,- 
000  penons — hardly  that  Now, 
we  taike  for  granted  that  her  num- 
ber must  be  from  40  to  50,000.  In 
the  same  year,  (1825,)  New  Or- 
leans bad  but  40,000.  Her  popu- 
lation now,  nnist  be  fully  150,000 ; 
and  though  necessarily  a  fluctuating 
one,  and  greatly  diminished  in  the 
summer  months,  still,  the  sta|k>nary 
residents  can  hardly  ranged  any 
season,  at  less  than  90,000  souls. 
Of  the  wonderful  growth  of  Texas, 
we  all  have  a  tolerable  idea.  We 
have  already  indicated  the  mental 
activity  of  her  people,  as  shown 
in  several  recent  publications  of 
value  and  of  interest  If  we  turn 
our  eyes  east  again,  and  up  into  the 
interior,  to  such  purely  rural  States 
aa  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  we 
have  the  same  evidence  of  physical 
growth,  and  of  awakening  intellect- 
iial  activity.  Throughout  all  these 
regions,  we  have  not  only  the  grow- 
ing proofe  of  an  ability  to  support 
a  native  literature,  but  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  endowments  which 
create  one.  God  has  not  abandoned 
us  to  tbe  teachings,  or  the  tender 
mercies,  of  our  enemies  ?  He  has 
not  denied  us  the  gifts  of  genius, 
art,  thought,  invention,  in  as  high 
degree  as  any  people ;  faculties  and 
powers,  which  are  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  our  career,  and  to  adorn 
it  with  equal  glory,  grace,  beauty, 
and  taste ;  these  hallowing  lights, 
desires,  aims  and  influences,  miich 
are  meant  to  relieve  our  humanity 
of  some  of  its  burdens,  and  preserve 
it  from  all  danger  of  sinking  into 
mere  brutality,  and  the  vulgar  lusts 
of  a  basely  sensual,  or  merely  ani- 
mal life  I 

We  have  shown  that,  from  the 
earliest  periods,  the  Southern  States 
have  exhibited  the  possesion  of  all 
the  necessary  gifts,  not  merely  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  etatue^UA 


a  political  socie^,  but  for  the  due 
development  of  their  higher  moral 
conditions  as  an  intellectual  people. 
Look,  for  example,  at  that  early  day 
in  our  history,  which  opened  upon 
the  world  the  glorious  drama  of 
American  emancipation  frodi  the 
yoke  of  a  foreign  power,  and  showed 
all  the  colonies  equal  to  their  own 
self  dominion.  Tne  colonies  were 
all  in  their  infancy,  and  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  overshadowing  authori- 
ty and  influence  of  Britain,  provid- 
ing the  Governors,  and  declaring 
the  laws  and  making  the  literature, 
had  dwarfed  the  developments  of 
the  native  mind.  Yet,  even  in  that 
day,  when  Virginia  could  shew  but 
two  hundred  thousand  souls,  and 
South  Carolina  but  eighty  thousand, 
there  rose  among  us  such  states- 
men and  philosophers  as  would  have 
adorned  with  honor  any  Oonflrress 
in  the  world  1  Britain,  herself  in 
all  her  mental  panoply,  could  ex- 
hibit no  intellects  better  adapted 
to  meet  the  growing  exigencies  of 
a  new  and  wonderral  empire  than 
were  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  John 
RuUedge,  William  Henry  Drayton, 
and  scores  besides,  comparable  even 
with  these,  and  adequate  to  every 
crisis  of  the  State.  And,  since  that 
day,  what  hasbeett  the  exhibition? 
Surely,  no  one  who  looks  at  the 
contnbutions  of  South  Carolina, 
alone,  to  the  politics  of  the  confed- 
eracy, in  the  war  of  1812,  and  sub- 
sequently, can  doubt  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  her  endowments  from  God. 
Such  men  as  (Jalhoun,  Lowndes, 
Cheves,  McDuffie,  Hayne — ^but  why 
a  catalogue?  Enough  to  show 
what  were,  and  are,  our  resources 
in  the  fields  of  national  council.  Is 
it  assumed  that  the  same  generous 
dispensation  which  gave  us  the 
statesmen,  great  in  philosophic  de- 
bate, great  in  eloquence,  and  poli- 
tics and  war,  failed;  at  the  same 
time,  to  provide  us  with  those,  also, 
who  could,  in  the  studio,  the  labo- 
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ratory,  at  the  deek,  assert  the  rights, 
the  tastes,  the  necessities,  and  the 
desires  of  anj,  the  most  mentally, 
craving  people  in  the  world !  We 
had  the  genius  for  art  and  poetry, 
and  philosophy  and  science,  coeval 
with,  and  just  as  certainly,  as  for 
statesmanship  and  oratory ;  hutUie 
sparseness  of  population  denied  the 
essential  arena  for  its  exercise,  and 
left  to  the  ambitious  intelleot,  but 
the  single  field  of  politics  in  which 
to  find  employment  Here  is  the 
whole  secret  I  And  shall  it  now  be 
otherwise?  And  here,  the  great 
question  recurs :  Do  we  find  in  the 
growing,  and  greater  density  of  our 
population,  in  the  facility  of  com- 
munication between  the  several 
States,  and  between  the  several 
parts  of  each  commonwealth,  in  the 
increasing   desire  for   intellectual 


food  on  the  part  of  the  people,  in 
the  presence,  in  adequate  numbeii, 
of  the  men  of  genius  or  of  talent^ 
who  are  expected  to  supply  this 
aliment,  in  the  growth  of  towns  and 
cities,  in  the  growhigindependenoe 
of  social  opinion,  and  in  a  thousand 
minor  influences  which  the  readtf 
will  readily  call  up  for  himself^  do 
we  find  any  sufficient  sanction  for 
those  auguries  in  behalf  of  a  better 
futnrerifer  our  literature,  in  which 
it  ha8n>een  our  pleasure  to  in- 
dulge? 

We  leave  the  question  with  our 
readers.  In  other  papers  we  may 
resume  the  topic,  discussins^  such 
other  of  its  phases  as  shall  seem 
either  dependent  upon,  or  likely  to 
influence  those  which  we  have  al- 
ready so  hurriedly,  and,  perhaps, 
superficially  reviewed. 


CANE   BWAMP.      HIBISOnS. 

Here  you  see, 
In  best  perfeotion,  in  a  mould  so  yast, 
As  shames  the  architectural  shows  of  Europe 
The  glory  of  the  Gothic  arch.    You  glide 
Through  grandest  avenues  of  feathery  cane, 
Enlivened  with  the  Hibiscus— its  great  flowers, 
Pale,  yellow  and  white,  with  a  deep  crimson  eye, 
Bristling  with  hair ;  in  contrast  beautiful 
With  the  green  yerdure  of  the  populous  waste, 
That  stretches  o'er  and  'round  it,  and  makes  shade^ 
Even  at  the  noonday,  such  as  mocks  the  sun. 
And  flings  back  all  his  arrows. 


SPANISH    CITRLEWS. 


We  have  broken  the  peace 
Of  a  most  lovely  family  \    Our  sports, 
Mar  the  domestic  peace  of  tribes  that  ask 
Security  alone,  and  we  deny ! 
See  the  swift  sailing  squadrons,  how  they  rise — 
IJ^  Spanish  Curlews,  with  their  outspread  robes, 
White  as  of  Innocence,  yet  rich  in  air, 
Gleaming,  in  contrast  with  cerulean  skies. 
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It  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  innneDse  iu- 
flueuce  exercised  upon  lar^e  bodies 
of  men,  and  whole  nations,  by 
things  which  touch  them  so  nearly 
as  do  the  articles  of  food  and 
raiment.  But  the  day  will  tome, 
when  a  maturer  knowledge  of  phys- 
iology shall  enable  and  force  men  to 
deliberate  more  seriously  upon  these 
mighty  causes  of  human  happiness, 
and  human  action.  Perhaps  some 
student  of  the  twenty-second  century 
may  call  into  question  the  relative 
claims  as  promoters  of  civilization, 
of  the  cotton  garment  against  the 
newspaper,  or  of  tobacco,  coffee, 
and  alcohol  against  gunpowder  and 
the  Reformation.  Perhaps  too,  the 
student  of  2100  A.  D.,  drawing  the 
distinction  between  animal  nature 
and  human  nature,  may  defend  the 
paradoxical  Thesis  that  nothing  can 
be  more  unnatural  than  the  so- 
called  state  of  nature,  where  men 
dwell  in  holes  in  the  earth,  drink 
water,  and  feed  upon  crude  fruits 
and  uncooked  meats.  And  in  ex- 
tenuation of  this  doctrine  he  may 
point  to  the  pages  of  modem  his- 
tory, where  side  by  side  with  the 
advance  of  civilization  stand  chron- 
icled the  discovery  and  application 
of  alcohol,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  to- 
bacco, potatoes,  cotton,  Ac,  Ac. — 
Legislators  and  philanthropistshave 
at  all  times  given  to  the  subject  of 
national  diet  their  most  serious  con- 
sideration. One  important  error, 
however,  has  almost  always  vitiated 
their  reasonings.  It  is  this.  They 
have  failed  to  distinguish  between 
an  article  of  luxury,  and  an  article 
of  diet  Luxuries  are  always  inju- 
rious. However  innocent,  or  even 
excellent  a  thing  may  be  in  itself, 
it  becomes  dangerous  as  soon  as  it 


is  obtained  only  as  a  costly  rarity. 
This  arises  not  only  because  under 
such  circumstances  the  article  is 
likely  to  be  used  improperly,  or  in 
excess,  nor  because  the  system,  un- 
accustomed to  it,  is  more  readily 
afiected  by  such  improper  and  ex- 
cessive use;  but  it  is  dependent  on  a 
still  more  important  influence.  I 
allude  to  the  moral  effect  of  a  lux- 
ury. Hie  injury  resulting  in  this 
manner  may  be  readily  appreciated 
by  comparing  the  drunkenness  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  stimulating 
drinks  in  America  and  France. 
With  tis  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  matter  is  patent  to  the  observa- 
tion of  every  Individual.  We  have 
no  fixed  habit  of  drinking,  but  a 
most  vicious  habit  of  getting  drunk. 
In  France  nine-tenths  of  the  popu- 
hition  are  accustomed  to  their  pint 
of  wine  each  day,  and  drunkenness 
is  almost  unknown.  But  there  are 
those  who  maintain  that  nervous 
stimulants  are  in  themselves  unne- 
cessary and  injurious.  The  general 
use  of  these  stimulants  would  tend 
of  itself  to  disprove  the  first  part  of 
this  assertion.  And  the  fact  stated 
by  Dr.  Pereira  (the  highest  authori- 
ty  on  such  subjects,)  Uiat,  the  lon- 
gevity of  the  Mandarins  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  their  moderate  and  regu- 
lar use  of  opium,  would  go  far  to 
discredit  the  opinion  that  stimulants* 
properly  and  nabitually  employed 
are  injurious.  The  fact  is,  stimulants 
are  necessary  to  man,  first,  physical- 
ly, in  order  (among  many  other 
reasons)  to  supply  tnat  excitement 
which  the  exercise  of  hunting  the 
food  for  each  meal  gives  to  the 
other  animals.  Thus  far  it  is  the 
universal  habit  of  man  to  employ 
them  in  greater  or  less  degree. 
They  are  necessary  to  us  in  tibte 
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second  place,  as  hypnotics.  Their 
action  m  this  re^>eGt  is  at  once 
moral  and  physiological.  The 
spiritual  and  physical  natures  of 
man  are  always  more  or  lees  in 
antagonism  the  one  with  the  other. 
The  nerrous  system  is  their  field  of 
conflict  Through  it,  and  hy  means 
of  the  various  stimulants  the  balance 
of  power  between  mind  and  matter 
must  be  adjusted.  What  stimulant 
to  use,  and  how  to  use  it,  is  the 
great  question.  This  has  been  the 
subject  of  thought  and  experiment 
with  every  individual  who  has 
thought  and  felt,  and  been  conscious 
of  the  possession  of  a  stomach  and 
nerves  (as  I  take  it  all  thinkers  and 
feelers  have  been,)  from  the  creation 
to  the  present  time.  The  simplest, 
most  effectual,  and  least  questiona- 
ble solution  which  has  thus  far  been 
offered  to  the  problem  seems  to  be 
the  Frenchman's  pint  of  wine.  Thus 
the  numerous  attempts  that  are  be- 
ing made  to  introduce  the  culture 
of  the  vine  among  us,  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  tending  to  establish  an 
agent  of  moral  reform,  and  physio- 
logical invigoration.  As  an  indus- 
trial pursuit,  the  culture  of  the  vine 
has  tne  highest  claims  to  our  con- 
sideration, as  we  will  now  proceed 
to  show. 

1.  Staiisties: — ^Thestatisticsgive 
5,203,805  acres  as  the  quantity  of 
land  cultivated  in  vines  m  France. 
The  average  yearly  produce  is  esti- 
mated by  M.  Jullien  at  1,020,019,- 
000  gallons.  But  M.  Puvis,  in  a 
•criticism  upon  this  cipher,  brings 
forward  arguments  which  render  it 
more  than  probable  that  1,560,000^- 
000  is  a  nearer  approximation  to 
the  Chith.  However,  admitting  the 
first  estimate  as  the  correct  one,  we 
would  not  be  justified  in  concluding 
from  it,  that  190  gallons  was  the 
average  yield  per  acre.  For  first 
the  minimum  yield  that  we  find 
anywhere  recorded  is,  ISO  gallons 
per  acre  for  two  acres  in  the  Dor- 


dogne  (Jullien;)  while  M. Puvis 
assures  us  that  a  vineyard  in  the 
South  of  France  produced  in  the 
year  1840,  4,000  gallons  per  acre. 
Again  in  alarge  number  of  instances, 
the  vines,  being  in  double  rows  on 
the  edges  of  beds  twenty  feet  in 
width  and  sown  in  grain,  ocowpy  in 
reality  only  one-twentieth  oi  the 
soil,  and  should  not  be  reckoned  as 
full  acres  of  vines.  For  these  and 
otiier  reasons  M.  Puvis  condodes 
that  the  average  yield  per  acre  mtf 
be  safely  plac^  at  about  250  gal- 
lons. Anotherstatlsticalfact  worthy 
of  considerable  attention  is  that 
these  5,208,305  acres  of  vines  are 
divided  among  2,184,017  proprie- 
tors, or  that  there  is  barely  two 
acres  of  vineyard  to  each  proprietor. 
Hence  we  observe  that  the  culture 
of  the  vine  in  France^  is  mostly  in 
the  hands  of  a  class  who  being  ne- 
cessarily engaged  in  a  contimsd 
struggle  for  the  bare  means  of  snb- 
sistence,  have  neither  time  nor 
means  to  devote  to  the  amelioration 
of  the  soil,  or  the  improvement  of 
their  methods  of  culture.  And  it  is 
certainly  true,  that  the  celebrated 
wines  of  Bordeaux  and  Bui^gundy 
are  grown,  without  exception,  upon 
the  estates  of  large  proprietors  who 
can  afford  at  least  the  expensive 
outlays  for  improvements,  which 
subsequently  enriches  them  by  the 
st^riority  and  high  price  of  the 
produce.  But  even  here,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  the  case,  that  agri- 
culture is  neglected  by  the  educated 
classes.  The  owners  <^  large  estates 
preferring  the  pleasures  of  a  city 
life,  to  a  quiet  home  in  the  country, 
farm  out  their  lands  to  wine  mer- 
chants who  being  obliged  by  their 
profession  to  spend  the  most  of  their 
time  in  their  counting  rooms^  leave 
in  their  turn  |he  entire  care  of  the 
vineyard  to  a  *^homme  d'  afiOaire,^ 
usually  an  old  soldier,  or  a  faithfol 
family  servant  These  latter  though 
doubtless  honest  and  careful  mana- 
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gera,  are  generally  illiterate,  and 
unskilled  in  agricultnral  pursuits; 
in  proportion  as  they  possess  educa- 
tion and  ability,  in  just  so  much  do 
they  turn  over  the  management  of 
the  plantation  to  the  peasant  hired 
fo^loe  day  or  for  the montb,in order 
to  imitate  the  lives  of  their  em- 
ployers, passed  in  the  commerce 
of  the  wines.  The  gentry  meddle 
little  with  the  culture.  It  is  with 
the  fabrication  of  wines  that  they 
specially  occupy  themselves.  In 
Champagne  the  nch  wine  merchants 
own  but  a  very  insignificant  propor- 
tion of  the  vineyard  and  are  in  the 
habit  of  buying  t^e  grapes,  or  the 
wine  as  it  comes  from  the  press,  of 
the  small  proprietors.  When  I 
asked  if  I  could  obtain  information 
.from  them,  concerning  the  conduct 
of  the  vines,  I  was  answered  no; 
and  when  I  further  enquired  what 
part  they  took  in  the  production  of 
wine  I  was  told  concisely :  He 
Fachetent,  He  le  font^  et  lie  le  ven- 
dent,  voila  tout  After  what  has 
been  said  it  will  not  be  surprising 
to  learn,  that  whole  districts  of 
country  embracing  thottM|^s'of 
proprietors  are  cuItivate(j|^Bi  ex- 
actly the  same  implemen^Bml  in 
precisely  the  same  manner,  while 
with  us,  every  planter  has  a  hoe,  a 
jrfough,  and  some  peculiarity  of 
calture  of  his  own  invention.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  if  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  in  France  was,  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  it  is,  in 
the  hands  of  intelligent  and  enter- 
prinng  owners,  vast  inniprovements 
m  it  might  be  made.  To  return  to 
the  StatisticaC  It  has  been  estima- 
ted that  one  litre  of  wine  per  day, 
re-places  for  a  working  man  one- 
tenth  of  his  food.  Consequently 
the  whole  amount  of  wine  produced 
in  France  represents  the  sustenance 
of  a  year,  for  more  than  1,600,000 
working  men.  Still  it  is  not  in  the 
blood  and  muscle  of  the  laborer, 
eoatly  as  that  may  be,  that  we  can 
TOL.  nx*  14 


estimate  the  value  of  that  article, 
which  while  it  promotes  conviviali. 
ty  at  the  social  board,  carries  com- 
fort and  gladness  to  the  homes  of 
the  poor ;  and  while  it  gives  cour- 
age to  the  soldier,  warms  also  the 
heart  of  the  peace-maker,  and  the 
alms-giver, inspires  the  poet,  renders 
the  orator  eloquent,  the  lover  con- 
•fident,  and  materially  contributes  to 
the  good  digestion  of  most  persons 
who  use  it  aright  Nor  is  its  im- 
portance less,  even  in  a  mere  pe- 
cuniary point  of  view ;  for  if  we 
take  the  moderate  sum  of  ten  cents 
per  ffalk>n  as  the  average  price,  we 
obtain  for  the  whole  $150,000,000 
aad  upwards,  a  sum  which  "*  repre- 
sents at  least  one  eighth  of  the 
E  produce  of  the  soil  of  France.** 
is.)  But  fully  to  appreciate 
results,  it  must  be  borne  in 
nfind,  that  this  culture  occupies 
only  one  twenty- seventh  of  the  soil 
of  France, ''  that  one  half  at  least  of 
this  surface  is  a  slope  too  rapid  to 
be  cultivated  with  the  plough,  and 
without  the  vine  would  yield  only 
thin  pastures  of  bad  growth,  or 
would  offer  only  sterile  rocks.  One- 
fourth  of  it  is  in  gravelly  plains, 
most  frequently  poor,  on  the  great- 
er part  of  which  the  yine  alone  can 
yield  a  produce  that  would  com- 
pensate the  expenses  of  cultivation ;" 
and  finally,  that  if «"  the  taxes  of  all 
sorts  that  are  imposed  upon  it  be 
counted,  it  yields  one-seventh  of  the 
revenue  of  the  State,  and  more  than 
one-half  of  that  of  the  cities."-^ 
(Puvis.) 

With  such  facts  before  us  it  can- 
not fail  to  be  an  object  of  considera- 
ble interest  to  study  the  circum- 
stances upon  which  so  remunera- 
tive a  pursuit  depends.  To  what 
then  is  the  successful  cultivation  of 
the  vine  due!  Count  Odart  who 
has  passed  thirty  years  of  his  life 
in  the  study  of  this  anbject  and  who 
is  not  only  an  author,  but  also 
eminently  a  practical  man, .  sums 
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the  folIowiDg  circumstances,  as  those  north  latitude  at  51^  on  the  Oder, 
deserving  special.attention,  and  as  From  this  point  it  follows  a  south- 
determining  in  the  annexed  ratio  western  course,  passing  Dresden, 
the  quality,  &c,  of  the  wine  :  Cologne,  Rheims,  raris,  until,  about 

,  -  .        1..U  AK  ^ftJf  ^*y  between  the  isothernal 

1.  Temperature  of  the  year 25  tv        ^         \  a  a         \ 

2.  Nature  of  the  loil. . .  • 20  (»»«  of  equal  summer  temperatures) 

3.  Exposure 10  and  the  isochenal  lines  of  New  York, 

4.  Nature  of  the  plant  or  of  different  it  makes  its  exit  at  lat  47**  on  the 

6.  Culi'irelty. !!'.'. !!*.'. !.''.*!.**//.''.'.!  15  Atlantic    coast   of  France.     The 

6.  Fabrication  of  wine. !!!.!'.!..'.!  ...10  isothermal  line  (line  of  equal  year- 

—  ly  temperatures)  which   traverses 

^^  the  regions  most  favorable  to  the 

1.  C7tmate.— Climate  is  the  ag-  culture  of  the  vine,  takes  the  fbl- 

gregate  of  so  many  and  such  con-  lowing  direction :    Starting  from 

flicting  influences,  that,  it  is  hardly  North  Italy  it  runs  along  the  Medi- 

poesibTe  to  give  such  a  description  terranean  coast  of  France,  and  leav- 

of  it  as  may  answer  a  practical  pur-  ing  Europe  at  the  mouth  of  the 

pose.    This  difficulty  arises  from  Gironde,  it  strikes  the  American 

two  principal  sources ;   first,  the  continent  about  Cape  Hatteras. — 

simultaneous  and  continuous  action  From  this  point  it  follows  a  line 

of  climactric  causes  under  observa-  nearly  parallel  to  the  Equator,  until 

tion   not  only  laborious  but  per-  it  reaches  California,  where  it  makes 

plexed.     Secondly,   many  of   the  &  considerable  deflection   to    the 

agents  are  not  known  separately.  North.     But  in  making  this  com- 

but  only  in  their  conjoined  effects  parison,  this  remarkable  fact  must 

with  one  or  other  of  those  which  o©  borne  in  mind.     New  York  lies 

are  most  familiar  to    us.     Thus  just  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  line 

despite  all  the  ingenious  instruments  of  summer  heat  from  the  Canaries, 

contrived  for  meteorological  obser-  &nd  the  line  of  winter  cold  from 

vations,  the  want  of  facte  on  the  Icel^d,    This  wide  range  of  the 

one  hand,  and  despite  all  the  theo-  thensffceter  between  the  seasons, 

ries,  the  want  of  some  just  standard  formtUfcrywhere  the  great  diflfer- 

on  the  other,  by  which  known  facts  «nce  between  the  North  American, 

may  be  collated,  render  the  present  and  all  other  climates.    However 

knowledge  of  the  different  climates  this  diminishes  as  we  advance  into 

extremely  limited.    However,  with-  the  interior,  where  the  extremes  of 

out  further  preface,  I  will  proceed  l»«at  and  cold  are  not  near  so  great 

to  state  briefly  such  facte  as  I  have  as  on  the  seaboard.    The  following 

been  able  to  obtain  on  this  head  table  will  give  a  still  clearer  idea  of 

from   the  best  accredited  sources,  our   thermomtic  relations  with  the 

And  first  in  reference  to  the  region  vine  growing  districte  : 
occupied  by  the  vine.    Ite  northern  yaar.  Win»r.  Sp'g.  Sum.  A«t 

boundary  is  as  follows :  From  lati-  WMhingt<m..»JMo  v   Ji^     6fp   i(p  up 

tude  40*^  ofi  the  Pacjific  coast  of  BordeMix„ softs'  430     6ff>   70°  6r> 

Asia,  it  pursues  a  line  rising  as  it  ^"^^ «°      ^     «6o   770  cspy 

appi«>aciesthe  Caspian  sea  to  lat  i^-chai,(Mad.)(»oT5'  6io26'6305'«o  «. 
48^;  thence  going  north   of  the      The  scale  ofcourse  is  Fahrenheit's, 

isochenal  line  (line  of  equal  winter  The  most  notable  fkot  presented  hj 

temperatures)    of  New  .York,   it  these  numbers  is,  that,  in  Geoigia 

crosses  lat,   50^,  enters  Germany  we  average  8^  more  of  heat  durim^ 

and  attains  ite  highest  point   of  summer  than  in  Madeira.    It  might 
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wtll  be  asked  if  this  would  not  be 
prejadioiftl  to  the  vine.  I  think  not, 
for  at  Nicolosi  on  Mount  Etna,  the 
average  summer  heat  is  78^,  and 
the  slopes  of  the  Mountain  yield 
very  excellent  wine.  The  following 
result  of  the  observations  of  M.  De 
Candolle  on  this  subject  is  worthy 
of  mention.  He  says :  **  The  cul- 
ture of  the  vine,  for  the  fabrication 
of  wine,  is  possible  in  localities 
which  offer  a  sum  of  5220^  Fah. 
from  the  day  on  which  an  average 
temperature  of  50^  Fah .  com  mences, 
to  that  on  which  it  ends,  provided 
that  at  the  approach  of  the  ripening 
season  the  nurnber  of  days  of  rain 
does  not  exceed  twelve  per  month.'' 
The  amount  of  heat  rec^uisite  to 
oause  the  vine  to  shoot,  differs  ac- 
cording to  the  plant,  and  the  gen- 
eral climate  of  the  locality.  Thus 
in  Brussels  it  puts  forth  leaves  about 
the  25th  April,  at  a  temp,  of  dO"" 
45'  Fah.,  while  in  Madeira  this  takes 
place  about  the  Slst  March,  with  a 
temp,  of  64^  40'  Fah.  In  Madeira 
the  grapes  are  usually  matured  by 
the  7th  September,  and  during 
this  period  the  tbermometf^  stands 
above  64''  5'  Fah.,  the  sui^rf  the 
temperatures  from  the  day  orwhich 
this  average  begins,  to  that  on  which 
it  ends  is  90  85°  Fah.  Every  where, 
as  the  climate,  or  even  the  season, 
increases  in  warmth,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  wine  iticreases  m 
quantity,  strength,  and  sweetness. 
Mence  the  difference  between  the 
wines  of  Spain  and  Madeira,  and 
those  of  France.  Intense  heats  it 
is  admitted  by  all  the  authorities, 
are  no  obstacle  to  the  successful 
culture  of  the  vme,  unless  they  be 
accompanied  by  excessive  damp- 
ness. The  Hygrometric  observa- 
tiona  mfuie  on  the  climate  of  France, 
and  that  of  ^the  United  States 
furnish  the  fi>llowing  data.  In 
the  former  country  the  average 
yearly  (all  of  rain  varies  from  twenty- 


one  to  twenty-seven  inches.  With 
us,  between  24®  and  45**  N.  lat.,  it 
is  thirty-seven  inches.  Nevertheless 
the  frequent  logs,  the  large  number 
of  cloudy  days,  and  the  slow  and 
continued  drizzling  rains,render  the 
climate  of  France,  in  a  notable  de- 
gree more  damp  than  that  of  the 
largest  portion  of  the  United  States. 
Thus  the  average  yearly  fall  of  rain 
at  Bordeaux  is  twenty-six  incheS| 
the  extremes  between  the  months 
being  one  and  a  half  inch  in  March, 
and  two  and  three-quarters  in  No- 
vember. The  number  of  days  of 
rain  in  a  year  is  145.  The  amount 
of  rain  however  will  be  found  to 
vary  more,  between  localities  in  the 
same  country  very  frequently,  than 
it  does  between  different  countries; 
thus  at  Fort  Moultrie,  8.  C,  the 
average  annual  fall  of  water  is  forty- 
four  inches,  while  in  Augusta,  Ga., 
it  is  only  twenty-three  inches.  In 
France  the  vine  sustains  greatest 
injury  from  the  hail  storms,  during 
summer,  and  in  all  the  large  cities 
you  will  see  o£Sces  for  insuring  the 
vineyard  against  these  disasters.-^ 
High  winds  too  in  the  month  of 
June,  while  the  vine  is  in  flower, 
frequently  prove  very  injurious. 

2.  Topography, — Although  the 
vine  is  cultivated  all  over  France,with 
the  exception  of  the  Northwest  cor- 
ner facing  the  English  coast,  we  may 
confine  our  notice  of  its  culture  to 
the  four  principal  districts,  as  fol- 
lows :  1st.  Gascony  and  Guienne, 
containing  the  celebrated  vineyards 
of  the  Bordelais,  principally  dis- 
tinguished for  the  wines  from  Medoc 
and  Sauterne.  The  former  surpass 
all  other  wines  in  the  delicacy  of 
their  flavor,  their  excellent  dietetic 
virtues,  and  their  freedom  from  all 
those  qualities  comprised  under  the 
term  "  heady."  The  wines  of  Sau- 
terne are  white,  or  of  a  delicate 
amber  color;  they  are  stronger  aijd 
sweeter  than  those  of  Medoc,  of  a 
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higb  flaror,  and  rank  among  the 
most  costly  wines  of  France.  2d. 
Languedoc  Province  and  Dauphiny, 
producing  a  larger  quantity  to  the 
acre  than  the  former.  The  wines 
of  this  district  are  the  strongest  and 
sweetest  of  France,  and  when  in- 
creased facilities  of  communication 
shall  render  them  better  known  in 
commerce,  they  may  rival  the  wines 
of  Spain  and  Madeira.  At  present 
they  are  chiefly  employed  in  dis- 
tilling Brandy  and  Alcohol.  8d. 
Burgundy,  and  especiallv  the  coun- 
try lying  Southeast  of  Dijon,  known 
as  the  C6te  D'Or.  These  wines  are 
fully  bodied,  highly  flavored,  and 
somewhat  stronger  than  those  of 
Bordeaux,  with  which  they  compete 
in  point  of  excellence.  4th.  Cham- 
pagne situated  under  the  47^-8°-9^, 
N.  lat,  whose  wines  are  so  familiar 
to  every  one  as  to  need  no  mention. 
3.  Nature  of  the  Soil — It  would 
be  impossible,  in  the  limits  of  the 
present  sketch,  to  attempt  anything 
like  a  detailed  account  of  the  di^ 
ferent  soils  of  the  innumerable  vine- 
yards of  France.     And  I  will  con- 


tent myself  with  saying,  that  I  have 
seen  most  excellent  vines  thriving, 
sometimes  upon  lime-stone,  slate, 
granite,  and  volcanic  formations ; 
at  other  times,  upon  loose  gravelly 
and  sandy  soils,  m  the  rich  vegeta- 
ble mould  of  swamp  bottoms,  and 
even  in  stiff  clay  sands.  Yet  under 
all  these  circumstances,  there  is  one 
element  whose  presence  I  have  not 
only  never  failed  to  detect,  but  have 
also,  always  observed  in  very  con- 
siderable quantities.  This  element 
is  lime.  Clay  soils  are  universally 
considered  as  those  least  adapted  to 
the  vine.  Lime-stone  or  volcanic 
formations  are  the  most  sought  af- 
ter. Next  to  these,  a  dry  soil,  at 
the  same  time  loose  and  gravelly 
so  as  to  allow  the  roots  to  strike 
deeply,  is  preferred.  Perhaps  the 
subjoined  table  taken  from  a  series 
of  analyses  of  the  ash  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  vine,  made  by 
Crasso,  Berthier  and  Boussingnault, 
will  show  more  clearly  what  the 
best  soil  adapted  to  the  vine  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  than  any  description 
however  extended : 
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1  may  add  that  wherever  the  land 
is  very  fertile,  the  wine  looses  in 
fineness  what  it  gains  in  strength 
and  quantity. 

4.  Erposure, — ^The  word  exposure 
18  pronounced  by  the  raajority  of 
wine  growers,  with  a  certain  mys- 
terious air.  The  explanation  of  this 
is  very  simple.  The  vine  is  a 
southern  plant  But  for  centuries 
civilized  man  has  endeavored  to 
domesticate  it  in  his  northern  home. 
Hence  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
seek  to  afford  it,  by  all  the  means 
'  at  his  disposal,  as  near  an  approxi- 
mation as  possible  to  the  warmer 
temperature  which  it  enjoyed  under 
its  native  skies.  Of  all  these  means, 
the  most  obvious,  and  the  happiest 
ID  its  results,  was  a  full  exposure  to 
the  beams  of  the  sun.  Thus  the 
l^eat  repute  of  Southern  exposures 
in  Northern  latitudes.  The  expo- 
sure then  in  climates  favorable  to  the 
culture  of  the  vine  is  a  matter  of 
small  importance.  And  in  fact  not 
only  do  the  vineyards  of  the  Borde- 


lais,  turn  their  faces  to  every  point 
of  the  compass,  but  many  of  the 
most  excellent  flourish  on  a  dead 
level.  The  advantage  of  a  slope  is 
dryness — an  advantage  superseded 
at  present  by  the  improvements  in 
the  art  of  draining.  It  may  also 
afford  some  shelter  from  prevailing 
winds  in  certain  localities.  Where 
the  climate  is  hot  and  dry,  M.  Pu- 
vis  recommends  a  northern  expo- 
sure. M.  Lenoir  has  made  a  re- 
mark upon  this  head,  which  if 
practically  true,  deserves  especial 
attention  everywhere.  He  says, 
when  the  plant  faces  the  east  it  la- 
bors under  this  disadvantage :  in 
the  early  spring  the  warm  rays  of 
the  sun  striking  abruptly  upon  the 
buds  while  they  are  still  covered 
with  frost,  destroys  them,  while  in 
other  exposures  the  air  is  already 
warmed,  and  the  frosts  gradually 
melted  before  the  more  powerful 
beams  of  the  sun  fall  upon  the  bud ; 
which  for  this  reason  remains  un- 
injured. 


ODORIFOROUS   SHRUBS. 

Note  you  the  scent  ? 
The  shrubs  you  tread  upon,  with  every  bruise, 
Weep  odours.    Strange  that  we  can  win  the  sweet, 
Only  by  injury !    Thus  virtue  shows  herself, 
More  grateful,  when  thus  trodden  on!    We  bruise 
The  human  sensibility,  to  win 
What's  precious  in  its  keeping.    Nature  locks 
Her  stores ;  and  with  a  proper  violence, 
'Jfie  wrest  them  from  her  keeping.    They  are  ours ! 
She's  but  the  guardian  keeper  of  our  wealth  * 


THE   OAK. 

The  hospitable  oak,  whose  outstretch'd  arras, 
So  vast,  so  patriarchal,  draped  in  moss. 
Invite  to  rest,  and  shield  with  confidence. 
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A   PLBA   FOR   ITALT. 

The  cause  of  her  inferiority  and  method  of  regeneration  euggetted. 
With  an  account  of  the  "  Precetti^  or  Austrian  expedient  for  gov- 
erning her  Italian  provinces  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

•    •    •    •    There  to  track 
Fallen  States  and  buried  gre<^toess,  o^er  a  land 
Which  was  the  mightiest  in  its  old  command, 
And  is  the  loveliest  and  must  ever  be 
The  roaster  mould  of  Nature's  heavenly  hand, 
Wherein  were  cast  the  heroic  and  the  free, 
The  beautiful,  the  brave— the  lords  of  earth  and  tea, 

The  Commonwealth  of  Kings,  the  men  of  Rome ! 
And  ever  since,  and  now,  fair  Italy ! 
Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  art  yields,  and  Nature  can  decree : 
Even  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee  ? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility ; 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  cannot  be  defaced. 

[C.  H.  Pilgrim  c.  iv. 

<*  Oh,  God !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 
And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap !" 

[The  temper  of  Italian  feeling  and  the  height  to  which  it  is  wrought  are  signiB- 
eantly  shown  by  recent  events  in  France,  when  the  life  of  an  Empress  and  nnoA 
fending  woman  came  near  being  compassed  in  the  attempt  at  indiscriroale  astas- 
sination.  The  method  is  abhorrent  to  us,  and  the  crime  is  hardly  pattiyiaA  by  the 
epithet,  '*  Angel  of  Assassination,"  even  when  applied  by  LamartineW  Charlotte 
Corday  when  she  slew  a  fiend.  I  only  point  to  its  significance,  whilst  it  recalls 
the  condition  of  their  unhappy  country,  in  which  the  writer  sometime  residedt 
and  which  has  received  bis  earnest  attention.  If  in  the  execution  of  the  present 
task  I  seem  to  pass  beyond  my  ordinary  sphere  of  duty,  I  may  be  exouaed  for 
adding  that  it  is  only  intended  to  complete  a  series  of  papers  already  prepared; 
and  if  I  desired  additional  reasons  I  might  state  that  my  own  personal  obligations 
to  a  warm  hearted  and  generous  people,  with  every  class  of  which  I  was  brought 
in  contact,  surely  warrants  a  single  eflbrt  in  their  behalf.] 

The  subject  of  Italian  Independ-  peal  by  a  recent  Italian  Poet :  (in 

enoe  is  one  which  we  as  citizens  of  a  sonnet  addressed  to  America,) 
the  United  States,  putting  aside  for       i<  oh  ben  giunta  H  America  al  oonviio 

the  moment  every  other  high  con*  Dei  popoli !    Oh  deh  stesofuordd  onft 

sideration  of  international  policy,  Dell^  Italia  ilconfinsegni.il  mo  dftor 

may  justly  concern  ourselves :  for  in  some  degree  embodies  wbai  k- 

our  own  statesmen  previous  to  the  the  melancholy  sentiment  and  ie^ 

formation  of  our  constitution  studied  ing  of  the  Italian  Uterati  of  Aft 

profoundly  and   profitably,  the  his-  present  day :  the  invooation  frou 

tory  of  their  Republics  of  the  mid-  Italy,  the  ancienUgiant  to  AmerioBy 


die  ages,  as  well  as   that  of  the    the  infant  Republic  beyond  the  s 
Netherlands.    But  the  direct  ap-    to  fix  and  declare  her  boundaries  is 
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a  convocation  of  the  Nations.  She 
alone  in  whose  unquestioned  puri- 
ty, in  whose  high  sense  of  justice, 
and  in  whose  sympathy  she  con- 
fides, is  implored  to  preserve  from 
the  hands  of  the  spoiler  the  old 
landmarks  of  Italy.  As  men  and 
l»*ethren  who  may  one  day  ask 
this  of  others,  let  us  enquire  upon 
what  grounds  she  demands  our 
consideration.  Let  me  cite  then 
the  list  of  her  grievances : 
^  A  desolating  blast  as  of  a  sirocco 
^  seems  to  have  swept  over  that  un- 
f«appy  country. 

I  have  seen  the  desert  solitudes 
created  in  Milan — have  traced  in 
the  faces  of  her  exiles  (the  hand- 
•  aomest  men  of  the  Peninsular,)  the 
grief  that  lay  at  their  hearts.  Italian 
youths  from  the  Mountains.of  Pied- 
mont finding  in  the  writer  a  confi- 
dential listener,  when  together  they 
scaled  the  towering  battlements  of 
the  Simplon  frowning  darkly  upon 
the  North— or  when,  more  South- 
ward still,  the  lovely  landscapes  of 
their  country  lay  unfolded  beneath 
them,  hffxe  poured  in  his  ear  burn- 
ing wiMLf^f  hope  and  aspiration. 
la  FlaWPE%,  it  was  a  permanent 
sad  fiu^e  ^m  sorrow,  as  if  resigned  to 
the  incubus  which  oppressed  them  ; 
which  they  could  not  hope  to  shake 
ofil  At  Brescia  they  told  me,  with 
ill-concealed  pride,  to  read  Botta  ! 
in  Italian! I  that  the  American 
Washington  had  become  their 
model.  The  feeling  was  one  of  sor- 
row mingle<]  with  shame :  and 
when  she  names  her  fallen  country, 
the  Ausonian  maiden,  even,  shows 
40^phL  through  the  transparent 
'^jHh^mf  her  cheek  the  flush  of 
4iiam»^li^%t  her  high -born  Dames 
^assettprepemptorily  what  my  own 


eyes  saw)  spurn  with  contempt  the 
mere  touch  of  the  ^  guzzling  Aus- 
trian."* With  the  common  people, 
as  is  ever  the  case,  a  similar  feeling 
is  deeper,  stronger,  but  smothered^ 
Who  dare  say  they  will  not  hold 
them  guiltless? 

In  other  portions  of  Italy  we  have 
the  same  evidences  of  misrule. 

The  prisons  of  the  Papal  States 
fill  to  overflowing  with  a  majcon- 
tent  people,  who  rise  in  arms  to 
the  defense  of  their  liberties — or 
whom  bad  government,  ignorance 
and  want,  drive  to  deeds  ofviolence 
and  rapine,^  Rome  itself,  with  a 
tiara  of  regal' palaces  upon  her  seven 
hills,  with  the  fame  of  her  incom- 
parable glories  seen  in  their  very 
desolation,  confines  a  horde  of 
wretches  within  her  squalid  lanes. 
Whilst  the  peasant  who  speaks  the 
sweet  language  of  Lucca  or  Siena,f 
to  avoid  proscription  in  the  hatea 
ranks  of  his  rulers  wanders  in  every 
clime  of  Christendom  ;  or  to  gain 
the  daily  bread  denied  him  athome^ 
bears  with  him  figures  coarsely 
modeled  after  the  noblest  creations 
of  his  cx)untry's  genius.  A  more 
despicable  tyranny  than  all  these  is 
making  an  abject  slave  of  the  Nea- 
politan. It  abases  his  intellect, 
sinks  him  in  vice  and  indolence, 
whilst  he  reclines  in  lazy  langnor,  /^ 
like  "  brutish  beasts  that  want  dis-  \ 
course  of  reason  ;"  and  this,  in  that 
spot  of  all  others  where  earth,  sea 
and  air  seemed  touched  by  the  finger 
of  God  to  form  the  most  beauteous, 
sometimes  the  most  terrific  picture 
under  heaven. 

But  throughout  Italy,  an  Ameri- 
can who  at  all  sympathizes  with  the 
people  perceives  the  evidences  of 
stifled  feeling — has  conveyed  to  his 


i 


-•  I  TtdgsM  lurehi  of  iheir  Divine  Poet. 

"t  It  b  told  of  an  Italian  teacher  of  languages  who  enquired  of  a  peasant  near 
fiUina  the  way  to  that  city,  that  upon  receiving  the  reply :  Vareate  il  fiume^  salite 
m^ttontey  ed  tern  Siena  in  frorUe — (pass  the  river,  mount  the  hill,  and  Siena  is 
hclbre  yoo) — ^be  retraced  his  steps,  saying :  that  they  could  not  need  his  services 
^rhere  the  very  contadini  spoke  such  Italian. 
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ear  pent-up  though ts  which  yearn 
for  utterance.  The  inspiration 
which  makes  of  his  patriotism  a 
fierce  consuming  fire  comes  of  his 
country  :  and  is  the  same,  whether 
amid  the  cloud-capped  summits  of 
her  Alpine  barrier — or  where  her 
sea-girt  shores  glisten  like  emeralds. 
It  is  this  elevated  sentiment  of  in- 
dependence born  amid  those  sub- 
lime Mountains,  this  ineffable  charm 
of  climate  where  a  soft,  warm,  de- 
licious glow  invests  every  object  in 
nature,  which  stirs  the  inmost  soul 
of  her  people,  and  rouses  love  of 
country  :  the  disease  alike  of  Italy 
and  of  Switzerland.  'I  will  there- 
fore discuss  in  the  following  Essay 
her  present  condition,  and  state  the 
measures  of  redress. 

Before  reflection,  I  would  say : 
"  let  there  be  inscribed  upon  the 
rich  casket,  Italy,  the  words  'Detur 
fortiori  !' "  But  I  will  not  be  un- 
just or  forgetful  towards  that  glo- 
rious birth-place  of  arts,  science, 
laws  and  literature;  w^jiich  the 
world  regards  as  the  theatre  of  the 
grandest  achievements  of  its  past — 
to  which  it  has  looked  for  every 
thing  that  is  great  in  thought,  word 
and  deed. 

In  that  land  of  patriots  there  is 
still  no  lack  of  inflexible  spirit,  of 
high  courage,  or  of  noble  fortitude. 
With  her  it  has  never  been  a  ques- 
tion of  Uichesse  ;  strong  arras  and 
willing  hearts  would  at  any  moment 
leap  into  the  "aim  and  very  flash"  of 
the  guns  pointed  by  Tyranny ;  a  mil- 
f     lion  of  the  educated  and  intelligent, 
I    the  best  and  most  chivalric  blood, 
'*  Hopeless  warriors  of  a  wflling  doom," 
are  ready  for  the  sacrifice.    There 
are  enough  there  amid  twenty-four 
(    millions  of  people  to  pour  out  any 
/    amount  of  life  blood ;  but  alas !  for 
\    what  purpose  ?  they  tire  of  wasting 
it;  unassisted  effort  is  without  avail, 


combined  effort,  amid  the  discord-     ^ 
ant  political  and  social  elements  of 
the  Peninsular,  out  of  the  queation. 

But  though  it  be  granted  that 
there  is  now  no  want  in  Italy  of 
courage  to  vindicate  her  honour,  or 
devotion  in   the  assertion   of  her 
rank,  or  that  he  is  worse  than  im- 
practicable who  thinks  of  employ- 
ing them ;  yet  from   this  inability 
to  do  so— from  the  absence  of  high 
and  honourable  objects  produced  by 
the  hopelessness  of  political  regen- 
eration, and  of  that  inherent  self- 
multiplying  vitality  in  a  free  peoplefB 
which  restdtsfrom  themselves  carry'^ 
ing  0}x  the  multifarious  processes  of 
goverfttoent,  the  nation  is  fast  lomng  i 
its  noblest  traits.  "  Natio  commoedm  jt 
M^,"  in   the  words  of  its  sternest  l 
satirist.    It  is  fast  sinking  into  sn-  ( 
pineness,  indiAk«tt«e  and  slotlr. — 
To  these  dKtfdfifte/Jknd  enervat- 
ing  indulgesce'  mi/B^  ensue — and 
then,  heaven  help  the  issue :  **  Quid 
enim   Venus  ebria  curat  f^     Slow 
torpor  and  drunken  vice  ever  end 
in   complete  demoralization.     He 
who  visits  Italy  to-day  wiU^ieroeWe 
this  rapidly  hastening  d| "" 
principally  affecting  neF^ 
— who  have  no  object  of  ari 
who  enjoy  no  healthy  political  life. 
"Surely,  oppression  maketh  even 
the    wise    man   mad,"    saith    the 
Preacher. 

Now  to  the  questions:  what  forms 
the  true  bnlwark  of  the  independ- 
ence of  every  people?  Who  ac- 
complish what  is  done  towards  se- 
curing and  preserving  it  f  It  is  not 
a  few  reasoners  in  the  closet,  who 
do  their  part,  but  who  only  jjtdd* 
and  instruct;  it  is  always  tbwreaC 
mass  of  the  bone  and  wa^  of  ihm 
land,  the  yeomanry  anqthepeoplft. 
And  what  are  these  in  ItalytejPr— '^ 
ridden,  ignorant  and  utt^jolywrri 
ed ;  among  them  for  a^^il|tib  bible,' 


neati 

rupw 


*  It  is  within  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  writer  that  a  connpeUfftvia  ofBibte 
History  in  Italian,  and  coutaining  nothing  save  what  is  in  the  Bible,'|ifepBrcd  (or 
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f  DO  education,  no  unchained  free 
speech,  or  free  press,  or  free  inter- 
change of  thought :  reduced  hy  beg- 
gary and  want  they  have  inde^ 
become 

**  A  low  born,  servile,  cell-bred  crew  *** 

The  reasoners  in  the  closet,  the  men 
of  thought  with  intelligence  and 
scope  of  mind,  who  knowing  what 
liberty  is,  dare  maintain  it,  (and 
who  would  direct  and  wield  the 
power,)  find  around  them  those  un- 
iDstructed  in  the  commonest  princi- 

tes  of  political  life — who  never  felt 
emselves  identified  with  the  con- 
trol  of  their  ou^n  government  one  mo- 
^aent  of  their  existence,  but  who  are 
Wain  to  continue  only  passive  instru- 
ments of  suffering.  Among,  such, 
consequently,  they  are, like/lights 
which  shineth  lAf^Aldaiess,  1>ut  the 
darkness  coqyelwiifl4<al  them  not 
They  are  ind«dBQ«ir^ess;  and  all 
^ort  at  out-brafi,  whether  by  or- 
ganized Carbonari  or  by  entire 
laogdoms,  has  been  spasmodic  in 
character  and  vain  and  futile  in  re- 
mit BiU  besides  that  this  state  of 
AhgilAn^  been  long  in  forming, 
4i^  iBP^toculiarities  more  import- 
Mt  still  In  the  present  constitution 
of  the  Italian  Peninsular.  The 
main  and  chiefest  elements  of  dis- 
cord are  within;  and  these  are 
fostered  by  foreign  relations  pecu- 
liar to  her  and  unique  in  character. 
Four  separate  individual  powers 
constitute  Italy  :  Sardinia,  Tuscany, 
the  Papal  and  the  Neapolitan  States. 
The  LombaiSo-Venetian  Territory 
»  hopelessly  under  Austrian  mis- 
fele — as  the  "Precetto,"  an  account 
of  wkloh  I  have  appended,  will  suf- 
ficiently diselose.  These  four  pow- 
M^  ace  discordant  and  cannot  easily 
^  eoaloiee.    What  can  one  State  do. 


when  it  feels  that  each  will  desire  . 
to  rule  and  be  ascendant  among  its  \ 
fellows,  even  after  foreign  invaders  ( 
shall  be  by  joint  and  united  efforts  ] 
expelled.  And  this  remote  difiS-  i 
culty  lowering  in  the  distance  ever  | 
paralyzes  effort 

But  besides,  the  bond  of  union, 
were  political  union  upon  a  federa- 
tive or  representative  basis  secured, 
is  weakened,  as  we  implied,  by  a 
deteriorating  influence  which  is 
within^  intertwined  in  the  web  and 
woof  of  the  whole  fabric  civil  and  po- 
litical, rotting  and  corroding  it — and 
more  than  equivalent  in  its  deterio- 
rating effeoMto  a  foreign  enemy. 
From  its  vei^ature,  too,  this  in- 
fluence is  to  a  ceitain  extent  recog- 
nized, sanctioned  and  sustained  by 
each  member  of  the  Italian  confed- 
eration. 

This  blight  to  Italy  is  found  in 
the  Roman  States.    The  spiritual 
head  of  Italy  is  likewise  the  spiritual 
head  of  all  Catholicdom,  though     f 
seated  in,  feeding  and  living  upon     ^ 
her  soil.    A  cosmopolite   interest 
like  this,  with  such  ties  for  its  founda- 
tion, disorders  every  attempt  at  out- 
break however  well  matured.  Hav- 
ing its  throne  within  her  limits,  it 
is  equally  bound  up  with  and  ne-  / 
cessary  to  the  existence   of  every  \ 
other  Koman  Catholic  government  ' 
however  remote.    The  mtegrity  of 
this  supreme  religious  power  must 
therefore  be  sustained,  if  need  be, 
by  the  foreign  sword — guaranteed 
{de  facto  et  de  jure)  without  refer- 
ence to  the  interests  of  Italy,  or  to 
the  (to  them,)  cx>mparatively  trivial 
question  of  her  independence.  Italy 
is  thus  in  the  hateful  predicament 
of  being  under  the  dominion  of  a 
"  lex  sub  graviori  lege  ;"  a  foreign 
circumstance  mastering  and  stifling 


t  the  use  of  her  children  by  a  distinguished  and   most  estimable  Catholic  lady  of 
Florence,  was  positively  dffendu  there.    It  was  printed  in  Turin  and  the  copy 

Essented  to  the  writer  by  the  compiler  had  to  be  smuggled  into  Tuscany     All 
ow  the  penaltiefl  already  paid  by  English  ladies  and  others  to  their  zeal  for 
proselytizing  by  disseminating  tracts. 
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every  other  consideration  personal 
to  her.  Her  own  prosperity  is  sac- 
rificed to  the  necessities  of  others 
beyond  her  borders.  The  existence 
and  continuance  of  the  great  Cath- 
olic Hierarchy,  (the  "  helua  multo- 
rum  capitum^)  is  maintained  as  a 
^ummum  imperium  at  all  hazards, 
by  influences  from  without — which 
demand  it  by  their  very  religious 
organization.  Whilst  at  home  in 
Italy  this  great  Church  Spiritual, 
which  stands  in  loco  parentis  to 
every  other,  which  issues  its  bulls 
for  the  consecration  of  every  Bishop 
throughout  Christen^m,  is  also  not 
less  a  Church  tempoAvind  militant 
—with  all  the  attributes  and  ex- 
pensive machinery  of  any  other 
government  It  is  also  as  eager  for 
dominion.  From  the  times  of  those 
mitered  statesmen,  the  Hildebrands 
and  Innocents  who  built  up  the 
Popedom,  or  those  warlike  Pontiffs 
Julius  II.,  or  Sixtus  VI.,  to  Alexan- 
der VI.,  (whom  Gibbon  calls  the 
Tiberius  of  Christian  Rome)  this 
same  mingling  of  the  two  relations 
has  been  persisted  in,  and  the  same 
entanglement  with  transalpine  pow- 
ers, to  the  distraction  of  all  Italy, 
has  ensued.  Out  of  Italy  this  de- 
pendence has  also  been  recognized 
for  hundreds  of  years — since  when 
it  was  esteemed  necessary  for  the 
German  Emperors  to  don  the  iron 
crown  inder  the  benediction  of  the 
Popes ;  and  to-day  the  same  cere- 
mony is  wanting  to  make  more 
sacred  and  complete  the  installment 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

Thus,  even  if  the  Italian  States, 
merging  all  minor  differences,  a- 
greed  to  coalesce  in  the  formation 
of  a  confederacy  or  Representative 
Republican  government  freed  of 
Austrian  or  other  domination,  Cath- 
olic France,  or  Spain,  equally  with 
all  Catholics  in  the  Universe,  feel 
bound  to  preserve  in  esse  the  Papal 
power — their  recognized  spiritual 
head  and  vicegerent    upon  earth 


and  heaven.  Hiey  reach  out  their 
arms  to  accomplish  this.  There 
too  in  Italy  they  necessarily  find 
conscientious  partizans  with  similar 
religious  ideas ;  hence  the  endless 
and  continual  disturbance. 

In  the  peculiar  external  and  in- 
ternal relations  of  the  Papal  power 
which  occupies  central  Italy,  hold- 
ing the  keys  of  St  Peter  in  the 
marvelous  temple  of  eternal  Borne, 
lies  then  the  obstacle — there  is  the 
root  and  branch  of  every  evil. 

Remedy, — Eradicate  this  unnat- 
ural and  too  cosmopolite  elemenll 
founded  in  the  old  traditions  of  the 
Vadcan,  and  whose  mere  local  hab- 
itation, (without  present  reference^ 
to  any  tendency  in  the  RomiallV 
faith  hosdle  to  free  institutions,)  has 
proved  so  disastrous  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Italy.  Let  the  Papal 
States  be  constituted  differently  by 
removing  the  locaU  of  this  potent 
organized  spiritual  influence  which 
is  claimed,  and  whose  integrity  is 
preserved,  as  an  ultima,  ratio  by  the 
whole  Catholic  world.  Do  not  de- 
prive the  people  of  the  religion  of 
their  choice,  but  transfenlM  cbur 
of  St  Peter  toJerusalemjIftHeleiia 
or  to  any  desert  Isle,  then  to  be 
protected  and  cherished  at  will ;  and 
thus  allow  Italy  the  enjoyment  of 
some  rest,  and  some  portion  with 
other  civilized  countries  in  the 
blessings — in  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  national  existence.  Give  her 
thus  the  common  privilege  of  liber- 
ty, of  free  popular  rights  and  un- 
shackled utterance. 

Do  this,  and  realize  those  secret 
longings  of  millions  within  her 
borders,  but  only  breathed  by  the 
Italian  youth  into  the  ear  of  him 
of  whose  sympathy  he  is  sure;  edu- 
cate and  liberalize  the  people ;  and 
the  spark  flies  upward  not  more 
naturally,  than  the  irrepressible,  un- 
dying spirit  of  liberty— ever  leaven- 
ing the  whole  mass  through  which 
it  IS  infused,  like  a  vital  force,  will 
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awake  it  from  its  clumber,  and 
its  lowliness,  and  lift  it  to  higher 
spheres  and  among  kindred  spirits 
of  earth. 

Her  people  not^r, politically  speak- 
ing, scarcely  realize  theHomenc  de- 
finition, "articulate  sounding  men  r* 
An  American  would  feel  shame  for 
them,  did  he  not  pity  her  fruitless 
efforts,  which  exhaust  but  accom- 
plish nothing.  He  is  indignant  that 
a  dominant  white  race,^haTing_the 
j^^'CiQ-frjfe  .power  aijd  viUmjLAS 
^yore,  but  enslaved  by  fortuitous 
mrcurnstance,  should  longer  submit, 
dirough  force  or  firaud,  to  the  "/a- 
d%m  crimen  servitutis  r 
In  writing  this  I  indulge  no  per- 
oal  hostility  to  the  spiritual  head 
so  large  a  portion  of  Christendom. 
Some  of  my  most  esteemed  friends 
are  Boman  Catholics.  But  I  do 
most  heartily  oppose  and  deplore 
the  ignorance  and  torpor  in  which 
die  keep  her  subjects ;  and  most 
emphatically  abominate  the  acts  of 
the  Jesuitical  Miction — those  insid- 
ious subterranean  sophists : 

**  Scire  yellunt  secreta  domus,  et  inde 
ttmeri  V'-^uvenal 

wlio  saeHfice  even  country  to  a 
v^OTTL  fealty  to  higher  law. 

The  necessary  immaculateness  of 
the  Pope  himself  is  a  point  long 
given  up  and  freely  discussed  by 
many  in  Italy.  Even  Dante,  the 
constitution  of  whose  mind  de- 
manded such  a  living  arbiter,(among 


many  others  whom  I  could  cite) 
casts  them  fearlessly  into  his  burning 
hell,  and  they  are  bound  there  for- 
ever in  the  hardness  of  bis  Adaman- 
tine verse.  See  Canto  XIX,  1 04,  In- 
femOf  where  he  meets  with  Pope 
Nicholas  HI.,  commencing : 

Ch^  la  Tostra  ^yarizia  il  mondo  attrista, 
Calcando  i  buoni  e  sollevando  i  pravi. 

The  whole  passage  the  Inquisition 
suppressed. 

See  also  Pttr^a^onoXXXlI,  143, 
descriptive  of  BonifacC;  and  Para* 
rfwoIX,  136: 

A  questo-  intende  i\  papa  e  i  cardinali 
Non  vanoo  itor  pensieri  a  Nazaretta, 
La  dove  Gatftlla  aperse  I'ali. 

Ma  Yaticano  ^raltre  parti  elette 
Di  Roma  che  son  state  cimetero 
Alia  milizia  che  Pietro  seguette 

Tosto  libere  fien  dall'  adultero. 

These  may  seem  bold  doctrines 
to  him  who  has  for  the  first  time 
reflected  upon  them.  But  the 
writer  need  not  be  charged  with 
either  audacity  or  presumption  in 
proposing  what  his  own  Ai^va- 
tion  has  led  him  to  suppoa*  neces- 
sary :  for  they  seem  hardi  and  pre- 
sumptuous only  to  the  tininltiated, 
or  to  the  unreflecting. 

Out  of  Italy  it  has  been  already 
accomplished ;  when  England  un- 
der Henry  VIII,  flung  off  her  foreign 
patron,  rejecting  his  claims  to  con- 
fer title  to  undiscovered  lands ;  and 
from  that  one  act  she  and  all  her 
off-shoots  have  been  Protestants. 

Yea,    the   Italiansf  themselves. 


< 


f  I  quote  the  following  from  Doran's :  '*  Monarchs  retired  from  business,"  pub- 
iianed  in  1857,  which  I  have  seen  since  the  above  was  written  : 

''A  Papal  abdication  has  been  suggested,  and  it  is  one  of  a  novel  and  notunr 
reasonable  character.  There  is  in  France  a  certain  Abbe  Michon ;  he  is  a  zealous 
and  orthodox  Churchman,  but  he  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times:  and  discerning 
their  threatening  aspect,  he  has  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  advocates  the 
expediency  of  relieving  the  Pontiff  from  the  burden  of  temporal  power,  and  estab- 
lislunghis  Holiness  at  Jerusalem,  as  the  Spiritual  Prince  of  Catholic  (Jhristendom. 
The  Abb6  rightly  thinks  that  the  Pope  would  win  more  respect  on  his  new  throne 
than  he  does  now,  upheld  by  foreign  bayonets,  which  only  stand  between  him  and 
inevitable  revolution.  The  Abb^  looks  to  great  opposition  on  t^e  part  of  the  Car- 
dinals :  but  he  thinks  these  of  little  importance  with  the  great  end  in  view.  Such 
a  revelation  of  the  Church,  wisely  regulated,  would  undoubtedly  tend  toward  es- 
tablishing that  Christian  unity  which  has,  for  so  many  centuries,  ceased  to  exist. 
With  a  sagacious  spiritual  Chief  at  Jerusalem,  who  thoroughly  comprehended 
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readily  seeing  where  the  difficulty 
lay — knowing  the  real  obstacle  to 
the  establishment  of  their  liberties, 
have  actually  attempted  the  execu- 
tion of  the  project  Their  Rev- 
olution of  '48  was  indeed  for  the 
very  purpose  of  deposing  and  re- 
moving the  Pope,  and  they  failed  to 
do  so  only  through  the  armed  inter- 
ference oi  the  French ;  thus  carrying 
out  precisely  the  processes  we  have 
attempted  to  show  would  take  place. 
The  late  attempt  against  the  life 
of  Napoleon,  already  referred  to,  I 
may  add,  was  only  a  vengeful  blow 
aimed  at  one  whom  they  esteemed 
faithless  to  his  earlier  pledges;  who 
had  stood  in  the  way  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  one  of  their  most 
cherished  projects,  who  was  in 
part  answerable  for  its  fiailure,  or 
who  would  oppose  any  future  at- 
tempts. 

But  I  have  nothing  to  do  here 
with  the  Question  of  religion  simply 
—but  witn  a  cause  almost  equally 
sacred:  namely,  the  rights  of  a 
dominant  white  race  to  the  dearest 
privileges  of  political  existence^  I 
am  directing  my  attention  to  the 
best  means  of  securing  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  a  great 
!gflBin8ul^ar,rich  in  the  very  traditions 
of  liberty";  with  a  people  warm  and 
impulsive  in  character;  for  the 
most  part  burning  with  high  aspi- 
rations, and  gifted  with  every  faculty 
to  enjoy  it  If  the  mere  strong- 
hold of  a  Religion — a  peculiar  faith 
in  unnatural  union  with  those  abroad 


— is  an  obstacle,  upon  it  be  the 
charge  of  aggression.  Up-root  its 
foundations— scatter  them  to  the 
four  winds,  if  need  be ;  but  9awe 
despoiled,  torn,  crushed  Italy  5 — 
That  Roman  land  cries  in  anguish 
that  she  may  once  more^be  enrolled 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth — 
she  would  enact  again  one  page  of 
her  past  history.  For  this,  her  sons 
pour  out  their  life-blood  like  water. 
They  are  prepared  to  pass  through 
the  fiery  trials  preceding  every  in- 
dependence worth  having. 

The  people  kept  in  abject  igno- 
rance, are,  in  heart,  arrayed  againal 
their  rulers  aided  by  foreign  swords. 
Italians  are  armed  against  them- 
selves. It  is  now  throughout  thM 
country  as  in  the  days  of  Juven^ 
"  every  thing  in  Rome  for  a  price  l" 
"  Omnio  Romae  cum  pretio,^  Even 
blood,  living  blood,  cAn  be  bought 
there.  Bought  blood  stalks  armed 
through  her  streets  and  lanes  I— 
Twenty  thousand  Frenchmen  to 
guard  imperial  i?om«  /  Ten  thoa- 
sand  Austrians  in  old  Etrurii ! — 
Lombardy,  and  Venice,  (after  four- 
teen hundred  years  of  freedom) 
swarm  with  the  same  hated  soldiery 
— intensely  hated  by  the  very  wo- 
men of  Italy.  Swiss  Mercenaries, 
(of  a  bold,  free  race,  but  "^  point 
d*argent^  point  de  Suisse  /")  who 
since  the  time  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cor- 
dova do  ^coin  their  blood  ibr 
drachmas,"  still  in  fantastic  dress 
fence  in  with  spears  the  holy  pres- 
ence at  the  Vatican.    These,  too, 


his  position,  the  world  might  yet  realize  the  sublime  spectacle  of  one  fold  under 
one  shepherd.  But  the  obstinacy  of  the  scattered  flock,  as  well  as  the  pretensioas 
of  the  Pastor  may  render  this  desirable  consummation  forever  impossible!  One 
thing  however  is  certain,  the  removal  of  the  Pope  to  Jerusalem  would  help  Italy 
to  freedom ;  and  then 

*  Again  the  buried  genius  of  old  Rome 

Would  from  the  dust  uprear  his  reverend  head. 

Roused  by  the  shout  of  millions.* " 

We  have  but  to  read  the  account,  in  this  volume,  of  the  "  Three  Pii,"  or  in  the 
recent  work  of  Farini  translated  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  note  the  abject 
condition  to  which  the  Pontiffs  were  often  reduced  even  since  1793,  and  to  be  as- 
sured of  the  difficulty  of  ever  securing  any  condition  of  independence  in  Italy  with 
this  element  of  discord  retained  in  her  midst. 
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will  go  when  tbe  prey  is  swept 
away — where  the  hooty  is  there 
will  the  hawks  be  also.  Cleanse  it 
of  all ;  if  need  be,  with  the  besom 
of  destruction,  but  save  to  a  sensi- 
tive and  gallant  people,  freedom,  ex- 
istence, NATIOKALirY. 

That  my  readers  may  see  the 
small,  minute,  humiliating  tyranny 
exercised  by  Austria  alone,  whose 
statute  book  is  iron  leaved,  I  trans- 
late from  the  ^  Politioue  a  PUsage 
da  Peuple,"  Paris  Edition,  1844,  by 
F.  De  Laroenais,  the  description  of 
the  Precetti. 

It  is  obtained  from  the  **L  'Eu- 
rope Politique,"  par  le  comte  de  la 
Rivallidre  Frauendor^  1 1  .p.  60, 
^61. 

M.  Lamenais  introduces  it  thus : 

*'  We  propose  then  to  Ministers,  the 
example  of  Austria,  less  cramped  and 
more  Tentnresome  than  they.  She  has, 
at  we  know,  founded  in  her  possessions, 
and  particularly  in  Italy,  a  government 
of  Police,  but  an  extensive  government, 
worthy  in  every  respect  to  serve  as  a 
model  and  also  as  a  lesson  to  her  timid 
imitators. 

"  We  recommend  particularly  to  the 
attention  of  these  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent inventions  of  which  the  verita- 
Ue  genius  of  a  people  can  glorify  itself 
in  any  country  and  in  any  age,  that  of 
the  preceiti.'* 

**  They  mean  by  preeetto,  in  Italian,  a 
prescription,  sometimes  verbal,  some- 
times written,  which  makes  known  to  a 
man  what  he  is  permitted  to  do  and 
what  he  is  forbidden  from  doing ;  for  ex- 
ample, to  one  it  is  enjoined  that  he  is 
not  to  go  to  the  theatre,  that  he  is  never 
to  leave  his  house  before  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  that  he  must  return  in  the 
evening,  or  by  sunset ;  to  another,  en- 
trance to  a  coflee  house  is  interdicted, 
another  is  forbidden  to  take  certain 
streets,  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
vrard  of  the  town,  or  it  may  be  to  go  out 


of  the  city  gates.  For  some  Italians  the 
preeetto  is  that  he  shall  not  show  himself 
in  the  public  walks,  that  he  shall  on  no 
account  stop  in  the  streets,  or  speak  to 
such  and  such  persons,  or  with  a  certain 
class  of  persons.  Some  of  them  shall 
never  play  at  cards,  at  billiards,  eat  or 
drink  in  a  restaurant,  frequent  one  or 
more  houses  of  their  acquaintance,  write  * 
by  mail,  or  receive  any  letter  without 
submitting  it  to  the  police.  Indeed  it  is 
not  allowed  to  many  Italians  to  speak  to 
more  than  one  individual  at  a  time,  or  to 
walk  in  the  company  of  more  than  one 
person.  It  is  a  species  of  mitigated  im- 
prisonment which  animalizes  the  life  of 
man  in  depriving  him  the  exercise  of 
his  will.  But  how  can  this  be  pretended  ? 
How  can  it  be  executed  ?  It  is  in  truth 
difficult  to  be  conceived  of,  had  we  not 
the  example  afforded  us  at  the  same 
time  by  the  Austrian  police  and  the 
Italian  people. 

**  To  fill  up  the  measure  of  this  humil- 
iation, the  preeetto  need  never  have  any 
motive  j  it  can  indifferently  be  intimated 
by  .writing  or  verbally,  and  consequently 
be  a  measure  of  the  Chief  of  Police,  or 
an  act  of  fantasy  of  one  of  his  agents, 
who  are  all  occupied  in  watching  the  sad 
execution  of  the  ^ecetti  and  to  do  this 
can  call  to  their  aid  the  Austrian  soldiery 
to  punish  the  preeettati  ^subjects  of  the 
precetti.)  All  transg^ressions  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  are  arbitrarily  punished  by 
the  Chief  of  Police,  who  orders  arrests, 
imprisonments,  the  committing  to  secret 
confinements  or  in  isolated  villages,  ac- 
cording as  it  suits  his  fancy,  for  a  period 
agreeable  to  him,  without  the  procurer- 
fiscal  being  able,  (according  to  the  terms 
of  the  law  which  is  prescribed  him,)  to 
submit  to  interrogations  in  the  prison  a 
man  which  the  police  has  put  there ;  for 
this  faculty  ceases  to  exist  in  an  Italian 
Magistrate  as  soon  as  the  gaoler  de- 
clares to  him  that  it  is  a  prisoner  marked 
down  by  the  police.  The  Austrian  police 
has  then  acquired,  throughout  Italy,  the 
right  to  put  a  man  beyond  the  law  (ihprs 
la  loi)  and  to  dispose  of  him  acco^ng 
to  his  pleasure.  If  the  victim  upon  the 
recovery  of  his  liberty,  is  disposed  to  re- 
criminate, not  only  does  the  rigor  of  the 
preeetto  redouble,  but  he  can  then  no 
longer  find  a  Magistrate  who  can  re- 
ceive his  complaint."* 


*  L  *  Europe  politique^  par  le  comte  de  la  Rivalliire  Frauendorf,  1. 1  p.  60  et.  61 . 
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80NHXT8. 
■LBBPINO  INFART  SMIURO  IN   ITS  MOTBBB'S  AUC8. 

I.  Th4  Ttar  and  Smils. 

Sleeping,  thou  smilest,  and  thy  mother's  tear 
Falls  on  the  delicate  sunlight  of  thy  smiloi 
Even  as  the  April  rain-drop  rests  awhile. 

Upon  the  rose  leaf—not  to  blight  or  sear, 

But  by  meet  contrast,  make  complete  the  spell. 

That  Fancy  finds  in  nature  far  and  near ! 

And  smile  and  tear,  alike,  become  thee  well ; 

The  child's  young  promise,  and  the  mother's  fear ; 

The  dawning  fancies  that  possess  thy  soul 
Opening  beneath  the  heavens,  that,  opening  too, 
Infuse  thee,  with  such  glimpses  as  shall  woo, 

For  a  long  season,  till  they  win  control ; 

Nor,  in  their  own,  or  flight  of  future  years. 

Find  bitter  sanction  for  that  mother's  tears. 

II.  Truant  Teaching. 

Why  should'st  thou  smile — she  weep  1    Neither  hath  cause  *. 

Thus  Reason,  like  a  dullard,  idly  gropes, 

Still  vainly  knocking  porch  that  never  opes. 
Enslaved  by  its  own  insolence  of  laws; 
Preaches  poor  mother  down,  with  solemn  saws, 
'Gainst  idle  weeping ;  would  preach  baby  too, 

But  that,  much  better  taught,  through  smiles  and  tears, 

He  turns  upon  the  dullard  deafest  ears ! 

He  hears  a  better  voice  that  speaks  within, 

To  the  soul-instinct  I    Thought  doth  now  begin 
Her  office,  though  not  yet  become  a  shrew ; 

And  subtly,  through  the  fancies,  seeks  to  win 
To  flowery  realms,  that  smoothe  the  way  for  Thought ; 
Encouraging  the  trembling  one  untaught. 

ui.  Ths  Bliss  in  Tears. 
Why  weeps  the  mother?    Do  her  tears  declare 

For  sorrow  ?    The  child's  well  and  beautiful ! 
She  should  be  satisfied — so  Reason  still ! 
Ah !  wisdom,  come  and  teach  us  what  is  care. 

What  blessing;  for  this  Reason  seems  but  dull ; 
We  want  an  ocean  now,  and  not  a  rill ! 
Your  purring,  prattling  rivulets  do  but  shame 

Our  judgments,  and  our  thoughts  are  lost  in  sound ; 
'Tis  with  content  the  mother  weeps,  the  same, 
As  if 'twere  bliss  ;  she  knows  not  that  she  weeps! 

She  hath  touch'd,  of  happiness,  the  vast  profound  ; 
Lost  in  her  very  depth,  hath  felt  the  deeps ; 
So  Bliss,  in  Reason's  mockery,  finds  her  speech 
In  tears,  whose  wisdom,  language  may  not  reach. 
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AK   ANNIVEB8ABY   ADDRESS 


Delivered  before  the  National  Society  for  the  Sdentifie  Investigation 
and  Promulgation  of  Nursery  Rhymes,* 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Fellow  laborers  in  the  glorious 
task  of  scientifically  investigating 
and  promulgating  those  simple,  but 
most  poetic  fables  and  roymes, 
which  have  been  bequeathed  to  us 
in  our  infancy,  and  which  have  glad- 
dened the  hearts  of  generation  after 
generation — it  is  my  happy  duty  to 
appear  before  you  this  day  as  the 
annual  orator  of  our  society,  and  I 
venture  to  flatter  myself  that  all  of 
you,  who  have  now  congregated 
together  upon  this  spot,  will  agree 
thai  I  could  not  have  selected  a 
more  appropriate  subject,  upon 
which  to  entertain  you  than,  the 
&mous  song  which  I  have  chosen  : 

"Jack  and  Gill 
Went  up  the  hill 

To  fetch  a  pail  of  water ; 
Jack  fell  down 
And  broke  his  crown 

And  Gill  came  tumbling  after." 

Its  brevity  and  poetry,  as  well  as 
its  harmony  and  the  moral  which 
it  contains — all  seem  to  adapt  it 
pre-eminently  as  the  topic  of  a 
speech  upon  an  occasion  like  the 
present. 

The  aim  of  our  society  has  al- 
ways been,  and  still  remains,  to  in- 
vestigate and  to  analyze  the  subjects 
of  all  nursery  rhymes;  to  ascertain 
their  true  import  and  bearing  upon 
human  life  and  the  occurrences  of 
nature ;  to  examine  into  their  an- 
tiquity and  possible  origin,  and  to 
hand  down  to  posterity  those  songs 
which  we  learnt  when  we  were 
still  dandled  on  the  knee,  not  in  the 
unconnected,  unscientifip  state   in 


which  we  received  them,  but  united 
into  one  glorious,  poetic  Whole, 
entwined  with  the  more  elevating 
and  exciting  interest  of  scientifio 
research,  and  placed  in  an  infinitely 
more  grand  position  by  the  en- 
nobling light  which  it  has  been  in 
our  power  to  cast  upon  them.  A 
lofty  task  is  ours,  my  friends — one 
upon  which  succeeding  generations 
will  look  with  grateful  hearts,  al- 
though they  may  posfiibly  regard  it 
with  the  stupified  admiration  for  , 
the  prowess  and  diligoTJce  and  vast 
conceptions  of  their  aMrestora^  with 
which  we  gaze  upon  the  mighty 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  incnpable  of 
conceiving  the  giant  fs»rces  which 
were  commanded  some  odd  thou- 
sand years  ago  in  their  construction. 
Yet  our  labors  will  repay  us  more 
gratefully  than  theirs;  for,  while 
we  are  scarcely  able  to  determine 
the  object  of  those  ponderous 
Cyclopian  piles — 

'*  Guessing  at  what  shall  happily  be  bid, 
As  the  real  purpose  of  a  pyramid" — 

our  descendants  will  feel  for  count- 
less days  to  come,  the  benign  in- 
fluence exerted  upon  their  very  ex- 
istence by  that  which  we,  tttir 
progenitors,  conceived  and  wrought 
From  time  immemorial  the 
species  of  poetry,  to  which  we 
have  devoted  our  attention,  has  been 
known  to  mothers  and  nurses,  and 
has  been  effectually  applied  as  a 
soporific  for  the  juvenile  progeny 
of  man ;  though  in  our  degenerate 
day  it  would  seem  that  paregoric  is 
about  to  take  its  place.  Let  it  be 
a  collateral  object  with  us  to  pre- 


*  Reported  expressly  for  Russell's  Magazine. 
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Krdless  of  any  iDConrenience,  which 
r  precipitancy  may  have  occa- 
uoned. 

To  my  mind  nothing  can  prove 
more  thoroughly  the  sonndness  and 
intrinsic  merit  of  this  tale,  than  the 
liEu^t  that  it  is  inteUigible  to  the 
minds  of  all  men,  and  that,  while  it 
serves  to  sing  the  babe  to  rest  and 
to  amuse  the  uneducated,  it  is,  at 
the  same  time,  a  worthy  subject  of 
contemplation  for  the  student  and 
philosopher. 

To  the  latter,  in  whatever  view  it 
be  taken,  it  affords  new  and  un- 
ceasing sources  of  interest,  and  these 
are  so  various  and  numerous  that  I 
can  hope  to  show  but  some  few  of 
those  points  which  will  appear  most 
prominent  to  the  scientific  investi* 
gator. 

To  him,  in  the  very  first  place, 
the  names  are  a  subject  of  vast  in- 
terest That  of  the  male  is  the 
common  diminutive  or  abbreviation 
of  John,  that  of  the  woman  is  now 
obsolete,  but  may  possibly  have 
been  derived  from  Genevieve.  How 
charming  is  this  choice  of  the  au- 
thor I  How  truly  poetic  it  proves 
his  fancy  to  have  been  in  selecting 
such  brief  designations,  so  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  thoughts  and 
memories  of  those  for  whom  his 
little  song  was  intended.  Suppose 
he  had  told  us  that  John  and  Gene- 
vieve, or  Obadiah  and  Isabella  had 
gone  up  the  hill — would  it  not  have 
been  eminently  absurd  f 

It  is  true  that  there  are  men,  and 
among  them  some  for  whose  erudi- 
tion and  powers  of  investigation  I 
entertain  the  highest  regard,  who 
have  asserted  that  the  name  of 
•*  Gill"  was  introduced  more  on  ac- 
count of  its  rhyming  with  the  word 
"hill."  Preposterous  fancy!  As 
if  a  poet  of  such  vast  conceptions 
could  have  been  governed  by  in- 
fluences so  trivial  1  Prominent  as 
is  the  position  of  such  eminent  ex- 
pounders, let  me  warn  you  to  be  on 


your  guard  with  them.  They  be> 
lonff  to  that  dangerous  class  who, 
with  one  fell  sweep,  would  oblit- 
erate everything  sublime  in  nature 
and  in  art  Proud  by  nature,  and 
prouder  yet  by  education,  they  de- 
nounce and  ridicule  where  a  de* 
fioiency  in  the  poetic  instincts  pre- 
vents tbem  from  doing  reverence. 
They  are  the  very  ones  who  will 
seek  to  place  our  noble  work  in  the 
li^ht  of  a  fantastic  excrescence  of  a 
flighty  fancv.  Born  of  the  soil  they 
hug  it  in  their  groveling  entiiusi- 
asm,  while  we  rise  boldly  aloft,  up- 
lifted by  the  winged  heel  of  Hermes. 

But  to  return  to  our  topic :  The 
two  individuals,  of  whom  we  were 
speaking,  are  said  to  have  gone  up 
a  hill  to  procure  their  coveted  sup- 
ply of  water.  At  first  sight  it 
would  seem  very  perplexing  to  ac- 
count for  the  phenomenon  of  the 
water  being  found  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  not  in  the  valley  beneath, 
which  they  have  just  left.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  it  needs  no 
deep  study  of  geology  to  explain 
this  apparent  impossibility.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  hill  was  an  ex- 
tinct volcano,  and  that  the  channel 
connecting  with  the  central  fire  of 
the  globe  had  been  obstructed  and 
thus  had  converted  the  crater  into 
a  reservoir  in  which  successive  rains 
had  allowed  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  to  collect,  as  the  impervious 
lava  around  it  afforded  no  means  of 
^ress  to  the  liquid.  It  will  be 
easy  also  to  understand  that  it  was 
owing  to  detached  or  sharp  pro- 
jecting pieces  of  this  lava,  scattered 
along  the  surface  of  the  hill,  that 
the  little  expedition  resulted  in  so 
fatal  a  catastrophe. 

The  sweet  simplicity  of  our  soo^ 
makes  it  a  somewhat  difScult  tsalc 
to  refer  its  origin  to  any  definitia 
period  of  history,  while  at  the  sam^ 
time  this  very  simplicity,  as  well 
as  the  deep  symbolic  meaning  whioh 
it  contains,  would  point  to  an  early 
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date,  to  a  time  when  mythic  mys- 
tery still  retained  some  hold  upon 
the  hudding  mind  of  man.  Its 
strictly  Saxon  character,  containing 
no  sign  of  the  Druidical  character- 
istics of  England^s  aborigines,  no 
Roman  mythology  or  Norman  friv- 
olity and  fanciful  chivalry,  leave  no 
doubt  of  its  true  origin,  while  its 
evident  antiquity  induces  us  to  feel 
almost  certain  that  it  must  have 
been  transported  to  England  by 
those  sturdy  Saxon  warriors  from 
their  continental  home,  though  re- 
volving ages  may  have  tended  to 
perfect  and  elevate  its  character. 

R^;arded  from  a  purely  practical 
point  of  view,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  symbolic  meaning,  the 
song  appears  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance as  containing  vast  moral 
tmths.  There  is  a  certain  touching 
simplicity  about  it,  which  cannot 
fail  to  present  itself  to  every  human 
heart,  picturing  as  it  does  the  love- 
liness of  devoted  conjugal  affection, 
exemplified  not  only  by  the  mutual 
relieving  of  the  burthen,  but  also 
by  the  hurried  manner  in  which  the 
fiutbful  Gill  hastens  to  join  her 
companion  after  the  fatal  accident 
occurred  to  him.  If  not  absolutely 
in  needy  circumstances,  they  are  at 
least  represented  as  having  been 
obliged  to  support  themselves  by 
their  own  exertions.  Yet  toil  and 
poverty  has  not  hardened  the  heart, 
and  the  amiable  Gill  appears  as 
deeply  affected  at  the  dreadful  fate 
of  her  consort,  as  if  they  had  al- 
ways lived  in  opulence  and  com- 
fort 

When  on  the  other  hand  we  ex- 
amine into  the  allegorical  significa- 
^on  of  the  song,  we  are  necessarily 
astoni^ed  to  discover  how  dif- 
ferently our  hearts  or  minds  are 
moved ;  and  in  my  opinion  the  to- 
tally distinct  feelings,  which  it  en- 
genders, when  viewed  in  its  appa- 
rent and  in  its  symbolic  meaning, 
prove  perhaps  more  than  anything 


else  the  beauty  of  the  poem  and 
reflect  nK)st  honorably  upon  the 
far-sightedness  of  its  author.  The 
name  of  the  affectionate  mate  or 
beautiful  betrothed  of  Jack  seems 
to  be  the  only  connecting  link  be- 
tween prose  and  poetry,  between 
the  terrestial  and  the  spiritual.  Her 
name,  as  we  have  seen,  is  Gill. 
Does  not  ^  gilP  also  mean  a  meas- 
ure, a  fourth  part  of  a  pint,  the  usual 
amount  of  brandy  or  whiskey  which 
a  roan  might  conveniently  imbibe 
at  one  drink  f 

Here  then  we  see  an  individual, 
Jack,  a  loathsome  drunkard,  so  de- 
voted to  the  bottle  that  he  cannot 
even  leave  his  dwelling  to  obtain 
his  necessary  supply  of  water,  the 
most  antagonistic  fluid  to  the  one 
of  which  ne  is  enamored,  but  he 
must  carry  with  him  a  supply  of 
that  liquid;  which — as  might  readi- 
ly have  been  anticipated — soon 
proves  to  be  the  cause  of  his  un- 
timely decease.  For,  scarcely  has 
he  reached  the  brink  of  the  ancient 
crater,  when,  tottering  in  his  dis- 
gusting drunkenness,  nis  foot  slips 
and  he  dies  unmoumed,  upon  the 
rugged  side  of  that  lonely  and  ex- 
tinct volcano. 

Some  of  my  hearers  may  wish  to 
suggest  that  the  poet  should  have 
been  plainer  and  ought  have  used 
the  term  bottle  instep  of  gill,  but 
then,  I  say,  what  wonld  have  be- 
come of  the  direct,  palpable  mean- 
ing, and  where  would  then  have 
been  the  necessity  of  applying  our 
powers  of  investigation  and  analy- 
sis? What  also  should  then  have 
become  of  the  typical  signiflcation, 
for  that  which  is  now  symbolic, 
hidden  beneath  the  veil  of  allegory, 
would  then  have  become  mere  mat- 
ter of  fact. 

The  moral  of  this  rhyme  is,  as  I 
have  endeavored  to  show,  two-fold : 
firstly,  place  no  bounds  to  your  devo- 
ted unselfish  love,  and  secondly,ftvoid 
an   excessive  use  of  spirituous  li- 
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quorsl  Would  it  be  possible  to 
nave  given  a  greater  amount  of 
sound  advice  in  so  few  words  f  Is 
it  possible  to  inculcate  two  greater 
truths,  than  these,  upon  the  germ- 
inating understanding  of  the  youth- 
ful scion  of  humanity  ?  None  will 
gainsay  that  mankind  owes  bound- 
less thanks  to  the  poet-author  of 
these  lines  for  having  made  such  a 
wise  selecdon  of  the  sound  lessons 
which  should  be  taught  to  coming 
ages ;  although  he  has  left  it  for  us 
to  carry  out  his  plan  and  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  his  bequest  a 
thousand  fold.  We,  like  the  good 
and  wi^se  servant,  must  return  the 
talent,  not  as  it  was  given,  but  so 
as  it  might  have  become  if  retained 
in  the  prudent  hands  of  the  giver. 
To  us  was  left  a  little  song,  in  which 
none  expected  to  find  more  than  a 
cradle  lullaby.  We  leave  that  poem, 
not  as  it  was,  but  illumined  by  a 
bright  flame,  which  renders  every 
portion  transparent  and  shows  a 
thousand  unknown  beauties  in  those 
simple  lines. 

One  word  before  I  close  I  A  to- 
tally new  path  of  study  and  of  use- 
fulness has  been  struck  out  by  us, 
one  which  it  may  take  ages  perhaps 
for  the  sluggish  minds  of  our  fel- 
low creatures  even  so  much  as  to 
appreciate,  just  as  centuries  had  to 
elapse  before  a  Marco  Polo  was  be- 
lieved I    We  have  serious  obstacles 


to  contend  vrith ;  but  let  those  ob- 
stacles be  an  incentive  to  grreater 
exertions  1  Let  every  new  oppon- 
tion  and  taunt  with  which  we  meet 
be  but  the  purifying  flame  from 
which  the  phoenix  arises  more  beau- 
tiful and  perfect  than  before.  Let 
our  compact  phalanx  defy  the  con- 
tempt of^  our  fellow  men,  and  look 
with  beaming  eyes,  and  stout,  con- 
fident hearts  towards  that  future 
glory  which  coming  generatiotta 
will  circle  round  our  names  and  our 
labors. 

[The  applause  which  followed 
this  most  eloqueat  oration  was  such 
as  has  never  before  been  known  to 
greet  a  public  speaker.  A  motioa 
to  present  the  orator  with  ^Uie  red 
badge  of  the  three  babies  in  the 
cradle,''  was  carried  by  aocIamatioD. 
Stimulated  by  the  glorious  example 
before  them,  numerous  appKcatioot 
for  membership  were  made  to  the 
President  of  the  Society.  Twenty- 
one  of  these  only  were  thought  to 
merit  this  distinction  and  they  were 
consequently  installed,  receiving  the 
diploma  of  membership  with  the 
society's  G^nd  Seal  attached — 
Shikld:  a  baby  rampant,  or  on  a 
fidd  of  azure;  crest:  ahoby-horm 
argent;  motto:  ^gaudeamue  t^t- 
turjuvenee  dum  sumue ;"  after  this 
the  assembly  adjourned  until  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  following 
year.] 


TBI   CBANB. 

We  are  intruders  here. 
The  wary  crane,  sharp  sighted,  from  afar, 
Descries  our  cypress  coracle,  and  speeds, 
Shrieking  in  flight.  We  might  send  a  bolt 
To  bring  him  from  his  province  in  the  air, 
But  that  'twere  pity.  See  how  beautiful 
His  snowy  wings  abreast  of  yonder  cloud 
That  blackens  with  iu  thunders. 
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"AjjnieMaurier  ^e  lady  look- 
ed up,  she  started,  her  eyes  filled 
with  a  sudden  light  of  joy,  that  died 
as  rapidly  as  it  came,  and  left  them 
sadly  mournful.  She  half  arose 
from  her  seat,  and  gathered  up  the 
waving  folds  of  her  rich  satin  dress. 
**  Do  not  go— I  crave  an  audience ;" 
and  a  detaining  hand  was  placed 
firmly  on  the  snowy  arm  of  the 
lady.  That  touch  thrilled  through 
her  frame— -she  trembled,  then  sank, 
pale  and  silent,  on  the  crimson 
couch.  The  gentleman  seated  him- 
self beside  her ;  he  gazed  earnestly 
upon  the  lovely  cheek,  the  trem- 
bung  form,  and  the  regal  splendor 
with  which  it  was  attired.  ^  Your 
diamonds  dazzle  me,  Annie.*^  She 
looked  imploringly  into  his  fiice, 
but  spake  not.  **  So  you  are  mar- 
ried ;  how  long  have  you  been  a 
happy  bride r  Happy!  did  he 
know  that  he  was  mocking  her  f 
She  turned  her  eyes  away  from 
him,  and  said  sadly,  ^  six  months.*^ 

"Six  months!  why  you  have 
scarcely  had  tame  yet  to  look  at 
your  bridal  gifts,  and  the  gentleman 
took  up  the  elaborately  jeweled  fan 
that  lay  on  the  lap  of  the  lady. — 
And  your  husband,  tell  me  all  about 
him  ;  he  is  young,  or  he  could  not 
share  in  the  ardor  of  your  youthful 
feelings;  handsome,  or  you  could 
not  admire  him  as  I  feel  you  do ; 
rich  I  know  he  is,  or  you  could  not 
luxuriate  in  satin  and  diamonds.  I 
cannot  forbear  congratulating  you 
on  your  brilliant  match,  and  wish 

ou  all  the  happiness  it  can  possi- 

]y  bestow."  There  was  a  bitter- 
ness in  the  gentleman^s  tone,  and 
the  large  hot  tears  sprang  into  the 
eyes  of  Annie  Maurie;  they  fell 
not,  but  lay  glittering  on  the  lashes. 
The  gentleman  continued,  "adieu 
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now  to  our  long  walks  and  longer 
talks;  our  morning  readings  and 
our  evening  songs;  henceforth, 
your  time,  your  thoughts,  your  ao- 
tions,  yourself,  belong  to  another ; 
but,  in  the  midst  of  all  your  splen- 
dor and  happiness,  will  you  not  give 
a  thought  to  the  past — that  past 
with  its  happy  hours?"  Annie 
Manners  red  lip  quivered,  still  she 
spake  not  The  gentleman  contin- 
ued, and  his  voice  and  words  were 
full  of  pathos,  **  over  that  past  you 
shed  a  glorious  light,  but  my  future 
you  have  darkened  with  shadows 
mterminable."  Slowly  fell  the  burn- 
ing tears  from  the  lady's  eyes  upon 
the  rich  satin  of  her  dress,  but  she 
stirred  not,  spake  not  At  length, 
moved  by  a  passionate  impulse,  she 
threw  her  white  arms  upon  the 
marble  table  beside  her,  and,  laying 
her  head  upon  them,  sobbed  con- 
vulsively, in  all  the  abandonment 
of  despairing  sorrow.  Her  golden 
curls  swept  over  her  face  and  covered 
it  from  sight.  The  gentleman  look- 
ed on  silently,  but  not  unmoved ;  he 
longed  to  soothe  the  wild  storm  of 
grief  that  he  himself  had  called  up, 
but  pride  and  wounded  love  kept 
him  silent  It  was  a  just  retribu- 
tion, too,  that  she  should  suffer ; 
however  wild  the  tempest  might 
sweep  through  her  heart,  it  could 
never  march  with  such  desolating 
fury  as  it  had  through  his.  Had 
not  the  iron  heel  of  sorrow  trampled 
on  the  young  flowers  of  his  life,  and 
crushed  all  their  sweetness  out  f — 
What  now  remained  ?  Alas  1  alas  1 
The  ball,  with  all  its  glitter  and  joy, 
its  melody  and  light,  its  fun  and 
folly,  was  progressing  without;  with- 
in was  the  deep  gloom  of  the  heart, 
sobs  and  anguish.  Borne  on  the 
air  melodious  strains  reached  the 
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young  couple ;  the  merry  dancers 
were  **  chasing  the  glowing  hours 
with  flying  feet,"  and  joyous  bursts 
of  merriment  echoed  around.  But 
they  noted  not  these  sounds,  alive 
only  to  their  own  miseiy  and  gloom. 
Poor  Annie  Maurie !  in  marrying 
for  money,  shesowedtheseedsof  sor- 
row, and  was  now  reaping  the  bit- 
ter harvest,  despair.  At  length  she 
stilled  her  sobs,  and  looking  up, 
said  mournfully: 

"  O,  why  did  you  come  here  to 
mock  me  ?  You  know  that  I  am 
wretched." 

"  You  are  a  wife,  Annie,"  was  the 
cold  reply. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  bitterly,  "  a  wife, 
and  God  pity  me." 

"  You  made  your  own  fate,  An- 
nie, nay,  the  world  says  you  sought 
it ;  you  gladly  bartered  yourself  for 
gold ;  you  would  not  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  pure  love  that  dwelt  in 
your  heart,  you  trampled  on  your 
holiest  affections,  and — 

**  I  am  miserable,"  she  said,  look- 
ing up  at  him  sadly.  ^  O,  the  bit- 
terness of  being  the  wife  of  one  you 
despise" — she  ceased  suddenly,  the 
light  muslin  that  draped  the  arched 
doorway  was  moved  aside,  and  a 
gentleman  entered. 

"Come,  Annie,"  he  said,  "the 
carriage  awaits  us." 

"  My  husband,"  she  murmured  in 
a  low  voice.  Charles  Lawrence 
bowed  and  smiled.  He  glanced  at 
Annie  Maurie,  she  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  clasping  and  unclasping 
her  diamond  bracelet  She  arose 
l^astily  and  stood  by  the  side  of  her 
husband.  What  a  picture,  half 
sunshiny  half  shade!  The  one 
figure  -plain  to  excess,  bearing  all 
the  marks  of  approaching  age,  awk- 
ward, unsightly  ;  the  other  radiant 
as  the  sunlight  with  youthful  beau- 
ty, graceful  as  the  fawn,  charming 
in  the  joyousness  of  early  girlhood. 
Revolting  picture!  husband  and 
wife.    Where  was  the  love  that 


makes  sacred  that  union— wh«« 
the  sympathy  that  renders  it  «i- 
durable — where  thecongeniali^of 
age,  of  tastes^  of  pursuits  f  WIiIm 
found  the  music  of  that  young  h«Mt 
an  echo  ?  Not  in  the  old  man's, 
surely.  Type  of  a  worldly  marriage, 
there  they  stood ;  youth  linked  to 
age  with  golden  yet  galling  fetters. 
In  the  Dusseldorf  gallery  there  k 
a  painting  by  Hildebrant  of  Othello 
and  Desdemona.  The  painter  has 
represented  Othello  as  a  negro, 
black  as  ebony,  and  repulsive  in  the 
extreme.  Upon  this  Ethio^nan 
gazes  the  refined  and  lovely  Desde- 
mona, her  eyesffled  with  the  light 
of  admiring  love.  As  a  work  of 
art  this  painting  has  been  pro- 
nounced exquisite;  we  nevertheless 
turn  away  from  it  with  feelings  of 
unmitigated  disgust  The  reason  is 
obvious.  It  was  with  such  feelings 
as  these  that  Charles  Lawrence 
turned  away  from  the  picture  before 
him.  As  he  saw  the  look  of  ill- 
concealed  disgust  with  which  An- 
nie Maurie  took  her  husband's  arm, 
he  felt  that  her  miserable  preseot 
folly  avenged  his  wretched  past — 
"  Go,"  he  murmured,  "  be  clear  of 
that  day,  when  in  your  girlish  fond- 
ness you  lei  me  sever  this  gold^i 
tress,  as  a  talisman  to  keep  love  pure 
and  true,"  and  he  twined  arouno  his 
finger  a  long  gleaming  curl.  A 
mournful  smile  passed  over  his  &e6 
— he  gazed  at  the  glittering  treas- 
ure, then  advanced  slowly  to  the 
glowing  grate.  Before  it  he  stood 
irresolute*;  the  past  was  upon  him 
with  a  power  he  could  not  throvr 
off — that  past,  with  its  love,  its  joy, 
its  despair.  How  he  had  loved  oer, 
"  the  starlight  of  his  boyhood,"  srsd, 
oh !  wretched  knowledge,  frau^bt 
with  bitterness  and  shame,  how  he 
loved  her  still !  He  uarefolly  re- 
wrapped  the  curl  in  its  silken  p«i- 
per,  and,  opening  his  pocket  boo^ 
replaced  it  with  a  sigh.  "It  is  all 
I  have  left  of  her,"  he  sighed  ; 
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'^henceforth,  let  mj  life's  battle  be 
to  forget  that  1  have  ever  loved.'' 
Cowaraly  beginning  to  the  weary 
conflict,  diEistardly  half  yielding  to 
the  powerful  enemy!  Why  does 
he  not  crush  every  memorial  of  the 
past,  wipe  out  love's  name  from  the 
tablets  of  his  heart,  and  flee  from 
the  presence  of  the  beloved  one  f 
Because  human  passion  is  strong 
and  human  resolution  weak.  Al- 
ready  we  hear  the  mutterings  of 
the  coming  storm.  Hearts  are 
young  and  passionate,  temptation 
strong  and  powerful,  and  no  Qod  is 
called  upon  out  of  the  depths  to 
succor  and  to  save.  Heaven  help 
them  !  without  religion,  with  weak 
principles,  they  must  sink  and  perish 
m  the  rushing  waves. 

The  night  was  serene  and  lovely ; 
the  moon  floated  calmly  in  the 
heavens,  silvering  the  earth  with 
prodigality  of  light  No  sound 
broke  the  deep  stillness,  not  even 
the  rustling  of  a  leaf  stirred  the 
quiet  air.  Annie  Maurie  paced  the 
bidcony  with  unquiet  steps.  She 
felt  restlesB,  the  moonlight  saddened 
her,  the  deep  silence  oppressed  her. 
She  was  companionless  I  her  hus- 
band was  at  the  club.  He  had 
married  late  in  life  and  could  not 
be  expected  to  resign  his  old  ways, 
bis  old  haunts,  and  nis  old  compan- 
ions. "  You  have  your  piano,  my 
dear,  your  books,  and  you  may  have 
company  whenever  you  are  in  the 
mood ;  but  it  is  most  unreasonable 
to  ask  me  to  stay  at  home  with  you." 
The  young  wife  did  not  ask  it,  so 
farfromthatyshedidnotdesireit  It 
was  one  of  those  cases  where  ab- 
sence is  "■  Lethe's  quiet,"  but  not 
ita  "  gloom."  "  Then,  you  see,  my 
dear,  at  the  club  I  meet  our  best 
men."  "You  mean  the  worst;" 
*^  mind  comes  in  contact  with  mind," 
be  continued,  not  noticing  the  in- 
terruption, and — 

"O,  pray  offer  no  apologies," 
abarply  interrupted  Annie;  "^you 


are  pleased  to  go,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  you  are  pleased.  The  Club 
House  was  built  by  men,  for  men, 
let  men  frequent  it ;  let  the  married 
ignore  domestic  life,  and  find  their 
<mief  delight  away  from  home,  but 
do  not  let  them  embarrass  them- 
selves with  excuses,  and  plead  a  ne- 
cessity that  does  not  exist  Go 
where  you  please,  when  you  please, 
and  stay  just  as  long  as  you  please; 
there  is  a  c^rte-blanche  for  you," 
and  Annie  Maurie  picked  up  a  book, 
which  implied  that  the  audience 
was  at  an  end. 

"  My  dear,  really  your  kind  per- 
mission amounts  to  positive  indif- 
ference," and  Mr.  Maurie  walked 
uneasily  out  of  the  room.  Thus  it 
was  that  Annie  Maurie  was  leflf 
alone  every  evening.  Eve  wandered 
solitary  through  the  lonely  walks  of 
her  garden,  Uie  tempter  stole  in, 
persuaded,  and — 

Annie  Maurie  at  length  ceased 
her  weary  pacing,  and  leaned  sadly 
over  the  balustrade.  What  would 
bring  her  peace,  what  quiet  the 
restless  yearnings  of  her  heart  t 
The  tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  then  fell 
in  slow  drops.  She  was  miserable, 
utterly,  hopelessly  miserable.  A 
voice  said  beside  her,  "  Alone,  and 
in  tears,  idle  tears  t"  She  started 
not,  the  was  not  surprised,  she  knew 
that  he  would  come,  and  she  an- 
swered, quietly  dashing  away  her 
tears: 

^  Idle  tears  1  let  me  finish  your 
quotation :" 

**  I  know  not  what  they  mean, 

Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  dirine 

despair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 
In  looking  on  the  happv  Auiomn  fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no 

more — 
O,  death  in  life,  the  days  that  are  no 

more." 

She  clawed  her  hands  upon  her 
aching  heart,  and  murmured  again 
and  again,  **  the  days  that  are  no 
more,  no  more." 
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Ah!  those  days  that  are  DO  mora. 
Whose  years  are  without  them,  who 
has  not  joyed  even  unto  ecstasy  in 
them,  who  has  not  mourned  them 
even  i^nto  despair  t  Yet  who,  who 
would  blot  them  out  forever  from 
the  tablets  of  memory  ?  Oh,  no ;  let 
them  stay,  even  though  like  Annie 
Maurie,  we  press  our  hands  upon 
our  aching  hearts,  and  cry,  witn  a 
bitter  cry,  ^  the  days  that  are  no 
more." 

^  And  what  made  the  happiness 
of  those  days,  Annie  ?" 

^  Love  and  youth,"  she  answered. 

"Nothing  else!" 

"Yes,  truth." 

**  Aye,  truth — when  you  banished 
her  from  your  heart,  you  lost  peace 
and  happiness  forever,  was  it  not 
so,  Annte  f" 

^  Yes,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  al- 
most inaudible  from  emotion. 

"  Ah  I  Annie,"  was  the  mourn- 
ful reproof,  "  why  did  you  not  think 
of  all  this  sooner  f  Wealth  is  the 
cruel  Moloch  to  whom  you  have 
sacrificed  love,  happiness,  and  truth. 
What  peace  now  remains  for  us — 
we  are  both  made  miserable  by  the 
.unrighteous  act  of  one." 

"  Oh,  hush  I"  said  Annie  Maurie 
imploringly,  **  reproach  me  not ;  I 
could  weep  away  mv  very  life,  I 
am  so  utterly,  so  hopelessly  wretch- 
ed." 

"  Then  why  did  you  marry  him, 
Annie?  You  knew  you  did  not, 
you  could  not  hope  to  love  him." 

She  answered  sadly,  "  I  married 
him  because  I  knew  not  the  strength 
of  love.  I  was  but  a  child  ;  they 
laughed  at  my  affection,  they  called 
it  a  childish  fancy — they  said  it 
was  like  the  silver- tinged  clouds  of 
summer,  beautiful,  but  fleeting." 
Her  voice  trembled,  her  slight  frame 
quivered  with  emotion.  "Yes,  I 
was  but  a  child,  and  they  treated 
me  as  a  child— -they  lured  me  with 
golden  baubles,  whose  worthlesness 
I  knew  not.    They  told  me  I  could 


not  marry  Charles  Lawreace,  be 
was  poor — ^it  was  madness  to  think 
about  it  But,  I  said,  I  love  him. 
My  father  laughed,  and  answered 
with  a  trite  proverb,  "  When  pover- 
ty comes  in  at  the  door,  love  flies 
out  or  the  window."  O,  no !  I  said, 
love  clasps  love  the  closer."  "  Live 
lon^r  and  grow  wiser,  Annie,"  he 
replied, coldly.  "Poverty  is  the  dark 
magician,  whose  wand  changes  love 
into  weariuees,  disgust,  nay,  even 
dislike."  **  Impossible,  I  brieve  it 
not;  that  is  the  creed  of  the  money- 
grasping  world,  but  not  of  the  lov- 
ing human  heart."  "Hush  1  yon 
are  a  silly  girl,  ray  child."  "  1  have 
a  woman^s  heart,  my  father,"  I  Mid, 
bursting  into  a  pasdonate  fit  of 
weeping.  "We'll  not  discuss  the 
matter  any  longer,  that  is  enough, 
go !"  and  I  went  to  my  room  to 
weep,  oh!  what  bitter  tears.  Day  by 
day  I  was  urged  to  do  what  eveiy 
feeling  in  my  heart  loudly  protested 
against  The  horrors  of  poverty 
were  held  before  my  ffaze ;  its  re- 
pinings,  its  sacrifices,  its  toils,  its 
hopeless  despair.  I  was  told  to 
contrast  it  with  the  charms  of  wealth, 
with  its  ease,  its  luxury,  its  import- 
ance. I  listened,  I  wavered,  and 
then  I  consented.  I  was  a  mere 
child — a  weak  child ;  I  had  ussl 
sounded  the  depths  of  my  heart  I 
knew  not  the  love  of  which  it  waa 
capable — ^and  yes,  its  very  scorn 
and  hate.  I  married.  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  wealth.  At  first,  I  was 
dazzled,  amazed.  It  seemed  as  if 
some  generous  fairy  went  before  me 
to  pour  gems  and  gold  upon  mj 
path.  Possession  si^ened  into  sa- 
tiety. I  had  rich  furniture,  costly 
plate,  and  a  regal  equipage.  I  waa 
clothed  in  velvet  and  satin,  and 
flashed  in  diamonds.  But  I  grew 
surfeited  with  my  feast  of  rich  things. 
I  became  restless  and  unhappy — 
one  craving — the  heart's  holy  crav- 
ing, was  unsatisfied ;  then  indiffer- 
ence to  my  husband  darkened  into 
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poeitire  dislike,  bat  I  was  bound  by 
rotters,  the  world  called  them  holy, 
whose  iron  links  my  weak  hands 
had  not  the  power  to  break.    Then 
yon  came,  and  with  yon  came  again 
my  girlhood's  love— my  first,  my 
holy  loye.  Oh  I  that  yon  had  never 
left  me,  that  yon  had  remained  be- 
side me  to  make  me  strong,  to  save 
me  from  all  this  wretchedness,  this 
woeP*    She  ceased,  overcome  by 
the  violence  of  her  feelings,  and 
Charles  Lawrence  nttered  a  broken 
cry,  "  oh,  Annie,  oh,  Annie  P  "  Go 
now,**  shesaid,  ^  before  I  sin  further ; 
I  most  conquer  this  love,  or  I  shall 
die."  **Qor  said  Charles  Lawrence, 
''yea,  but  you  shall  go  with  me. 
Let  us  fiv  from  this  hateful  spot, 
and  break  these  fetters  that  bind 
you   with  such  cruel  force."    He 
spake  ea^rly— his  words  came  fast 
and  hurriedly,  as  if  his  very  life  de- 
pended on  their  rapid  utterance. 
She  listened,  so  did  kve  when  the 
serpent  trailed  his    hateful  form 
through   the  son-lighted  glory  of 
Eden.    Her  bosom  heaved  with  a 
wild  tempest  of  feeliug,  the  words 
^rang  to  her  lips,  then  died  away 
in  silence.    She  trembled,  broken 
sighs  burst  from  her  troubled  heart. 
Will  she  consent?  will  love,  strong 
as   a  giant,  overmaster  principle 
weak  as  a  child  ?    He  urges  with 
wild,  fiery  words,  still  she  hesitates, 
a  *'  still  small  voice"  whispers  **'  stay ; 
better  a  Kfe  of  unloved  solitude, 
than  the  wildest  raptures  of  unholy 
love."    She  raises  a  faint  expostula- 
tion, '^  it  is  wrong,  but  I  am  very 
miserable,  and  we  love  each  other." 
Weak    diild!     wretched     wife! 
seal  thy  lips  forever  to  confessions 


such  as  these.  **  Let  us  go,  let  us 
go,"  he  urges  in  heart  broken  tones ; 
^  think  of  the  long  days  of  love 
that  stretch  far  away  into  the  fu- 
ture ;  think  of  the  joys  shared  to- 
gether, think  of  living  over  again 
Uie  past — the  blissful  past,  Annie." 
No  longer  she  hesitates,  she  is  re- 
solved ;  satisfied  now  shall  be  the 
cravings  of  her  heart,  upon  that 
faithful  bosom  she  can  throw  her- 
self, and  weep  out  all  her  tears, 
soothed,  pitied,  consoled.  ''  Oh !  at 
last,  at  last,"  ^e  sobs  out,  ^  shall 
thisWireary  heart  find  joy  here,  loy 
deep  as  the  ocean,  peace  perfect 
as  that  of  heaven,  rest,  enduring 
rest" 

Poor  child  I  how  blindly  we  rush 
into  the  pit  of  destruction  and  de- 
spair, and  think  it  must  be  heaven 
because  a  few  fading  fiowers  grow 
on  the  brink.  ^  Charles,  F —  she 
stops.  A  voice  says,  ''Annie;" 
"  my  husband  I"  and  she  falls  in- 
sensible at  his  feet  Thus  passed 
away  the  all  but  conquering  demon, 
and  the  good  angel  interposed  to 
succor  and  to  save. 

Years  have  sped,  and  death,  the 
desolator,  has  laid  the  bright  head 
of  Annie  Maurie  low  in  the  grave. 
Her  husband  preceded  her  into 
"  the  silent  land."  One  daughter, 
beaottful  and  lovely  as  the  first 
Annie,  remains  to  weep  over  her 
mother's  story,  and  to  profit  by 
her  mother's  o^-repeated  warning ; 
"  never  marry  fw  money ^  it  cannot 
fill  up  the  deep  depths  of  the  human 
heart,  or  still  one  note  of  the  music 
of  a  former  love;  if  it  does,  then 
thou  art  less  than  woman,  more 
than  human  1 
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LITTBBS  OF  JOHN  ftUTLBDOS. 


ZV. LBTTXR  TO  THE  DELEGATES, 

Mn.  Mottes,  Congaree,      ) 
Sept  7,  1781.  J 

Gent:  Yoo  will  be  pleased  to 
communicate  immediately  to  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  my  letter  to 
you,  which  gives  an  account  of  the 
Glorious  Victory  obtained  yester- 
day by  Genl.  Greene.  I  have  re- 
ferred the  Minister  to  you  for  an 
account  of  the  particulars  of  it,  not 
having  time  to  give  them  in  a  letter 
to  him. 

Your  most  Humble  Servant, 

J.   RUTLEDOE. 

The  Delegates  of  S.  Carolina. 


XVI.— LETTER  TO  HIS  EXOELLENOT. 

To  ffis  Excellency  Governor  But- 
ledge,  at  Mrs.  Mottes. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  had  a  most 
obstinate  and  bloody  action.  Vic- 
tory was  ours.  We  drove  the  ene- 
my more  than  four  miles.  We 
took  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred prisoners,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  large  brick  building  at  the 
Eutaw  Spring  and  the  peculiar 
kind  of  bru£  that  surrounds  it, 
we  should  have  taken  the  whole 
Army  prisoners.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  Bravery  of  the  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  troops;  the 
North  Carolinians  behaved  as  well 
as  could  be  expected  from  young 
Soldiers.  The  Militia  under  Ma- 
rion, Pickens  and  Malmedy  did 
honor  to  this  class  of  Soldiers. — 
Washington,  Lee  and  Henderson, 
with  the  State  troops,  exhibited  in- 


stances of  heroism.  Our  loss  is 
considerable,  but  the  Enemy's  is 
great — not  less  than  five  or  six 
hundred  killed  and  wounded.  The 
want  of  cartridges  and  the  strength 
of  the  Enemy's  position,  prevented 
me  from  attempting  to  push  our 
advantage  further.  We  are  now 
sending  off  our  wounded  and  taking 
measures  to  oblige  the  Enemy  to 
leave  their  position  or  surrender  in 
it  Washington  had  his  horse  killed 
under  him,  and  being  among  the 
Enemy  was  taken  prisoner. 
Most  respectfully  yours, 

N.  Greevb. 

My  peculiar  rituation  and  the 

manner    in  which    I  write,  will 

apologize  for  not  giving  you   a 

more  particular  account 

Burdell's  House, 

6  Miles  from  Eutaw, 
Sept  9, 1781. 


)ount. 

aw,   V 

1-     ) 


XVn. — LETTER  TO  THE  DBLBOAnS. 

Mrs.  Mottes,  Congaree,     ) 
Sept  9,  1781.  J 

Gent:  As  Reports  will  probaUy 
give  you  before  or  about  the  time 
this  mav  get  to  hand,  a  confused, 
and  perhaps  a  false  account  of  the 
Battle  which  was  fought  yesterdi^ 
at  Eutaw,  between  Gen.  Greene  and 
the  British  Army  under  Col.  Stew- 
art, to  prevent  an  undue  impression 
from  these  reports,  and  as  without 
doubt  Congress  will  be  demrous  to 
have  the  best  and  earliest  intelli- 
gence of  this  Glorious  Victory,  I 
Uiink  proper  to  give  you  what  in- 
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formation  we  have  of  it ;  but  you'll 
be  pleased  to  obeerre  that  I  do  so 
merely  for  the  satisfiEUition  of  Con- 
gress, youTselyes  and  our  friends, 
and  therefore  you  will  take  care 
that  it  be  not  printed  or  published. 
This  I  must  insist  on,  because  you 
will  shortly  receive  an  authentio 
and  official  account  of  the  afifair. 

No.  1  is  a  copy  of  the  Oenend's 
letter  which  I  received  this  after- 
noon. Cot.  Otho  Williams,  in  a 
letter  dated  at  BurdelFs  this  day  at 
noon,  says: — ^ Lee's,  Marion's  and 
Maham's  horse  are  manoeuvring 
about  the  Enemy,  who  have  drawn 
into  their  Post  at  Eutaw  a  strong 
picket,  which  had  been  advanced  a 
mile  from  it"  The  action  began 
early  yesterday  morning,  and  lasted 
2  hours  and  a  hal£  The  Militia 
tinder  Marion  and  Pickens  fired 
1 7  Rounds  per  man.  No.  2  is  such 
a  list  as  we  have  obtained  of  the 
killed  and  wounded,  but  I  believe 
there  are  some  names  to  be  added 
to  it.  I  don't  hear  of  the  Enemy's 
having  taken  any  other  prisoners 
than  Col.  Washingt(Hi,  whose  corps 
charged  thrice  through  their  in- 
fantry whilst  unbroken.  All  Wash- 
ington's officers  were  wounded  ex- 
cept Capt  Parsons.  All  our  wound- 
ed are  brought  off.  260  of  the 
prisoners  have  just  passed  this  way, 
and  are  sent  over  McCords  ferry; 
the  rest  are  so  badly  wounded  that 
they  must  come  on  slowly.  The 
force  was  pretty  nearly  equal  on 
both  sides.  K  any  superiority  the 
Enemy  had  it  A  British  officer, 
prisoner,  tells  me  they  had  2000, 
all  Regulars;  a  considerable  part 
of  ours  were  Militia;  about  180  of 
these  North  Carolinians  under  Col. 
Maimed^;  860  under  Marion;  280 
under  Pickens,  and  about  200  State 
troops  (in  the  action,)  under  Col. 
Henderson,  who  commanded  them 
in  the  illness  and  absence  of  Oenl. 
Sumpter.  Our  men,  it  is  true,  have 
suffered  amazingly/  but  that  must 


have  been  expected  in  such  a  con- 
flict However,  they  are  in  the 
highest  spirits,  and  ready  for  an- 
other action.  I  am  in  hopes  the 
General  will  be  able,  if  he  can 
draw  the  enemy  out  of  their  strong- 
hold, (the  large  Brick  House  at  Eu- 
taw, which  they  certainly  oan't  oc- 
cupy long,)  to  follow  up  and  im- 
prove this  victory,  and  give  the 
finishing  stroke  to  their  possessing 
the  Country,  by  destroying  the  re- 
mains of  Uieir  Army  at  Eutaw, 
who  must  be  exceedingly  dispirited. 
At  any  rate,  however,  if  they  should 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  get  off  by  a 
rapid  moonlight  march,  they  must 
commit  their  numerous  wounded  to 
his  mercy.  You  will  hear  from  the 
General  as  soon  as  he  has  closed 
the  scene  with  Mr.  Stuart;  in  the 
meantime  this  may  serve  the  pur- 
pose above  mentioned. 
I  am  €^nt 
Your  very  Humble  Servant, 

J.  RXTTLXDOS. 

P.  S.  Monday  Morning,  8  o'clock. 
Pve  just  seen  a  man  who  left  the 
ground  on  which  the  battle  was 
fought,  at  3  P.  M.  yesterday.  He 
says  the  Enemy's  dead  and  wound- 
ed were  then  on  the  field,  and  that 
our  horse  were  close  to  it  I  don't 
know  how  far,  however,  this  may 
be  fact 
The  Delegates  of  S.  Carolina  in 

Congress. 


ZYn. — UETTBR  TO  THB  DKLEOATB8. 

Mr.  Dawson's,  Wateree,     ) 
Sept  18,  1781.  f 

Gent:  On  the  13th  inst  I  re- 
ceived your  letter  of  the  4th  ult, 
by  Col.  Scott  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  the  Loan  (the  re-payment  of 
which  Congress  guaranteed,)  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  S.  Carolina 
Refugees,  was  speedilv  obtained  in 
Philiulelphia,  but  I  think  it  would 
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be  well  to  recommend  to  many  of 
them  to  go  to  Frederick  or  Hagars 
Town,  in  Maryland ;  they  may  live 
there  at  an  eighth  of  the  expense 
they  do  in  Philadelphia;  Houie 
rent  in  particular  being  very  high 
in  that  city..  However,  I  hope 
from  an  account  of  the  French  W. 
India  fleet  and  our  land  forces  being 
arrived  in  Chesapeak,we  shall  soon 
restore  our  friends  to  their  posses- 
sions in  Charles  Town,  for  New 
York  must  fall  if  our  allies  but  re- 
main long  enough  before  it,  (and 
they  can't  have  a  more  important 
object,)  our  Capital  must  be  the 
next  for  their  co-operation.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  it  would  be 
well  to  block  up  that  Harbour, 
and  prevent  anything  from  going 
into  or  coming  out  of  it.  We  will 
do  our  best  to  hinder  the  garrison's 
getting  supplies  from  the  country, 
and  surely  with  such  a  considerable 
fleet,  a  number  of  Vessels  sufficient 
for  that  purpose  may  be  spared 
without  injury  to  the  Noithem 
operations.  You  will  not  fail  to 
use  your  best  endeavours  to  effidct 
this  measure. 

Pray  send  the  Great  Seal  to  me 
by  the  first  safe  conveyance. 

By  this  Express  Congress  will 
receive  from  Genl.  Greene  an  offi- 
cial account  of  Marion's  enterprise 
to  the  Southward,  and  of. the  Vic- 
tory at  Eutaw.  It  is  therefore  un- 
necessary for  me  to  say  anything 
on  these  points.  I  sent  to  Col. 
Harden  for,  and  a  few  days  ago  re- 
ceived copies  of  the  several  letters 
and  a  Memorandum  of  the  Message 
which  passed  between  Col,  Hayne 
during  the  time  of  his  confinement, 
and  I^rd  Rawdon  and  Balfour;  the 
Colonel's  son  having  brought  them 
out.  On  receipt  of  them  I  drew 
up  a  state  of  the  case,  which  I  sent 
to  Genl.  Greene,  who  will  transmit 
it  by  this  conveyance  to  Congress, 
together  with  Balfour's  answer  to 
the  G^eral's  lettw  on  that  subject 


The  Execution  of  Hayne  had  the 
effect  which  the  enemy  foresaw  and 
expected  from  that  unparalleled 
piece  of  cruelty;  and  indeed  a 
much  greater  effsct  than  you  can 
conceive,  for  a  great  many  protec- 
tion men  who  had  joined  Harden 
thereupon  deserted  him,  and  asain 
submitted  themselves  to  the  Bntish 
government  and  mercy,  so  that 
when  Marion  went  last  to  the  South- 
ward, Harden  had  not  fifty  men  in 
Arms,  and  had  it  not  been  for  Ma- 
rion's appearance  in  that  quarts 
and  his  support  and  countenance  at 
that  critical  period,  Harden's  force 
would  have  been  reduced  muck 
lower.  Happily  his  putting  Eraser 
to  flight  has  given  toe  Southward 
Militia  fresh  spirits,  and  GenL 
Greene's  well-timed  proclamation, 
and  spirited  determination  in  con- 
sequence  of  Hayne's  death,  has 
removed  the  apprehension  of  our 
Militia  (most  of  whom  had  tak^ 

{>rotection,  especially  those  in  the 
ower  parts  of  the  country,)  of  suf- 
fering m  like  manner  if  taken  pria- 
oners.  This  measure,  and  the  steps 
taken  with  our  Militia,  will,  I  hope, 
soon  get  a  respectable  number  into 
the  field.  I  have  struck  off  the 
three  Soutiiward  Regiments  from 
Pickens'  Brigade,  intending  to  throw 
them  into  one  for  Harden,  or  Bam- 
well,  who  is  daily  expected,  and 
have  Brigaded  the  several  other 
RegimetitB  in  more  satisfiictory  and 
proper  divisions  than  they  were; 
furnished  the  Brigadiers  with  ex- 
tracts from  such  parts  of  our  Laws 
as  are  material  for  their  govern- 
ment or  information,  order^  them 
to  be  carried  strictly  into  execution, 
the  several  Regio^nts  to  be  imme- 
diately fully  officered  with  the  fittest 
men  in  them,  mounted,  reviewed 
and  classed,  and  one-third  marched 
directiy  to  Head  Quarters.  I  have 
also  ordered  the  fines  to  be  col- 
lected in  specie;  those  which  may 
be  laid  under  the  Act  of  1778  at 
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the  tame  value  in  specie  as  paper 
money,  and  those  which  may  be 
imposed  under  the  Act  of  1779,  at 
the  depreciation    or   comparative 
value  of  specie  with  currency  ac- 
cording to  the  rate  acknowledged 
by  the  L^slature,  who  in  1776, 
when  specie  and  paper  money  were 
of  equal  value,  estaolished  a  Mili- 
tia man's  pay  at  10«.  per  day,  (so 
that  it  may  be  presumed  there  was 
no  depreciation,  at  least  there  was 
no  legislative  acknowledgment  of 
any,)  out  in  1779  raised  it  to  32«. 
per  day ;  thus,  for  a  Fine  under  the 
.last  law,  oflfenders  must  pay  £150 
in  specie,  instead  of  (what  the  law 
mentions,^  £500  currency,  or  go 
into  Continental  service.  The  Gen- 
eral informed  me  when  he  parted  a 
few  days  ago,  (he  being  gone  to  the 
High  Hills  of  Santee,  and  I  shall 
not  see  him  till  after  this  express  is 
gone,  though  I  am  on  my  way 
thither,  but  am  obliged  by  uckness 
to  travel  very  slowly,  and  to  go 
round  by  Camden  as  I  canH  cross 
the  Swamp  below,)  that  he  would 
send  his  proclamation  respecting 
Hayne  to  Congress,  for  their  opin- 
ion.   We  have  no  officer  of  equal 
rank  a  prisoner,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that   the  Oeneral    may 
near  from  Congress  on  this  head, 
before  we  get  such  an  one;  our 
not  having  one,  and  the  Militia's 
absolute  i^iance  on  the  General's 
engagement  to  retaliate,  are  the 
onfy  causes  of  keeping  them  satis- 
fied.   If  such  an  officer  was  in,  or 
should  fall  into    our  hands,  the 
pec^le  woidd  be  clamorous  for  his 
execution,  and  hanged  he  would  be. 
I  hope  there  will  be  no  difficulty  or 
doubt  with  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress about  approving  the  Gener- 
al's proclamation,  and  of  his  having 
executed  an  officer  for  Hayne,  if  he 
shall  have  done  so  before  he  hears 
from  Congress,  and  if  he  should 
not,  of  directing  him  to  do  so  and 
to  retaliate  in  every  other  instance, 


as  he  has  threatened;  with  you  I 
am  sure  there  can  be  no  hesitation. 
I  desire  that  you  will  use  your  ut- 
most efforts  to  bring  all  the  other 
members  into  the  same  sentiment, 
and  obtain  such  a  Resolve.    Be 
assured  if  it  is  not  passed  the  worst 
consequences  will  ensue.  The  Gen- 
eral will  be  grossly  affronted,  and 
the    officers    of  the  Continental 
troops,  all  of  whom  presented  an 
address  to  the  General  on  this  mat- 
ter, which  will  ever  do  them  great 
honour,  will  be  disgusted.     The 
enemy  will  reproach  us,  and  very 
justly,  with  Timidity,  as  they  often 
have  done  on  good  grounds,  and 
our  Militia  will  be  dispirited  and 
&11  off.    Indeed,  you  can  not  sup- 
pose, if  the  British  offer  them  par- 
don for  having  joined  us,  (which 
they  do  if  they  will  quit  us,)  that 
they  will  adhere  to  our  cause  if  we 
refuse  to  support  them  by  retalia- 
tion for  any  injury  they  may  receive 
by  so  doing.    The  GiBneral  expects 
to  be  supported  in  this  measure, 
and  he  certainly  ought  to  be.    I 
cannot  therefore  avoid  repeating 
my  earnest  desire  and  en>ectadon 
that  you  will  immediately  obtain 
the  fullest  approbation  of  his  con- 
duct  on  this  point,  and  send  the 
Resolve  by  a  special  and  trusty  ex- 
press as  soon  as  possible.    I  think 
It  would  be  wise  and  politick  in  the 
several  States  who  are  entitled  to 
any  of  the  lands  which  the  Yer- 
monters  wish  for,  to  cede  them, 
that  they  might  be  formed  into,  or 
established  as  a  separate  State;  but 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  (which  I  have  not 
here,)  give  Congress    any  Right 
(and  unTees  they  do  Congress  cer- 
tainly have  it  not,)  to  erect  an  In- 
dependent State  out  of  parts  of  the 
undoubted  territoriesof  other  States. 
It  is  a  bad  precedent,  which  may 
affect  the  peace  of  our  present  gov- 
ernment at  some  future  day,  and  it 
is  a  measure  which  Congress,  I 
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think,  ahonld  not  hastily  give  into 
from  motives  of  temporary  conve- 
nience. The  probability  of  reducing 
New  York  will,  however,  I  presume, 
occasion  the  application  to  be  re- 
jected, if  not  already  granted.  You 
will  be  pleased  to  attend  to  mv  in- 
structions  respecting  Gillon,  if  for- 
tunately he  should  arrive,  and  to 
my  several  former  requisitions,  par- 
ticularly the  giving  me  the  speed- 
iest •intelligence  of  every  material 
occurrence.  I  have  been  very  pro- 
lix on  some  matters,  rather  fitter 
fox  a  private  correspondence  to 
friends,  than  apublick  or  official  let- 
ter. However,  I  thought  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  you  and  our  other 
Carolinians  at  Philadelphia  to  know 
every  thinfir  of  consequence  that  we 
are  about  here. 

I  am  with  great  Regard  Qent 
Your  most  obd't  Serv't, 

J.  RUTLBDGB. 

P.  S.  I  have  appointed  an  Or- 
dinary for  each  of  the  Districts  in 
this  State,  (Charles  Town  included,) 
suspended  the  Tender  Laws,  and 
prohibited  all  suits  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  or  before  a  Magis- 
trate under  the  Act  for  Trial  of 
Small  and  Mean  Causes,  'till  ten 
days  after  the  next  sitting  of  the 
Qenend  Assembly. 


Xyni.-— lATTBR  TO  THE  DBLEQATBS. 

High  Hills  of  Santee,      ) 
Oct  4, 1781.  J 

Gent:  I  received  by  Mr. William- 
son, the  day  before  yesterday,  your 
letters  of  the  14th  August  and  of 
the  4th  ttlt  In  consequence  of 
what  you  mention  in  the  last^  I 
have  made,  and  you  will  receive 
herewith,  a  new  appointment  of 
Delegates;  that  matter  had  not  ee> 
caped  my  attention,  but  I  did  not 
conceive  it  necessary  within  a  year 
after  the  Confederation  was  finally 


ratified.  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  CoL 
John  Laurens'  success;  it  will  con- 
vince many  of  what  I  have  often 
said  to  you,  that  our  not  having  re- 
ceived more  powerful  support  and 
effectual  aid  m>m  France,  is  to  be 
attributed  solely  to  the  want  of 
proper  application  for  it  I  think 
it  next  to  an  impossibility  that  the 
combined  Forces  in  Virginia  shoald 
fail  in  their  attempt  on  Comwallia, 
and  if  Charles  Town  should,  as  it 
ought  and  I  hope  will  be,  their 
next  object,  a  short  time  will  re- 
store tranquillitr  to  the  Southern 
States,  and  in  all  probability,  hon- 
orable terms  of  peace  be  speedily 
offered  by  Great  Britain. 

Several  persons  are  now  employ- 
ed in  procuring  Indigo  on  pablick 
account  (but  keep  this  matter  to 
yourselves) ;  it  is  impossible  as  yetto 
tell  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
what  quantitv  will  be  obtained. 

I  have  hitherto  postponed  a  call 
of  the  Legislature  for  the  reasons 
heretofore  mentioned  to  you,  and 
shall  do  so  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Council.  When  I  know  (which  I 
shall  from  them,)  withw  what  tinse 
the  gentlemen  who  were  membeiv 
of  the  last  House  may  be  expected 
here,  the  expediency  of  an  Election 
may  be  better  judged  of  than  at 
present;  but  if  Uie  Forces  now  in 
Virginia  should  come  against 
Charies  Town,  it  is  most  lik^y 
that  the  first  meeting  of  an  Assetn- 
bly  will  be  held  Uiere.  I  wish 
much,  however,  to  have  the  eariieet 
intimation  (and  therefore  I  repeat 
the  request  contained  in  my  former 
letters,  that  you  will  not  fail  to 
transmit  to  me  by  the  speedieet 
conveyance,  what  intelligence  yon 
may  receive)  respecting  the  meetin|2^ 
of  the  proposed  Congress  in  En- 
rope,  the  result  of  th<^r  delib^^- 
tions,  or  if  they  should  actually 
meet,  what  it  is  supposed  that  re- 
sult will  be. 

Commodore  Gillon  in  hn  letter 
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of  the  28th  April,  forwarded  in 
yoar  last,  desires  that  my  orders 
for  him  might  be  sent  to  Philadel- 
phia, as  he  should  not  on  his  arri- 
v§l  in  America  take  any  steps  with- 
ont  them;  but  really  he  has  made 
such  a  strange  disposition  of  his 
cargo,  by  giving  up  to  Col.  Lau- 
rens, at  the  first  cost,  two-thirds  of 
it,  to  be  chosen  by  him,  and  oblig- 
ing himself  to  re-land  the  bulky 
articles  of  Naval  supplies,  in  order 
to  afford  as  much  freight  as  possi- 
ble, and  that  free,  for  what  Mr. 
Laurens  should  chuse  to  ship  on 
Continental  account,  that  I  expect 
he  (Gillon)  will  bring  a  very  in- 
considerable cargo;  for  I  presume 
he  will  dispose  of  the  Naval  sup- 
plies, and  tnat,  though  they  would 
nave  yielded  the  ffreatest  profit  in 
America,  they  will  not,  in  his  situa- 
tion, fetch  in  Holland  what  they 
first  cost;  that  money  I  dare  say 
will  be  all  expended  before  he  sails, 
and  I  shoula  not  be  surprized  if 
the  pittance  of  the  cargo  then  re- 
maining should  be  broke  in  upon 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  further 
sum.  I  shall  therefore  give  no 
Orders  until  t  know  what  he  really 
does  bring.  I  hope,  however,  that 
the  vessel  will  not,  on  her  arrival, 
be  kept  in  port  one  hour  longer 
than  may  be  necessary  to  fit  her 
for  snoh  a  cruise  as,  if  successful, 
may  compensate  for  what  is  past. 

NoUiing  material  has  happened 
between  us  and  the  enemy  since 
the  battle  of  Eutaw;  their  main 
body  is  at  present  in  St.  Stephens' 
Parish,  at  and  about  Murray's 
Ferry,  and  our  Army  is  at  this 
place. 

I  inclosed  for  your  information 
a  copy  of  a  proclamation  which  I 
have  lately  issued. 

I  am  witli  great  Regard,  Gent 
Your  most  Humble  Serv't, 

J.  RUTLSDQB. 

The  Delates  of  So.  Carolina  in 
Congress. 


nz.— -LBTTER  TO  THE  DBLBGATES. 

High  Hills  of  Santee,      ) 
Oct  12.  1781.  J 

Gent:  I  wrote  to  you  some  time 
agjo  by  one  Robert  Patterson,  rel- 
ative to  a  schooner  of  his.  I  am 
now  credibly  informed  and  verily 
bdieve  that  he  was  not  only  an 
addresser,  (which  he  absolutely  de- 
nied, alledging  that  another  man 
in  Charles  Town  of  the  same  name 
was  the  person  who  signed  the  ad- 
dress,) but  that  he  was  King's  Pi- 
lot in  George  Town,  and  is  a  very 
great  scoundrel.  Had  I  known 
those  circumstances  before  he  went 
away,  I  should  have  put  him  into 
goal  and  applied  his  property  to 
the  publick  use;  but  I  gave  so 
much  credit  to  what  he  alledffed, 
(and  it  really  appeared  reasonable, 
or  at  least  veiy  plausible,)  that  I 
suffered  him  to  pass,  believing  him 
innocent  From  what  I  then 
thought  great  caution,  I  would  not 

f've  him  Bills  for  the  Vessel  until 
could  make  inquiry  I'especting 
him.  I  had  no  doubt,  however,  in 
my  own  mind,  that  he  would  prove, 
as  he  professed  himself,  innocent 
It  seems  he  is  otherwise.  I  give 
you  this  intimation  that  you  need 
not  expect  any  such  Bills  as  I  men- 
tioned, in  that  letter,  I  would  draw 
upon  Uie  contingency  therein  stated; 
and  with  a  further  view  that  you 
should,  if  you  can,  get  him  put 
into  goal  and  his  property  taken 
for  the  benefit  of  this  State.  If 
this  can  be  done,  you  will  make 
the  necessary  application  and  take 
the  proper  steps  for  that  purpose. 
I  am  Grent 

Your  very  Humble  Serv't, 

J.   RUTLEDOK. 

P.  S.  Oct  20.  Our  types  will 
not  answer  for  a  Newspaper,  which 
would  be  of  great  service;  they 
are  much  too  large,  as  you  will 
see  by  the  enclosed  specimen.  The 
press  has  been  of  great  use  in  print- 
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ing  Prodamatioiis,  Gommissioiis 
and  Handbills;  but  still,  we  should 
have  a  Newspaper.  We  want  noth- 
ing but  types.  The  press  which  we 
have  would  print  half  a  sheet  on 
both  sides,  and  upon  occasion  (by 
taking  up  and  re-setting  the  types, 
which  would  be  only  double  trouble,) 
a  whole  or  4  pages;  therefore  we 
need  not  be  at  any  additional  ex- 
pense for  any  tfain^  but  types.  I 
request,  therefore,  wat  you  will  ini- 
mediately  procure  types  sufficient 
and  proper  for  the  purpose  above 
mentioned,  and  send  them  on  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  we  determine 
on  calling  an  Assembly,  I  shall  (as 
soon  as  the  matter  is  fixed,)  direct 
Mr.  Parker  to  bring  on  the  publick 
papers  which  are  in  Maryland,  and 
he  may  bring  the  types.  But  the 
calling  an  Assembly  may  not  per- 
haps  take  place  very  soon,  therefore 
don't  delay  the  matter  on  that  ac- 
count, but  procure  the  types  imme- 
diately, (not  too  small,  and  of  the 
several  different  proper  sizes,  which 
you  can  easily  know  from  any 
printer,)  and  send  them  on  by  the 
first  good  opportunity  which  ofiers, 
(if  any  should,)  before  Mr.  Parker 
comes.  Nothing  new  worth  men- 
tioning. I  expect  Mr.  Gadsden  and 
his  company  m  a  day  or  two. 


XX. LKTTXR  TO  THE   DSLSOATX8. 

High  Hills  of  Santee,     ) 
Nov'r  22, 1781.  J 

Gent:  No  opportunity  from  hence 
to  Philadelphia  has  ofiered  for  a 
long  time.  Since  my  last  I  have 
received  your  fiavour  of  Sept  28. 
Comwallis'  surrender  is  a  very  im- 
portant affisir,but  I  am  exceedingly 
chagrined  and  much  disappointed 
to  find  that  the  French  fleet  is  not 
to  proceed  against  Charles  Town, 
and  that  there  is  no  prospect  of 
any  attack  on  that  j^aoe.    I  fear 


Clinton  will  soon  reinforce  Lesfiei 
(who  lately  arrived  there,  but  wkh- 
out  troops,)  and  wish  the  aid  oider- 
ed  hither  from  Virginia  m^  be 
sufficient  to  liable  us  to  keep  the 
greater  part  of  the  country.  I  have 
issued  writs  for  electing  Members 
of  the  Legi^ature  on  the  17th  and 
18th  days  of  December,  to  meet  at 
Camden  on  the  8th  Jan*y.  It  ap- 
pears absolutely  necessary  that  one 
of  yon  gmtlemen  should  be  hene^^ 
by  the  time  the  Assembljt^ir^ 
meet,  and  I  hope  you  willTon  re* 
cdpt  hereof,  agree  which  of  yoa 
shall  come,  and  that  he  will  set  out 
immediately  afterwards.  I  expect 
the  L^slature  will  meet  punctu- 
ally, and  do  not  imagine  they  will 
sit  long,  as  I  suppose  they  will  only 
take  up  the  most  urgent  bunneas. 
Your  letter  of  the  28th  of  S^ 
tember  alarms  some  gentlemen  of 
the  Council  very  much,  and  a  p^v 
sonal  explanation  is  much  wisned 
for.  For  many  purposes  the  prea^ 
ence  of  one  of  our  Delegates,  as 
soon  as  the  House  meets,  is  abso* 
lutely  necessary. 

A  quanti^r  of  Indky  is  now  on 
the  way  to  PhiladelpW  on  publick 
account,  and  probably  will  arrive 
there  about  the  time  this  gets  to 
hand  or  soon  afterwards.  A  few 
days  ago  I  wrote  these  questioiiB  to 
the  Lieut  Governor  and  Council 
for  their  advice,  via:  Ist  To  what 
amount  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  this  Indigo  to  our 
friends  who  have  been  sent  to  Phil- 
adelphia! To  whom  or  under  what 
descriptions  particularly,  and  under 
whose  direction  f  2.  Whether  way 
and  what  sums  shall  be  paid  to  oor 
Ddegates?  Their  opinions  were — 
'^That  the  assistance  be  extoided 
only  to  such  as  will  come  forward; 
that  any  sum  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  silver  dollars  be  lent  on 
the  States  account  to  eauip  such  aa 
declare  upon  honour  tney  intend 
immediately  to  come  forward,  and 
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that  Uiis  matter  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  our  Delegates."    "That 
our  Del^ates  continue  to  receive 
not   exceeding    200    dollars    per 
month  from  Congress,  so  long  as 
that  allowance  is  made  them,  but 
should  Congress  refuse  that  assist- 
ance, then  that  they  be  allowed  a 
sum  not    exceeding    500    dollars 
each  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
Indigo,  which  sums  the  distressed 
situation  of  our  State  makes  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  they  be  as 
economical  of  as  possible,  letting 
the  State  know  in  time  before  it  is 
all  expanded,  that  they  may  have  a 
fresh  supply  sent  before  wanted." 
I  have  therefore  desired  Mr.  Ross, 
to  whom  the  Indigo  is  addressed, 
U>  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  200 
dollars  to  each  of  our  inhabitants 
now  at  Philadelphia,  who  really 
purposes  coming  on  hither  imme- 
diately, and  may  have  occasion  for 
money,  in   whose  favour  you  draw 
on  him,  and  that  such  persons  may 
set  off  as  soon  as  possible  I  have 
desired  Mr.  Ross  to  advance  for  this 
purpose  what  money  Mrs.  Rutledge 
may  not  w||L  at  present,  out  of 
tJie.  sale  of^Rke  Indigo  which  I 
have  sent  to  Philadel^ia  for  the 
support  of  my  family.    I  have  also 
directed  him  to  pay  to  each  of  our 
Del^ates,  who  may  apply  to  him 
for  it,  500  dollars,  so  that  if  Con- 
gress should  refuse  to  continue  the 
present  allowance,  you  may  obtain 
the  sum  above  mentioned  ^om  Mr. 
Ross.    The  publick  is  entitled  by 
contract  to  bring  back  1000  wt  in 
each  of  the  19  wagons  which  are 
ll^ne  with  Indigo  to  Philadelphia. 
I  have  desired  Mr.  Ross  to  load  'em 
with  sugar  and  coffee,  and  an  as- 
sortment of  the  most  useful  and 
necessary  medicines, after  takingin 
^irhat  you  may  desire  to  send.    We 
are  in  great  want  of  arms  and  am- 
munition for  our  Militia.    I  there- 
fore request  that  you  will  use  your 
be^  endeavours  to  obtain  from  the 


Continental  Magazines,  on  account 
of  the  State,  and  expressly  for  its  use, 
and  subject  to  the  orders  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  Executive,  (to  be  us^  by 
the  Militia,)agood  supply  of  muskets 
with  bayonets,  and  of  Musket  pow- 
der and  lead.  I  have  frequently 
mentioned  to  you  how  destitute  we 
are  of  these  articles,  and  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  procure  them  here; 
of  190  men  of  Pickens'  Brigade 
now  at  Congaree,  there  are  not 
above  60  wiSi  arms.  The  Briga- 
diers are  continually  crying  out  to 
me  for  arms  and  ammunition. — 
They  are  often  without  a  single 
round  per  man.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, we  can  get  a  little  from  the 
Continental  stock  here,  but  often 
not  a  grain,  that  being  in  general 
very  scanty.  You'll  observe  it  is 
my  intention  to  have  this  supply  on 
account  of  and  charged  to  the  State, 
for  the  use  of  the  Militia,  and  to  be 
totally  independent  of  and  not  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  Conti- 
nental Commanding  ofScer.  If  you 
cannot  get  it  on  those  terms,  desire 
Mr.  Ross  to  purchase  4000  wt.  of 
Lead,  the  same  quantity  of  Musket 
powder,  and  a  barrel  of  flints,  on 
account  of  the  State,  and  send  'em 
in  some  of  the  wagons. 

I  request  that  you  will  not  de- 
tain the  bearer  above  a  day  or  two 
at  Philadelphia,  that  you  will  write 
to  me  fully  by  him,  and  let  me 
know  which  of  you  we  may  expect 
to  see  at  Camden,  and  when. — 
Nothing  material  has  happened 
here  since  the  Battle  at  £utaw. — 
The  General  writes  to  Congress  by 
the  bearer,  (whom  I  send  express,) 
I  therefore  refer  you  to  official 
despatches  for  military  informa- 
tion. Mr.  Ross  is  directed  to  apply 
the  surplus  of  money  which  may 
arise  from*  the  Indigo,  towards  pur- 
chasing Continental  money  and 
sinking  the  State's  quota  of  it  I 
can't  conceive  it  possible  that  our 
citizens  have  in  their  possession  the 
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whole,  or  even  the  greatest  part  of 
our  quota,  which  I  think  is  eighteen 
millions  of  Continental  dollars,  nor 
do  I  understand  whether  you  mean 
by  "  our  citizens,"  persons  who  are 
now  in  Charles  Town ;  but  without 
doubt,  any  who  are  in  Philadelphia 
should  have  an  opportunity,  if  they 
chuse,  to  part  with  their  paper  for 
other  money  at  the  same  rate  that 
we  can  get  Continental  money  for, 
from  others,  to  do  so.  You  may 
easily  find  out  what  amount  our 
friends  there  have,  and  get  'em  ac- 
commodated in  this  respect  Be 
pleased  to  confer  with  Mr.  Ross  on 
this  point,  in  which,  however,  the 
greatest  secrecy  and  good  manage- 
ment will,  I  hope,  be  observed. — 
With  respect  to  the  Loan  OflSce 
certificates  you  mention,  Mr.  Dray- 
ton wrote  to  me  lately  from  Hills- 
borough, that  Mr.  Gibbes  left  with 
him  certificates  filled  up  (to  be  sub- 
iect  to  my  order,)  for  130,000  dol- 
lars^  and  blank  certificates  for  about 
600,000,  all  of  which  were  stolen 
and  carried  oflf  by  his  servant,  who 
took  every  thing  he  could  carry, 
and  went  to  the  enemy.  I  have 
appointed  Major  Barnwell  to  com- 
mand a  Brigade,  consisting  of  Har- 
den's,  Staflford's  (formerly  Garden's^ 
and  Wilkinson's  (lately  Hayne's; 
Regiments. 

I  am  with  great  Regard,  Gent. 
Your  most  obd't  Serv't, 

J.  RUTLEDQE. 

P.  S.  Be  pleased  to  give  Mr. 
Richard  Hampton  every  assistance 
which  may  be  proper  and  necessary 
for  getting  his  account  settled,  and 
take  the  trouble  of  inquiring 
whether  Mr.  Justice  Burke's  trunk 
of  cloathes  left  at  Mr.  Gadsden's, 
is  still  at  Philadelphia,  and  if  it  is, 
have  it  sent  on  by  one  of  the  wagons, 
under  Chisolm's  care;  direct  Mr. 
Ross  to  send  20  Reams  of  paper, 
and  the  types  I  wrote  to  you  for 
some  time  ago,  if  Mr.  Timothy 
does  not  come  on  with  his  press, 


paper,  types,  <kc.  Be  pleased  to 
send  per  bearer  all  such  Resolves 
of  Congress  as  it  may  be  necessary 
to  lay  before  our  Legislature  at 
their  next  session. 

I  have  extended  the  time  for 
granting  pardon  (on  the  conditions 
mentioned  in  my  proclamation  of 
September,)  to  such  as  have  surren- 
dered or  as  shall  surrender  before 
the  I7th  December;  but  I  never 
expected  much  good  from  it,  and  I 
expect  less  than  ever  when  it  shall 
be  known  that  the  French  fleet  is 
not  coming  against  Charles  Town. 
This  is  a  cur^  affair. 
The  Delegates  of  S.  Carolina. 


XXI. LETTER  TO  THE  DELEGATES. 

Jacksonborough,  Jan.  29, 1 792. 

Gent :  The  General  Assembly  met 
here  on  the  1 8th  insu  I  gave  them 
a  speech  and  received  addresses  in 
answer,  all  which  shall  be  forwarded 
to  you  per  express,  as  soon  as  they 
are  printed,  which  they  will  be  in 
a  few  days;  the  jgJBter  is  just 
going  to  work.  I  flK  reason  to 
believe  that  manuscript  copies  of 
these  papers  will  go  by  this  con- 
veyance to  Philadelphia,  and  as  I 
imagine  they  are  very  inoorre<^  I 
request  that  one  of  you  will  take 
the  trouble  of  sending  to  every 
printer  in  the  city, -and  desire  that 
he  will  not  publish  any  of  'em,^ut 
wait  until  you  receive  authentick 
copies,  which  you  soon  will. 

The  Assembly  have  been  sitting 
evei^  day  since  the  18th,  and  hare 
received  no  interruption  from  tlie 
enemy.  I  hope  they  will  give  us 
none.  Indeed,  I  don't  think  thej 
will  attempt  any.  This  day  the 
Legislature  proceeded  to  the  choice 
of  a  Governor,  and  Lieut.  Gov.  Gads- 
den was  elected  Governor,  but  de- 
clined. Mr.  Mathews  was  then 
chosen  Governor,  and  Mr.  Hutson 
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Lieut.  Governor;  they  will  qualify  Greene,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
to-morrow,  when  the  other  oflScers,  sentatives  nem,  con.  ordered  a  Bill 
of  Councillors,  Sheriffs,  Ordinaries,  to  be  brought  in  empowering  the 
Justices,  &C.,  will  be  chosen.     Fill-  Executive  to  purchase  an  Estate  in 
ing  up  our  Continental  Line,  a  Mi-  this  country  of  the  value  of  Ten 
litia  Law,  and  an  Act  of  Confisca-  Thousand  Guineas,  for  him  in  re- 
ting  some  estates,  are   the  great  turn  for  his  services, 
points  before  the  House,  but  little       I  am  with  great  esteem,  Gent, 
progress  is  as  yet  made  in  them. —  Your  most  obd't  Serv't, 
bom  Houses  have  voted  thanks  in  J.  Rutlbdqe. 
the  handsomest  manner  to  Genl.  The  Delegates  of  S.  Carolina. 


BONO. 

[Paraphrased  from  a  Mongol  manuscript,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the 
&mous  Poet,  Samdadchiemba,  a  native  of  the  country  of  the  Dchiahours,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  463,  and  was  no  doubt  the  Anacreon  of  his  age  and  nation.  A 
learned  French  Onentalist  has  shown  that  the  Samdadchiemba,  who  accompanied 
M.  Hue,  and  M.  Gabet  in  their  Travels  through  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  China,  is 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Poet,  although  no  inheritor  of  his  genius.  These 
introductory  remarks  will  explain  and  extenuate  the  somewhat  Heathen  senti- 
ment of  the  following  song :] 


Hfl|^/etch  me  the  wine  cup !  fill  up  to  the  brim ! 
F\l^iny  heart  has  grown  cold,  and  my  vision  is  dim, 
And  I  fain  would  bring  back  for  a  moment  the  glow — 
The  swift  passion — that  age  hath  long  chilPd  with  its  snow. 
Ho !  fetch  me  the  wine  cup ;  the  red  liquor  gleams 
With  a  promise  to  waken  youth's  rapture  of  dreams. 
And  1*11  drain  the  bright  draught  for  that  promise  divine, 
Though  Death,  the  dark  Spectre,  should  hand  me  the  wine. 


'Tis  not  life  that  I  live !  for  the  blood-currents  glide 

Through  my  wan,  shrunken  veins  in  so  sluggish  a  tide 

That  my  heart  droops  and  withers ;  what !  life  call  you  this  ? 

O!  rather,  consumed  by  one  keen  thrill  of  bliss, 

Would  I  die  with  youth's  glory  re-vivified  'round  me. 

The  deep  eyes  that  bless'd,  and  the  fond  arms  that  bound  me ; 

O!  rather  than  brood  in  this  dusk  of  desire — 

Sink  down  like  yon  sapphire  sunset — all  fire — 

The  soul  clad  with  wings,  and  the  brain  steep'd  in  light; 

Then  come  potent  wizard !  I  call  on  thy  might ! 

Breathe  a  magical  mist  o'er  the  ravage  of  time. 

Roll  back  the  sad  years  to  the  flush  of  my  prime. 

And  ril  drain  thy  bright  draught  for  that  vision  divine. 

Though  Death,  the  dark  Spectre,  should  hand  me  the  wine ! 
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HOW    GERTRUDE   WAS   MARRIED. 


At  eight  o^clock  the  guests  began 
to  assemble.  At  nine,  the  drawing 
rooms  were  crowded  with  the  mul- 
titude of  fashionables,  who  had 
flocked  to  witness  the  ceremony. 
Jewels  glittered — bright  eyes  flash- 
ed, fair  forms  glided  about  with 
smiles  and  laughter,  and  gay  gal- 
lants whispered  sweet  words  m  the 
ear  of  willing  beauties,  while  the 
more  staid  and  quiet  portion  of  the 
party  were  looking  anxiously  out 
for  stray  daughters  and  nieces,  and 
gossipping  between  whiles  of  scan- 
Sal,  and  servants,  and  housekeep- 
ing.  Presently  a  murmur  ran  around 
the  room,  the  folding-doors  at  the 
further  end  of  the  second  saloon 
were  thrown  open,  and  discovered 
to  the  gaze  of  the  assembly,  the 
bridal  cortege. 

The  Bishop  stepped  forward,  book 
in  hand.  The  brideVmaids  and 
groomVmen  were  already  in  their 
places.  The  majestic  form  of  Mrs. 
jOamley  retired  a  few  steps  behind 
her  daughter,  and  the  bride's  uncle 
and  guardian,  Mr.  Everett,,  stood 
ready  to  give  her  away.  A  pause 
of  a  few  moments  ensued.  The 
half  audible  whispers  of  admiration 
subsided,  silence  deep  and  profound 
reigned  throughout  that  late  noisy 
crowd,  and  all  eyes  were  bent  upon 
Gertrude — Oertrude  the  bride. — 
Colorless  and  immoveable  as  some 
marble  statue,  with  her  white  drape- 
ry hanging  in  myriads  of  rich  folds 
f&T  below  hetfeet,  she  gave  no  sign 
of  life  or  feeling,  save  the  occasional 
compression  of  her  lips,  and  once, 
only  once  she  raised  her  large,  lov- 
ing, lustrous  eyes  and  fixed  them 
earnestly  upon  the  Bishop.  He 
bent  forward.  It  was  but  for  a 
second.    The  dark,  moist  fringe  of 


lashes  instantly  swept  the  pallid 
cheek  and  the  ceremony  began. 

The  bride-groom  a  fine,  manlj 
looking  fellow,  the  well  bom  heir 
of  $18,000  a  year,  passionately  in 
love  with  his  prize  and  universally 
liked,  seemed  to  feel  no  fear,  and 
dread  no  future,  as  he  boldly  yet 
reverently  repeated  the  responses. 
Gertrude's  voice  was  never  heard. 
At  each  demand  she  simply  bowed 
her  poor  drooping  head  still  lower, 
till  finally  the  round,  child-like  chin 
rested  wearily  upon  her  spark"' 
diamond  necklace.  When  the  i 
was  put  upon  her  finger  she  shd 
dered,  and  her  hand  clutched  the 
air  nervously. 

The  deep  tones  of  the  Bishop 
pronounced  the  prayer.  Solemnly 
the  words  fell  from  his  aged  and 
venerable  lips.  He  plac^  that 
quivering  little  hand  in  the  earnest, 
truthful,  and  steady  ^m  of  the 
bridegroom.  Was  there  something 
electric,  something  calming  to  Ger- 
trude's agitated  spirit  in  Siat  finn 
honest  touch  ?  Did  she  rouse  her- 
self to  bear  it,  now  that  the  deed 
was  done  ?  or  was  that  a  warning 
cough  from  her  mother,  which 
slightly  broke  in  upon  the  silence  of 
the  attentive  crowd?  Whatever 
the  cause,  ^^radually  the  bended 
brow  was  raised,  the  sweet  sad  faoe 

frew  haughtily  calm  and  the  fierce 
eatings  of  a  vein  in  her  delicate 
throat  alone  told  her  emotion. 

A  moment,  and  the  guests  press^ 
up  to  ofler  their  congratulations  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Clifton. 

First,  her  uncle  folded  her  in  his 
arms,  and  bade  ^*God  bless  Ji^,"  In 
a  low  and  broken  voice,  unheard 
except  by  her.  Mrs.  Darnlej  wilb 
all  her  usual  worldly  pridefMOol^ 
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ness,  touched  with  a  light  kiss  the 
white  cheek  of  her  beautiful  child. 
Charles  Darnley,  the  first  grooms- 
man, a  wild  handsome  boy  of  twen- 
ty-two, wrung  his  sister^s  hand,  and 
wished  his  new  brother  joy,  as  if 
getting  married  was  the  finest  joke 
Id  the  world.  The  eight  fair  girls 
who  had  waited  on  Gertrude,  gath- 
ered around  her  with  their  attend- 
ants. Among  the  latter,  shone  con- 
spicuous, the  superbly  tall  figure 
and  striking  face  of  Cecil  Oessing- 
ham.  No  man  in  the  room,  and 
there  were  many  distinguished  look- 
ing youths  present,  could  compare 
with  him.  As  he  advanced  towards 
the  bride,  her  right  hand  was  in  the 
warm  clasp  of  her  dearest  friend 
Caroline  Allston,  whose  bright  face 
was  shaded  by  a  light  cloud  of  sad- 
ness, as  she  offered  her  half-joyous 
half-sorrowful  congratulations.  Ger- 
trude was  listening  with  icy  smiles 
to  Caroline's  caressing  words,  when 
Cecil's  voice  fell  upon  her  ear.  She 
looked  towards  him,  the  tell-tale 
blood  rushed  from  her  heart  and 
dyed  with  the  deepest  carnation, 
cheek,  brow,  throat,  and  bosom. — 
It  was  overpowering — but  curious 
glances  were  upon  her.  She  strug- 
gled, and  successfully.  Her  face, 
cold  again,  as  if  no  emotion  had 
ever  ruffled  it,  met  unshrinkingly 
the  full  gaze  of  the  noble  eyes  that 
were  bent  upon  her.  As  Caroline 
still  held  her  gloved  hand,  the  other, 
now  bearing  the  nuptial  ring,  was 
extended  to  meet  his  own.  A  slight 
pressure  was  ventured  by  the  gen- 
tleman— then  the  delicate  fingers 
were  quietly  withdrawn,  a  scarcely 
perceptible  sneer  curled  her  lip,  and 
she  turned  to  welcome  another  and 
another  friend.  Cake  and  wine 
were  handed,  and  ^^  the  h^ealth  and 
hapj^ness  of  the  new  couple"  was 
druR  in  every  circle.  Gertrude 
pledged  more  than  a  dozen  guests 
'an  "imperial  Tokay,"  and  then  the 
musicians  l^rst  forth  with  an  en- 


chanting waltz.  Mrs.  Alfred  Clif- 
ton of  course  opened  the  ball.  Her 
partner  was  her  cousin,  Charles 
Elton.  In  this  new  dance  he  ex- 
celled, and  did  ample  justice  to  the 
grace  and  exquisite  waltzing  of  the 
bride.  The  men  came  in  crowds 
to  solicit  **  a  turn."  The  third  who 
approached  was  Mr.  Cressingham; 
Gertrude  hesitated,  then  hurriedly 
bowed  her  acceptance.  Their  course 
was  impeded  a  moment  after  by  two 
awkward  people,  who  were  labor- 
ing around  the  room  before  them, 
and  just  at  that  instant  they  could 
not  avoid  overhearing  some  lady 
remark  to  her  partner,  **  How  di- 
vinely Mr.  Cressingham  and  Mrs. 
Clifton  waltz  together — they  seem 
made  for  each  other." 

As  if  involuntarily  Cecil's  clasp 
tightened  around  her  waist,  he 
sighed  deeply ;  she  dared  not  look 
up,  but  she  felt  his  ardent  eyes  fixed 
upon  her,  she  knew  her  cheek  was 
burning  a  second  time  with  an  un- 
wonted color,  and  she  drew  her 
breath  painfully.  They  stopped  in 
the  embrasure  of  a  window,  where 
upon  a  pedestal  of  black  marble 
stood  a  small  but  highly  finished 
statue  of  Truth.  Gertrude  leaned 
silently  against  this  column,  while 
her  companion  as  silently  fanned 
her.  He  would  not  speak;  she 
could  not.  How  beautiful  she  look- 
ed. Her  rounded,  youthful,  elastic 
figure  was  wrapped  in  flounces  of 
ihe  finest  lace,  which  could  not  dm- 
ceal  its  perfection.  Just  shading, 
not  covering  her  countless  braids  of 
golden  chesnuthair,  a  long  magnifi- 
cent veil  fell  like  a  summer  cloud 
almost  to  her  feet.  Beneath  its 
costly,  but  gossamer  luxuriance,  her 
purely  cut  features,  her  exquisite 
complexion  gained  yet  another 
grace.  Alfred  Clifton  had  showered 
diamonds  upon  his  bride  with  a 
lavish  hand,  and  the  savings  of  a  long 
minority  were  seen  in  the  shape  of 
a  parure  that  a  Countess  would  not 
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have  seorned,  and  that  well  became 
Gertrude's  thorough-bred  beauty. 
In  spite  of  her  wretchedness,  a 
wretchedness  which  now  appeared 
to  have  gained  its  height,  she  had 
never  been  as  lovely.  Three  times 
she  tried  to  speak,  but  vainly  her 
quivering  lips  formed  the  words. 
She  murmured  almost  inaudibly, 
"  unkind."  Cecil's  obstinacy  wa- 
vered. 

"Do  you  see  the  resting  place 
you  have  chosen,  Mre,  Clifton? 
Do  you  indeed  lean  upon  Truth  as 
your  support  ?"  He  paused,  then 
hurriedly  went  on,  "  you  have  in- 
vited many  of  our  friends  to  mark 
the  triumph  of  my  rival.  And  the 
lovely  victim  is,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  decked  with  gorgeous  care. 
Diamonds  are  a  good  investment." 

These  bitter  words  stung  Gertrude 
and  roused  her  pride.  A  look  of 
love,  a  soft  pressure  had  unnerved 
her — but  this  fierce  attack  restored 
her  to  herself,  though  she  vainly 
strove  to  conceal  the  tremulous 
tones  of  her  voice  as  she  said,  "  Mr. 
Cressingham  can  scarcely  be  con- 
scious of  what  he  is  saying.  I  have 
yet  to  learn  of  whose  triumph  he 
speaks,  and  what  rival  ha»  been  fa- 
vored above  him,"  then  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  she  moved 
forward  and  made  some  remark  to 
Caroline  Allston.  Cecil  followed, 
he  seemed  about  to  speak  again, 
when  she  took  the  arm  of  another 
gentleman  and  mingled  in  the 
crowd. 

The  evening  wore  on ;  supper 
was  announced — the  bride  was 
handed  down  stairs  by  her  uncle, 
and  Caroline  was  placed  beside  her. 
The  men  gathered  about  them — 
merry  speeches  abounded — merrier 
laughter  was  echoed  from  side  to 
side,  and  Gertrude  recklessly  ran 
her  course. 

Alfred  Clifton  was  the  gayest 
bridegroom  the  world  ever  saw. 
His  musical  laugh  was  as  catching 


as  yawning,  and  many  a  barst  of 
applause  rewarded  his  capital  stories. 
Instead  of  dispersing  after  supper 
the  crowd  seemed  almost  to  thicken 
— waltz  followed  quadrille,  and 
quadrille  waltz,  till  at  length  a 
pretty,  giddy  little  creature  pro- 
posed a  regular  romp— a  "Virginia 
Keel."  Tne  word  was  passed,  the 
dark  haired  Clara  Arnold  took  her 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  room,  Caro- 
line Allston  came  next,  and  then 
the  whole  bevy  of  beauties  flew  to 
join  the  line. 

At  this  time  Cecil  Cressingham 
was  seated  near  Gertrude,  but  not 
with  her.  Her  two  attendants  were 
gaily  jesting  over  some  French 
mottos  they  had  brought  up  from 
the  supper  table,  and  makingf  her  a 
thousand  variations  of  "M'aimes 
tu  ?"  Ajc,  to  which  she  returned  the 
coquettish  replies  stereotyped  for 
the  occasion.  Suddenly  Cecil  join- 
ed them.  He  was  desperately  in- 
terested in  the  mottos  al8o--di8- 
tributed  several,  and  finally  handed 
one  to  Gertrude.  With  a  cold  bow- 
she  received  and  glanced  her  eye 
over  it.  It  was  no  airy  French 
motto—"  For  the  love  of  Heavea, 
my  Gertrude,  grant  me  one  word." 
Involuntarily  she  thrust  the  crum- 
pled paper  into  her  glove,  and  turned 
away  that  he  might  not  see  the 
convulsive  working  of  her  face, — 
Just  then  a  number  of  voices  called 
to  John  Clarence,  and  Edward  Wes- 
ton, and  Clifton  hurrying  on  to  join 
his  partner  for  the  reel,  said  en  pas- 
santy "  Cressingham  invite  my  vnfeT 
A  suppressed  curse  was  Cecil's  only 
reply.  He  drew  Gertrude's  arm 
within  his  own.  "  Let  me  speak  to 
you,  or  I  shall  die.  In  the  piazza 
yonder,  Gertrude.  You  are  not 
afraid  of  me  ?" 

No  answer  was  returned,  but  the 
flushing  cheek,  the  trembling  handa» 
and  the  struggling  sigh  spoke  the 
whirlwind  within.  The  revelry  noir 
grew  fast  and  furious,  so  they  pass- 
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ed  throuijrh  the  smaller  drawing 
room  unobserved  to  the  balcony  be- 
yond. The  night  was  superb.  The 
moon  had  just  risen,  and  her  yellow 
light  shed  its  glory  upon  the  quiet 
scene  beneath.  This  piazza  over- 
looked the  large  garden  with  its 
dark  shrubbery  in  the  distance.  The 
air  was  cold,  and  a  wintry  wind  from 
time  to  time,  sighed  amidst  the  fall 
ing  leaves.  Half  leading,  half  sup- 
porting his  companion,  Cecil  moved 
towards  the  old  fashioned  sofa  where 
during  many  a  long  summer's  eve- 
ning he  had  whispered  his  love. — 
They  sat  down.  Gertrude  seemed 
to  gather  all  her  energies  for  this 
trial,  and  it  was  with  a  calm  voice 
that  she  said :  ^*  You  wished  to 
speak  with  me,  Mr.  Cressingham — 
I  trust  that  you  will  have  nothing 
to  tell,  which  may  not  be  said  in 
perfect  honesty  to  the  wife  of  Alfred 
Clifton." 

**  Ah,  Gertrude,"  exclaimed  Cecil 
passionately,  and  endeavoring  to 
take  her  hand,  which  she  resolutely 
withdrew,  "  how  can  you  mock  me 
with  these  cold  unfeeling  words  ? 
Ton  cannot,  \ou  will  not  pretend 
to  doubt  what  I  suffer  at  this  mo- 
ment Oh,  God  1  and  is  it  really 
possible  that  the  fatal  hour  has 
come !  Are  you  no  longer  mine  ? 
Do  you  forget,  Gertrude,  those  mo- 
ments, fleeting  happy  moments, 
which  we  have  passed  together 
in  this  very  spot  ?  Can  you  think 
my  heart  so  dead  to  every  emo- 
tion, that  I  can  quietly  see  you 
Alfred  Clifton's  bride  ?  To  see  that 
dear  hand  bear,  without  shrinking, 
the  touch  of  that  hated  ring  ?" 

**  Stop,  Mr.  Cressingham,  you  for- 
get that  now  your  complaints  are 
vain.  There  was  a  time,  when  fewer 
and  slighter  words  than  these,  had 
moved  me  like  a  mere  puppet  to 
your  ^fill.  But  your  devotions  were 
for  the  heiress  of  Mrs.  Irwin,  not  for 
the  poor  Gertrude  Damley.  Scarce- 
ly had  my  aunt's  will  been  opened. 


and  it  was  discovered  that  she  left 
her  whole  fortune  to  Charles,  than 
your  attentions  changed.  You  were 
aware  that  my  mother's  property  is 
settled  irrevocably  upon  Charles 
also,  and  a  beggarly  girl  was  no 
match  for  the  fashionable  Cecil 
Cressingham." 

"  By  heaven,  Gertrude,  you  wrong 
me,"  cried  Cecil,  "  you  do  well  to 
add  to  the  bitterness  of  this  night, 
these  words  of  scorn.  What !  love 
you  for  your  fortune!  love  you  only 
as  Mrs.  Irwin's  heiress  I  Ah,  how 
well  I  recognize  in  those  sentiments 
the  work  of  Mrs,  Darnley.  I  re- 
gretted, I  acknowledge,  I  regretted 
exceedingly  Mrs.  Irwin's  disposition 
of  her  estate,  because  utterly  de- 
pendent as  I  am  upon  my  father, 
and  knowing  as  you  do  his  parsi- 
mony, it  was  useless  to  expect  him 
to  add  to  my  income.  I  went  to 
him,  nevertheless.  I  told  him  of 
our  love,  and  entreated  him  to  make 
some  provision  for  us.  Not  for  my 
sake,  but  for  you,  you  accustomed 
from  your  birth  to  such  boundless 
luxury — to  give  me  some  positive 
income.  I  verily  believe  he  is  in 
league  with  Mrs.  Damley.  He  re- 
fiiseid.  In  despair  I  sought  your 
mother.  Did  not  she  calmly  ask 
what  settlement  I  was  prepared  to 
make  upon  her  young  admired  and 
courted  daughter?  Did  she  not 
bid  me  first  snow  her  in  what  man- 
ner I  proposed  to  support  you — 
and  when  I  spoke  of  our  attach- 
ment; she  mused  for  a  moment, 
and  then  with  that  smile  of  con- 
tempt, which  she  knows  so  well 
how  to  render  galling,  she  quietly 
said,  ^^Miss  Darnley  must  look 
higher,  (pardon  me,  I  mean  in 
wealth.)  Her  hand  is  sought  by 
Mr.  Clifton  ;  she  has  already  given 
her  consent."  I  would  not  believe 
it — ^I  would  have  seen  you  once 
more — she  positively  refused,  and 
requested  me  to  give  her  my  word 
of  nonor  never  again  to  speak  to 
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you,  but  as  an  acquaintance ;  this 
of  course,  I,  in  my  turn,  refused,  but 
it  was  oif  no  avail ;  Mrs.  Darnley 
mustbeapracticedraanoeuverer,  for 
without  seeming  to  watch  you,  I 
have  never  succeeded  in  seeing  you 
alone.  Then  you  returned  my  let- 
ters, and  the  few  little  trinkets  I  had 
^'\y^n  ^ oii.  I  wroter to  you — I  had 
no  reply/* 

"Wrote  to  me!"  interrupted 
Gertrude,  "  I  got  no  letter — no  note 
— no  sjgD  from  you,  and  mama  re- 
peated eai'li  day,  that  it  was  my  al- 
tered fortune  that  changed  your 
love — that  I  should  resent  it.  Did 
you  write  to  me,  Cecil  ?  Oh  mother, 
mother  1  Who  had  charge  of  your 
letters?" 

''One  was  by  the  post,  written 
from  the  country,  two  I  sent  through 
my  own  servant,  who  gave  them  to 
your  maid." 

*'  And  she  gave  them  to  mama. 
Go  on — tell  me  all — we  have  been 
duped,  deceived." 

"  At  length  when  your  bridal  day 
was  fixed,"  continued  Cecil,  "  there 
arrived  a  friendly  note  from  Mrs. 
Darnley  inviting  me  to  assist  as 
groomsman.  I  could  have  stood 
this,  perhaps,  but  then  there  came 
Alfred  Clifton  to  rack  me  with  his 
happiness,  and  I  was  forced  to  listen 
with  an  indifferent  smile,  to  praises 
of  your  transcendant  beauty  and  of 
the  angelic  loveliness  of  your  char- 
acter. Timid  and  grave  though, 
he  said  you  were — ought  not  that 
to  have  opened  my  eyes?  Oh, 
Gertrude,  in  those  hours,  I  cursed 
the  day  on  which  I  first  saw  the 
light,  and  as  I  walked  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ashley,  where  so  often  we 
have  strolled,  your  arm  resting  upon 
mine,  and  those  long  glittering  curls 
blown  by  the  wind  to  my  brow, 
how  often  I  have  been  tempted  to 
make  one  bold  plunge,  and  so, 
coward-like,  rid  myself  of  this  agony 
forever.  But  no,  I  vowed  to  see 
the  whole  comedy  played  out,  and 


I  came  here,  with  a  smooth  smile 
and  a  calm  voice,  and  I  offered  my 
congratulations  among  the  others, 
and  I  bore  without  wincing  the  po- 
lite sarcasms  of  your  mother,  and 
I  danced  among  the  gayest,  and 
now  dearest,  loveliest  Gertrude,  I 
have  come  to  say  farewell.  Yea, 
the  word  is  spoken.  What  right 
have  I  to  linger  by  the  side  of  Al- 
fred Clifton's  wife  ?  To-morrow  I 
leave  this  city,  and  if  in  after  years 
your  heart  turns  with  kindness  to- 
wards him  who  was  once  so  dear  to 
you,  remember  that  he  has  loved 
you  always — from  his  earliest  boy- 
hood— as  he  will  love  you  to  hb 
dying  hour." 

Cecil's  voice  sank  in  passionate 
earnestness,  while  he  pressed  to  his 
heart,  his  lips  and  his  burning  eyes, 
the  soft  trembling  hand,  which  no 
longer  struggled  to  be  free,  for  Ger- 
trude sat  as  if  overwhelmed,  with 
the  large  hot  tears  raining  down  her 
face.  "  My  own  Gertrude,  look  at 
me,  do  not  weep  so  bitterly." 

He  put  back  her  hair  from  her 
brow  with  a  loving  hand  and  con- 
trolling his  own  agony,  soothed  her 
with  every  epithet  the  fondest  af- 
fection could  sugge{>t.  She  raised 
her  head  and  his  lips  bent  to  meet 
hers,  but  with  a  slight  start  she 
tnrned  aside.  '^Oh,  Cecil,"  she 
cried,  **  Heaven  have  mercy  upon 
us  both.  Cruel  mother !  to  sacrifice 
me  to  her  own  worldly  vanity.  We 
are  the  victims  of  circumstances  and 
treachery,  my  poor  Cecil.  How 
could  I  believe  that  you  were  &1b6 
and  fickle  ?  Can  you  forgive  me, 
Cecil  ?     Can  I  forgive  myself!" 

"Fly  with  me,  Gertrude.  Will 
prudes  and  Bishops  call  it  a  sin  f 
Why  you  are  more  mine  than  yoa 
are  Alfred  Clifton's.  It  is  sin  an 
your  mother's  side  that  has  parted 
us,  but  we — " 

"  Hush,  hush,  my  darling,"  ex- 
claimed Gertrude,  "too  late!  too 
late!  had  we  met  sooner!    Toa 
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are  going  away  you  say,  happily 
for  us  bo5i.  Forget  me,  Cecil. — 
Find  some  better  woman  to  love 
and  to  make  you  happy.  And  I — 
I  will  pray  to  God  to  let  me  be  a 
dutiful  and  honest  wife.  Perhaps 
I  shall  die  soon,  we  Damleys  are 
not  long  lived.  Don't  weep  over 
my  early  grave,  Cecil.  I  shall  be 
happier  there.  I  am  almost  happy 
now,  in  knowing  that  you  were  not 
hl&e  to  me.  Tears  in  your  eyes, 
Cecil.    Oh,  comfort  me." 

The  distant  music  ceased.  ^*We 
must  not  stay  here,"  she  continued. 
"  Farewell  forever." 

Mr.  Cressingham  was  speechless. 
He  tried  to  utter  some  few  words, 
but  they  died  away  inarticulate  on 
his  lips.  He  would  have  detained 
her,  but  she  waved  to  him  to  re- 
enter the  drawing  room,  while  she 
darted  through  a  private  door  to 
her  own  apartment.  What  were 
his  feelings  ?  Reader  did  you  ever 
lose  the  thing  you  loved  most  ? 

It  was  many  moments  before  he 
found  the  courage  to  rejoin  that  gay 
crowd.  When  ne  did  so  the  com- 
pany was  dispersing,  and  Gertrude 
had  already  resumed  her  place  and 
was  receiving  the  parting  saluta- 
tfons  of  her  guests.  She  was  one 
of  those  few  fortunate  creatures 
whom  weeping  does  not  disfigure. 
A  Vermillion  cheek,  eyes  like  twin 
stars,  and  a  nervous  though  musical 
laugh,  alone  remained,  to  whisper 
the  secret  to  any  prying  gossip.  No 
one  knew  that  the  gloved  hands 
were  cold  as  death,  and  that  the 
trembling  limbs  were  nearly  sinking. 

The  r^iant  Mrs.  Damley  proud- 
ly oflfered  the  last  civilities  to  her 
j^ests,  and  seemed  each  moment 
imorrstately  in  her  bearing. 

Cecil  Cressingham  was  among 
the  first  to  depart.  He  took  a  par- 
ticular leave  of  Mrs.  Damley.  "We 
may  probably  not  meet  agaii,"  he 
said  lightly,  "I  leave  next  week  for 
England.    Till  then  I  will  be  with 


my  uncle  at  Wood  ley.  Good-byej 
health  an<J  much  happiness*" — 
"What,  going  abroad^  Cressing- 
ham? Hapjiy  fellow^^*  exclaimSj 
many  voi(;es.  '*  Yej?,  I  am  bontid 
for  old  Eni^WflTid,  the  lantl  of  ray 
forefathers.  Farewell  dear  Mrs. 
Damley,  I  Inist  you  will  often  think 
of  one  of  iIjo  wannest  adiuirera  of 
your  heart  and  talents.  Misa  AlU- 
ton,  no  commands  for  Pam  I  T  go 
there  before  the  winter  !a  over  ;  can 
I  see  after  any  fairy  bf^eq^iinfi 
or  Lilliputian  gloves?  Ctve  mo 
something  to  do.  Let  me  choose  a 
paille-deris  from  Herbault,  or  at 
least  a  flacon  of  the  newest  perfume. 
Fairest  Mrs.  Davenant,  don't  forget 
me,  and  give  me  that  single  blush 
rose  as  a  memento  of  your  ft-iend- 
ship.  Mrs.  Clifton  good  bye,''  his 
voice  did  not  ^ter  as  his  hand 
pressed  Gertrude's,  but  for  a  second 
a  quick  spasm  seized  him  and  con- 
tracted his  brow.  Mrs.  Damlejr's 
sarcastic  eye  was  upon  him,  and 
with  a  powerful  effort,  his  fine  face 
wore  its  wonted' look  of  easy  grace. 
Each  person  present  sadly  bade  him 
farewell.  "  When  do  you  return  f" 
they  asked.  "Who  can  tell?  I 
am  a  dry  leaf,  drifted  by  the  waves. 
God  knows  when  I  shall  cast  up 
on  these  shores."  He  had  a  kind 
word  and  a  passing  pleasantry  for 
every  one.  He  waited  a  few  mo- 
ments while  a  party  of  young 
men,  his  companions,  were  say- 
ing good  evening,  then  as  they 
join^  him,  he  looked  once  more 
around,  bowed,  waved  his  hand, 
smiled  his  last  &rewell,  and  as  the 
closing  door  shut  him  from  their 
sight,  "  What  a  glorious  creature 
he  is,"  they  all  exclaimed. 

Gertrude's  heart  grew  sick  within 
her,  and  that  young  and  envied 
bride  mourned  that  she  had  e'er 

been  bom. 

«        ♦        «        «        « 

It  was  on  a  cold  wintry  evening 
of  December,  183 — ,  that  a  family 
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group  was  aasembled  hi  the  draw- 
itag  room  of  a  coimtrv  mansion  in 
South  i'aroliiii,  "Th-j  party  con- 
sisted o  f  fl  v^  p^  r^o  T  ]  s ,  Seated,  n  ear 
tlie  briglit  fir^  ^^"-'^  kuitting  needles 
Oiifiluni:  hi  tlie  light,  was  Mre.  Al- 
fr^l  Clifton.  Years  had  passed, 
but  bfer  beauty  waa  still  remarka- 
ble, nod  as  i^bo  baj  not,  like  most 
m3itron%  di?rJir.lcil  fashion,  and 
taken  to  do\v<iiijeiis,  her  dress  at 
thirty-seven  was  arranged  with  the 
scrupiilous  care  of  Btventeen,  and 
sliowe^l  that  TiiiKj  had  little  injured 
the  rounded  proportions  of  her  ex- 
quisite figure.  She  was  fuller,  more 
luxuriant  in  her  outline,  with  a 
grand  sweep  of  bust  and  shoulder 
that  a  sculptor  would  have  gloried 
in  copying.  There  was  no  sadness, 
no  biting  ^ef  in  her  sunny  face. 
Her  beautiful  hair  fell  as  richly  as 
ever  in  clustering  curls  about  her 
soft  cheek,  and  as  from  time  to  time 
she  raised  her  clear  c^es  and  fixed 
them  upon  her  husband^s  face,  there 
was  unmistakeable  love,  purest  af- 
fection in  their  tender  depths.  Al- 
fred Clifton  was  reading  aloud  to 
her.  He  certainly  was  a  delightful 
specimen  of  a  well  educated  South- 
em  planter.  Quiet,  gentlemanly, 
kind  and  cultivated,  he  had  sobered 
down  from  a  gay,  frolicsome  youth, 
into  a  steady  "  father  of  a  family," 
but  there  was  nothing  morose,  noth- 
ing constraining  in  his  manner,  and 
any  extra  excitement  was  wont  his 
Gertrude  said,  to  bring  back  "  the 
boy"  again. 

Their  eldest  child,  a  girl  of  six- 
teen, was  stringing  her  harp  in  one 
comer,  while  a  fine  manly  boy  of 
twelve,  with  his  disheveled  black 
curls,  waving  around  his  brow,  was 
occupied  in  building  a  card  house 
for  his  younger  sister,  a  merry  blue 
eyed  pet  who  numbered  six  sum- 
mers. It  was  a  charming  group, 
and  the  hours  were  speeding  rapid- 
ly along  in  that  comfortable  and 
spacious  drawing  room,  when  the 


noise  of  wheels  grating  on  the  gravel 
drive  suddenly  startl^  them.  Ger- 
trude dropped  her  knitting  to  listen. 
Mr.  Clifton  ceased  ref^ing,  and 
George's  frail  stmcture  was  de- 
molished, as  he  sprang  to  the  win- 
dow, and  pushing  aside  the  curtain 
looked  out  "  Mama,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, *4tis  a  carriage  with  four  horses, 
but  I  don't  see" —  His  speech  was 
interrupted,  the  door  opened,  and  a 
gentleman  of  distinguished  appear- 
ance entered.  Mr.  Clifton  came 
forward,  and  with  tome  surprise  in 
his  manner,  took  the  extended  hand 
of  the  stranger.  "  I  see  you  do  not 
know  me,  Alfred,"  said  the  new 
arrival,  and  a  smile  irradiated  his 
handsome  features.  ^Perhaps  Mrs. 
Clifton  may  recognize  me  though,** 
and  with  foreign  gallantry  he  press- 
ed to  his  moustached  lip  the  white 
hand  of  the  puzzled  lady.  A  mo- 
ment more,  and  she  exclaimed,  as  a 
vivid  blush  colored  cheek  and  brow, 
*'  It  must  be  Mr.  Cressingham."— 
^^  Yes,"  cried  Cecil,  laughing,  as  he 
again  warmly  shook  hands  with  his 
host.  *^  No  wonder  you  did  not  at 
first  remember  me.  Nineteen  years 
have  done  their  work,  and  a  man 
*^  bearded  like  the  pard,"  need  not 
be  insulted  if  his  friends  cry,  "  who 
are  you  ?" 

Now  came  question  upon  ques- 
tion, and  it  was  not  till  he  was 
fairly  seated  beside  his  ci-devant 
mistress,  with  his  old  college  friend 
on  the  other  side,  that  Cecil  found 
time  to  tell  that  he  had  arrived  in 
Charleston  but  a  few  days  before, 
and  one  of  his  first  visits  was  to  the 
country  seat  of  the  well  remen^ber- 
ed  Alfred  Clifton. 

"  How  long  it  is  since  we  list 
saw  you,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Clif- 
ton, '^  and  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to 
see  you  still  looking  so  well.  As 
young  as  ever  you  were,  but  a  dif- 
ferent style,  I  f&noy.  Foreign,  de- 
cidedly foreign.  I  doubt  if  you  can 
speak  your  native  tongue.    There 
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is  a  smack  of  combined  French, 
Italian,  and  German  in  your  accent, 
and  something  positively  oriental 
in  the  cut  of  your  beard.  How  you 
will  crow  over  ns  poor  stay-at- 
homes,  with  our  three  year  ago 
feshions,  and  our  withered  ^  ain 
wifes,' "  and  Alfred  saucily  glanced 
at  his  beautiful  Gertrude.  Cecil 
looked  towards  her  also.  She  was 
so  very  lovely,  and  her  matured 
beauty  recalled  so  strongly  theimage 
of  her  youthful  charms.  It  was 
with  a  half  regrlt  that  he  noted  the 
smile  of  perfect  affection,  which  her 
hce  wore,  as  she  returned  the  merry 
look  of  her  husband,  and  it  was 
with  a  secret  sigh  of  doubtfully 
mixed  feelings  that  he  turned  again 
to  bis  host.  Alfred  was  in  high 
fling.  "  Where  is  Kate  ?"  he  said, 
looking  around  for  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter *^  it  makes  an  old  man  of  me, 
to  see  that  girl  springing  up  as  she 
does.    Where  is  Kate,  Gertrude  ?" 

"Gone  to  see  after  Mr.  Cressing- 
ham's  luggage,  I  fancy,  and  to  warn 
old  Betsey  that  Papa's  and  Mama's 
most  welcome  guest  must  have  the 
snuggest  bed  room  in  the  house, 
and  not  be  sent  ingloriously  to 
Bachelor's  Paradise.  Here  she 
cof&es." 

Kate  entered.  *^  Good  Heavens, 
your  very  self!"  Mr.  Cressingham 
exclaimed. 

**  She  is  yrQTj  like,"  said  Mrs.  Clif- 
ton ;  ^  Kate,  my  darling,  this  is  an 
old  friend." 

The  mother  and  daughter  stood 
side  by  side.  To  which  the  palm  of 
perfection  ?  A  European  would  have 
preferred  the  glowing  beauty  of 
Gertrude ;  an  American  would  have 
worehinped  the  more  fragile  loveli- 
ness or  Kate.  "  She  is  quite  a  nice 
girl,"  said  Alfred  Cliflon,  "but  not  so 
taking  as  her  mother.  This  is  my  boy 
George,  and  here  is  our  interesting 
trot,  Miss  Helen  by  name,  anci mis- 
chief by  nature.  Come  here  pop- 
pet and  kiss  Mr.  Cressingham.  And 


now  Cecil  tell  113 all  about  yourself. 
In  the  first  place,  you  are  not  Btill 
in  love  with  mv  wifef 

"  Alfred  1"  *nod  Oertrude*&  warn- 
ing voice,  and  a  sliglit  flush  tin^jed 
Mr.  Cressinglmm^s  bronn  facti.  He 
saw  it  all.  Bhe  had  conre^&ed  her 
past  love,  auil  in  tLe  hnpplnes^  of 
ner  wedded  sstate  Imd  forgotten  bor 
former  misery .  SI  1  e  li  a i.1  con fessed, 
and  no  care  was  on  her  mind ;  no 
shame  could  ^tnin  ber  pure  cheek. 
He  felt  relieved,  rejoiced.  He  had 
for  Gertrude  ^!ie  witruiiiat  fi  tenthLip 
and  she  was  happy.  He  wrung  Mr. 
Clifton's  hand  with  energy,  felt  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  and  fixed 
nis  earnest  gaze  on  Kate,  who  had 
meanwhile  opened  wide  her  lovely 
eyes  when  "  Papa"  put  this  ques- 
tion. 

How  rapidly  the  evening  passed. 
George  and  Helen  went  severally 
to  b^,  and  Kate  sat  in  maidenly 
modesty  by  Gertrude's  side,  and 
listened  to  the  delicious  gossip  and 
the  varied  causeries  of  her  father's 
traveled  friend,  and  her  mother's 
old  admirer.  Mr.  Cressingham  had 
lived  much  and  lived  well.  Since 
his  father's  death,  his  fortune  had 

Eut  him  in  a  position  to  consult  only 
is  own  tastes.  He  knew  the  best 
people  everywhere.  He  had  anec- 
dotes of  every  body  and  information 
of  everything.  He  talked  charm- 
ingly and  Kate  was  charmed.  The 
silver  voice  of  the  mantel  clo(^ 
rung  12,  they  rose  from  around  the 
supper  table,  where  a  substantial 
tray  of  edibles  had  been  spread  for 
the  guest,  and  Mrs.  Cliflon  lighted 
her  bed  room  candle.  ^*  I  am  so 
very  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said  for 
the  tenth  time  in  her  soft  loveable 
accents,  "but  we  must  not  tire  you 
out.  You  have  traveled  to-day. — 
And  then  Kate  is  a  d^hutante^  and 
must  keep  early  hours.  I  can't  take 
her  to  town  next  week  with  pallid 
roses." 

"  And  it  is  evident  that  so  long 
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as  you  talk,**  chimed  in  Alfred, 
"  our  usually  indifferent  heiress  will 
not  retire  to  her  nest.  Goodnight 
birJie." 

Kate  kissed  her  papa  with  a 
aaucy  wlusper,  and  offered  her  hand 
to  Mr.  Cret^ingham.  The  gesture 
was  BO  like  Gertrude's ;  a  certain 
bending  of  the  wrist,  with  a  timid 
yet  regal  air.  Cecil  pressed  this 
hand^  as  Le  liad  done  the  other,  to 
his  lips.  Blushing  very  gracefully 
Kat£f  withdrew  it,  and  left  the  room. 
"  How  old  is  she  f  he  asked  ab- 
ruptly. Alfred  Clifton  laughed ; 
"sixteen,  my  boy."  "And  I  am 
thirty-nine,"  exclaimed  Cecil,  "she 
would  think  me  her  grand-father." 
"Fallen  in  love  with  my  daughter, 
and  at  first  sight!"  continued  Clif- 
ton still  laughing.  "  It  is  only  the 
second  volume  of  an  unfinished 
story,"  replied  Mr.  Cressingham ; 
"  Mrs.  Clifton  have  I  your  consent 
if  I  can  win  Kate's  fevor  ?" 

The  following  year  another  bridal 
scene  might  be  described,  and  this 
bride  was  even  lovelier  than  the 
first,  though  so  like  that  twin  sis- 
ters could  not  be  more  similar — ^but 
Rate  Clifton  was  a  happy  bride, 
and  so  her  proud  and  doting  mother 
felt  as  Alfred  Clifton  gave  away  his 
daughter  to  his  own  former  rival. 
And   Cecil  Cressingham   was  too 


happy  to  regret  his  nineteen  early 
years  of  sorrow.  There  were  some 
who  remembered  that  he  had  been 
the  mother's  suitor,  and  wondered 
how  time  made  these  curious  acd- 
dents,  and  a  few  spiteful  people, 
(they  stood  high  m  the  Charch 
too,)  would  have  liked  to  know  if 
Mrs.  Clifton  was  pleased  at  this.— 
Their  answer  was  written  ^but  their 
eyes  would  not  read  it)  in  tne  beam- 
ing, blooming  countenance  of  Ger- 
trude; and  when  after  the  cere- 
mony the  four  stobd  together,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  Clifton,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cecil  Cressingham,  none 
but  a  cynic  or  a  blind  man  could 
have  doubted  that  they  were  two  of 
the  handsomest  and  happiest  conples 
in  this  round  world. 

So  much  for  a  ^^mariage  de  eon- 
venance,^  But  I  who  relate  it,  do  not 
say,  "  go  thou  and  do  likewise,"  for 
have  all  men  the  delicacy  and  ten- 
derness of  Alfred  Clifton?  Do 
many  possess  the  power  of  waiting 
patiently  till  time,  kindness,  and 
sympathy  have  soothed  the  gravely 
wounded  heart  ?  Are  all  womwi 
impressed  by  delicacy  and  tender- 
ness ?  Will  gratitude  awaken  love 
in  every  woman's  heart  ?  Can  heard 
be  trained  or  coaxed  into  love  f 

I  leave  the  answers  to  those  who 
have  studied  the  questions. 


INDIANS   SPBARINO   SALMON. 


•  The  red  man  that  you  see, 


Reposing  on  the  banks  above  the  stream, 
Watches  the  unconscious  salmon  as  he  glides 
Beneath  the  precipice,  and  with  swift  shaA, 
Transfixes  his  bright  sides. 
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Odo  of  the  moat  deplorable  facts 
in  our  present  literature  is  its  evi- 
dent tendency  to  socialism. 

Publishers,  like  scientific  cooks, 
will  serve  the  choice  dishes  to  the 
public,  even  if  they  contain  pois- 
onous principles^  There  is  not  a 
hamlet,  and  scarcely  a  hut,  where 
such  works  are  not  found ;  and  as 
long  as  money  is  to  be  made  by 
them,  authors  will  continue  to  write, 
regardless  of  the  consequences.  The 
whole  land  is  inundated  with  their 
pernicious  productions. 

Sue  is  one  of  these  guilty  au- 
thors. Since  the  revolution  of  '48, 
he  has  been  living  in  elegant  exile, 
on  the  lake  of  Annecy,  in  Savoy. 
From  the  public  square  of  the  town, 
you  may  see  an  elegant  country 
seat  on  the  hill-side,  half  a  league 
distant  It  is  a  charming  villa, 
owned  by  RufS,  a  Piedmontese  ar- 
chitect Sue  has  leased  it  for  a 
tenn  of  years.  His  friends  have 
persuaded  him  to  abandon  the  mode 
of  life  he  used  to  lead  in  Paris, 
lliere  he  was  served  by  pretty  wo- 
men, dressed  in  gauzy  garments,  d 
la  Oreque^  and  a  princely  retinue  of 
men-servants ;  now  he  has  but  one 
▼alet,  and  a  handsome  house- 
keeper. He  rises  early,  and  walks 
upon  the  lake-shore,  or  among  the 
pines  of  his  garden;  and  then  re- 
turns to  breaMast 

The  fresh  Alpine  morning  breeze 
has  given  him  an  appetite;  you  see 
it  when  he  eats.  Mis  minion,  Hebe, 
neatly  robed,  pours  the  pure  coffee 
into  Uie  porcelain  cup.  His  mom- 
ing  meal  over,  he  retires  to  his 
rtudy, — this  happy  socialist — to  at- 
tend to    his  extenmve  oorrespond- 


The  letters  read,  his  valet  hands 
him,  on  a  golden  waiter,  a  pair  of 
perfumed  straw-kid  gloves,  without 
which,  he  never  writes.  A  fresh 
pair  is  furnished  every  morning. 

The  thousand  hard  hands  that 
handle  his  terrible  romances,  do  not 
dream  of  this  unheard  of  luxury  I 
His  habit  is  to  write  six  consecutive 
hours.  He  never  erases  a  word, 
never  reads  over  the  pages  of  the 
manuscript ;  but  dispatches  them  to 
his  Parisian  publishers.  Just  as  his 
hand  has  le^  them.  The  annual 
income  from  his  writings,  is  eighty 
thousand  francs  /  Poor  man  1  he 
laments  the  time  when  he  used  to 
get  one  hundred  thousand  for  his 
yearly  labors.  After  business,  he 
dresses  like  a  prince;  a  sumptuous 
dinner  is  waiting  for  the  noble  au- 
thor, who  has  just  been  describing 
so  eloquently  the  sufferings  of  the 
needy.  He  tastes  of  every  dish, 
with  the  relish  of  one  who  has  done 
his  duty. 

After  dinner,  he  finds  a  blooded 
Arab  steed  already  saddled  at  his 
door,  impatient  to  prance,  with  dis- 
tended nostrils,  through  the  shady 
avenues  of  the  park. 

Twice  a  week  he  dines  with  his 
friend  and  neighbor,  Mr.  Mass^,  an 
ex-publisher  of  music,  and  his  busi- 
ness agent.  Returning  to  his  par- 
lor, his  pretty  Hebe  nands  him  a 
Turkish  pipe  of  gold  and  amber, 
and  a  jeweled  box  of  opium.  He 
lights  the  pinch  of  the  narcotic 
drug,  placed  in  the  pipe,  takes  a 
smoke,  and  slumbers  upon  soft, 
silky  cushions. 

We  must  not  wake  him  1  he  is 
happy  now !  let  the  luxurious  exile 
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enjoy  his  opiate  siesta,  while  we 
discover  who  and  what  he  is. 

Mario  Joseph  Sue  was  horn  in 
Paris  the  first  of  January,  1801. 

The  Empress  Josephine,  and  her 
son  Eugene  Beauhamais,  stood 
sponsors  for  him  at  the  baptismal 
font;  and  when  he  was  grown,  he 
assumed  the  name  of  his  god-father 
as  more  noble  and  more  becoming ; 
and  by  that  name  he  is  now  known. 
His  great  grandfather  was  medical 
professor  in  the  Faculty  de  Paris, 
He  left  some  works,  but  died  poor. 
His  grandfather  was  more  lucky ; 
he  amassed  a  princely  fortune. 

His  father,  Jean  Joseph^  was  pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  when  Napoleon 
made  him  Surgeon  to  the  Imperial 
Guard;  and  in  1817,  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  military  staff  by  Louis 
XVIII. 

Jean  Joseph  was  married  three 
times.  His  first  wife  bore  him  a 
daughter;  for  this  he  put  her  away; 
and  Legouv6,  author  of  the  M&rite 
dee  FemmeSy  married  her.  Ernest 
LegouY6,  the  issue  of  this  union,  is 
the  intimate  friend  of  Eugene  Sue. 

The  second  wife  was  the  mother 
of  our  novelist ;  she  died  soon  after 
the  birth  of  Eugene. 

By  his  third  wife  he  had  another 
daughter. 

Now  you  have  the  genealogy  of 
our  hero. 

If  old  Dr.  Sue  was  not  very  tal- 
ented, he  was  at  least  very  lucky ; 
he  was  physician  to  the  Duke  of 
Massena  and  the  Empress ;  and  he 
secured  a  fortune.  But  he  could 
not  get  the  title  of  Baron^  which 
Josephine  asked  for  him. 

The  Emperor  has  already  con- 
ferred the  title  of  Baron  on  Boyer, 
Portal,  andCorvisart;  when  impor- 
tuned by  bis  wife,  the  Emperor  re- 
plied: 

**  I  only  give  titles  to  those  who 
are  already  ennobled  by  science." 


The  Doctor  did  not  obtain  the 
much  coveted  barony. 

Romulus  was  nursed  by  a  wolf| 
and  the  actions  of  his  life  confirmed 
the  tradition. 

Sue  was  suckled  by  a  goat :  have 
not  his  habits  shown  it? 

Adolphe  Adam  was  his  coll^ 
class-mate.  Instead  of  studying, 
they  passed  their  time  in  all  sorts 
of  mischief. 

As  to  his  appearance,  Eugene  had 
a  mean-loolnng  face;  but  he  was 
tall  and  handsome  in  other  respects. 

His  father  used  to  give  lessons  in 
botany,  twice  a  week,  to  a  class  of 
ladies,  in  his  parlor.  Ferdinand 
Langl6  was  one  of  the  trio,  under 
the  same  preceptor.  These  three 
voung  men  were  admitted  to  the 
lectures;  but  they  were  whispering 
to  the  ladies,  and  did  not  retain 
much  of  the  discourse. 

After  leaving  college,  Eugene  be- 
gan the  study  of  medicine  as  assist- 
ant in  the  Royal  Hospital.  It  was 
there  our  hero  first  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Dr.  Veron,  whom  he 
was  to  meet  subsequent] v  in  ano- 
ther field. 

They  were  nearly  of  the  same 
age.  Veron  joined  the  party,  and 
they  met  frequently  in  Dr.  Veron's 
office.  They  did  not  meet  there  to 
examine  Mirabeau's  cranium,  pre- 
served by  the  Doctor  in  a  glasB 
vase ;  but  they  met  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  some  choice  wines,  which 
the  Doctor  had  received  as  presents 
from  the  allied  sovereigns  in  1815, 
when  he  felt  their  pulses  at  Vienna. 

There  was  Tokay,  from  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria ;  Rhenish  nectar, 
from  the  King  of  Prussia ;  Johao- 
nisberger,  from  Prince  Mettemich ; 
and  a  few  score  bottles  of  fomoiis 
Alicante,  a  gift  from  a  noble  ]ady« 
whom  he  had  attended  in  her  con- 
finement Eugene  stole  the  key  of 
this  fancy  library,  and  he  and  hia 
three  companions  would  meet  every 
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Dight  to  study  its  contents.  They 
would  empty  about  a  third  of  each 
bottle,  and  fill  the  rest  up  with 
water.  Our  wine  students  are  at 
last  discovered .  The  very  next  day 
Eugene  is  on  bis  way  to  Spain,  with 
the  army  sent  to  succor  Ferdinand 
Vn.  The  Surgeon-in-cbief  was  Dr. 
Gonzales,  father  of  the  author, 
whose  life  we  have  already  sketched. 
Eugene  was  at  the  siege  of  Cadiz, 
at  the  taking  of  Trocadero,  and  at 
Tarifo.  He  did  not  get  a  scratch; 
and  returned  with  the  expedition, 
at  the  end  of  a  glorious  year. 

The  father  welcomes  the  prodi- 
^l  son,  and  the  fatted  calf  is  killed. 
But  filial  afifection  does  not  loosen 
the  miserly  parentis  purse-strings; 
and  the  young  Surgeon's  Aid  can- 
not live  decently  m  Paris  on  his 
pay;  only  fifteen  hundred  francs. 
He  found  his  old  companions, 
Veron  and  Langl6,  enjoying  life 
with  heavy  purses.  Adam  nad  gone 
to  study  music  at  the  Conservatory, 
and  his  place  was  filled  by  a  young 
man  of  wealth  named  De  Forges. 

The  purse  of  the  latter  was  al- 
ways open  to  the  young  Sur^on 
Sue;  but  he  was  too  proud  to  Dor- 
row  often,  and  he  must  have  money, 
in  order  to  make  a  suitable  display. 
Already  acouainted  with  a  number 
of  those  honest  Hebrews  who 
abound  in  all  large  cities,  he  con- 
fessed bis  Bufferings  to  one,  and 
swore  that  he  must  have  a  horse 
and  buggy,  as  well  as  Veron  and 
the  others. 

"Ah,  young  man,"  said  the  cun- 
ning Jew,  ^^  money  is  scarce;  but  I 
can  let  you  have  wine  and  cloth.*^ 

"What  the  devil  can  I  do 
with  them?"  said  Eugene,  in  a  pas- 
sion. 

**  You  may  sell  them  at  a  profit" 

He  took  the  articles  and  sold 
them  for  half  cost  He  ffot  his 
equipage,  and  that  was  what  he 
wanted. 

One  day  the  old  Doctor  was 


passing  along  the  street  on  foot, 
when  he  was  spattered  by  an  ele- 
gant tilbury  dashing  by.  He  looked 
up  and  saw  his  son. 

The  next  day  our  wayward 
youth  was  dispatched  to  the  Mili- 
tary Hospital  at  Toulon.  When 
Eugene  told  De  Forges  of  his  sad 
plight,  the  latter  said:  "Never 
mind ;  I  have  spent  all  my  ready 
money,  and  Til  go  to  Toulon  with 
you ;  there  I  can  economize." 

At  that  time  there  were  some 
pretty  actresses  in  Toulon ;  our  he- 
roes wanted  to  make  their  acquaint- 
ance, but  the  Director  refused 
them  admission  to  the  green-room. 
"We  must  get  in  as  authors," 
said  De  Forges. 

Louis  XVin  was  dead,  and  they 
were  preparing  for  the  coronation 
of  Charles  X.  De  Forges,  assisted 
by  Eugene,  wrote  a  vaudeville  for 
the  occ>asion.  It  was  received ;  and 
they  were  admitted  behind  the  cur- 
tain. 

Sue  and  De  Forges  were  friends 
for  twenty  years.  They  fell  out  on 
account  of  politics.  When  Eugene 
returned  to raris,  in  1826,  hefound 
Ferdinand  Langl6  editing  a  little 
theatrical  paper,  with  De  Forges 
for  its  chief  contributor.  Eugene 
tries  his  hand,  and  produces  some 
sprightly  articles  that  delight  the 
readers  of  the  little  journal. 

Sue  was  now  beginning  to  be  the 
admiration  of  the  ladies  of  Paris. 
Who  would  believe  it,  to  look  at 
his  face?  Oh,  vanity  of  youth! 
Oh,  blindness  of  love! 

In  the  year  1826,  the  author  of 
the  Juif  Errant  was  the  constant 
attendant  at  the  evenings  of  Ma- 
dame de  Cubieres,  who  has  written 
several  novels,  remarkable  for  deli- 
cacy of  language,  j^  these  «ot- 
r^ee^  it  is  said,  he  made  a  number 
of  aristocratic  conquests;  and  his 
first  romances  give  the  portraits  of 
these  ladies  of  high  d^ee. 
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When  his  father  refused  to  pay 
any  more  of  his  debts,  he  pawned 
a  beautiful  watch,  which  the  Em- 
press Josephine  hind  given  him. 
He  was  not  making  much  with  his 
pen  at  that  time,  it  may  be  well 
supposed. 

Determined  to  live  like  a  lord, 
he  giyes  post-obit  bonds  on  his 
grandfather^s  estate,  to  the  usurious 
money-lenders,  and  turns  out  in 
finer  style  than  ever.  His  father, 
seeing  his  ruinous  extravagance, 
compels  him  to  go  into  the  royal 
navy,  as  Surgeon's  Aid ;  and  he  em- 
barks in  the  ship  Breslan,  for  a 
cruise  over  the  globe.  He  visits 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  re- 
turns to  Brest,  where  a  laughable 
adventure  happened  to  him. 

While  at  sea,  to  amuse  the  weary 
hours,  he  used  to  take  portraits  of 
the  officers  and  caricatu^s  of  the 
sailors.  One  day  he  made  a  hide- 
ous picture  of  an  ugly  sailor,  and 
stuck  it  to  the  foremast,  where  all 
the  Tars  could  see  it.  The  poor 
sailor  was  so  teased  by  his  com- 
rades, on  account  of  his  handsome 
portrait,  that  he  determined  to  re- 
venge himself  on  Surgeon  Sue,  the 
moment  an  opportunity  offered. 

While  the  ship  is  at  Brest,  the 
sailor  goes  on  shore,  one  night,  af- 
ter a  heavy  rain,  and  the  first  per- 
son he  sees  is  Dr.  Sue,  superbly 
dressed,  standing  under  a  porch, 
expecting  a  carriage  to  pass. 

The  Mayor  gives  a  ball  that 
night,  and  our  exquisite  had  made 
an  engagement  with  some  charm- 
ing lady  to  dance  the  first  quadrille 
with  her.  He  would  not  miss  it  for 
the  world ;  but  how  is  he  to  cross 
the  muddy  street? 

•*Good  morning,  master  Sue," 
said  the  sailor,  coming  up. 

**Good  morning,  my  brave  fel- 
low; could'nt  you  do  me  the  favor 
to  find  a  carriage  to  take  me  to  the 
ball  ?" 


^*  Been  hunting  one  for  the  mate; 
must  be  all  employed." 

"  Go,  my  good  fellow,  and  look 
again ;  I'll  gyve  you  twenty  francs 
if  you  bring  me  a  carriage." 

"Oh,  sir,  I  don't  want  your 
twenty  francs ;  but  if  you  will  get 
on  my  back  I  can  carry  you  across 
the  street  I  will  do  anything  for 
a  gentleman  like  you.  Get  on, 
and  hoist  the  umbrella." 

Sue  was  obliged  to  accept  this 
mode  of  conveyance,  or  miss  the 
ball ;  so  he  mounts  the  sailor's 
shoulders  and  they  start. 

The  sailor  had  reached  the  mid* 
die  of  the  street  where  the  water 
was  a  foot  deep,  when  he  stopped. 

"Master  Sue,  you  are  so  heavy; 
suppose  I  put  you  down  and  rest 
a  moment." 

"Not  for  the  world,  my  brave 
fellow !  we'll  soon  be  across." 

'^But  my  head  itches;  please 
scratch  it  for  me." 

**Are  you  crazy?  put  my  clean 
gloves  in  your  dirty  hair!  canH 
think  of  it" 

"Then  I  must  put  you  down." 

Sue  had  to  scratch  the  sailor's 
head,  and  they  moved  on. 

"Thank  you,  master  Sue;  that 
was  very  pleasant ;  but  you  are  as 
heavy  as  lead;  I  must  put  yon 
down." 

"  We  are  almost  across ;  walk  a 
little  faster." 

"Kiss  me  on  the  cheek,  then, 
master  Sue ;  it  will  encourage  me. 
You  have  not  forgotten  the  picture 
you  took  for  me,  master  Sue  ?  I 
am  paying  for  it  now." 

Sue  was  red  with  rage  as  he  felt 
one  of  his  pumps  touch  the  mud; 
but  he  was  obliged  to  kiss  the  Tar. 

When  the  sailor  deposited  him 
in  a  dry  place,  he  said :  "  You  are 
very  kind,  master  Sue;  I  will  tell 
my  fellows  how  kind  you  are,  and 
they  will  quit  laughing  at  me." 

The  anecdote  was  known  all 
over  Brest  the  next  day,  and  Sue  did 
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not  hear  the  last  of  it,  till  the  Brea- 
lan  sidled  for  Egypt  When  our 
dandy  fop  want^  to  kiss  a  lady's 
hand,  she  would  exclaim : 

"Fi,  I  smell  tar  r 

One  month  after,  Sue  was  as- 
tonished at  the  cannon's  roar,  in 
the  Navarino  engagement  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Russia  are  against 
Tarkey  and  Egypt  Our  hero  creeps 
into  the  ship's  hold,  while  the  three 
thonsand  cannons  are  thundering 
ahove  his  head.  What  a  pity  he 
was  not  on  deck  at  the  Uroel  we 
might  have  had  charming  descrip- 
tions of  naval  engagements.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  Mr.  Dupin 
took  the  occasion  of  the  Three 
Days  to  examine  the  wine  in  his 
cellar;  and  perhaps  Surgeon  Sue 
was  arranging  his  instruments  in 
the  hold. 

The  conflict  over,  he  comes  out 
ready  to  dress  the  wounded.  It  is 
said  they  did  not  suffer  long,  after 
his  treatment;  and  the  only  ex- 
pense they  caused  the  State,  was 
the  funeral  expense. 

The  extent  of  his  previous  surgi- 
cal practice  was  phlebotomy ;  and 
even  in  that  he  sometimes  missed 
the  vein,  like  his  friend  Dr.  Veron. 

On  his  return  to  France,  he 
brought  a  complete  Turkish  cos- 
tome,  with  <^metar  and  Koran,  as 
a  trophy  of  Navarino. 

His  grandfather  was  dead,  and 
he  now  saw  himself  the  happy  pos- 
sessor of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  His 
&ther  died  next,  and  he  was  the 
master  of  a  million. 

He  abandoned  the  service,  and 
began  the  life  of  an  India  Nabob, 
with  unheard  of  pomp.  His  first 
establishment  was  in  the  Fermes- 
dee-Mathurins ;  thence  he  moved 
to  the  Pepiniere,  in  the  suburb  of 
Saint  Honor6.  His  Oriental  luxury 
attracted  crowds  of  flatterers,  and 
brought  to  his  side  all  those  daugh- 
ters of  Eve,  whose  ears  are  tickled 
by  the  tingling  of  gold.  Fools  were 
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dazzled  by  his  magnificence,  and 
the  envious  were  made  miserable. 

Sated  with  the  ephemeral  satis- 
faction of  opulence,  he  grasps  after 
more  lastinc;  fame.  He  had  tried 
writing,  and  thought  he  could  not 
make  a  name  by  it ;  so  he  substi- 
tutes painting.  He  takes  lessons 
from  Gudin,  the  celebrated  marine 
painter.  After  some  study,  he  at- 
tempted a  picture  of  the  Battle  of 
Navarino ;  but  it  was  such  a  daub, 
he  threw  away  his  palette  and  pen- 
cils. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  his  literary 
prosperity,  he  used  to  get  by  every 
penny-post  an  infinity  of  tender 
letters,  in  this  style : 

"Pabis,  June  23, 1844. 

Dear  Sir : — Excuse  me  for  saying  you 
are  the  best  writer  of  the  age.  You  can- 
not conceive  the  pleasure  your  works 
afford  me.  The  happiest  moments  of  my 
existence  are  when  I  am  reading  one 
of  your  romances ;  and  my  happiness 
would  be  supreme,  if  I  could  only  enjoy 
the  ac<^uaintance  of  one  who  writes  such 
charming  pages. 

Could  you  not  spare  a  few  hours  to 
call  and  see  me.  I  am  at  home  every 
evening. 

OOTAVIS  OK  B " 

Sue  gave  the  above  letter  to  a 
young  friend  who  was  present  when 
he  got  it,  and  requested  him  to  make 
the  visit.  He  called,  and  passed  for 
Sue.  A  few  days  after  the  content- 
ed lady  called  at  the  author's  resi- 
dence. She  is  announced  by  the 
servants,  but  when  she  comes  into 
his  presence,  she  hesitates,  and  ap- 
pears confused : 

**I  ask  pardon,  sir,  but  I  expected 
to  find  Mr.  Sue,  the  author  of  Afa- 
tildar 

**  I  am  he.  Madam,"  returned  the 
author. 

Judge  of  the  lady's  mortification 
when  she  found  she  had  received 
another  person  in  place  of  the  illus- 
trious writer  I 

Finding  he  did  not  succeed  as  a 
painter,  he  tried  the  pen  again,  in 
conjunction  with  De  Forges,  Hon- 
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nais  and  Villeneuve.  They  wrote 
dramas  and  romances  together. — 
This  was  in  the  year  1831.  The 
State  Secret^  and  the  San  of  Man, 
are  among  the  pieces  of  that  pe- 
riod. 

About  that  time  also  he  played 
Pericles  to  a  famous  Aspasia; 
charming,  sprightly,  and  accom- 
plished ;  perfe<*.t  in  mathematics, 
whose  boudoir  had  been  paved  be- 
fore with  gold,  by  the  great  and 
wealthy  of  the  Restoration.  Thanks 
to  his  money,  Eugene  is  graciously 
received,  as  a  worthy  successor  of 
the  great  Blind  like  all  vain  men, 
he  foolishly  believes  the  lady  loves 
him  for  himself  alone;  and  worships 
fondly  at  her  shrine,  until  he  finds 
that  other  worshippers  hung  their 
votive  offerings  in  the  temple;  then, 
more  like  a  fool  than  ever,  he  flies 
into  a  passion,  turns  iconoclast, 
breaks  the  ex  votos  to  his  idol, 
abuses  his  divinity,  and  truly  apos- 
tatizes. Oh,  the' reprobate !  what 
sacrilege  ensues  1  Costly  furniture 
is  smashed,  and  Japan  vases  are  bro- 
ken ;  charming  bronzes  take  wings 
and  fly  upon  costly  Venetian  mir- 
rors; and  the  confused  sound  of 
voices  is  heard  in  the  halls. 

Our  half  ruined  Pericles  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  &mous  artist,  who  is 
soon  supplanted  by  a  printer,  who 
takes  the  goddess  for  a  wife,  and 
thus  enjoys  the  idol,  with  its  tem- 
ple and  the  spoils  of  many  devotees. 

Eugene  transfers  his  homage  and 
his  heart  to  other  quarters,  and  at 
length  his  immense  patrimony  is 
utterly  dissipated. 

Poor  Sue  is  now  obliged  to  take 
to  literature  for  a  living,  and  tries 
to  recover  what  he  has  spent  upon 
frivolous  and  transient  pleasures. 

He  writes  some  &ncy  articles  for 
the  Voleur^  a  paper  edited  by 
Girardin. 

In  imitation  of  Cooper,  the  great 
maritime  novelist  of  America,  he 
next  tries  his  pen  in  that  style.    It 


was  something  new  in  France  and 
took  well.  Flick  and  Flock;  Attm- 
Gul ;  The  Salamander;  and  the 
Vigil  of  Koatvin^  were  the  beat  of 
these  productions.  Near  the  gulf 
of  disgrace,  by  loss  of  fortune,  this 
new  source  of  opulence  enabled  him 
to  continue  his  el^ant  life  of  luxu- 
ry and  ease. 

The  aristocratic  circles  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Germain  were 
proud  of  his  society.  He  appeared 
in  their  assemblies  with  tnat  ele- 
gance and  splendor  of  his  young 
rame,  and  vied  with  the  proudest  in 
haughtiness  of  manner,  and  disdain 
of  every  thing  plebeian.  His  early 
works  exhibit  a  complete  scepti- 
cism of  aristocratic  morality,  which 
is  as  revolting  as  it  is  incorrect. 

This  associate  of  nobility  com- 
miserated the  condition  of  fallen 
kings,  and  pitied  the  sad  lot  of  de- 
cayed gentry,  whose  escutcheons 
had  b^n  tarnished  by  the  con- 
querors of  1830.  He  expressed  a 
supreme  contempt  for  every  thin^ 
that  was  not  noble,  and  was  deci- 
dedly for  the  old  order  of  affairs. 

Now  he  is  a  bold  socialist,  a  flat- 
terer of  the  populace,  a  courtier  of 
the  mob,  an  advocate  of  progress 
and  emancipation,  and  an  humble 
sycophant  of  new  sovereigns.  Can 
we  trust  to  the  suspicious  change ! 

The  Duke  of  Fitz  James  had  call- 
ed to  see  him,  and  Sue  had  neglect- 
ed to  return  the  visit :  they  met 
soon  after,  and  Sue  began  to  apol- 
ogize. "  Indeed,  my  lord,  with  my 
literary  labors,  dinners  and  the  la- 
dies, I  have  hardly  l^ure  to  make 
a  single  visit." 

The  Duke  returned  this  fine  an- 
swer: "Twas  lucky  for  you,  Mr. 
Sue,  that  your  father  found  time  to 
make  visits.** 

The  pungent  repartee  went  the 
rounds  of  all  the  aristocratic  par- 
lors, and  was  the  subject  of  conv^- 
sation  for  three  weeks. 

After  this  Sue  hid  himself  6t>m 
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ridicule  in  his  stady.  Maritime 
tobjects  for  his  pen  being  exhaust* 
ed,  as  he  supposed,  he  turned  to 
history  for  new  veins  of  romance. 

Between  1887  and  '40,  these 
works  appeared : 

Lairiaumont ;  Jean  Cavalier  ; 
Le  Marquis  de  L^tori^e  ;  and  Le 
Commandeur  de  Malte. 

After  this  he  attempted  romances 
of  domestic  life.  Of  these  we  have 
Deleyiar  ;  Deux  HistoireB ;  and 
Leo  Comidiea  Socialee. 

Now  there  was  a  continued  con- 
test among  editors  for  the  honor 
mod  emolument  of  the  publication 
of  his  books. 

He  got  eighty  thousand  francs 
for  his  Hietory  of  the  French  Navy; 
a  work  badly  arranged  and  worse 
compiled.  But  we  could  not  expect 
mucn  of  such  a  work :  serious  labor 
is  incompatible  with  the  sybaritic 
life,  and  foolish  frivolity  which 
characterizes  our  hero.  The  greater 
his  fame  the  more  negligent  he  be- 
came in  his  writings.  It  is  said  he 
sometimes  compensates  his  publish- 
era  for  their  losses,  on  account  of 
his  negligence. 

Sue  is  a  fluent  writer :  romances 
seem  to  fall  without  an  effort  from 
hisprolific  pen. 

His  power  of  invention  is  wonder- 
ful; and  we  must  give  him  the 
credit  to  say  that  he  asks  no  assist- 
ance in  authorship;  he  neither 
buys,  b^  nor  steals  his  romances. 

A  few  hours  in  the  forenoon  and 
hia  day's  work  is  done  :  the  rest  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  is  spent  in 
dreenng,  dining,  driving  or  riding 
in  the  Boisde  Boulogne,  and  at 
evening  parties. 

They  say  that  Arthur  is  a  history 
of  himself  with  his  tastes,  his 
habita,  and  his  moral  principles ; 
snd  that  MaihUde  is  a  complete 
gallery  of  his  conquests,  where 
many*  of  his  female  friends  can  have 
Uie  satisfiKstion  of  beholding  their 


own  portraits,  and  of  reading  their 
own  stories,  told  with  the  most 
magnificent  impudence  imaginable. 
This  was  a  warning  to  his  gentle 
friends  and  the  ladies  generally ; 
and  they  ceased  to  make  so  free 
with  him  afterwards. 

Conscious  that  he  was  gradually 
falling  from  grace,  he  seriously  con- 
templated matrimony.    A  rich  and 

noble  heiress,  Miss  N ,  a  great 

niece  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  was 
the  object  of  his  choice ;  but  there 
were  two  sides  to  the  question  :  he 
had  associated  with  nobility  so  long, 
he  began  to  think  himself  noble* 
This  project  of  marriage  undeceived 
him :  his  offers  were  very  courte- 
ously declined,  under  pretext  of  dis- 
parity in  ages ;  but  the  mortifying 
truth  was  his  want  of  birth ;  and  it 
was  whispered  in  the  higher  circles, 
till  it  reached  the  ears  of  Sue. 

Pale  with  anger,  he  exclaimed : 
^  I'll  pay  you,  haughty  race,  for  this 
affront;  Til  join  the  democracy 
and  crush  you  all  with  my  omnip- 
otent pen.  Youll  repent  of  the  in- 
dignity offered  to  me.'' 

Another  incidentdetermined  him 
to  renounce  the  aristocracy  forever. 
A  guest  in  the  house  pi  a  noble 
Duchess,  he  mistakes  her  polite  at- 
tention for  coquettish  advances ;  he 
fiEincies  he  has  touched  her  heart 

In  the  passion  of  enthusiasm,  he 
throws  himself  at  her  feet,  and  be- 
gins an  ardent  declaration,  when 
she  rings  for  a  couple  of  stout  men- 
servants,  and  orders  them  to  take 
him  by  the  collar,  show  him  to  the 
door,  and  remember  that  he  is  never 
to  be  admitted  to  that  house  again. 

This  was  the  potent  cause  of  his 
conversion  to  republicanism ;  and 
a  good  one  too  I 

Never  was  a  change  more  sud- 
den I  The  hero  of  royalty,  a  con- 
temner of  the  mob,  the  partisan  of 
rank,  tears  his  banner,  and  passes 
boldly  over  to  the  enemy.  And 
you,  commoners,  have  opened  your 
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arms  to  tbe  traitor,  aod  received 
him  with  applause,  as  yon  did  the 
apostate  Lamennais  I  Sue  is  now 
one  of  jonr  prime  apostles  I  you 
must  be  proud  of  him.  He  thunders 
at  the  nobility  ;  and  preaches  mu- 
tiny, and  revolt,  and  insurrection  in 
every  volume. 

The  Mysteries  of  Parte  are  soon 
in  course  of  publication,  in  the 
Journal  dee  Debate. 

Later,  the  Wandering  Jew  mekes 
his  appearance  in  the  Constitution- 
net.  The  editors  or  proprietors  of 
these  papers  must  have  had  a  sin- 
gular spite  against  Louis  Philippe, 
Uius  to  dispense  their  poisonous 
drugs  to  the  people. 

Besides  the  general  odious  and 
pernicious  character  of  the  book, 
there  is  the  usual  defamation. 

The  Duchesse  de  Lucenay^  and 
the  Countess  of  Harville^  are  por- 
traits of  persons  easily  recognized. 

To  defame  a  woman,  whose  only 
hxxXi  was  her  weakness,  and  confi- 
dence in  your  honor,  is  an  act  of 
infamy  that  merits  the  severest  pun- 
ishment 

Our  author  now  wants  to  study 
nature  in  a  diffdrent  class  from  that 
in  which  it  has  been  his  habit  to 
mingle.  He  wants  the  pictures  in 
his  books  to  betaken  from  life.  He 
dresses  in  a  cap  and  jacket,  and 
haunts  the  lowest  class  in  Paris.  In 
some  obscure,  dirty  street  he  finds 
his  Rigolette :  he  tells  her  he  is  a 
scene-painter.  (The  prevarication 
was  not  so  great :  witness  the  scenes 
he  has  painted  in  his  romance.) — 
Once  a  week  he  aoeompanies  the 
charming  grisette  to  all  her  fovorite 
places  of  amusement,  and  eats  roast 
rabbit  with  her,  in  the  meanest 
chop-house.  The  rest  of  the  week 
he  is  studying  the  vulgar  slang,  in 
the  cIuIm  and  cafi%  of  the  working 
classes. 

Our  author's  next  novel  was  call- 
ed Thtreee  Dwnoyer.    Then  came 


the  everlasting  Jew,  the  terror  of 
Jesuits. 

The  Belgians  were  so  delighted 
with  the  Wandering  Jew^  they  had 
a  golden  medal  struck  in  honor  of 
its  author.  The  sum  subscribed  be- 
ing more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  medal,  the  balance  was  used  to 
publish  an  edition  of  the  Jew,  for 
gratuitous  distribution.  Dr.  Veron 
was  then  proprietor  of  the  Gonsti- 
tutionnel,  in  which  the  Jew  was  pub- 
lished. He  made  a  contract  with 
Sue,  to  have  ten  volumes  a  year, 
for  which  he  was  to  get  one  nun- 
dred  thousand  francs  a  y«ar,  for 
fourteen  consecutive  years,  making 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
francs,  for  one  hundred  and  fartj 
volumes,  to  be  written  in  fourteen 
years. 

Mimi  Veron,  suspecting  the  gree- 
dy public  would  be  curious  to  bow 
everything  about  the  wonderful 
writer,  and  would  like  a  peep  into 
the  palace,  where  this  king  of 
novelists  carried  on  his  mysteries, 
served  up  to  his  subscribers  the  fol- 
lowing dainty  descripdon  of  the 
sanctuary : 

**  He  dwells  in  a  vine*coTered  cottage, 
on  the  heights  of  Saint  Honor6.  Hit 
garden  is  a  pretty  paradise  of  perAime, 
the  redolence  of  a  thousand  flowers.  A 
fresh  fountain  murmurs  amongthe rocks 
and  rushes  that  surround  it.  The  street 
gate  is  hidden  by  an  artificial  rock, 
whence  you  walk  to  the  house  under  aa 
arbor,  ornamented  with  statues  and 
decked  with  creeping  plants."  Three 
rooms  compose  the  dwelling,  nearly  hid 
in  trees.  The  furniture  of  two  rooms  is 
red  and  gold :  the  chamber  furniture  is 
white  and  blue.  Every  room  is  cum- 
bered with  curiosities :  precious  vases, 
gifts  from  bis  lady  friends,  are  on  the 
tables :  paintings  of  brother  artists  deco- 
rate the  walls,*  statuettes  of  famous 
sculptors  fill  the  corners  of  the  rooms. 
In  a  frame  is  seen  a  drawing  by  Madama 
de  Lamartine,  with  some  lines  by  our 
illustrious  poet  under  it.  An  anchorite, 
by  Isabey,  occupies  a  conspicuous  posl» 
tion,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  volnpto* 
ous  paintings  around  it.  Portraits  ot  his 
favorite  dog^  and  horses  are  to  be  seea. 
A  stufled  wolf  and  Alcon  are  stationed 
outside  the  door.    At  the  bottom  of  tfaa 
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fftrden,  are  two  grey  hounds,  presents 
trom  Lord  Chesterfield.  Golden  pheas- 
anu  and  wood  robins  flit  among  the 
trees/'  &c,  &c. 

All  that  is  very  gocni,  as  far  as  it 
goes;  bat  the  veracious  Doctor  has 
n^lected  some-interesting  and  im- 
portant details^  which  we  must  sup- 
ply. 

Why  has  he  neglected  to  men- 
tion a  portrait  of  the  handsome  au- 
thor, with  the  encomium  by  Alfred 
de  Mosset,  underneath  ?  He  says 
nothing  of  neat  serving  girls  m 
Turkish  costume ;  nor  does  he  men- 
tion men,  in  almost  royal  livery, 
leady  to  serve  their  master  at  the 
sli^test  call. 

The  paper  does  not  state  that  he 
^nds  a  hundred  francs  a  month 
m  straw  kid-gloves.  We  wonder 
how  much  he  gives  for  charity  I — 
The  paper  omits  to  mention  the- 
ulver  waiter  on  which  his  letters 
are  handed  in;  the  gold-handle 
scissors  to  cut  out  scraps ;  the  fa- 
mous writing  desk,  (worth  eleven 
thousand  fruics,)  a  master  piece  of 
modem  art,  in  which  the  pen  dipt 
the  ink  that  spreads  upon  the  vel- 
lum paper,  the  everlasting  plaints 
of  pity  for  the  poor.  The  waiter 
was  carved  by  Meurice. 

Eugene  Sue  is  the  paragon  of 
neatness;  he  makes  his  servants 
wash  the  gold  pieces  with  perfumed 
soap  and  water  before  he  puts  them 
in  his'  purse. 

Next  to  the  Wandering  JeWy 
oomes  The  Seven  Capital  Sine. 

Our  poor  Doctor  glancing  at  the 
manuscript  one  day,  discovers  his 
own  portrait  in  the  picture  of  Glut- 
Umy.  This  was  the  cause  of  a 
rupture  between  the  two  friends, 
and  a  consequent  recision  of  the 
contract  The  SiMe  and  the  Preeee 
then  shared  the  honor  of  the  noble 
author's  novels,  with  the  Constitu- 
tionnel. 

The  rest  of  his  works  are :  lee 
Mtifante  de  Tamour  ;  VInetitutriu; 
la  Bonne  aventure  ;  Jean  Bart  and 


Louie  Quatorze;  Femand  DupUe- 
eie  ;  rAmiral  Zevachir  ;  la  Mar- 
quieed^Alfi;  le  Diable  Medecin  ; 
and  the  Myeieriee  of  the  People. 

This  last  work  is  read  with  avidi- 
ty by  millions.  Maurice  Laohiltre, 
the  publisher,  has  been  enriched  by 
it ;  and  the  author  has  pocketed 
nearly  a  million  of  francs  from  the 
profits  of  its  sale. 

Sue's  st^le  is  miserable :  his  scenes 
are  exciting,  his  dramas  terrific. 

The  punishment  of  those  writers 
who  neglect  form  and  style,  for  com- 
plicated action  and  spicy  language, 
will  be  neglect  of  tteir  works  by 
posterity. 

Their  pungent  dishes  tickle  the 
palate  for  a  while ;  but  dyspepsia 
IS  the  inevitable  consequence,  as  the 
public  rejects  the  high-seasoned 
messes,  for  something  more  sani- 
tary and  less  exciting. 

The  elegant  countiy  seat  near 
Orleans,  called  the  Uhdteau  dee 
Bordee,  was  owned  by  Sue,  previous 
to  1852,  when  he  sold  it  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Caillard. 

This  western  Mahometan  Q  mean 
Mr.  Sue,)  this  grand  Pacha  of  social- 
ism, dwelt  there  in  his  seraglio,  sur- 
rounded by  his  odalisks,  and  living 
in  the  greatest  luxury,  while  the 
poor  around  him  were  suffering  for 
bread.    This  was  in  1848. 

Not  long  after  this,  he  declared, 
in  a  public  speech,  that  nobody  had 
a  right  to  enjoy  euperfluitiee^  while 
othere  were  in  want  of  the  neceeea- 
riee  of  life. 

This  sentence  elected  him  to  the 
National  Assembly.  Oh  I  comedy 
of  human  life,  how  curious  are  your 
scenes ! 

He  was  asked  how  much  he  had 
given  to  relieve  the  poor,  in  the 
revolution  of  February :  one  hundred 
and  twenty  f ranee! 

His  political  adversaries  pasted 
on  the  walls  these  lines  from  the 
prefftoe  of  his  famous  Vigil  ofKoat- 
vin: 


262                                 ^^Oh!  MingU  Notr  [Jcme, 

**  Woe  to  the  mad  and  wicked,  who,  miseries  of  the  poor,  w)iile  they  itir 

in    empty  words    and    high    sounding  them  up  to  hatred  and  revenge  r* 

phrases,  cry  oui-jm»^«*,  enHght^  rj^|g  jg  ^j^^  ^^v  laniroaffe  of  the 

ment,  reform^  to  the  people,  and  encour-  *"    ,         ,.  j,     J^  T  o""»J  "•/"' 

age  anarchy  in  all  Europe!    They  merit  man  whose  life  we  have   BketcheJ. 

the  corse  of  Prance  and  all  true  patriots.  It  is  terrible ;  and  it  is  not  onr  ^dt 

To  gain  power,  they  say  to  the  people :  ^f  these  words    now  fell,  with  the 

Tou  ars  Sover$igns!  fow5«  ^^  »  malediction,  on  the  head 
.of  him  who  uttered  them. 

Anathema  and  shame  on  these  courtiers  q.,«u  u  ♦k^  w,^j^,j\  i;a%  ^f  ^  ^^ 

of  popularity,  who,  in  the  midst  of  vo-  ^uch  IS  the  varied  life  of  a  mod- 

luptnous  idleness,  speculate  upon  the  orn  man  of  letters  I 


**'  OH  1   MINOLB  NOT.'' 

Oh !  mingle  not,  in  future  hours, 

When  I  DO  more  thy  smiles  maj  share, 
To  dim  thy  sky,  to  chill  thy  flowers, 

With  feeling's  thought,  the  feeling  tear. 
The  grief  that's  felt  for  him,  who  knew 

But  rapture  when  thy  smile  was  won, 
Were,  to  the  precious  Past  untrue, 

Twould  pain  his  heart,  'twould  wrong  thine  own. 

Whate*er  thy  mood,  whate*er  his  wo, 

Twas  never  once  allowM  to  rise, 
To  cloud  the  sweet,  benignant  glow 

Of  beauty  in  thy  gentle  eyes ; 
To  vex  thy  soul  with  aught  of  care. 

Abridge  the  bliss,  that,  when  he  came, 
Thy  heart  was  ever  glad  to  share, 

With  one  who  brought  an  equal  flame. 

True,  thou  surviv'st !    Thou  hail'st  the  moon, 

As  bright  as  then  ;  no  beauty  dim 
In  all  that  sky,  whose  placid  noon, 

Thou'st  watch'd,  nor  heeded  hours,  with  him ! 
And  he  no  longer  shares  with  thee, 

That  vigil  of  the  sky  and  night. 
Torn  from  his  best  felicity. 

While  love  was  youth,  and  life  delight. 

But,  even  as  then,  he  seeks  thee  now, 

And  would  not  have  a  cloud  arise. 
To  dim  that  eye,  to  cloud  that  brow. 

In  which  he  ever  sought  his  skies  \ 
There  for  him  still,  as  when,  at  first, 

In  hours  of  pleasant  calm  like  this, 
Thou  taughtest  how  virtue  must  be  narst, 

On  Love's  own  breast,  by  Beauty's  kiss. 
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I  have  seen  Agnes  May  for  the 
last  time.  She  lay  pale  and  mo- 
tioDleaa  in  her  coffin ;  her  eyes  for- 
ever closed,  stilled  forever  the  beat- 
ing of  her  warm  heart  I  looked 
at  her  with  **  thoughts  too  deep  for 
tears."  "  Is  this,"  I  said,  "the  end- 
ing of  her  lofty  aspirations — her 
noble  thoughts — ^her  calm  endur- 
ance— and  alas !  her  many  woes  f 
0,  heaven  was  unjust  to  give  this 
woman  such  inBnite  capacity  for 
loviDj^,  then  give  her  no  object  on 
^icn  to  lavish  love ;  to  endow  her 
with  such  unbounded  power  of  en- 
joyment, but  send  her  only  sorrow 
and  loneliness.'' 

"Hushr  said  the  minister,  who 
stood  gravely  beside  me ;  "  arraign 
not  heaven — ^there  is  infinite  wis- 
dom and  infinite  love  in  all  its 
workings;  even  these  lonely  lives, 
ordain^  by  Ood,  proclaim  his 
mercy." 

I  looked  up  doubtinglv  into  his 
calm  face.  I  remembered  that  Agnes 
May  was  supposed  to  have  loved 
him,  hopelessly  but  heartily,  and  I 
said,  ^  I  am  too  young  yet  to  ac- 
cept your  creed — my  pulses  beat  too 
wildly — but  twenty  summers  have 
smined  my  path;  and,  Mr.  Morton, 
let  me  tell  you,  I  would  willingly 
DOW  pillow  my  head  beside  the  be- 
loved dead,  if  I  thought  that  my 
life,  like  hers,  was  to  m  a  life  sev- 
ered from  love." 

"You  talk  like  all  girls  of  twenty," 
he  said  quietly,  whilst  his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  pale  face  in  the  coffin, 
^jost  as  if  love  were  the  only  good 
in  life."  ^"^ 

**Ahr  I  said  passionately,  "you 
have  drank  your  fill  of  love,  a  wife 
and  children  are  your  happy  por- 
tion; you  know  nothing  of  the 
«ief  of  a  widowed  heart  crying  out 
for  love  and  sympathy." 


He  smiled  in  a  melancholy  way, 
and  answered,  "yet  Agnes  May 
bore  herself  bravely  through  her 
bereaved  life,  if  you  will  call  it  so." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "she  was  as  brave 
as  Boadicea,  and  infinitely  more  en- 
during ;  but  solve  for  me  this  prob- 
lem :  why  was  she  doomed  to  a  life 
of  sorrow  unshared  by  the  sympa- 
thizing help  of  love?" 

"To  bring  her  nearer  to  the  fount 
of  all  love,"  he  answered. 

"Ah!  that  is  no  answer  at  all; 
for  with  her  feelings  of  unbounded 
gratitude  for  every  stray  beam  of 
sunshine,  would  she  not  have  drawn 
nearer  to  her  God  in  love  and  ser- 
vice for  this  his  Mast,  best  gift?'" 

"There  are  some  things,"  said 
Mr.  Morton,  "into  which  we  are 
not  to  enquire  too  curiously.  Let 
us  be  content  to  know  that  our  des- 
tiny is  whatever  we  are  the  best 
fitted  for ;  let  us  not  call  her  life 
lonely  whose  hours  were  passed  in 
communings  with  her  Maker,  and 
in  serving  and  helping  her  fellow 
mortals." 

He  stooped  down,  and  gazed  long 
and  earnestly  into  the  pale,  still  face 
before  him,  and,  with  his  hand,  he 
gently  smoothed  the  hair  that  lay 
in  glossy  folds  upon  the  ample 
brow.  I  silently  watched  him.  A 
shudder  ran  through  his  frame,  then 
another,  and  another,  and  at  length, 
a  broken  sob  burst  from  his  over- 
charged heart  "  Ah,  Agnes  May," 
I  murmured,  "thou  art  indeed 
avenged ;  but,  what  to  thee  now  the 
knowledge  that  thou  wert  beloved  ? 
Bathed  in  a  sea  of  immortal  peace 
and  joy,  what  carest  thou  for  the  tur- 
bid stream  of  human  affection  ?  Too 
late!  too  late!  this  heart,  untrue  to 
itself  and  false  to  thee,  brings  a  vain 
oblation  that  profits  nothing." 
Noiselessly  I  stole  from  the  room. 
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I  came  home;  and  here,  in  the 
stillness  of  my  chamber,  I  am  pon- 
dering on  this  unsolved  problem, 
why  are  so  many  women  given  such 
infinite  capacity  for  loving,  and  then 
not  permitted  the  exercise  of  it? 
The  miuister^s  answer  does  not  sat- 
isfy me.  I  want  a  reply  from  ih£ 
world — that  world  with  its  own 
strong  beating  heart.  Listen  to 
Agnes  May*8  story;  then  answer 
me  who  can. 

I  was  but  a  child  when 
Agnes  May  became  ray  governess. 
At  first  I  did  not  like  her;  I  thought 
her  gentle  dignity  cold  reserve,  and 
her  keen  wit  I  mistook  for  satire. 
But  as  years  sped  on,  I  grew  better 
capable  of  understanding  and  con- 
sequently of  appreciating  her.  Day 
by  day  the  loveliness,  the  nobility 
of  her  character  unfolded  itself,  and 
my  enthusiastic  admiration  deepen- 
ed into  warm  affection.  She  was 
so  charmingly  natural — so  perfectly 
guiltless  of  every  guile  to  attract 
attention — so  true  to  herself  and 
others.  There  was  less  that  was 
mock  about  her  than  any  woman 
with  whom  I  have  ever  met ;  she 
spoke  and  acted  as  she  felt,  without 
stopping  to  hold  a  parley  with 
"  what  will  people  think,"  or  "how 
do  others  act  f"  She  was  courage- 
ously independent,  without  ever 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  female 
propriety,  or  delicacy  of  conduct 
In  her  own  pure  heart  she  possessed 
a  guide  unerring  and  faithful.  She 
was  collected;  easy,  and  graceful  in 
manner ;  attractive  in  appearance, 
without  possessing  the  universally 
coveted  dower  of  beauty.  Gifled 
with  high  intellectual  capacities, 
which  her  earnest  nature  had  reso- 
lutely and  constantly  cultivated ; 
excelling  in  painting;  singing  with 
a  sweet,  clear  voice  from  the  very 
depths  of  her  full  heart,  songs  that 
spell  bound  you  by  the  force  and 
passion  of  their  expression ;  every- 
thing that  she  did  was  well  done  ; 


she  never  laaly  reposed  on  imper- 
fection. Companionship  with  such 
a  woman  is  delightful :  we  grow 
strong,  thoughtful,  earnest  with  such 
tutonng.  She  led  to  such  noble 
heights  of  conversation;  gossip  she 
despised ;  it  was  not  of  the  slightest 
consequence  to  her  who  was  me  fa- 
vored attendant  of  Miss  Marey,  or 
what  that  lady  wore,  or  what  she 
said  at  the  last  ball.  People  she 
rarely  discussed,  save  for  the  pm^ 
pose  of  illustration  ;  malicious  acan- 
dal  she  repeated  not ;  and  "  what  la 
the  news  ?**  was  a  phrase  that  never 
fell  from  her  lips.  She  posaeased 
in  herself  infinite  resources;  her 
pleasures  were  all  of  her  own  fur- 
nishing, and  she  was  too  busy  to 
stretch  out  her  arms  yawningly,  and 
ask  for  something  new.  Clear 
headed^  deep  hearted,  consistently 
religious,  such  was  Agnes  May;' 
and  if  I  have  failed  in  painting  a 
beauUful  picture  of  a  lovely  woman, 
it  is  not  that  she  wanted  beauty, 
but  that  I  have  not  the  power  to 
show  her  as  she  was,  a  being  of 
marvelous  light,  of  perfect  har- 
mony. O,  those  were  golden  days 
that  we  passed  together ;  the  morn- 
ing's task  being  finished,  we  conned 
the  passionate  page  of  poetry,  or, 
sitting  with  half  lulled  senses,  I 
drank  in  her  soul-subduing  melody. 
What  strange  subjects,  too,  we  dis- 
cussed, as  we  sat  by  the  twilight 
fireside,  in  the  antiqulited  library 
room.  True  heroism — marriage  m 
it  is  and  as  it  ought  to  be— phases 
of  silent  martyrdom — ^how  elo- 
quently the  words  came  from  the 
depth  of  her  fiill,  rich  mind  1  I 
thought  to  myself  this  woman 
with  her  quiet  manner,  but  de^ 
heart,  must  surely  have  a  rich  ex- 
perience in  that  passion  of  mingled 
joy  and  woe,  love.  I  cannot  rest 
content  until  I  read  this  page  of 
"the  red-leaved  volume  of  her 
heart."  I  said  to  her  one  night, 
"  Agnes  May,  tell  me,  did  there  ever 
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live  a  woman  who  loved  not  once!" 
She  smiled,  and  said,  **  Indeed  I 
know  not" 

"Has  the  woman  ever  lived  who 
never  received  an  offer  f 

She  lauffhed  heartily;  ^ah! 
plenty,  my  child,  I  fear." 

<<  How  can  you  langh  so,  Agnes 
May  ?  Did  any  one  ever  ask  you 
to  marry  him  f" 

^Yes,  one  gentleman  thus  pre- 
eminently distinguished  me  " 

"Was  he  the  right  sort  of  a 
manr 

"  That  depends  upon  what  you 
call  the  right  sort  of  a  man.  He 
was  fox  nnnting;  book  hating; 
perhaps  he  could  read,  spell  he  cer- 
tainly could  not ;  for  the  only  per- 
formance I  ever  saw  of  his  in  that 
line  came  in  the  shape  of  a  letter, 
inviting  me  very  generously  to  take 
possession  of  his  local  habitation 
and  his  name,  in  which  he  ad- 
dressed me  as  'dear  mtV" 

"You  did  not  love  him,  of 
course  T  I  said  enquiringly. 

"  Who  did  you  love  ?  Is  that  the 
question  you  wish  to  ask?"  she 
said. 

''My  child,  the  woman  is  wise 
who  ke^  her  heart  pure  and  free 
for  the  service  of  her  Maker ;"  and 
that  was  my  only  answer. 

About  a  year  after  A^es  May 
came  to  us,  the  new  minister  took 
possession  of  his  pari^.  I  remem- 
oer  well  the  deep  crimson  Uiat 
overspread  her  usually  pale  dieek 
when,  upon  going  into  church  late, 
she  looked  up  and  saw  him  in  the 
reading  desk,  arrayed  in  his  white 
surplice.  I  do  not  think  she  looked 
again.  The  service  being  over,  the 
congregation  moved  up  the  aisle,  to 
welcome  the  new  minister,  but 
Agnes  May  went  quietly  home.  I 
remembered  that  Mr.  Morton  was 
from  the  city  of  Agnes  May's  na- 
tivity, and  I  said  to  her,  "  did  you 
ever  see  Mr.  Morton  before  J" 


"Yes,"  she  answered  quietly, 
"when  I  lived  in  the  city."  , 

I  discussed  the  sermon,  "^'have 
heard  it  before,"  she  said. 

The  next  evening  Mr.  Morton 
called  on  her.  She  looked  up  when 
the  minister  was  announced,  and, 
with  a  start  of  surprised  and  genu- 
ine delight,  arose  to  meet  him. 
Her  greeting  was  honest  and  hearty. 
She  shook  his  hand  warmly;  "how 
glad  I  am  to  see  you  a^ain,"  she 
said,  "  and  to  thank  you  for  preach- 
ing that  sermon.  I  needed  it;  but 
the  shadows  are  fast  fleeing — I  see 
the  light — I  am  growing  strong 
ajrain.'^  "  Thank  God,"  was  all  he 
said,  as  he  took  his  seat  beside  her. 
His  visit  lasted  several  hours;  when 
he  left,  I  said,  "Agnes  May,  you 
will  marry  him ;  and  to  such  an 
union,  God  will  surely  bestow  his 
approving  and  hearty  'well  done.'" 

She  smiled  at  my  enthusiasm, 
then  said  sadly,  "the  orange 
wreath  wonld  ill  become  my  brow." 

"  A  diadem  of  pearls,  a  coronet 
of  flashing  gems,  a  garland  of  bays, 
or  an  orange  wreath  would  alike 
grace  its  beauty,  Agnes  " 

"Ah!  dear  child,"  and  she 
pressed  my  hand,  "my  Savior's 
brow  wore  a  crown  of  thorns  and 
dropped  blood  ;  let  mine  not  aspire 
to  anything  else."  She  looked 
troubled,  as  if  the  fountains  of  her 
heart  were  about  to  be  stirred  again 
to  their  depths.  Poor  Agnes  May  1 
again  commences  the  struggle,  the 
agony,  the  almost  despair  of  vic- 
tory ;  again  ascends  the  prayer 
that  the  shackles  may  not  be  press- 
ed too  closely ;  that,  in  the  midst 
of  temptation  to  love,  thou  may'st 
yet  be  kept  free  from  loving.  The 
tempter  whispers,  ''pluck,  taste, 
eat,  thou  shaft  not  surely  die ;"  a 
voice  within  cries,  "  forbear,  for  the 
flaming  swords  of  vengeance  flash 
at  the  garden  gate." 

Time  sped  on,  and  the  bond  of. 
sympathy  grew  stronger  between 
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Agnes  May  and  the  minister.  She 
was  his  counsellor,  his  aider,  and  his 
most  efficient  co-worker.  What  is 
he  thinking  of  that  he  does  not 
marry  her  ?  Surely  this  is  a  God- 
ordained  union.  Two  years,  still 
not  married,  seeing  each  other 
daily — what  means  it!  Time  ex- 
plained the  mystery. 

Sitting  one  day  in  the  balcony, 
upon  which  opened  the  library,  I 
heard  the  minister's  voice.  I  looked 
through  the  window  and  saw  him 
within.  ^I  have  come  to  say  ficire- 
well  for  a  little  while,**  he  said. 

Agnes  May  looked  up  from  her 
painting  and  laying  aside  her  brush, 
asked,  "  where  are  you  going  ?** 

"  To  the  city,  for  a  few  weeks." 

•*0,  then  you  will  soon  return," 
she  said. 

^  Agnes,  I  am  going  to  be  mar- 
ried." 

A  marble  statue  looks  not  colder, 
calmer,  than  did  Agnes  May  at  that 
announcement ;  but  she  said  in  a 
voice  quiet  from  the  very  intensity 
of  its  emotion,"  indeed  I  to  whom  ?" 

"Charlotte  May." 

Charlotte  May,  her  cousin !  Rich 
in  gold,  high  in  position,  ugly,  per- 
fecuy  uninteresting. 

**  She  has  loved  me  long,"  said 
Mr.  Morton,  apologetically. 

Another  "indeed;"  and  there 
was  a  pause  in  the  conversation. 

"  Tou  do  not  congratulate  roe, 
Agnes,"  at  length  he  said ;  "  I  am 
very  lonely,  and  I  think  that  every 
minister  should  marry ;  it  places 
him  upon  a  proper  footing  with  the 
ladies  of  his  congregation." 

Agnes  May  smiled;  "what  on 
earth  did  he  mean  by  a  *  proper 
footing?*  the  single  minister  of  a 
church  is  not  bound  to  marry  all, 
or  even  one  of  the  ladies  in  it,  if  it 
does  not  so  please  him  ;  there  is  no 
rubric  enforcing  that  ceremony, 
surely — ^it  is  not  the  sum  total  of 
the  articles,  is  itf" 


"  You  are  satirical,  Agnes,"  he 
said  reprovingly. 

Agnes  May  put  aside  the  smile 
and  ner  saUre  together,  and  said 
gravely,  "  Mr.  Morton,  you  say  that 
I  do  not  congratulate  you;  you  say 
truly.  If,  at  the  expiration  of  a 
vear,  you  tell  me  that  Charlotte 
May  has  fully  satisfied  you  in  every 
phase  of  your  being,  intellectually, 
morally,  and  religiously — ^if  yon  t^l 
me  that  in  her  you  found  an  intelli- 
gent companion,  who  strengthened 
you  in  your  holy  walk,  encouraged, 
cheered,  sustained  you  in  your  ar- 
duous duties,  then  I  shall  say,  that 
in  marrying  her,  you  have  been 
true  to  yourself;  but  not  unUl  then 
can  I  offer  you  my  hearty  congjat- 
ulations.  Love  is  a  bleraed  thing, 
and  marriage,  a  holy  covenant;  but 
when  interest  intrudes  its  unhallow- 
ed form  into  the  sacred  rite,  it  be- 
comes a  detestable  union."  She 
spoke  warmly — the  light  glowed  in 
her  eyes — the  color  rose  to  her 
cheek.  I  saw  Mr.  Morton's  lip 
quiver,  but  he  answered  not — whi^ 
could  he  answer?  Let  his  own 
heart  say — that  weak  heart,  which, 
with  vain  sophistry,  had  persuaded 
itself  that  it  really  loved  Chariotte 
May.  The  farewell  was  over,  and 
he  was  gone.  Indignantly  I  arose 
from  my  seat,  I  entered  the  room, 
I  threw  my  armsimpulsively  around 
the  neck  of  Agnes  May,  as  I  said 
warmly :  "  He  is  a  wretch,  Agnea, 
an  untrue,  a  false  man." 

"  Hush  I  hush  I"  she  said  reprov- 
ingly, "  we  have  no  right  to  judge 
him  or  to  blame  him — he  may  love 
Chariotte  May — he  felt  the  dreary 
weight  of  loneliness  too,"  and  she 
sighed. 

Poor  Agnes  May !  I  thought  of 
the  truly  lonely  life  that  stretched 
before  tnee 

"All  dark  and  barren  as  a  rainy  sea." 

That  night  I  could  not  sleep.  I 
sought    the'  chamber  of  Agnes; 
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quietly  I  opened  the  door ;  the  would  have  beat  most  syropatheti- 
moonlight  streamed  into  her  room,  cally  and  lovingly  to  that  of  another, 
and  there,  in  its  calm  radiance,  she  Heaven  ordained  for  her  a  different 
knelt,  wrestling  with  prayer.  I  fate ;  and,  in  thinking  of  her  life  of 
closed  the  door  and  retired.  Thus  loneliness  and  sorrow,  with  the  re- 
she  will 'conquer  sel(  I  said,  and  merobrance  of  her  pale,  dead  face 
ffrow  calm  again ;  for  she  has  before  me,  the  question  will  recnr 
Dttckled  on  the  strong  armor  of  again  and  again,  why  was  she  given 

trayer,  and  each  cruel  dart  must  such  infinite  capacity  for  loving, ' 

e  turned  aside.  then  given  nought  on  which  to 

Mr.  Morton  married  ;  and  Agnes  lavish  the  glowing  tide  of  affection  f 

May  returned  to  the  city.    Bravely  ^  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now, 

she  struggled  on  in  loneliness  and  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter ;''  on 

poverty,  ever  guiding  her  steps  by  this  divine  promise  let  me  rest,  and 

the  pure  light  of  religion.   Had  she  patiently  await,  as  Agnes  May  did, 

married,  she  would  have  been  a  the  glorious  unveiling  of  earth's 

perfect  wife ;  her  true,  strong  heart  sombre  mysteries. 


BALLAD. 

How  long  wilt  thoQ  delay  to  bring, 

Oh !  Spring ! 
To  these  sad  bowers, 
Their  wonted  wealth  of  flowers  % 
How  long  shall  I  repine, 
For  blooms  onee  mine, 
Loves,  Hopes,  and  Thine ! 

The  dreary  prospect  glooms  upon  mine  eyes, 

Oh!  Skies! 
Dask  Horrors  stalk 
Through  each  accustomed  walk. 
The  ghosts  of  raptures  gone. 
Come,  making  moan. 
And  I  am  lone ! 

I'm  weary  of  this  waiting  for  the  Hour 

To  Flower ! 
No  star  appears 
l^hrough  all  the  dreary  spheres. 
And  Hope  grows  chill  in  skies, 
Whence  Fancy  flies, 
Heart,  Hope  and  Eyes ! 


WHITB  LILT. 

Oh  admirable  lady,  O !  white  lily, 
That  makes  her  dwelling  in  most  shady  groves. 
But  not  in  thickets ;  close  beside  the  sea, 
She  waits  for  tribute  breezes  from  the  deep. 
And  drinks,  as  lover  drinks  a  damsel's  sighs. 
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TACTS,   AKSCDOTEB,   AND  LITBBARY  E8TRAT8    ENOOUNTBBXD   IN  THB  BY- 
WAYS OF  READING. ' 


We  are  informed  by  Brown,  in 
his  Natural  History  of  Jamaica^ 
that  cats  are  considered  a  rery 
dainty  dish  among  the  negroes ; 
and  Ckethe,  in  his  BiJUman^s  Camr 
rade,  says — "  At  Palermo,  some  of 
the  soldiers  caught  a  cat  belonging 
to  a  convent,  and  having  skinned 
the  carcass,  it  was  cut  into  pieces, 
and  soaked  twenty- four  hours  in 
vinegar,  then  anointed  with  garlic 
and  honey,  until  the  strong  flavor 
had  left  it,  after  which  it  formed  an 
excellent /ricew^ee.  To  be  serious," 
continues  our  author,  "  I  cim  assure 
my  readers  that  the  flesh  of  a  well- 
fed  cat  is  extremely  good.  It  is 
indeed  (presuming  her  to  be  prop- 
erly dressed)  not  only  agreeable  in 
taste,  but  actually  a  dainty ;  and  it 
is  imagination  and  prejudice  alone 
which  protect  the  feline  race 
amongst  us  from  the  uses  of  the  gas- 
tronomic art"— [The  people  of 
Palermo  have  a  right  to  exercise 
their  own  taste  in  cooking  and  eat- 
ing the  gigots  of  cats,  and  I  shall 
not  quarrel  with  them  for  doing  so; 
for  my  part,  I  prefer  to  stick  to  our 
good  old  Enghsh  fare,  and  would 
recommend  all  my  readers  to  do 
the  same.] 

The  former  Lord  Advocate  for  Scot- 
land, Jeffrey,  was  the  son  of  an  under- 
derk  of  Union,  and  was  bom  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  house  in  the  lAwn- 
market,  very  near  the  spot  where 
the  celebrated  David  Hume  is  said 
also  to  have  first  seen  the  light. — 
The  house  happened  to  take  fire  at 
the  time  when  the  future  Lord  Ad- 
vocate was  only  about  a  year  old, 
and  in  the  hurry  of  saving  other 
things,  the  child  in  the  garret  was 
for  a  long  time  forgotten.    When 


it  was  almost  too  late,  he  was  re- 
membered, and  an  honest  man,  by 
trade  a  slater,  vohmteered  his  ser- 
vices in  rescuing  the  infont  from  his 
perilous  situation.  With  much  dif- 
ficulty, and  no  little  danger,  he  waa 
brought  forth  from  the  burning 
house,  and  delivered  into  the  arms 
of  his  anxious  friends.  Thus  was  a 
life,  which  assuredly  has  been  of 
some  importance  in  Scottish  litera- 
ry and  political  history,  preserved 
by  the  courage  of  a  poor  trades- 
man. It  is  pleasant  to  have  it  to 
record,  that  many  years  after  this 
event,  when  Mr.  Jeffrey  had  com- 
menced his  career  at  the  bar,  the 
poor  slater,  happening  to  get  in- 
volved, by  no  misconduct  of  his 
own,  in  a  ruinous  series  of  legal 
troubles,  applied  for  advice  to  Mr. 
J.,  who,  in  gratitude  to  his  disn- 
terested  preserver,  exerted  hims^ 
in  sueh  a  way  as  completely  to  ex- 
tricate him  in  a  very  short  time. — 
We  believe  we  may  safely  add,  that 
this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Lord 
Advocate  is  no  more  than  what  all 
who  knew  him  would  have  ex- 
pected from  him  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  tracing  the  customs  of  our  an- 
cestors^ we  alternately  pity  their  su- 
perstitious usages,  and  are  amused 
at  the  credulity  of  the  l^slature, 
in  continuing  absurdities  which 
would  now  be  scoffed  at  even  by 
children.  There  was  a  superstitious 
notion  once  exceedingly  prevalent, 
regarding  the  discovery  of  the  mur- 
derer by  the  touch  of  the  dead  body. 
In  Q<ermany,  diis  experiment  was 
called  hahr  recht,  or  tne  law  of  the 
bier,  because,  the  murdered  body 
being  stretched  upon  a  bier,  the 
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suspected  person  was  oblieed  to  put 
one  hand  upon  the  wound,  and  the 
other  upon  the  mouth  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  in  that  postnre  to  call 
upon  heaven  to  attest  his  innocence. 
If  during  this  ceremony  the  blood 
gushed  from  the  mouth,  nose,  or 
wound,  a  circumstance  not  unlikely 
to  happen  in  tfae*oourse  of  shifting 
or  stirring  the  body,  it  was  held 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  guilt  of 
the  party.  The  same  singular  kind 
of  evidence  was  admitted  in  the 
Scottish  criminal  courts,  at  the 
short  distance  of  little  more  than  a 
centuiT.  Fountainhall  relates  a 
most  dreadful  instance  of  this  per- 
version of  jurisprudence.  The  case 
was  that  of  Philip  Stanfield,  tried 
upon  the  dOth  November,  1687,  for 
cursing  his  father  (which  by  the 
Scottish  law  is  a  capital  crime,  act 
1661,  chap.  20,)  and  for  being  ac- 
cessory to  the  murder.  Sir  James 
Stanfield,  the  deceased,  was  a  per- 
son of  melancholy  temperament; 
so  that,  when  his  body  was  found 
in  a  pond  near  his  own  house  of 
Newmilns,  he  was  at  first  generally 
supposed  to  have  drowned  himself. 
But  the  body  having  been  hastily 
buried,  a  report  arose  that  he  had 
been  strangled  by  ruffians,  instiga- 
ted by  his  son  Philip,  a  profligate 
youth,  whom  he  had  disinherited 
on  account  of  his  gross  debauchery. 
Upon  this  rumor  Uie  Privy  Council 
granted  warrant  to  two  surgeons  of 
character,  named  Crawford  and 
Huirhead,  to  dig  up  the  body,  and 
to  report  the  state  in  which  they 
should  find  it  Philip  was  present 
OB  this  occasion,  and  the  evidence 
of  both  surgeons  bears  distinctly, 
that  he  stood  for  some  time  at  a 
distance  from  the  body  of  his  pa- 
rent; but  being  called  upon  to  as- 
sist in  stretching  out  the  corpse,  he 
pat  his  hand  to  the  head,  when  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  instantly  gushed 
with  blood.  This  circumstance, 
with  the  evident  symptoms  of  ter- 


ror and  remorse  exhibited  by  young 
Stanfield,  seems  to  have  had  con- 
siderable weight  with  the  jury,  and 
is  thus  stated  in  the  indictment : — 
^  That  his  f the  deceased^s)  nearest 
relatives  being  reouired  to  liil  the 
corpse  into  the  coffin,  after  it  had 
been  inspected,  upon  the  said  Philip 
Stanfield  touching  of  it  {according 
to  God's  usual  mode  of  discover- 
ing murder,)  it  bled  afresh  upon 
the  said  Philip;  and  that  there- 
upon he  let  the  body  fall,  and  fled 
from  it  in  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion, crying,  *Lord  have  mercy 
upon  me  r^  The  prisoner  was  found 
guilty  of  being  accessory  to  the 
murder  of  his  father,  although  there 
was  little  more  than  strong  pre- 
sumption against  hi ra.  It  is  true, 
he  was  at  the  same  time  separately 
convicted  of  the  distinct  crimes  of 
having  cursed  his  father,  and  drunk 
damnation  to  the  monarchy  and 
hierarchy.  His  sentence,  which 
was  to  have  his  tongue  cut  out,  and 
hand  struck  off,  previous  to  his  be- 
ing hanged,  was  executed  with  the 
utmost  rieor.  He  denied  the  mur- 
der with  his  last  breath.  **  It  is,^ 
says  a  contemporary  judge,  **  a  dark 
case  of  divination,  to  be  remitted  to 
the  great  day,  whether  he  was  guil- 
ty or  innocent.  Only,  it  is  certain 
he  was  a  bad  youth,  and  may  serve 
as  a  beacon  to  all  profligate  per- 
sons.** 


The  following  remarkable  '^Ode 
to  Poverty"  is  the  production  of  a 
Scottish  rustic,  Wm.  Park,  who 
acted  as  farm-servant  to  the  Rey. 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Eskdale  Muir.  It 
was  first  published  in  Chamber's 
Journal,  upwards  of  twenty  years 
ago! 

**  Hail !  mighty  power !  who  o*er  my  lot 
Presidest  ancontroU'd  and  free ! 

Sole  raler  of  the  rural  cot, 
I  bid  thee  hail,  dread  Poverty ! 

Thine  aid  I  crave  to  guide  my  strain, 

Nor  shall  I  supplicate  in  vain. 
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When  OD  this  worid  of  woe  and  toil, 
A  helpless  stranger  I  was  cast. 

Like  mariner  on  desert  isle. 
The  sport  and  victim  of  the  blast. 

Thy  russet  robe  was  o*er  me  flung, 

And  to  thy  cold  lean  hand  I  dung. 

In  youth  I  felt  thy  guardian  care, 
£ach  saving,  self-denjring  rule. 

Awful  for  those  of  fortune,  spare, 
I  learnt  and  practiced  in  thy  school ; 

And  of  mv  lengthened  life  at  large, 

Thou  still  has  taken  special  charge. 

Much  have  I  seen — much  more  IVe 
heard, 
Of  chance  and  change  in  this  vain 
world  J 
The  low  to  high  estate  preferr'd — 

From  high  estate  the  haughty  hurr4 ; 
But  chance  or  change  ne'er  passM  o*er 
me — 
Tm  still  thy  subject.  Poverty! 

Oh,  how  unwise  are  they  who  scorn 
Thy  homely  garb  and  homely  (are ; 

Who  scale  the  tropic's  burning  bourne, 
Ideal  happiness  to  share ! 

They  tread  the  wild,  and  plough  the 
wave. 

In  quest  of  gold— but  find  a  grave. 

There  are  who  know  thee  but  by  name. 
Who  spurn  thy  salutary  laws, 

And  count  thy  badge  a  mark  of  shame, 
And  hold  it  sin  to  own  thy  cause. 

Fools  that  they  are !  they  never  knew 

Thy  guiltless  pride — thy  spirit  true. 

Full  oft  in  danger's' darkest  day 
Thy  sons  have  proved  their  country's 
shield, 
When  wealth's  efleminate  arrav 

Appear'd  not  on  the  battle  field  : — 
Twas  theirs  to  grasp  the  patriot  brand. 
That  dropp'd  from  luxury's  nerveless 
hana. 

Full  oft,  where  wealth-engender'd  crime 
Roll'd  o'er  the  land  its  whelming  tide. 

Their  fervent  faith  and  hope  sublime 
Have  stable  proved,  though  sorely 
tried: 

In  virtue's  heavenward  path  they  trode, 


When   Pleasure's   sons  forsook  their 
God. 

And  yet  nor  stone,  nor  poet's  strain, 
Records  their  honors  undefil'd ; 

Even  poesy  would  weave  in  vain 
The  laurel  wreath  for  penury's  child: 

Should  fashion  sneer,  or  fortune  frown, 

Twould  wither  ere  the  sun  went  down. 

But  greater,  happier  far  is  he. 

More  ample  his  reward  of  praise- 
Though  he  should  miserv's  kinsman  bs, 
Though    hardships    cloud   his    early 
days — 
Who  triumphs  in  temptation's  hour, 
Than  he  who  wins  the  warlike  tower. 


What  though  he  may  not  write  his  i 
On  history's  ever  living  page  ! 

What  though  the  thrilling  trump  of  iame 
Echo  it  not  from  age  to  age ! 

'TIS  blazoned  bright  in  realms  ou  high,- 

EnroU'd  in  records  of  the  sky. 

What  thouffh  the  hireling  bard  be  mute, 
When  humble  worth  for  notice  calls, 
There  wants  not  voice  of  harp  or  lute 
To  hymn  it  high  in  heavenly  halls : 
Around  the  cell  where  virtue  weeps. 
His  nightly  watch  the  seraph  keeps. 

If  peace  of  mind  your  thoughts  employ, 
Ye  restless  murmuring  sons  of  earth! 

Ah!  shun  the  splendid  haunts  of  jo^, 
Peace  dwells  not  with  unholy  miith, 

But  oft  amidst  a  crowd  of  woes, 

As  in  the  desert  blooms  the  rose. 

Thick  fly  the  hostile  shafts  of  fate. 
And  wreck  and  ruin  mark  their  course. 

But  the  pure  spirit,  firm,  sedate, 
Nor  feels  their  flight,  nor  fears  iu 
force ,' 

So  storms  the  ocean's  surface  sweep, 

While  calm  below  the  waters  sleep. 

Oh !  may  eternal  peace  be  mine, 
Though  outward  woes  urge  on  their 
war, 
And  Hope  do  thou  my  path  define, 
And  light  it  with  thy  radiant  star. 
Thou,  Hope !  who  through  the  shades 

of  sorrow, 
C/Ouldst  trace  the  dawn  of  joy's  bright 
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We  do  not  move  unseen ! 
See  you  where  broods  yon  sad  wood  pelican, 
A  sentry,  perch'd  on  topmost  height  of  spire, 
That  watches,  like  some  -venerable  sage. 
For  safety  of  the  sportive  tribes  below. 
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For  none  of  the  Poets  of  modern  Eng* 
land  may  we  so  confidently  predict  a 
great  reversionary  fame  as  for  Wm. 
Wordsworth.  His  claims  are  not  yet 
settled.  True,  the  storm  of  denunciation 
and  scorn  which  greeted  his  first  appear- 
ance has  died  away.  But  it  has  been 
succeeded  by  a  species  of  attack,  which 
in  being  more  subtle  and  logical,  is,  of 
coorse^  more  efiective.  This,  in  many 
instances,  has  been  met  by  a  blustering 
laudation  quite  as  uncritical  in  spirit, 
and  injudicious  in  assertion  as  were  the 
tirades  of  Jefirey,  and  the  "  Edinburgh" 
clique.  On  one  side,  we  see  the  ma- 
noeuvering  caution  of  a  repulsed,  but 
not  utterly  defeated  party,  on  the  other, 
the  ha6te  and  recklessness  which  be- 
bng  to  a  premature  conviction  of  vic- 
tory. If  either  the  Critics  or  the  Public 
were  content  calmly  to  study  the  works 
of  the  Poet  whose  genius  they  are  so 
ready  to  discuss,  we  should  soon  arrive 
at  satisfactory  conclusions,  but  unfor- 
tunately, all  questions  connected  with 
Wordsworth  and  his  writings,  have, 
fiom  the  first,  assumed  a  controversial 
tone,  and  truth,  as  usual  in  these  cases, 
has  often  been  sacrificed,  to  the  mere 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  argument. 

Our  object  at  present  is  not  so  much 
to  confute  the  objections,  and  retort  the 
sneers  of  Wordsworth's  detractors,  as 
briefly,  and  of  course,  most  superficially, 
to  glance  at  the  characteristics  of  his 
genius.  To  those  ultraists  who  refuse  to 
concede  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  and 
peculiar  genius^  we  do  not  address  our- 
selres.  They  occupy  a  position  of  an- 
tagonism which  we  look  upon  as  equally 
hopeless  and  irrational  Echoes  only 
of  that  self-sufficient  criticism  with 
which,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  the  Scotch  Reviewers 
dazzled  to  blindness  the  public  judg- 
ment, they  must  soon  cease  to  exercise 
any  influence  upon  thinking  men.  But  to 
those  who,  acknowledging  Wordsworth's 
pnius,  maintain  that  it  was  rendered 
m  a  great  measure  inefficient  by  an  ob- 
stinate adherence  to  absurd  theories  of 
diction — who  think  that  his  passion  for 
Nature  was  frequently  carried  to  the 
verge  of  aflfectation,  and  that  the  Poet 


degenerated  at  times  into  the  mechani- 
cal verse-maker — we  would  ofier  a  few 
suggestions  growing  naturally  out  of  the 
analysis  proposed. 

Wordsworth's  nature  was  pre-emi- 
nently subjective.  All  his  intellectual 
operations  were  allied  to  intense  self- 
consciousness.  The  forms  and  hues  of 
Nature  presented  themselves  to  his 
mental  eye  under  every  variety  of  modi- 
fication, resulting  from  the  sway  of  in- 
dividual moods.  So  far  he  resembled 
Byron,  but  the  individuality  of  the  latter 
was  morbid,  capricious,  unwholesome, 
and  continually  runninp^  into  a  vicious 
sgSismy  whereas  the  distinctive  feature 
of  Wordsworth's  was,  its  normal  activi- 
ty, and  unsullied  freshness  of  temper. — 
Hence  the  breadth  and  universality  of 
his  sympathy  with  the  material  world. 
It  was  with  a  pleasure  equally  intense, 
however  difierent  its  spring,  that  he 
ffazed  upon  the  sunset  splendor  of  Ben 
Nevis  or  the  modest  beauty  of  "  a  prim- 
rose by  the  river's  brink."  Stripped  of 
the  metaphysical  obscurity  which  he 
himself  has  thrown  around  it,  his  theory 
of  poetic  art  is  true  and  noble.  It  is 
founded  upon  a  belief  in  the  general 
dignity,  the  inherent  beauty  both  of  the 
spiritual  and  material  worlds.  And  if 
he  carried  his  views  to  extremes,  de- 
scending, as  in  some  of  his  Ballads,  to 
what  was  puerile  and  low,  this  was  but 
the  fanaticism  of  a  great  Reformer— of 
one  who  brought  the  forces  of  a  clear 
imagination  and  unequalled  insight,  to 
carry  on,  and  well  nigh  to  complete  that 
process  of  purification,  not  only  in  the 
diction^  but  the  essential  spirit  of  Poetry, 
which  Cowper,  his  immediate  predeces- 
sor, had  begun.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  for  nearly  a  century,  that  is,  from 
the  reign  of  the  popular  wits  of  Charles 
the  Second's  time,  to  about  a  decade  af- 
ter the  death  of  Pope,  there  had  grown 
up,  and  prevailed,  what  De  Quincey 
aptly  calls,  "  a  scrofulous  taint  in  our 
diction,"  the  result,  we  think,  of  an  ar- 
tificial tone  of  sentiment  which  original- 
ly took  its  rise  from  the  frivolities  of 
Court  Society,  and  the  flippant  and  un- 
stable elements  of  a  false  convention. 
This  *^teint"  did  not  confine  itself  to  the 
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"  diction^  of  poetry.  It  grradaally  spread 
until  its  essential  ^rit  became  so  weak- 
ened, and  Inane,  that  poetry  which  is 
properly  synonymous  with  passion,  in* 
▼entioui  originality,  and  the  boldest  im- 
agination, took  the  form  of  Ddla  Crusea" 
um.  We  ask  ourselves  how  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  country  which  produced 
Ben  Jonson,  and  Marlowe,  should  not 
only  hare  produced,  but  tolerated  such 
versifiers  as  Mr.  Hayley?  But  it  did 
tolerate,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  admire 
them.  Unnatural  imagery,  excruciating 
sentiment,  imbecile  common-places  de- 
livered between  a  yawn  and  a  convul- 
sion, were  the  characteristics  of  the 
Poets  who  afiected  to  belong  to  a  **guild" 
of  which  the  manly,  dear-toned  Chaucer 
was  the  Father,  and  Wm.  Cowper  the 
only  (legitimate)  living  representative ! 
They  loudly  pi^laimed  that  Pope  was 
their  Master,  and  yet  we  examine  their 
works  vainly  to  discover  a  single  trace 
of  his  profound  common  sense,  his  pen- 
etrative wit,  his  vigorous,  though  con- 
ventional bystem  of  Art.  In  a  word, 
the  poetry  of  England  was  rapid- 
ly degenerating  into  the  drivel  of  dotage. 
Fortunately,  about  this  time,  the  greatest 
Revolution  which  has  ever  shalcen  the 
institutions  of  modern  society  to  their 
foundation,  introduced  new  elements  of 
thought  and  speculation  not  only  into  the 
politics,  but  the  literature  of  Europe. — 
The  old  order  of  things  passed  awav  in 
flame  and  tnmult,  and  society,  no  less 
than  philosophy,  appeared  to  be  re-crea- 
ted upon  a  wholly  novel  basis. 

The  influence  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion upon  the  government,  the  law,  the 
literature,  the  entire  mode  of  thinking 
in  Great  Britain,  cannot,  even  now,  be 
adequately  estimated.  But,  it  was  im- 
mense, and  all-pervading.  Another 
agent,  specially  affecting  poetry  and  its 
votaries,  became  simultaneously  active. 
We  refer  to  the  revival  of  "  what  is 
vaguely  called  the  transeendtntal phUoS' 
opny,^^  '*  Between  the  French  Revolu- 
tion,*' says  an  acute  writer  on  this  sub- 
ject, "  which  was  the  child  of  French 
Atheism,  and  this  philosophy,  which  re- 
acted against  it,  there  seems,  on  the 
first  glance,  to  be  little  connection ;  yet, 
no  one  can  examine  the  poetry  of  the 
time,  without  perceiving  that  these  two 
influences  almost  interpenetrate  each 
other  in  their  effect  upnon  the  national 
mind.  They  are  seen  in  all  high  im- 
aginative literature  which  at  all  reflects 
the  spirit  of  the  age." 

Upon  none  of  the  Poets  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  did  the  causes,  to  which 
we  have  allucled,  work  so  powerfully  as 
upon  Wm.  Wordsworth.  The  utter  de- 
feat of  his  hopes — at  first  passionately 
nourished — that  the  consummation  of 
the  great  movement  across  the  channel. 


would  result  in  ameliorating  the  ooadi- 
tion  of  man  everywhere,  only  led  to  the 
more  complete  development  of  the  spirit- 
ual forces  of  his  nature. 

He  came  early  to  look  upon  Pomr 
as  a  more  subtle  and  permanent  reform- 
er than  any  material  agencies,  however 
imposing  and  powerful.  And  he  seems  to 
have  thought  that  its  influence  might  be 
so  directed,  as  to  act  with  univer^al^ 
eiency.  Everything, "Words^oTih.  argued, 
has  its  poetical  or  imaginative  side,  and 
there  is  no  human  soul  destitute  of  m«m 
chord  of  feeling  which  will  not  give  forth 
music,  if  touched  by  the  hand  of  the  true 
Diviner !  Who  wiu  deny  that  these  are 
grand  and  wholesome  truths,  elevating 
to  the  Poet,  and  doubly  elevating  to  hu- 
manity ?  It  was  not  in  his  er§ed  that 
Wordsworth  failed,  but  in  his  appUc^' 
tion  of  the  creed.  He  brought  a  general 
truth,  and  the  positive  formula  expreaa- 
ing  it,  together,  and  instead  of  acting  ia 
accordance  with  the  former,  he  set  oat 
to  demonstrate  the  literal  applicability 
and  truth  of  the  latter !  When  a  maa 
has  said  that  "  everything  has  its  poeti- 
cal side,"  he  certainly  does  not  oomoiit 
himself  to  the  task  of  proving  that  there 
is  a  hidden  imaginative  significance  in 
the  prongs  of  a  toasting-fork,  in  a  batter- 
ed garden-wheelbarrow,  or  in  the  tat- 
tered breeches  of  some  dirty  sheep-boy! 
Such,  however,  is  the  precise  obligation 
which  Wordsworth  virtually  admitted, 
and  hence  the  preparation  of  those 
dreary  Ballads  and  nursery  rhymes,  (for 
they  are  no  better,)  which  were  hailed 
with  such  shouts  of  derision  by  Jeffrey, 
and  his  critical  compeers !  This,  as  we 
said  before,  Vas  but  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Reformer.  Let  us  study  the  works 
which  reaUy  represent  him,  and  analyze 
the  impression  they  produce.  In  our 
own  case — and  we  claim  to  speak  the 
sentiments  of  a  large  class  of  careful 
readers — this  impression  maybe  thus 
summed  up :  Wordsworth  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  Interpreter  of  the  Spirit,  notia 
its  passion  and  activities,  but  its  serene 
contemplation,  and  holy  trust,  through 
the  medium  of  natural  forms  which, 
above  all  other  recent  Poets,  he  posses- 
ses the  genius  to  invest  with  the  loiUest 
spiritual  meanings.  He  is  the  Hi^ 
Priest  of  Nature.  He  stands  amid  the 
sublimities  of  **  God's  revelation  of  th^ 
universe,"  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
sacredness  of  his  mission,  delivers  his 
oracles  to  mankind ! 

Nothing  which  God's  hand  has  tou<^- 
ed,  and  formed,  and  which  has  not  been 
mutilated  by  the  malignity  of  man,  ap- 
pears to  him  low.  or  mean.  The  Uni- 
verse is  a  grand  hieroglyphioal  book, 
and  by  fervent  contemplation,  he  haft 
learned  to  decipher  it.  His  poetry  mln* 
isters  to  the  aspiration  for  "  a  more  am- 
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pla  greatness  sad  exact  goodness,"  by 
transporting  us  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
ibantain  of  what  is  great  and  good.  If 
in  his  lest  exalted  moods,  he  dwells  too 
minately  upon  things  which  wrs  deem 
trivial,  let  us  remember  that  h*  is  the 
chief  worshipper  in  a  temi>le,  to  which 
«M  have  been  admitted,  as  it  were,  only 
in  the  capacity  of  spectators,  and  that 
the  humblest  flower  whose  cup  bears 
the  incense  of  the  dew,  is  as  dear  to 
him  as  that  gorgeous  "City  in  the 
clouds,"  which  in  the  very  flush  and 
pomp  of  his  inspiration  he  thus  impres- 
sively describes : 

**The  appearance  instantaneously  dis- 
closed 
Was  of  a  mighty  Citv— boldly  say 
A  wilderness  of  building  sinking  far 
And  self-withdrawn  into  a  wondrous 

depth 
Far   sinking    into    splendor— without 

end! 
Fabric  it  seemed  of  diamond,  and  of 

Sold, 
abaster  domes,  and  silver  spires. 
And  blazing  terrace  upon  terrace,  high 
Uplifted,  here,  serene  pavilions  bright, 
In  avenues  disposed ;  there,  towers  be- 

Witk  battkmmU  that  on  tknr  rttUu 
fronU 

Elsewhere,  he  speaks  of  having  found 
in  Nature, 

''A  Presence  that  disturbs  him  with 

the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far   more   deeply  inter- 

fused. 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting 

suns. 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of 

man; 
A  motion,  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things — all  objects   of  all 

thought, 
Ajid  rolls  through  all  things." 

Now,  as  one  of  Wordsworth's  pro- 
Ibnndest  critics  has  remarked,  '*  in  this 
sense  of  something  far  more  deeply  in- 
terfused," in  the  feeling  that  behind  the 
Ibrms  and  hues,  and  sounds  of  the  ma- 
terial universe,  there  is  something  more 
than  m«)ets  the  external  senses,  some- 
thing wMch  defies  analysis,  undefined, 
and  ineffable,  which  must  be  felt  and 
perceived  by  the  soul — in  this  intense 
spirituaHsp^  mingled  with  the  mildest 
and  sweetest  humanity,  we  see  the  in- 
lloence  and  mcknovrleage  the  power  of 
Wordsworth."  Indeed,  he  may  be  said 
to  have  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  philos- 
ophy as  well  as  in  poetry.    The  disposi- 


tion <*  to  look  beneath  the  forms  to  the 
spirit,  not  only  of  Nature,  but  of  institu- 
tions, and  modes  of  faith,  is  now  every- 
where observable."  We  do  not  pretend 
to  affirm  that  this  spirit  would  not  have 
manifested  itself,  had  Wordsworth  never 
lived,  but  we  say  that  he  contributed  in 
a  large  measure  to  give  it  motion  and 
intensity. 

When  our  Poet  leaves  Nature  to  min- 
gle among  men,  and  to  discuss  the 
themes  connected  with  the  life  of  socie- 
ty, he  brings  the  hale  vigor,  and  the  keen 
sharp  clearness  of  the  mountain  atmos- 

8 here  with  him.  Look  at  his  Sonmkts 
edicated  to  Libbrtt!  They  are  the 
indignant  utterances  of  a  man  who  ac- 
customed himself  to  the  largest  freedom 
of  thought,  and  action,  regards  the  en- 
slavement of  subjugated  or  dependent 
nations  with  an  amazement,  at  first  akin 
to  pity,  but  soon  intensified  into  con- 
tempt. The  notes  with  which  he  would 
arouse  them  to  the  assertion  of  their  vio- 
lated rights,  ring  clear  as  the  sound  of 
silver  trumpets,  stirring  the  blood  into 
burning  and  rebellious  turmoil ! 

It  is  as  if  some  old  Roman  of  the  age 
of  the  first  Brutus  should  re-appear  in  all 
the  strength  of  his  will,  and  the  dignity 
of  his  unfettered  manhood  in  the  midst  of 
his  degenerate  countrymen.  Astonish- 
ment gives  place  to  indignation,  indig- 
nation to  a  sudden,  mighty  call  to  battle ! 
We  may  imagine  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Roman,  the  discovery  that  his  call  was 
unheeded,  would  strike  him  with  a  sort 
of  annihilating  shame.  He  would  sink 
into  the  impotence  of  despair !  Not  so 
with  the  Poet.  His  summons  is  for  all 
Ujpne.  Nations  may  decay,  but  Liberty 
is  immortal.  And  so,  when  he  encount- 
ers a  People  unworthy  of  her  inesti- 
mable boon,  the  poet  invokes,  not  her 
abidance,  but  her  depanure.  If  how- 
ever the  faith  in  Freedom  Is  not  dW,  ' 
but  sleeping,  are  not  the  bugle  bursts  of 
patriot-music  which  peal  through  many 
of  these  Sonnets  to  Libbktt,  calculated 
to  re-awaken  and  re-animate  it  ? 

Were  we  to  lose  the  '*  Excursion," 
and  every  other  work  dramatic,  and  lyr- 
ical, which  emanated  from  the  genius 
of  Wordsworth,  his  Sonnets,  (and  es- 
pecisUy  those  to  Liberty,)  would  form  an 
imperishable  monument  to  his  fame.  We 
begun  this  paper  by  remarking  that  his 
claims  in  several  respects  were  not  as 
yet  completely  settled.  Let  us  qualify 
It  now  by  saying  that  we  refer  solely  to 
Awieriea,  In  Great  Britain  the  reputation 
of  Wordsworth  is  hardly  open  to  cavil  or 
question !  But  even  rA«rs,  it  is  daily  ac- 
cumulating the  materials  of  consistency 
and  strength.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise 1  For  half  a  century  he  labored  in 
**the  full  assurance  that  his  works  would 
be  unpopular,  and  in  the  full  assurance 
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that  thoy  would  be  immortal.**  Did  the 
Poet  deceive  himself?  We  camaot  thiak 
so.  ^*  As  we  pause,"  to  borrow  the  elo- 
quent language  of  the  critic  before  quo- 
ted ;  ''  as  we  pause  thoughtAilly  before 
some  of  the  migestic  fabrics  of  his  genius, 
they  seem  to  wear  the  look  of  Eternity. 
And  when  we  consider  the  rast  depth 
of  delight  we  owe  him,  ths  nno  inspura- 
tdon  ktponrtdintopottryy  and  hi*  dieUvt' 
rjf  of  it  from  tk*  bondag$  of  a  knndnd 
andj^y  years ;  when  we  think  of  the 
6on8ecrations  he  has  shed  on  our  prea^ 
ent  existence,  and  the  splendor  of  the 
vistas  he  has  opened  bevond  the  grave 
— 4w  desire  to  bring  the  narsk  domain  of 
the  Actual  in  closer  vicinity  to  the  sunny 
land  of  the  Ideal,  his  kindling  strains 
for  freedom  and  right,  his  warm  sympa- 
thy with  allthat  elevates  andennoblesour 
being,  and  the  sway  he  has  displayed 
over  its  holiest  and  tenderest  aflTections, 
apdthe  manv  images  of  beautv  and  grace 
with  which  he  has  brighteneo  our  daily 
life ;  when  we  consider  thsse^  his  faults 
and  errors  seem  to  dvrindle  into  absolute 
insignificance ;  reverence  and  love  leap 
to  our  lips,  and  warm  from  the  heart  and 
brain  springs  the  benison — 

*'  Blessings  be  on  Him,  and  eternal  praise. 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves,  and  nobler 
cares!" 


We  cheerfully  publish  the  following 
temperate  and  well  written  communica- 
tion in  reference  to  a  notice  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  this  Magasine,  of 
Mr.  Geo.  S.  Bryan's  Essay  on  the  Poet 
and  his  mission.  Notwithstanding  our 
correspondent's  ingenious  explanation, 
we  must  frankly  confess  that  Mr.  Bryan's 
Address  still  seems  to  us,  open  to  the 
objections  which  were  formerly  urged 
against  it.  If  we  take  as  is  suggested, 
**  the  whole  scope  of  his  argument,"  we 
find  it  strangely  contradictory.  On  one 
page  Mr.  Bryan  speaks  of  the  Poet's  vo- 
cation in  terms  which  awaken  a  glow  of 
sympathy  in  every  appreciative  heart, 
on  the  next,  perhaps,  he  uses  expres- 
sions, (many  of  these  we  quoted  in  our 
review,^  which  our  correspondent  ad- 
mits '^justify"  the  censure  expressed. 
Moreover  these  "  passages"  are  charac- 
terized by  peculiar  earnestness ;  some  of 
the  objectionable  expressions  are  printed 
in  italics,  and  appear  to  take  the  form  of 
indisputable  duia.  Hence,  the  import- 
ance which  we  naturally  assigned  to 
them !  That  the  author  did  not  mean 
to  degrade  the  Poet,  ws  readily  believe, 
but  how  was  the  general  reader  encount- 
ering his  antipodal  opinions,  to  determ- 
ine which  was  the  correct  and  philo- 
sophical one  ?  At  least  equal  stress  was 
laid  upon  both  in  the  Essay  itself,  a  cir- 


cumstance which  seems  to  hare  orig{B» 
ted  in  a  happy  unoooicionsness  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  that  he  had  nQered 
any  contradictory  opioione  at  all !  And 
yet  if  we  compare  the  first  page  at  his 
Address  with  the  ceosurable  passagea 
that  ** justified  our  conchisioa,"  -we 
see  at  once  that  no  critical  ingemuty 
can  reconcile  the  discrepancy  between 
them. 

TO  TBK  BDirORS  OF  RUSSKLL'S  ifAOAgpt^ 

We  wish  to  say  a  word  or  tw6  ia 
reference  to  Mr.  Bryants  address  on  tke 
character  of  the  poet.  In  3rour  Editorial 
notice  of  April  last,  you  do  ample  jnatioa 
to  the  literary  merits  of  this  "  finished, 
elegant,  and  admirable  orauoa»"  but  yon 
censure  the  creed  of  the  orator  as  giviog 
countenance  to  the  opinion  that  genius 
is  necessarily  connected  with  a  certaia 
amount  of  ungovernable  passion  and  aa- 
restrained  appetite — an  opinion  every 
way  censurable ;  fieilse  in  fact,  and  pe^ 
nicious  in  its  influences.  We  ahoald 
agree  with  you  thoroughly  in  the  ees- 
sure,  if  once  convinced  that  the  orator 
intends  to  uphold  a  creed  so  erroneous 
and  mischievous.  But  although  the  pas- 
sages which  you  quote  seem  to  justify 
Your  oondusion,  we  are  satisfied  that  he 
has  not  intended  to  inculcate  any  such 
doctrine.  If  we  take  the  whole  scope 
of  his  argument  and  make  some  allow- 
ance for  rhetorical  ezaageration  on  par- 
ticular topics,  we  shall  be  able  to  aooait 
him  of  the  design  of  doing  such  iml 
wrong  to  the  poetic  character  as  to  ooa- 
aect  it  necessarily  with  the  whiskey  of 
Bums  or  the  gin  and  water  of  Lord  By- 
ron. 

The  Poet,  Mr.  Brjran  says,  exercises 
a  divine  ofllce.  '*  It  is  for  him  to  express 
the  raptures  of  piety,"  "  to  kindle  the 
ardor  of  patriotism."  **  It  is  he  who  has 
best  endeavored  to  lifl  up  the  soul  of 
man  to  his  Maker ;  to  bring  him  nearer 
to  his  holy  presence  and  to  inflame  hia 
heart  with  a  love  of  his  goodness."  To 
his  eyes  nature  wears  a  charm  of  grace 
and  beauty  imperceptible  to  ordinary 
eyes,  and  speaks  in  language  inaudible 
to  common  ears.  For  him  too  the  moral 
worid  is  clothed  **  in  brighter  and  ia- 
tense  glories."  In  proportion  as  he  sees 
more  clearly  and  feels  more  strongly  the 
excellency  and  beauty  of  virtue  henniat 
the  more  earnestly  desire  to  possess  ft 
himself  and  to  advocate  its  claims  ooUie 
hearts  of  his  fellow  men.  If  he  betrava 
his  trust  and  lapses  in  conduct,  from  t&e 
high  duty  imposed  on  him  by  the  Provi- 
dence whose  noble  gifts  ot^nim  sre 
his  ch>wn  and  ornament,  he  must  fed 
the  degradation  more  intensely  and  taate 
more  keenly  the  bitterness  of  remara«. 
But  whatever  the  bitterness  and  thedto- 
grace  consequent  on  the  sensuality  isto 
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wlucli  he  may  iall  it  is  not  for  him  to 
fiir  to  betray  his  nature  as  to  advocate 
the  wrong  or  to  conoeal  or  defend  his 
weakness.  He  upholds  the  cause  of 
truth  even  when  his  conduct  deserves 
her  censure.  It  is  in  this  sense,  as  we 
think,  that  Mr.  Bryants  to  be  understood 
where  he  speaks  of  Bums  as  iksfrailett 
and  kmutitst  of  men.  The  frailty  was  in- 
cidental to  the  poet  as  to  other  men. 
He  was  like  all  the  sons  of  Adam,  prone 
to  err,  but  he  saw  the  error  clearly,  felt 
it  acutely,  confessed  it  frankly,  and  in 
this  view  may  be  called  the  honestest  of 
men — his  avowal  of  vice  was  the  most 
ample,  and,  unlike  that  of  the  older  poets 
of  Israel,  it  did  not  wait  upon  the  accusa- 
tion. If  in  his  humiliation  before  his 
feUow  men,  he  caught  at  the  divine  gifts 
with  which  GSod  had  endowed  him — ^the 
ray  from  Heaven— and  so  strove  to  cover 
faimeelf  with  this  celestial  parfoply  from 
the  jeers  and  contu  mely  of  coarser  minds, 
let  us  pardon  the  effort  although  we 
deem  it  a  mistake  and  are  assured  that 
no  light  from  Heaven  ever  leads  to  sen- 
suality or  vice. 

From  a  similar  want  of  caution  in 
limiting  hissutements,  Mr.  Bryan  seems 
to  impute  to  the  poetic  character  fitful- 
ness  or  weakness  in  action.  It  was  im- 
poesible  for  him  in  a  short  essay  or  ora- 
tion to  delineate  with  sufficient  fullness 
the  various  topics  embraced  by  his  sub- 
ject. If  he  appears  therefore  to  give  a 
greater  degree  of  emphasis  to  some  one 
or  other  of  them  it  is  natural  and  almost 
unavoidable.  The  meditative  character 
of  the  poet,  his  devotion  to  nature,  his 
habits  of  observation  whether  turned  to 
external  objects  or  to  his  own  heart,  are 
prominent  traits  in  the  poetic  mind,  and 
aio  necessarily  enlarged  upon.  So  far 
aa  these  dispositions  are  indulged,  or 
while  indulged,  they  unfit  their  possessor 
fer  the  *'  bustle  of  resort"  which,  as  Mil- 
toa  tells  tts,  ruffies  and  impairs  the  wings 
€^  genius.  It  is  in  solitude  with  her 
^'best  nurse  contemplation"  that  wisdom 
piumee  ktr  feaihers  and  prepares  for  her 
noblest  flighu.  So  far  then  as  the  exer- 
ciae  of  the  poetic  faculty  is  concerned,  it 
ia  natural  and  inevitable  that  the  poet 
ahoold  be  averse  from  action,  or  weak 
to  the  extent  that  aversion  would  pro- 
dnceor  impUf  vfeakneee.  His  vocation 
teiMla  to  withdraw  him  from  the  world*s 
ocdinary  pursuiu.  It  is  to  the  extent  of 
tJila  opinion  only  that  we  understand 
Mr.  Biyan  to  go.  He  does  not  deny  to 
the  poet  mbilitif  for  moion.  If  the  poet 
^ere  content  to  bury  his  talent  and  to 
betake  himself  to  the  coarse  arena  of 
wealth  or  power  he  might  contend  with 
pcweiM  peculiarly  his  own.  But  the 
diTtae  gifts  would  be  in  abeyance.  It 
iwns  not  while  immersed  in  civil  broils 
and  the  fighu  of  foetioaa  that  Daat^  pro- 


duced the  divine  Comedy,  nor  while 
Milton  labored  at  his  noble  task  of  de- 
fending the  liberties  of  his  country  did 
the  Muse  visit  him  nightly  with  the  vis^ 
ions  of  Paradise  Lost.  It  was  in  poverty 
and  seclusion  while  in  the  world,  but 
not  of  it,  that  this  fire  of  inspiration 
glowed  brightest  in  the  poet's -heart. 

In  this  manner  only  would  we  inter- 
pret Mr.  Bryan's  opinion  in  relation  to 
the  unpractical  nature  of  the  poetic  char- 
acter. Although  the  passages  which 
you  have  quoted,  taken  hprnn.  fairly  ad- 
mit of  the  conclusions  to  which  you  have 
come,  yet  we  are  convinced  that  he  can- 
not intend  to  advance  any  opinion  that 
would  derogate  from  the  force  or  excel- 
lence of  the  poetic  character  when  we 
see  him  earnestly  and  enthusiastically 
engaged  in  welcoming  the  advent  of  the 
poet  as  a  great  event  to  the  moral 
worlds  in  crowning  him  with  laurel  and 
elevating  him  into  the  position  of  sage 
and  teacher — the  ornament  and  benefac- 
tor of  the  world.  Whether  you  accept 
this  interpretation  of  Mr.  Bryan's  creed 
or  not  we  are  convinced  that  you  will 
not  be  unwilling  to  find  that  his  opinions 
are  susceptible  of  an  explanation  com- 
patible with  the  dignity  of  the  poetic 
character  and  the  cause  of  truth  and 
virtue. 


A  writer  in  the  Mobile  Register,  who 
seems  to  be  a  veritable  Dogberry  in  his 
way,  except  that  not  content  with  <*writ- 
ing  down"  his  own  character,  and  in- 
tellectual status,  he  aspires  to  decide 
upon  the  capacity  of  others,  alludes  to 
the  article  on  Jffferson  that  graced  our 
last  number  in  a  paragraph,  the  first  two 
sentences  of  which  are  false,  while  the 
conclusion  is  that  of  one  who  is  not 
"more,"  but  considerably  " i^«  than  a 
simpleton !" 

Thus  speaks  our  critic : 

**  The  author  studiously  seeks  to  dis- 
parage Mr.  Jeflerson  as  well  as  General 
Washington.  He  is  evidently  some  par- 
tisan of  John  C.  Hamilton.  How  can 
we  otherwise  account  for  the  following 
ridiculous  statement?  "Some  slight 
misunderstanding  occurred,  and  Hamil- 
ton resigned,  and  although  the  General 
(Washington)  made  advances  to  a  rteon- 
itiliation,  the  Secretary  refused  to  return 
to  his  post.  It  may  be  asked,  why  did 
he  not  resign  before  ?  His  son  has  late- 
ly answered  the  question  substantially. 
The  Aid  (Hamilton)  was  patri^ieaUy 
sacrificing  himseV  to  the  reputation  of 
his  commander,  sustaining  the  revolution 
by  directing  its  chief  and  promoting  the 
general  good  of  the  country  at  theeaepenee 
of  his  ownJ*^  Comment  is  not  necessary, 
lor  the  author  who  could  pen  such  a 
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paraf^aph  mutt  be  more  than  a  aimple- 
ton.** 

To  which  muddle-beaded  assertion, 
the  Charleston  Courier  makes  the  fol- 
lowing clever  reply : 

*'And  what  must  be  thought  of  the 
editor  who  could  turn  into  solemn  asser- 
tion  a  delicate  thrust  of  irony,  which,  if 
it  be  "  not  so  deep  as  a  well  nor  so  wide 
as  a  church  door,  is  enough — 'twill  serve'* 
— for  any  locality  out  of  the  latitude  of 
Mobile  1  The  AtguUr  could  not  have 
read  attentively  the  article  in  question. 
or  it  would  have  seen  that  while  the  au- 
thor  is  so  careful  in  his  statements  and 
inferences  as  to  become  the  partisan  of 
nobody,  he  has  yet  a  sincere  admiration 
and  reverence  for  the  character  of  Wash- 
ington, and  without  any  particular  infat- 
uation upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  John  C. 
Hamilton  or  his  respected  progenitor. — 
Our  Mobile  critic  has  the  best  title  to 
bis  own  epithets.  He  had  better  try 
again,  and  take  care  next  time  lest 
'Like  the  strange  missile  which  the 

Australian  throws* 
Your  verbal  hotwurang  slaps  you  on  the 


Southern  gentlemen  who  indul|^  their 
hospitable  instincts  in  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  "  distinguished  strang- 
ers** are  sometimes  unfortunate  in  the 
character  of  their  guests !  An  instance 
of  ingratftnde  has  occurred  lately  of  a 
particularly  aggravating  nature.  The 
little  Scotch  DMpgerel-ist  Mackay  (pro- 
nounced Mac-Effe^)  who  was  recently 
petted  and  feasted  to  the  content  of  heart 
and  stomach  in  Charleston,  and  other 
Southern  cities,  describes  what  he  saw 
in  a  late  trip  down  the  Mississippi,  in  the 
ibllowisg  mellifluous  lines : 

'*  And  here,  oh  shame  to  Freedom !  that 

boasts  with  tongue  and  pen, 
We  took  on  board  a  'cargo*  of  miserable 

men; 
A  freight  of  human  creatures,  bartered, 

bought  and  sold 
Like  hogs,  or  sheep,  or  poultry — ^the  liv- 
ing blood  for  gold ; — 
And   then  I  groaned  remorseful,  and 

thought,  in  pity  strong, 
A  onrse  might  fall  upon  mm  for  suffering 

the  wrong — 
A  curse  upon  the  cargo — a  curse  upon 

the  ship, 
Pantinff,  moaning,  groaning,  dSM99»  the 
Mieeieeifpr 
*<  We  suppose,**  says  John  Mitchel  in 
his  splritecl  paper,  the  CiHzenf  *<that 
•ome  Southern  people  may  be  a  little 
surprised  at  this.  Yet  they  ought  to  be 
surprised  if  it  were  otherwise.  They 
might  know  that  this  little  *poet*  makes 
his  little  living  by  writing  and  singing  pre- 


cisely what  his  British  readers  think,  or 
think  that  they  think,  or  think  it  polkic 
to  make  believe  that  they  think.  He  is 
**  poet  for  the  milUon**  because  he  is  the 
laureate  of  the  current  cant  and  balder- 
dash of  the  day.  He  is  afraid,  yon  ob- 
serve, of  a  curse  falling  upon  the  Britons 
for  suffering  such  cargoes  to  be  put  on 
board  at  Memphis.  And  this  is  just 
what  every  Briton  will  relish  ;  for  the 
true  Briton  (of  the  million  class)  k>ves 
to  be  told  that  whatever  takes  place  in 
the  world  takes  place  by  his  permission. 

*'  We  never  heard,  before,  of  this  dis- 
tinguished man*s  'Popular  Delusions^* 
nor  ever  saw  anv  line  of  his  verses  bel- 
ter than  the  dullest  doggerel :  and  ac- 
cordingly, while  he  was  lecturing  in 
^avannah  and  Charleston  (upon  sulgeeu 
which  he  can  never  begin  to  understand) 
we  did,  in  this  Soimnuut  Citizbk,  in 
reply  to  a  correspondent,  decline  to 
swell  the  unmeaning  gforification— did 
most  unpolitdy  pronounce  the  poet  a 
blockhead — and  recommend  *  out  worst 
enemy'  to  go  to  hear  him  recite  his  owu 
verses. 

**  Certainly  the  people  of  the  UnUed 
States  have  a  ravenous  appetite  for  'die- 
tinguished  strangers,*  when  they  can 
swallow  this  sort  of  creature  ;  and  we 
are  not  sorry  when  the  creature  dia- 
agrees  with  them.** 


The  consummation  of  the  patriotic  de- 
sign of  that  spirited  corps  the  Waehimg- 
ton  Light  Infantry^  in  the  completion 
of  a  monument  to  Col.  William  Waab- 
ington  and  his  wife,  was  distinguished 
by  an  imposing  public  display.  An  Ora- 
tion admirably  clear  in  style,  and  fefty 
in  sentiment,  was  delivered  on  the  oeon- 
sion  by  our  immediate  Oongressiottnl 
representative,  the  Hon.  Wm.  Poirher 
Miles,  which  was  preceded  by  a  stirring 
Odey  from  the  pen  of  one  among  onr 
most  vigorous  and  accomplished  wrfters, 
Dr.  Samuel  Henry  Dickson. 

The  Address,  and  the  poem  have  been 
extensively  published  already,  but  not- 
withstanding this,  we  cannot  resist  the 
pleasure  of  making  some  extracts  fironi 

Mr.  Miles*  address  conclude*  with  the 
following  manly  and    impressive  Inn- 

''The  simple  monument,  gentlemen, 
now  before  us,  is  dearer  to  my  heart 
than  would  be  the  most  gorgeous  palace 
which  trade  and  commerce  ever  reared. 
It  is  a  monument  to  patriotism,  to  Tslor, 
to  manly  worth,  to  womanly  virtoe,  to 
conjugal  aflection,  to  all  the  endeannv 
virtues  which  surround  and  sanctify  the 
domestic  hearth.  Many  monuiaea&a 
more  imposing  have  been  erected  to 
greater  Captains— but  this  is  peculiar 
and  unlike  them  all    The  moanmeata 
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of  Alexander  and  of  C98«r  represented 
them  as  gods — isolated  from  their  kind 
— with  none  of  the  sacred  charities  of 
home.  No  ray  of  their  lustre  could  fall 
on  the  repudiated  wife — the  discarded 
mistress.  Blenheim,  which  a  nation's 
gratitude  reared  for  the  Great  Duke,  bore 
on  none  of  its  inscriptions  the  name  of 
the  imperious  Sarah,  who  ruled  and 
tormented,  while  she  loved  him.  None 
of  Napoleon's  pompons  memorials  of  his 
glory  and  his  egotism  unite  his  memory 
with  the  partner  of  his  career — who 
idolized  the  man  before  he  dreamed  of 
being  the  Emperor — the  tender,  the  Ioy- 
ing,  the  broken-hearted  Josephine.  The 
lame  of  the  Iron  Duke  is  not  in  any  way 
associated  with  his  domestic  life.  Nor, 
happy  as  was  the  great  Washington  in 
his  union  with  the  partner  of  his  sorrows 
and  his  joys,  does  any  monument  to  him 
shadow  forth  his  fire-side  virtues.  It  may 
be  said  these  men  were  two  great  in 
higher  spheres,  to  render  it  appropriate 
to  mtngle  with  their  proud  laurels  the 
simple  flowers  of  home  affection.  Per- 
haps so.  But  still  it  is  pleasant  and 
grateful  for  us  in  commemorating  the 
career  of  a  citizen-soldier  and  patriot,  to 
mark  at  the  same  time  our  aflectlonate 
veneration  for  the  women  of  the  Rero- 
lution.  Through  all  the  varying  scenes 
of  that  eventful  contest  their  hearts  never 
sank — their  spirits  never  flagged.  In 
triumph  and  defeat — in  joy  and  sorrow 
— in  sunshine  and  in  gloom — their  con- 
stancy, their  fortitude,  their  sympathy 
ebeered  the  patriot  hosts  and  nerved 
their  arms.  With  their  own  hands  they 
were  wont  to  gird  on  the  swords  of  their 
husbands,  their  brothers,  their  sons,  and 
tbeJr  lovers,  and  with  smiles  they  sent 
them  to  the  field.  Their  tears  they  sup- 
pressed until  in  the  solitude  of  their 
chambers — prostrate  on  their  knees  I)e- 
fore  the  throne  of  God — with  the  thunder 
of  the  fight  frequently  booming  in  their 
ears,  they  sobbed  out  their  prayers  for 
the  safety  of  their  loved  ones  and  the 
deliverance  of  their  country.  But  when 
the  battle  was  done,  and  wounded  friends 
and  foes  were  borne  back,  covered  in 
gore  and  writhing  in  pain,  their  fortitude 
mad  serenity  returned,  and  the  same 
hands  which  armed  the  combatants  now 
boand  up  their  wounds  and  smoothed 
their  couch  of  suffering.  Hallowed  for- 
ever be  the  memory  of  our  Revolution- 
ay  mothers ! 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  Washington  Light 
Inlantry,  my  task  is  done.  How  Imper- 
lectly  it  has  been  accomplished,  no  one, 
I  am  sure,  can  feel  more  sensibly  than 
mveelf.  Still,  I  thank  you  for  the  honor 
which  you  have  done  me  in  allowing  me 
to  associate  my  name  with  an  occasion 
•o  interesting  as  the  present.  It  is  one 
which  must  not  only  forever  occupy  a 
bright  page  in  the  annals  of  your  gallant 


corps,  but  stand  out  prominently  in  our 
local  history.  The  pageant  of  to-day  is 
passing  away.  The  military  display  and 
civic  prc»cession  will  soon  be  over.  The 
assembled  crowd  of  age,  and  youth,  and 
beauty  are  about  to  disperse.  You  will 
soon  doff*  your  military  trappings,  and 
to-morrow  mingle  in  the  peaceful  avoca- 
tions of  vour  daOy  life.  This  *City  of 
the  Dead*  will  cease  to  echo  the  strains  of 
your  martial  music,  and  relapse  into  its 
accustomed  silence.  But  the  beautiful 
monument  before  us  will  remain,  ap- 
pealing with  mute  eloquence  to  coming 
generations  never  to  forget  the  ancient 
glory  of  the  Commonwealth— never  to 
prove  unworthy  inheritors  of  her  renown. 
Long  may  it  stand !  keeping  alive,  in 
the  hearts  of  our  children's  children,  the 
proud  memories  which  cluster  around 
the  name  of  William  Washington!  Long 
ma^it  stand,  with  our  sunny  skies  beam- 
ing bright  radiance  upon  its  summit,  and 
flowers  from  the  soil  which  he  loved, 
shedding  their  perfume  as  incense  at  its 
base!  But  should  the  dark  day  ever 
come — blacker  than  the  blackest  in  the 
Revolution — ^when  patridlfsm  grows  cold 
and  courage  slackens,  when  public  faith 
and  private  virtue  decay,  then  may  the 
lightnings  of  heaven  level  in  the  dust 
and  forever  obliterate  what  would  be  no 
longer  a  monument  of  his  glory,  but  a 
testimony  of  our  shame  T' 

We  quote  from  the  **  Inaugural  Ode*' 
the  stanzas  which  appear  to  us  the  most 
striking : 

The  sun  sinks  calmly  in  the  west, 
Gorgeous,  in  crimson  glorv  drest : 
What,  though  the  stormy  day 
In  tumult  passed  away ! 
What,  though  the  misty  morn 
Broke  chill,  and  all  forlorn. 

In  melancholy  twilight  dusk  and  gray ; 
And  turbulent  noontide  glared  through 

rain  and  cloud, 
And  thunders  muttered  loud — 
And  the  wild  lightnings  flashed  across 

the  sky, 
Dazzling  the  startled  eye ! 
The  evening  zephyr  gently  blows. 
The  evening  light  serenely  glows ; 
The  yellow  ray 
Shines  far  away. 

Reflected  bright  from  spire  and  hall. 
And  the  blue  arch  bends  over  all : 
'   While  the  whole  scene  is  bathed  in 
soft  repose. 

Twas  thus  Our  Hero's  life. 

Begun  in  days  of  turmoil  and  defiance, — 

Coursing  along  through  years  of  weary 

strife— 
(A  dark  and  devastating  flood 
Of  civil  contest,  tears  and  blood) — 
Glided  at  last  into  a  quiet  home 
Of  peace  and  rest,  and  grave  delight  and 

joyance : 
Where  nothing  rude 
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Gould  dare  intrude, 

Or  ever  in  that  charmed  circle  come : 

Eldea's  fimt,  best  aad  most  persistent 

blessing — 
There  the  luxurious  and  genial  sooth 
Breathed  from  her  warm  and  perfumed 
mouthy  • 

All  thoughts  and  feelings  gentle  and 
caressing. 
His  heart's  anections,  all  were  centred 

hefe; 
He  dwelt  with  us ;  his  honored  dust 

lies  near; 
We  loved  him  living ;  still  we  priae 

his  fame, 
And  place  this  tablet  to  preserve  for 
aye  his  cherished  name. 

His  name  itself  a  heritage  of  glory! — 
His  deeds  shine  forth  throughout  our 

countiy's  story ; 
Well  known  his  bearing,  proud  and  high, 
His  stalwart  form,  his  eagle  eve. 
Where  danger  led  he  followed  fast. 
And  his  loud  shout  and  trumpet  blast 
Gave  dreaded  signal  to  his  enemy. 
Warning  of  briefest  space  to  turn  and  fly. 
Like  &bled  Centaur,  from  his  well 

trained  steed, 
Inseparable,  he  hung  upon  the  foe ; 
And  ever  and  anon  some  sudden  blow 
Proclaimed  his  presence ;  for  with  him 

the  deed 
Was  quick  upon  the  vehement  thought : 
The    stern    resolve  to    instant    action 

wrought. 
In  yooth-inured  to  hardy  self-denial, 
In  fiery  manhood  lit  for  every  trial. 
Eager  he  sprung  to  bare  his  ready  blade 
Against  the  host  who  came  our  shores 

to  invade, 
And,  far  and  wide, 
Consumed  our  harvests,  and  our  fruitful 

lands 
Made  desolate  with  their  rude  and  bloody 

hands, 
In  robbery  and  murder  deeply  dyed. 

Can  we  then  wonder  that  our  Wash- 

INOT0N8, 

And  all  thegallant  youth  of  that  fell  time. 
Resolute  to  redress  such  ruthless  crime. 
Should  n'se  in  fierce  rebellion  and  con- 
spire ! 
That  mothers  should  yield  up  their  much 

loved  sons, 
Wrath  nerve  the  man  and  rouse  his  aged 

sire, 
And  the  whole  land  be  wrapt  in  blood 
and  fire ! 

Light  lie  the  turf  on  all  our  sacred  dead, 
Who  toiled  to  save  us  from  such  foul 

disgrace ; 
Over  their  ashes  softly  let  us  tread, 
And.  on  our  fond  records,  familiar  read. 
Their  names  find  ever  a  most  cherished 

place ; 
Let  every  battle-field  its  tumulus  have. 


And  e'ea  our  Bameletf  soldiery  a  storied 

grave. 
Let  us  no  longer  blush,  when  asked  to 

show 
The  tomb  where  Gmssna  lies  moulder- 
ing below ; 
Let  well-wrought  urn  or  obelisk,  point- 
ing high, 
Tell  us  where  Davik,  Makion,  Smrm 

lie; 
And  more  than  all,  and  far  above  the  reel 
And  dear  to  every  patriotic  breast. 
Let  us  redeem  and  oonseerate  for  ever 
That  holy  spot  on  proud  Virginia's  river — 
The  Mecca  of  our  Nation's  heart,  the 

shrine 
Supreme  in  our  afiections^ — not  divine- 
But  only  less  than  that — Mount  Yemon'a 

soil. 
Secured  and  set  apart  with  grateful  toil: 
The  garden  of  our  country,  crowned,  and 

filled 
With  all  the  glories  of  the  rising  mom ; 
With  every  beauty,   that   beat  artisu 

skilled 
To  plant,  to  paint,  to  sculpture,  to  adorn, 
Can  heap  around,  within,  about  the  place, 
Where  dwelt  and  died  the  noblest  of  our 
race. 

Soldiers,  whose  pious  care 
Has  raised,  to  decorate  your  native  aofl 
With  lasting  radiance  of  the  name  yon 
bear, 
This  monumental  pile ; 
Remember  that  you  hold,  in  sacred  trust, 
From  her  whose  heart  lies  buried  with 

his  dust, 
(A  generous  confidence,  most  worthily 

t>laced,) 
^  orious  banner,  faded,  pierced  and 
•      *'worn — 

A  venerable  relic,  proudly  borne : 
Such  guardianship  the  noblest  knigliU 
had  graced ! 
Long  in  your  faithful  keeping  may  it 

wave, 
In  honor  of  the  true,  the  free,  the  brave ! 
Read  here  your  lofty  mission — thus  im- 
pressed, 
Filling  with  ardor  everv  youthful  breast : 
To  fix  with  fond  record  each  fading  trace 
Of  valorous  deeds,  and  point  their  hal- 
lowed place. 
Haste  ye  to  allot  them  now,  ere  cold  delay 
Or  Time's  slow  finger  smooth  each  Use 

away; 
Stamp  them  instone  and  iron— thus  tolaat 
Until  our  Ns^ion's  very  life  is  past. 
Fulfil  your   task— as   you  have  nohlj 

wroiight ; 
Mark  every  field,  mountain,  or  wood,  or 

plain. 
Where  Freedom's  battles — lost  or  mm — 

were  fought ; 
No  drop  of  patriot  blood  was  shed  in  vain. 
Give  thus  a  great  example  to  oor  a^^. 
And  make  our  wide  domain  one  briglit 
historic  page. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


BteoBteti^fu  of  tk$  Last  Days  of  ShMw 
andB^ron.  ByB,J,  Tnlawny.  Tick- 
nor  and  FUUs.  Boston:  1858. 

This  it  a  book  which  everybody  In- 
eliaed  to  literary  or  biographical  details, 
will  read  with  avidity. 

It  is  written  io  a  clear,  manly,  straight- 
forward style,  and  is  entirely  free  from 
verbosity  and  tedious  minuteness.  It 
contains  nothing,  perhaps,  essentially 
new  as  regards  the  eharaetsrs  of  Byron 
and  Shelley;  but  the  opinions  of  the  more 
judicious  portion  of  the  public  concern- 
ingthese  two  poets,  are,  upon  the  whole, 
fnlly  confirmed.  The  American  Press, 
in  criticising  the  work,  have  very  gen- 
erally accused  the  author  of  gross  par- 
tiality; and  one  prominent  paper  now 
on  our  table,  {The  Horns  Journal^)  goes 
so  &r  as  to  say,  that  Mr.  Trelawny  was 
"  stung  into  hatred  by  Byron's  superi- 
ority of  personal  prssence^"  and  has 
therefore  *'  maliciously  disparaged  him, 
whUe  *the  humility  of  Shelley,  and  his 
ignorance  of  the  world,  enabled  Tre- 
lawny to  eondsscsnd  to  himJ  " 

What  does  the  Journal  mean  by  "  By- 
ron's superioriif  of  personal  prsssnee  f^ 
Trelawny,  as  we  happen  to  know,  is, 
or  was,  when  in  his  prime,  a  handsome 
and  manly  fellow,  the  veiy  type  of*  a 
vifforons  devil-may-care  Englishman, 
with  no  deformity  of  face,  or  frame, 
skilled  in  all  bodily  sports  and  exercises, 
(upon  such  points  Byron  often  deferred 
to  his  judgment,)  and  probably  the  last 
individual  in  the  world  to  look  upon  Lord 
Byron's  "  personal  presence,"  imposing 
tiKkugh  it  were,  as  too  *' superior"  to  be 
comfortably  tolerated !  If,  however,  the 
Journal  means  that  his  Lordship's  man- 
ner towards  his  friend  TnE,  (as  he  fa- 
miliarly called  him,)  frequently  partook 
of  the  haughtiness  of  his  aristocratic 
birth,  or  of  tne  quietly-asserted  dignity  of 
Tnatly  superior  genius,  where,  let  us  ask, 
te  the  proof?  The  whole  tendency,  not 
only  of  Trelawny's  narrative,  which 
might  be  distrusted,  but  of  Shelley's  and 
Bjrron's  letters,  as  also  of  the  corres- 
pondence of  Williams,  and  Mrs.  Shelley, 
shows  that  if  ever  any  human  being  be- 
held Byron  en  diskabiUe  that  he\n% 
was  the  writer  of  the  book  before  us ! 

Their  intercourse  appears,  for  the 
most  part,  to  have  been  intimate,  cordial, 
and  on  a  Iboting  of  perfect  equality. 


What  is  related  of  Bjrron's  penurious- 
ness,  his  wayward  temper,  his  fits  of 
morose  gloom,  and  his  occasional  ex- 
hibitions of  sordid  and  selfish  egdism, 
receives  an  incidental  confirmation  from 
the  recorded  testimony  of  every  pwrson 
whose  knowledge  of  his  character  ex- 
tended beyond  that  of  a  mere  visiting  or 
bowing  acquaintance !  The  purpose  of 
Trelawny's  book  required  that  he 
should  speak  of  these  things  with  some 
degree  of  freedom ;  what  is  said,  falls 
inevitably  into  the  natural  current  of  the 
narrative,  and  is  stated  so  much  as  a 
matter  of  course,  with  a  few  attempts  to 
extenuate,  and  not  one  to  exaggerate 
or  color  a  shade  even,  beyond  what  the 
evidenoe  shows  to  be  truth,  that  we  feel 
inclined  to  pronounce  the  statement  of 
The  Home  Jonmalhoth  untenable  and  ri- 
diculous !  Mr.  Trelawny t  as  our  readers 
will  discover,  if  they  follow  us  to  the 
end  of  this  review,  has  quite  enough  to 
answer  for,  upon  another  and  important 
point,  to  make  it  at  all  necessary  unduly 
to  disparage  him  where  proof  is  want- 
ing to  sustain  the  accusation ! 

We  propose  to  analyze  these  "  Recol- 
lections" with  some  care,  and  on  this 
account  we  begin  at  the  beginning.  Mr. 
Trelawny  in  the  summer  of  1819,  was 
at  Ouchy,  a  village  on  the  margin  of  ths 
lake  of  Geneva.  One  morning  he  walked 
to  Lausanne  to  breakfast  at  the  hotel 
with  a  friend,  Capt.  Daniel  Roberts,  of 
the  navy.  Roberts  was  out  sketching, 
but  presently  came  in  accompanied  by 
two  English  ladies,  with  whom  he  had 
made  acquaintance  while  drawing,  and 
whom  he  brought  back  to  the  hotel. 
The  husband  of  one  of  them  soon  fol 
lowed.  Trelawny  saw  by  their  utilita- 
rian garb,  and  the  blisters  and  blotches 
on  their  cheeks,  lips  and  noses,  that 
they  were  pedestrian  tourists,  fresh  from 
the  snow-covered  mountains.  "The 
man,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "was  evidently 
a  denizen  of  the  north,  his  accent  harsh, 
skin  white,  of  an  angular  and  bony  build, 
and  self-confident  and  dogmatic  in  his 
opinions.  The  precision  and  quaintness 
of  his  language,  as  well  as  his  eccentric 
remarks  on  common  things,  stimulated 
my  mind.  Our  icy  Islanders  thaw  rapidly 
when  they  have  drifted  into  warmer 
latitudes:  broken  loose  from  its  anti- 
social system,  mystic  castes,  coteries, 
sets,  and  sects,  they    lay  aside  their 
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parse-proud  tuft-hunting,  and  toadying 
ways,  and  are  very  apt  to  run  riot  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  their  senaea." 

"To  return  to  our  breakfast.  The 
travelers,  flushed  with  health,  delighted 
with  their  excursion,  and  with  appetites 
earned  by  bodily  and  mental  activity, 
were  in  such  hi^h  spirits,  that  Roberts 
and  I  caught  the  infection  of  their  mirth ; 
we  talked  as  loud  and  asfaat  as  if  under 
the  exhilarating  influence  of  champagne, 
instead  of  such  a  sedatire  compound  as 
eafe  au  laU,  I  can  rescue  nothing  out 
of  oblivion  but  a  few  last  words.  The 
strans^er  expressed  his  disgust  at  the 
introduction  of  carriages  into  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  Switserland,  and  at  the 
old  fogies  who  used  them. 

^  As  to  the  arbitrary,  pitiless,  Godless 
wretches,"  he  exclaimed,  **who  have 
removed  nature's  landmarks  by  cutting 
roads  through  Alps  and  Apennines,  until 
all  things  are  reduced  to  the  same  dead 
level,  they  will  be  arraigned  hereafter 
with  the  unjust ;  thev  have  robbed  the 
best  specipens  of  what  men  should  be, 
of  their  freeholds  in  the  mountains;  the 
eagle,  the  black  cock,  and  the  red  deer, 
they  have  tamed  or  exterminated.  The 
lover  of  nature  can  nowhere  find  a  soli- 
tary nook  to  contemplate  her  beauties. 
Yesterday,"  he  continued,  **  at  the  break 
of  day,  I  scaled  the  most  rugged  height 
within  my  reach ;  it  looked  inaccessible ; 
this  pleasant  delusion  was  quickly  dis- 
pelled ;  I  was  rudely  started  out  of  a 
deep  reverie  by  the  accursed  jarring, 
jingling,  and  rumbling  of  a  cal^he.  and 
harsh  voices  that  drowned  the  torrent's 
all" 

The  stranger,  now  hearing  a  oodudo- 
tion  in  the  street,  sprang  on  his  feet, 
looked  out  of  the  winaow,  and  rung  the 
bell  violentlv. 

''  Waiter/'  he  said,  "  is  that  our  car- 
riage ?  Why  did  you  not  tell  us  ?  Come, 
lasses,  be  stirring,  the  freshness  of  the 
day  is  gone,  xou  may  rejoice  in  not 
having  to  walk;  there  Is  a  chance  of 
saving  the  remnants  of  skin  the  sun  has 
left  on  our  chins  and  noses, — tonday  we 
shall  be  stewed  instead  of  barbecued." 

'*0n  their  learing  the  room  to  get  ready 
for  their  journey,  my  friend  Roberts  told 
me  the  strangers  were  the  poet  Words- 
worth, his  wife  and  sister." 

Not  lonff  after,  the  travelers  re-ap- 
peared. Trelawny,  who  had  just  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Shelley's  **  Queen 
Mab"^^ — (of  the  poet  personally,  he  then 
knew  nothing,)--asked  Wordsworth  ab- 
ruptlv  what  he  thought  of  Shelley? 

**  Nothing,"  he  replied,  quite  as  ab- 
ruptly ! 

Trelawny  looked  his  surprise,  upon 
which  Wordsworth  added : 

"  A  poet  who  has  not  produced  a  good 
poem  before  he  is  twenty-five,  we  may 


conclude  eannat  and  iiMisf  tnff  do  aoP* 
— an  opinion,  by  the  way,  which  does 
little  credit  to  the  judgment  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  "Excursion." 

A  week  or  two  subsequent  to  this 
conversation,  Trelawny  wenttoGenevm, 
where  he  was  introduced  to  £.  E.  WM- 
liaros  and  Thomas  Medwin,  both  of 
them  English  Lieutenants,  on  half-pAy. 
The  latter  impressed  his  new  compos- 
ion  wfth  a  desire  to  know  Shelley.  He 
(Medwin)  had  known  him  from  child- 
hood ;  he  talked  of  nothing  but  the  in- 
spired boy,  and  so,  irrespective  of  hia 
genius,  everybodv  who  Ksfened  to  the 
eulogium,  desired  also  to  see  and  know 
him. 

This  desire,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Tre- 
lawny, was  gratified  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year.  After  the  interlude 
of  a  tiresome  sojourn  in  London,  he  set 
out  to  join  his  friend  Williams,  who  had 
been  living  for  months  previous  in  Italy. 
Trelawny  found  him  and  his  wile 
pleasantly  established  on  the  Lung 
'Amo  in  risa.  with  the  Shelleys  forthetr 
neighbors.  *<The  Williams's,"  he  says, 
"  received  me  in  their  earnest,  corAal 
manner;  we  had  a  great  deal  to  oom- 
municate  to  each  other,  and  were  in 
loud  and  animated  conversation,  when 
I  was  rather  put  out  by  observing  in  the 
passage  near  the  open  door,  opposite  to 
where  I  sat,  a  pair  of  glittering  eyes 
steadily  fixed  on  mine ;  it  was  too  dark 
to  make  out  whom  they  belonged  to. 
With  the  acuteness  of  a  woman,  Mrs. 
Williams's  eyes  followed  the  direction 
of  mine,  and  g^ing  to  the  doorway,  she 
laughingly  said, 

"  Come  in,  Shelley,  it's  only  our  friend 
Tre  just  arrived." 

Swiftly  gliding  In,  blushing  like  a  gki, 
a  tall  thin  stripling  held  out  both  bis 
hands;  and  altbougn  I  could  hardlj  be- 
lieve as  I  looked  at  his  flushed,  femi- 
nine, and  artless  face  that  it  could  be  the 
poet,  I  returned  his  warm  pressure. 
After  the  ordinary  greetings  and  oonrte- 
sies  he  sat  down  and  listened.  I  was 
silent  from  astonishment :  was  it  possi- 
ble this  mild-k)okioff,  beardless  hof^ 
could  be  the  veritable  monster  at  war 
with  all  the  world? — excommunicated 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  deprived 
of  his  civil  rights  by  the  fiat  of  a  grim 
Lord  Chancellor,  discarded  by  every 
member  of  his  family,  and  denounced  by 
the  n'val  sages  of  our  literature  as  the 
founder  of  a  Satanic  school?  I  could 
not  believe  it ;  it  must  be  a  hoax.  He 
was  habited  like  a  boy,  in  a  black  jacket 
and  trowsers,  which  he  seemed  to  have 
outgrown,  or  his  tailor,  as  is  the  coston, 
had  most  shamefully  stinted  him  In  his 
"  sizings."  Mrs.  Williams  saw  my  em* 
barrassment,  and  to  relieve  me  asked 
Shelley  what  book  he  had  in  his  hand  ? 
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His  fiieo  brightened,  and  he  answered 
briskly, 

^'Calderon's  Magico  Prodigioso,  I  am 
translating  some  pas,sage8  in  it." 

"Oh, read  it  to  as!" 

Shoved  off  from  the  shore  of  common- 
place incidents  that  could  not  interest 
him,  and  fairly  launched  on  a  theme  that 
did,  he  instantly  became  oblivious  of 
everything  but  the  book  in  his  hand. 
The  masterly  manner  in  which  he 
analvsed  the  genius  of  the  author,  his 
kcid  interpretation  of  the  storv,  and  the 
ease  with  which  he  translated  into  our 
tenguagethe  most  subtle  and  imaginative 
passages  of  the  Spanish  poet,  were  mar- 
vebus,  as  was  his  command  of  the  two 
hmguages.  After  this  touch  of  his  quality 
I  no  longer  doubted  his  identity;  a  dead 
•ilence  ensued ;  looking  up,  I  asked, 

"Where  is  he?" 

Mrs.  Williams  said,  "  Who  ?  Shelley  ? 
Oh,  be  comes  and  goes  like  a  spirit,  no 
one  knows  when  or  where." 

Presently  he  reappeared  with  Mrs. 
Shelley.  She  brought  us  back  from  the 
ideal  world  Shelley  had  left  us  in,  to  the 
real  one,  welcomed  me  to  Italy,  and 
asked  me  the  news  of  London  and  Paris, 
the  new  books,  operas,  and  bonnets, 
marriages,  murders,  and  other  marvels." 

The  very  next  day,  in  company  with 
Shelley,  Trelawny  went  to  the  Palazzo 
LaDfranchi,the  residence  of  Lord  Byron. 
He  thus  describes  his  first  impressions 
of ''the Pilgrim:" 

^  We  entered  a  large  marble  hall,  as- 
eeaded  a  giant  staircase,  passed  through 
aa  equally  lar^  room  over  the  hall,  and 
were  shown  into  a  smaller  apartment 
which  had  books  and  a  billiard-table  in 
te.  A  surly-looking  bnll-dog  (Moretto) 
aaaounced  us,  by  growling,  and  the  Pil- 
grim instantly  advanced  from  an  inner 
ehamber,  and  stood  before  us.  His  halt- 
ing gait  was  apparent,  but  he  moved 
with  quickness ;  and  although  pale,  he 
looked  as  fresh,  vigorous,  and  animated 
as  any  man  I  ever  saw.  His  pride,  add- 
ed to  his  having  lived  for  many  years 
alone,  was  the  cause  I  suppose  that  he 
was  embarrassed  at  first  meeting  with 
atrangers;  this  he  tried  to  conceal  by  an 
•ffsctation  of  ease.  After  the  inter- 
change of  common-place  question  and 
answer,  he  regained  his  self-possession, 
and  turning  to  Shelley,  said, 

^  As  you  are  addicted  to  poesy,  g^  and 
read  the  versicles  I  was  delivered  of  last 
n%ht,  or  rather  this  morning — that  is,  if 
yon  can.  I  am  posed.  I  am  getting 
seurribus.  There  is  a  letter  from  Tom 
Moore;  read,  you  are  blarneyed  in  it 
ironically." 

He  then  took  a  cue,  and  asked  me  to 
play  billiards ;  he  struck  the  balls  and 
BMived  about  the  table  briskly,  but 
ieiiher  played  the  game  nor  cared  n 


rush  about  it,  and  chatted  after  this  idle 
fashion : — 

*<  The  purser  of  the  frigate  I  went  to 
Constantinople  in  called  an  officer  jewr- 
rUous  for  alluding  to  his  wig.  Now,  the 
day  before  I  mount  a  wig — and  I  shall 
soon  want  one — 1*11  ride  about  with  it  on 
the  pummel  of  my  saddle,  or  stick  it  on 
my  cane. 

^*  In  that  same  frigate,  near  the  Darda- 
nelles, we  nearly  ran  down  an  American 
trader  with  his  cargo  of  notions.  Our 
captain,  old  Bathurst,  hailed,  and  with 
the  dignitv  of  a  Lord,  asked  him  where 
he  came  m>m,  and  the  name  of  his  ship. 
The  Yankee  captain  bellowed, — 

"•You  copper-bottomed  serpent,  I 
guess  you'll  know  when  I've  reported 
you  to  Congress.' " 

'In  external  appearance  Bvron  re- 
alized that  ideal  standard  with  which 
imagination  adorns  |^enius.  He  was  in 
the  prime  of  life,  thirty-five;  of  middle 
height,  five  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches; 
regular  features,  without  a  stain  or  fur- 
row on  his  pallid  skin,  his  shoulders 
broad,  chest  open,  body  and  limbs  finely 

Eroportioned.  His  small,  highly-finished 
ead  and  curly  hair,  had  an  airy  and 
graceful  appearance  from  the  massive- 
ness  and  length  of  his  throat:  you  saw 
his  genius  in  his  eyes  and  lips.  In  short. 
Nature  could  do  little  more  than  she  had 
done  for  him,  both  in  outward  form  and 
in  the  inward  spirit  she  had  given  to 
animate  it.  But  all  these  rare  gifts  to 
his  jaundiced  imagination  only  served 
to  make  his  one  personal  defect  (lame- 
ness) the  more  apparent,  as  a  flaw  is 
magnified  in  a  diamond  when  polished ; 
and  he  brooded  over  that  blemish  as  sen- 
sitive minds  will  brood  until  they  mag- 
nify a  wart  into  a  wen." 

Byron  has  been  accused  of  hard  drink- 
ing. He  informed  Medwin,  or  some 
other  gullable  John  Bull,  that  the  inspi- 
ration of  Don  Juan  was  gin  and  water. 
He  even  boeuted  of  his  performances  in 
this  line ;  but  we  are  told  **  that  of  all 
his  vauntings,  this  was,  fortunately  for 
him,  the  emptiest  T' 

When  alone,  he  drank  a  glass  or  two 
of  small  claret,  or  hock,  and  when  utterly 
exhausted  at  night,  a  single  glass  of 
spirits,  "  which,"  says  ,  Trelawny, 
"  when  I  mixed  it  for  him,  I  lowered  to 
what  sailors  call  "water  bewitched," 
but  he  never  made  any  remark. 

'*  I  once  to  try  him,  omitted  the  alco^ 
hoi  altogether;  he  then  said,  *Tre! 
hav'nt  you  forgotten  the  creature  com- 
fort V  I  thereupon  put  in  two  spoonfuls, 
and  he  was  satisfied*  This  does  not 
look  like  an  habitual  Toper."  His 
Lordship's  fear  of  getting  fat,  amounted 
to  positive  horror.  "  Byron,"  said  an  old 
friend  to  him  on  one  occasion,  ''how 
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w«U  you  are  looking !  you  are  positively 
getting  fat  r' 

«  Do  you  call  getting  fat  looking  well, 
aa  if  I  were  a  hog  ?"  shrieked  Byron  in  a 

rssion,  and  then  sotto  voce,  "  the  beast ! 
can  hardly  keep  my  hands  off  him  T' 
In  order  to  keep  down  the  rebellious 
flesh,  he  reduced  his  diet  to  the  point  of 
starvation.  ''If  I  ever  exceed  sUven 
stone^^^  he  declared,  **  I  shall  shoot  my- 
self!" 

For  days  he  would  exist  upon  hard 
biscuits  and  soda  water,  after  which  he 
would  indulge  in  what  Trelawny  feel- 
ingly calls,  a  "  horrid  mess"  of  '*  cold 
potatoes,  rice,  fish,  or  greens  deluged  in 
vinegar,  gobbling  it  up  like  a  famished 
,dogr 

Very  different  is  the  picture  of  Shel- 
ley, and  his  mode  of  life.  Of  a  retiring 
disposition,  avoiding  society,  and  even 
casual  visitors,  his  great  delight  was  to 
wander  off  into  the  woods  with  his 
books,  or  to  sail  upon  the  Italian  rivers, 
or  along  the  Italian  coast,  watching  the 
ever-changing  aspects  of  sky  and  water. 
Sometimes  he  would  leave  home  early 
in  the  morning,  and  to  the  mortal  terror 
and  anxiety  of  his  wife,  never  re-appear 
until  nightfall.  If  Byron  was  in  some 
respects  an  ascetic,  Shelley,  if  possible, 
was  still  more  abstemious.  JVine  he 
never  touched,  and  meat  he  abominated. 

A  feast  of  imagination  and  reason  in 
Sophocles  or  Shakspeare,  often  supplied 
the  want  of  more  material  viands.  In  his 
creed,  men  have  called  him  atheist !  infi- 
del !  blasphemer !  and  yet  his  daily  life  and 
practice  were  those  of  the  most  exalted 
Christianity !  He  was  unselfish,  tender- 
hearted, charitable,  and  magnanimous. 
With  the  simplicity  of  the  child,  and  the 
intellectual  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  he 
fascinated  without  effort,  all  who  came 
within  the  circle  of  his  influence.  Even 
Byron  yielded  without  knowing  it,  to  his 
secret,  irresistible  sway.  *  *  But  we 
have  lingered  too  long  in  our  narrative. 
Let  us  hasten  on  to  the  summer  of  1822. 
We  find  the  Shelleys  established  in  a 
humble  villa  upon  the  coast  of  the  gulf 
of  Spezzia.  A  yacht,  christened  the 
Don  Juan,  had  been  constructed  for 
Shelley  a  short  time  before,  under  the 
direction  of  a  good  builder.  It  was  a 
beautiful  but  unsafe  craft.  On  the  8th 
of  July  ^22,  Trelawny  says  that  he  met 
the  poet  in  Leghorn,  whither  he  had 
sailed  from  the  villa  Magni.  Williams 
accompanied  him. 

**  After  going  with  Shelley  to  his  bank- 
ers, and  then  to  a  store,  we  hastened," 
observes  Trelawny,  "  on  board  our  re- 
spective boats,  '  the  poet  and  Williams 
to  return  to  their  home  in  the  gulf  of 
Spezzia,  I  in  my  schooner  the  '  Bolivar,' 
to  convoy  them  into  the  offing.  When 
we  were  under  weigh,  the  guard  boat 


boarded  us  to  overhaul  our  papetn.  I 
had  not  got  my  port  clearance,  and  was 
consequently  threatened  with  forty  days' 

Suarantine.  It  was  useless  to  dream  of 
etaining  my  friends.  Williams  had 
been  for  days  fretting  and  fuming  to  be 
off;  they  had  no  time  to  spare ;  it  w«a 
past  two  o'clock,  and  there  was  very  Ut« 
tie  wind." 

"  Sullenly  and  reluctantly"  Trelawsy 
re-anchored,  furled  his  saiU,  and  witb  a 
ship*s  glass  watched  the  progress  of  kU 
friends'  yacht.  His  uMite  remarked, 
**  they  should  have  sailed  this  morning 
at  three  or  four,  A.  M.,  instead  of  three, 
P.  M.  They  are  standing  too  much  io 
shore ;  the  current  will  set  them  there." 
•  •  Soon,  a  sea-fog  arose,  and  the  boei 
was  lost  to  view. 

<' Although,"  Trelawny  proceeds, 
<'  the  sun  was  obscured  by  mists,  it  wms 
oppressively  sultry.  There  was  not  a 
breath  of  air  in  the  harbour.  The  heavi- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  and  an  unwonted 
stillness  benumbed  my  senses.  I  went 
down  into  the  cabin  and  sank  into  m 
slumber.  I  was  roused  up  by  a  noiee 
over-head  and  went  on  deck.  The  mea 
were  getting  up  a  chain  cable  to  let  go 
another  anchor.  There  was  a  general 
stir  amongst  the  shipping;  shifting 
berths,  getting  down  yards  and  masta, 
veering  out  cables,  haulin|f  in  of  ^xw- 
sers,  letting  go  anchors,  hailing  from  the 
ships  and  quays,  boats  sculling  rapidW 
to  and  fro.  It  was  almost  dark,  although 
only  half-past  six  o'clock.  The  sea  was 
of  the  colour,  and  looked  as  solid  and 
smooth  as  a  sheet  of  lead,  and  covered 
with  an  oily  scum.  Gusts  of  wind  swept 
over  without  rufflinjp^  it,  and  big  drops  of 
rain  fell  on  its  surrace,  rebounding,  as 
i£  they  could  not  penetrate  it.  There 
was  a  commotion  in  the  air,  made  up  of 
many  threatening  sounds,  coming  upon 
us  from  the  sea.  Fishing-cran  and 
coasting-vessels  under  bare  poles  rushed 
by  us  in  shoals,  runningfoul  of  the  ships 
in  the  harbour.  As  yet  the  din  and 
hubbub  was  that  made  by  men,  but  their 
shrill  pipings  were  suddenly  silenced 
by  the  crashing  voice  of  a  thunder  squall 
that  burst  right  over  our  heads.  For 
some  time  no  other  sounds  were  to  be 
beard  than  the  thunder,  wind,  and  raia. 
When  the  fury  of  the  storm,  which  did 
not  last  for  more  than  twenty  nunutes, 
had  abated,  and  the  horizon  was  in  sooie 
degree  cleared,  I  looked  to  seaward 
anxiously,  in  the  hope  of  descrjriag 
Shelley's  boat,  amongst  the  many  small 
craft  scattered  about.  I  watched  eveiy^ 
speck  that  loomed  on  the  horizon,  think« 
ing  that  they  would  have  borne  up  on 
their  return  to  the  port,  as  all  the  otbor 
boats  that  had  gone  out  in  the  samedl* 
rection  had  done."  It  subsequently  ap> 
peared  that  the  Don  Juan  had  been  rum 
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dk>wii  by  0ome  larger  ^raft.  All  wko 
were  in  her  perished.  ^ 

Many  days  after,  the  bodies  of  Shelley 
and  WilUama  were  found  waabed  upon 
the  beaeh  in  the  vicinity  of  1^  Renpo. 
Both  were  subeeqoentlv  bufltif'  and  the 
aahea  deposited,  after  the  fashion  of  tbe 
ancients,  in  nms. 

The  description  of  the  burning  of 
Shelley's  corpse  is  detailed  with  a  gra^ 
phio,  harrowing  minuteness  which 
makes  us  shudder  and  turn  pale.  The 
picture  is  terrific ! 

**  Three  white  wands  had  been  stuck 
in  the  sand  to  mark  the  Poet's  grftve, 
but  as  they  were  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  we  had  to  cut  a  trench  thirty 
yards  in  length,  in  the  line  of  the  sticks, 
to  ascertain  the  exact  spot,  and  it  was 
nearly  an  hour  before  we  came  upon  the 
grave.) 

^  In  the  mean  time  Bjrron  and  Leigh 
Hunt  arrived  In  the  carriage,  attended 
by  soldiers,  and  the  Health  Officer,  as 
before.  The  lonely  and  grand  scenery 
that  surrounded  us  so  exactly  harmon- 
ised with  Shelley's  genius,  that  I  could 
Imagine  his  spirit  soaring  over  us.  The 
sea,  with  the  islands  of  Gorgona,  Capraji> 
and  Elba,  was  before  us;  old  battle- 
mented  watch-towers  stretched  along 
the  coast,  backed  by  the  marble-crested 
Apennines  glistenibff  in  the  sun,  pic- 
turesque from  their  diversified  outlines, 
and  not  a  human  dwelling  was  in  sight. 
As  I  thought  of  the  delight  Shelley  felt 
in  such  scenes  of  loneliness  and  gran- 
deur whilst  living,  I  felt  we  were  no  bet- 
ter than  a  herd  of  wolves  or  a  pack  of 
wild  dogs,  in  tearing  out  his  battered 
and  naked  body  from  the  pure  yellow 
sand  thai  lay  so  lightly  over  It,  to  drag 
Um  back  to  the  light  of  day ;  but  the 
dead  have  no  voice,  nor  had  I  power  to 
efaeck  the  sacrilege — the  work  went  on 
tflently  in  the  deep  and  unresisting  sand, 
not  a  word  was  spoken,  for  the  Italians 
have  a  touch  of  sentiment,  and  their 
leelings  are  easily  excited  into  sympa- 
thr.  Even  Byron  was  silent  and  thought- 
luL  We  were  startled  and  drawn  to- 
ffether  by  a  dull  hollow  sound  that  fol- 
towed  the  blow  of  a  mattock:  the  iron 
had  struck  a  skull,  and  the  body  was 
sooDi  uncovered.  Lime  had  been  strewn 
on  it;  this,  or  decomposition,  had  the 
eflect  of  staining  it  of  a  dark  and  ghastly 
indigo  colour.  Byron  asked  me  to  pre- 
•erre  the  skull  for  him ;  but  remember- 
ing that  he  had  formerly  used  one  as  a 
dnnking-cup,  I  was  determined  Shel- 
ley**  should  not  be  so  profaned.  The 
limbs  did  not  separate  m>m  the  trunk, 
aa  in  the  case  of  Williams's  body,  so 
ibat  the  corpse  was  removed  entire  into 
the  furnace.  I  had  taken  the  precaution 
of  having  more  and  larger  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, in  conse4)uence  of  my  experience  of 


the  day  before  of  the  difioqtty  of  oon- 
suming  a  corpse  In  the  open  air  with  our 
apparatus.  After  the  fire  was  well  kin- 
dled we  repeated  the  ceremony  of  the 
previous  day;  and  more  wine  was 
poured  over  Shelley's  dead  body  than 
he  had  consumed  during  his  life.  This 
with  the  oil  and  salt  made  the  yellow 
flames  glisten  and  quiver.  The  heat 
from  the  sun  and  fire  was  so  intense  that 
the  atmosphere  was  tremulous  and 
wavy.  The  corpse  fell  open  and  the 
heart  was  laid  bare.  The  frontal  bone 
of  the  skull,  where  it  had  been  struck 
with  the  mattock,  fell  ofi*;  and,  as  the 
back  of  the  head  rested  on  the  red-hot 
%Ottom  bars  of  the  furnace,  the  brains 
literally  seethed,  bubbled,  and  boiled  as 
in  a  cauldron,  for  a  very  long  time." 

After  the  death  of  Shelley,  and  the 
failure  of  certain  long  cherished  plans, 
which  we  have  not  tne  space  to  speak 
of,  Byron  grew  discontented,  nervous, 
and  restless.  He  wearied  of  the  com- 
pany of  his  constant  mistress — the  muse, 
and  lonffed  to  exercise  his  powers  in 
some  field  of  active  enterprise.  About 
this  period,  a  committee  was  formed  in 
Lonaon  to  assist  the  Greeks  in  their 
war  of  independence ;  Byron  was  elected 
a  member.  He  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment, and  upon  the  reception  of  nis  cre- 
dentials, determined  to  sail  immediately 
forthe  Morea.  A  ship  was  chartered;  and 
in  July  1823,  with  a  small  suit  of  servants, 
an  inexperienced  medical  student  as 
Surgeon,  and  the  presence  of  the  insepa- 
rable Trelawny,  our  poet-soldier  took 
unoonsciously  his  last  farewell  of  Italy. 
The  events  that  succeeded  are  so  well 
known,  that  we  need  not  dwell  upon 
them.  Everybody  is  familiar  with  his 
enthusiastic  reception  by  the  modern 
Hellenes,  his  settlement  in  Missolonghi, 
his  fever,  and— his  death!  *  *  Our 
notice  of  these  "Recollections,"  how- 
ever, would  be  incomplete  did  we  pause 
here.  To  one  other  scene  we  must  in- 
vite the  reader's  attention. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  Mr.  Trelawny, 
who  had  been  separated  from  his  friend 
for  some  time,  arrived  in  Missolonghi. 
On  the  19th,  Byron  had  expired.  Desiring 
to  take  a  last  look  at  the  poet's  corpse, 
which  had  been  embalmed,  Trelawny 
waded  through  the  streets  ''between 
wind  and  water"  to  the  house  Byron  had 
lived  In.    Let  him  tell  his  own  story : 

"For  three  months  this  house  had 
been  besieged,  day  and  night,  like  a 
bank  that  has  a  run  upon  it.  Now  that 
death  had  closed  the  door,  it  was  as  si- 
lent as  a  cemetery.  No  one  was  within 
the  house  but  Fletcher,  of  which  I  was 
glad.  As  if  he  knew  my  wishes,  he  led 
me  up  a  narrow  stair  into  a  small  room, 
with  nothing  in  it  but  a  coffin  standing 
on  trestles.    No  word  was  spoken  by 
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either  of  us ;  he  withdrew  the  black  pall 
and  the  white  shroud,  and  there  lay  the 
embalmed  body  of  the  Pilgrim — more 
beautiful  in  death  than  in  life.  The 
contraction  of  the  muscles  and  skin  had 
effaced  every  line  that  time  or  passion 
had  ever  traced  on  it ;  few  marble  busts 
could  have  matched  its  stainless  white, 
the  harmony  of  its  proportions,  and  per- 
fect finish :  yet  he  had  been  dissatisfied 
with  that  body,  and  longed  to  cast  its 
slough.  How  often  I  hicid  heard  him 
curse  it !  He  was  jealous  of  the  genius 
of  Shakspeare — ^that  might  well  be — ^but 
where  had  be  seen  the  face  or  form 
worthy  to  excite  his  envy?  I  asked 
Fletcher  to  bring  me  a  glass  of  water. 
On  his  leaving  the  room,  to  confirm  or 
remove  my  doubts  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
lameness,  /  uneovtred  ths  PUgrim's 
ftetf  and  was  answered^-the  gr$ai  ffMf«» 
Ury  was  solved  Both  his  /est  were  elubb* 
sdy  and  his  legs  wiihsred  to  the  kneo-^ 
the  form  and  features  of  an  Apollo,  with 
the  feet  and  legs  of  a  silvan  satyr.  This 
was  a  curse,  chaining  a  proud  and  soar- 
ing spirit  like  his  to  the  dull  earth." 

We  have  no  words  in  which  to  ex* 
press  our  indignation  at  this  heartless 
sacrilege!  It  is  possible  that  in  a  mo- 
ment of  intense  weakness,  a  man  not 
inherently  coarse  or  unfeeling,  might 
have  been  guilty  of  the  act;  but  such  an 
individual,  betrayed  into  a  mean  gratifi- 
cation of  unworthy  curiosity,  would 
have  locked  up  his  shame  forever  in  his 
own  breast.  He  would  not  have  whis- 
pered it  to  the  winds  of  Heaven ;  and 
whenever  the  thought  arose  that  he  had 
taken  a  lesson  from  the  Groulds,  and  had 
violated  the  dead  body  of  his  comrade 
to  betray  his  deformity,  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  melancholy  secret  which  had 
embittered  his  existence,  and  turned  his 
kindly  sympathies  to  gall,  the  remem- 
brance would  have  been  accompanied 
by  the  sting  of  disgust  and  self-contempt ! 

But  to  blazon  this  atrocious  action,  to 
the  whole  world,  to  force  the  public  to 
participate  in  a  secret,  wrested  by  un- 
ballowed  hands  from  .the  keeping  of  the 
pall  and  the  shroud,  shows  a  depravity 
of  soul,  a  callousness  of  moral  percep- 
tion which,  to  the  honor  of  humanity  be 
it  said,  is  not  common  even  among  imr^ 
barians !  One  important  inference  mav 
be  drawn  ftom  Mr.  Trelawn^'s  marvel- 
ously  candid  statement  of  his  own  deg- 
radation. This  inference  is  expressed 
by  the  apparent  paradox  that  in  the  verf 
moral  reetUssness  of  his  nature,  we  find 
the  best  guarantee  for  the  general  truth* 
fulness  of  his  narrative!  A  man  insen- 
•ible  to  shame,  impervious  to  the  appeals 
of  delicate  sentiment,  and  possessed  of 
BO  true  principles  of  honor,  is  almost 
sure  to  "make  a  dean  breast  of  it*' 
when  called  upon  to  bear  testimony 


either  with  regard  to  his  own  conduct, 
or  the  conduct  of  others.  We  therefore 
firmly  believe  that  Mr.  Trelawny*s  re- 
cord of  his  ''Recollections**  of  Shelley 
and  Byron  is  a  truthful  record.  It  is 
only  justice  to  confess  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  literary  merits  of  the  work  are 
considerable.  The  entire  plan  is  credit- 
able to  the  author's  judgment,  and  the 
stylo  in  which  the  reminiscences  are 
written,  could  hardly  be  improved. 


The  Discovery  of  Sir  John  FranJUin,  and 
other  Poems,  by  J.  A.  Tumsr.  Mobile 
and  New  Tori;  published  by  S,  IL 
Goetsel  t  Co.  MobiU:  1858. 

Southern  literary  journals  and  maga- 
zines, have,  most  of  them,  contracted 
the  pernicious  habit  of  extolling  every 
work  which  bears  the  name  of  a  South- 
ern author,  or  the  imprint  of  a  Southern 
publishing  firm.  The  taunu  of  Northern 
critics  upon  the  subject  of  our  alleged 
intellectual  deficiency,  and  want  of  a 
Literature,  have  stung  us  into  a  apeciea 
of  self-assertion,  and  been  productive  of 
a  weak  critical  leniency  towards  onr 
own  writers,  however  worthless  their 
performances  —  the  consequences  of 
which  are  deplorable.  Now  we  protest 
against  this  amiable  dishonesty,  for  dis' 
konssty  it  really  amounts  to.  We  may 
have  ourselves  been  guilty  of  it  occft- 
sionally,  but  we  here  exclaim,  "we have 
sinned P*  and  solemnly  declare  our  reso- 
lution to  reform. 

In  token  of  our  sincerity,  we  are  com- 

Eelled  to  say  that  the  volume  of  versicles 
y  Mr  Taylor  is  devoid  of  every  essen- 
tial of  true  poetry.  The  metrical  con- 
struction of  his  pieces  is  utterly  inartis- 
tic; they  possess  neither  pathos,  nor 
imagination,  and  the  attempted  wit  is 
"  tolerable,  and  not  to  be  endured." 

The  first  poem  in  the  book,  and  prob- 
ably, in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  best — 
is  a  Ballad  on  the  **  Discovery  of  Sir 
John  Franklin.**  The  theme  is  a  sub- 
lime and  noble  one,  but  Mr.  Taylor  has 
succeeded  only  in  belittling  and  degrad- 
ing it.  The  Ballad  is  without  any  cen- 
tral plan  that  we  can  discover,  and  its 
execution  generally  ineffective,  is  in 
parts  ludicrously  feeble.    For  example : 

''  0*er  the  ice  near  the  Pole  did  he  glide 

weU, 

And  he  asked  of  his  steeds  as  he  rode. 

Can  you  tell  me  some  news  of  the  brave 

man? 

But  the  JDog-team  in  sUeneeon  strode  ff 

*(  And  he  oaHed  on  the  seal  as  he  passed 
him, 
*  Have  yon  saen  in  the  caves  of  the 
sea 
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T]ie  Hero  for  whom  I  do  ssekwdlf 
Muito  tdl  hUn  no  moI  would  agrm! 


lad^thi 
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**  And  he  said  to  the  fur-dad 

*  Is  the  Hero  Vm  looking 
But  no  tidings  did  come  fr 
quimaux, 

Where  his  sail  the  lost  rover  latt 
spread  T* 

Mr.  Taylor's  fun  is,  if  possible,  eren 
more  dreary  than  his  serious  eflorts. 
One  of  his  humorous  (!)  poems,  with  the 
title  of  *'  Job  Joneson,  commences  thus : 

"  Of  honest  heart  and  noble  mind,  j 
Job  Joneson  was  extremely  gocxf^  ' 
He  was  so  piously  inclined. 

He  swallowed  all  the  pies  he  could  T' 

It  was  doubtless  the  class  of  manufac- 
turers of  puns  like  these  that  Dr.  John- 
son had  in  his  mind,  when  he  swore  that 
a  "  man  who  made  a  pun  would  pick  a 
pocket!" 

^  Job  Joneson"  is  succeeded  by  two 
execrable  parodies;  'one  a  parody  of 
^  Woodman  spare  that  Tree !"  and  the 
other  a  parody  of  Wilde's  beautiful  and 
pathetic  song,  **  My  life  is  like  a  Sum- 
mer Rose." 

This  sort  of  burlesque  is  barely  en- 
durable when  managed  with  consum- 
mate wit  and  art,  but  what  shall  we  say 
of  such  stuff  as, 

*'  My  life  is  like  a  little  pig- 
That  puppy  bites  him  by  the  ear- 
It's  just  because  the  pig's  not  big — 
He'll  kill  the  infant  swine  I  fear ; 
But  round  that  pig  the  herd  will  grunt, 
And  grumble  for  the  little  runt, 
Just  aa|ipr  folks  would  weep  for  thee, 
But  iiiiiplli  ill  blubber  loud  for  me  *" 

When  Byron's  v€dei^  Fletcher,  under- 
took on  one  occasion  to  ridicule  Greece 
and  the  Greeks,  his  Lordship  replied 
that  what  he  said  was  quite  true  *<to 
those  who  took  a  hog's  eye  view  of 
things!" 

The  preceding  barbarous  parody  will  be 
esteemed  a  true  piece  of  wit,  and  a  per- 
fectly successful  and  legitimate  mode  of 
investing  with  a  disgusting  association  of 
ideas  one  of  the  gems  of  American  verse, 
by^  preciselv  the  same  order  of  persons — 
SA^by  such  persons  onlv ! 

There  is  one  Song  in  this  collection  of 
labored  doggerel,  which  surprises  us  by 
an  approach  to  truthfulness  of  descrip- 
tion and  correctness  of  versification. — 
Perhaps,  we  may  in  justice  go  further, 
and  say  that  '*  The  Life  in  the  Woods  for 
ws0!^  is  a  spirited  and  stirring  lyric. 

We  aladly  publish  it,  and  regret  that 
it  fltands  alone  amount  a  mass  of  rub- 
Uah,  which  Mr.  Taylor  would  do  well 
to  aeiie  the  very  first  opportunity  of  put- 
ting into  the  fire ! 


THS  UFS  m  TRS  WOODS  FOB  MS. 

A  life  in  the  woods  for  me ! 

And  a  home  where  the  eagle's  plume, 
Now  scatters  the  dew  from  the  tree,   . 

Now  flaps  o'er  the  lowliest  bloom ; 
Let  me  shoulder  my  rifle  and  go 

On  my  steed  to  the  lair  of  the  stag. 
Where  the  silvery  rivulets  flow. 

And  the  cataract  leaps  from  the  crag. 

What  sound  is  that  borne  on  the  blast, 
Tis  the  yell  of  my  fleet-fboted  hounds ; 

Right  onward  they  thunder  so  fast, 
No  distance  can  measure  them  bounds : 

The  stag  hears  the  sound,  and  away, 

iBfer  mountain,  and  stream  does  he 

Onf  moment  my  charger  we  stay 
For  'tis  here  that  the  quarry  shall  die ! 

With  his  antlers  couched  close  to  his 
back, 

The  stag  with  impetuous  speed, 
Bounds  onward,  but  threading  his  track 

My  beagles  still  follow  his  lead : 
He  comes !  and  my  rifle  'mid  aif 

Is  swung  for  a  moment — the  lead 
Drives  down  to  his  heart  for  a  lair, 

And  the  pride  of  the  forest  lies  dead !" 


Sistor9  of  the  Inductive  Sdenees^  from 
the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Time,  hy 
William  Whewell,  J),  i?..  Master  of 
Trinity  CoOege,  CamMdge;  in  tufo 
vols.    J).  AfpUton  f  Ckf.  New  York. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  Dr.  Whe- 
well's  comprehensive  and  profound  His 
tory  of  the  Inductive  Sciences ;  hand- 
somely printed,  and  rendered  still  more 
valuaole  by  numerous  and  important  ad- 
ditions. The  work  has  passed  triumphant- 
ly through  the  ordeal  of  the  most  search- 
ing oritieism,  and  henceforth  it  occupies 
the  position  of  a  high,  if  not  of  the 
highest  authority.  The  author's  mind, 
clear,  systematic,  logical,  disciplined  by 
a  course  of  severe  study,  and  enriched 
thereby,  with  all  necessary  learning, 
was  well  calculated  to  cope  successfully 
with  the  intricacies  of  his  subject,  and 
to  educe  order  and  beauty  out  of  a  chaos 
of  oonflieting  materials.  His  *'  Historv" 
is  a  master-piece  of  skill  and  patient  la- 
bor. Moreover,  it  is  based  upon  a  wholly 
original  plan.  This  plan  is,  to  throw  the 
History  of  each  section  into  Epochs,  at 
which  some  great  and  cardinal  discovery 
was  made,  and  to  place  the  subordinate 
events  of  each  history  as  belonging  to 
the  Pbxludxs  and  the  Skqukls  of  such 
EIpoohs.  The  result  of  the  arrangement 
has  been  to  impart  a  wonderful  distinct- 
ness not  only  to  the  large  outlines,  but 
to  every  minutest  detail  of  the  narration 
of  philosophic  foots  and  principles. 
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Should  Dr.  WlMwatTs  plan  be  follow- 
ed out  by  otker  writers  of  equal  ability, 
as  new  discoveries  ia  Science  rise  to  be 
recorded,  we  shall  have  by  the  end  of 
the  next  quarter  of  a  centurv,  a  library 
of  reference  upon  practical  scientific 
facts,  unecjualled  in  perspicuity  and 
trustworthiness ! 


Sermon*  Preaehsd  tU  Trinity  Ckapti^ 
BrigfUon.by  the  lat$  Fred.  W.  Robert- 
son, M.  A,  The  Incumbent,  (Second 
Series,)  from  the  fourth  London 
Edition,  Tieknor  f  Fields,  Am- 
ron:18».  ^^ 

We  earnestly  hope  that  these  Sermona 
may  be  extensively  circulated,  and  read 
with  the  attention  which  they  deserve. 
They  display  an  originality,  a  force  of 
moral  will  and  spiritual  insi|fht,  a  vital 
sincerity  and  loftiness  of  faith,  which, 
we  are  bold  to  say,  will  not  be  found  to 
the  same  degree,  or  harmonised  in  equal- 
ly eifeoltFe  union,  in  the  discourses  of 
any  of  the  more  recent  divines,  English 
or  American.  Compare  these  Sermons, 
for  example,  with  the  spaamodio,  declam- 
atory Addresses  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Spurgeon !  In  the  one  case,  we  find  a 
weighty  "  body  of  thought,"  clothed  upon 
with  the  graces  of  a  terse,  vigorous  dic- 
tion, appealing  to  the  understandings,  or 
the  hearts  of  high  and  low  alike,  pene- 
trating, (with  the  aid  of  no  trickery  of  vul- 
var metaphor  and  far-fetched  antithesis,) 
but  by  the  strength  and  directness  of  its 
spiritual  meaning  to  the  very  roots  of 
ain,  and  letting  in,  as  through  a  shaft  of 
tlear,  keen  metal,  the  light  of  God's  law, 
or  the  ineflTable  radiance  of  his  grace, 
upon  the  depths  of  the  soul  of  man;  in 
the  other,  we  are  disgusted  by  an  eternal 
effort  to  reach  some  grand  climax  of  de- 
nunciation ;  or  by  a  labored  process  of 
word-delivery,  epithet,  rushing  as  it 
were,  upon  the  heel  of  epithet,  whilst  a 
horde  of  gaudy,  misplaced  similes,  tropes 
and  figures  of  speech,  jostle  each  other 
in  a  desperate  attempt  to  secure  the  first 
place  in  the  torrent  of  heterogeneous, 
and  not  always  very  deoent  language ! ! 

As  a  favorable  specimen  of  BCr.  Robert- 
•on*s  style,  the  pertinency  of  his  reason- 
ing, and  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  elo- 
quence, we  refer  the  reader  to  Sermon 
the  eighth^  in  which  he  discusses  the 
topic  of  "  Obedience,  the  organ  of  Spirit- 
ual knowledge." 


aa  in  the  management  of  the  adalrsble 
novel  under  review.  AdUe  is  a  Tale  of 
great,  and  pecuKar  interest.  It  possesMt 
a  certaufeftlniost  indefinable  element  of 
originaltelK>th  in  the  style  of  its  cbt^ 
aoter  fJCnng,  and  in  its  descriptioa  of 
events.  It  is  emphatically  a  work  of 
Am^,  a  consistent,  unique,  and  sustained 
performance,  often  dramatic  in  iaeident, 
and  always  sound  in  its  moral  teachiagt, 
and  philosophy. 


AdUe:  a  Tale,  by  Julia  Kavanagh,  Three 
Volumes  in  One.  D.  Appleton  f  Co. 
New  Yorl".  1858. 

Never  have  the  fine  powers  of  this 
author  been  so  successfully  displayed 


I*  Jhreminm  Essay  on  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation, by  Edmund  Rufin,  of  Va, 

2.  The  Political  Economy  ofSlavny,  er 
the  Institution  considered  in  regard  to 
its  ifUluence  on  Public  WeoMh,  and 
the  General  Welfare,  byEdsnmmdBMf 
/»,  Esq, 

3.  Consequences  of  Abolition  Agitatie*, 
by  EdmwndReiffbnf  Esq, 

We  have  received  the  above  named 
three  tracts  from  the  venerable  Neitor 
of  Virginia  planters  and  champion  of 
Southern  Rights.  Every  thing  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Kuflin  deserves  the  seriooi 
consideration  of  Southern  readers: 
whether  his  subject  be  agricuhure  or 
politics.  His  early  essays  with  the  ae;* 
lected  calcareous  marl-beds  of  Virginia 
have  succeeded  in  effecting  a  revolotioa 
in  the  culture  of  lower  Virginik,  and 
those  who  remember  his  geniiu  maaDcrs 
and  kindling  enthusiasm  when  he  so- 
journed among  us  as  Agricultural  Sn^ 
veyor,  will  always  hail  the  productions 
of  his  pen,  and  not  less  oordt^ifebecaase 
his  sentiments  are  those  of  ^Brthodoz 
Carolinian.  As  we  hope  to  nmre  his  Es* 
say  on  the  political  economy  of  Slavery 
the  basis  of  a  more  extended  article,  ws 
content  ourselves  with  barely  notidogil 
here,  and  beg  leave  to  say  a  few  wonk 
oonoeming  his  Premium  Essay  on  A||^ 
cultural  iSlucation.  This  is  a  snlgeet 
which  has  long  exercised,  and  continoes 
still  to  exercise  the  thoughts  of  our  peo- 
ple. We  hear  oonstant  oomplatnu  of 
the  neglect  which  Agriculture  experi- 
ences, and  our  College  is  frequently 
threatened  with  an  addition  to  its  corps 
of  professors  by  the  erection  of  an  Agn- 
cultural  Chair.  In  our  humble  jndgrasst 
the  matter  is  very  well  as  it  is.  That 
which  must  of  necessity  be  the  leadtag 
pursuit  of  the  people  of  a  country,  ibr^ 
tunately  requireslittle  technical  training. 
Administrative  ability,  the  only  secret  of 
success  in  agriculture,  can  be  taught  bf 
BO  system  of  lectures.  The  greiu  de* 
aideratum  with  us  Is  to  know  how  to 
make  the  labor  of  others  effective.  The 
actual  operations  of  the  scientifie  opera- 
tor and  of  the  mere  man  of  routine  hard- 
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Ijr  dilbr.  Both  till  the  soil  pretty  rauoh 
in  the  s«me  way ;  both  apply  manarea ; 
both  attend  to  the  keeping  clean  of  their 
fields — and  when  admini8tra||||ajlull  is 
the  same  in  both,  it  is  prob^^Kat  the 
scientifio  operator  will  hayvHple  ad- 
Tantage;  he  will  oertainlyeigoy  thesat- 
isfiiction  of  haying  well  conducted  an 
interesting  experiment. 

We  confess  that  we  would  be  sorry  to 
see  Mr.  Rnffin*stheoryof  an  Agricultural 
Institute  carried  into  execution.  It  would 
doubtless  be  popular,  and  it  may  have  its 
vtihty.  But  it  is  questionable  whethttrit 
woura  not  lead  to  a  loss  infinitely  gr^Ar 
than  any  possible  prospective  gain.  Vra 
notion  of  what  is  called  a  pradieal  edu- 
$aiion  has  taken  deep  hold  of  the  minds 
of  our  people,  and  they  eagerly  embrace 
any  system  which  they  suppose  to  be 
practical  because  it  rejects  the  classical 
stool  of  the  old  fashioned  curriculum. 
This  deliberate  reduction  of  the  educa- 
tion of  our  planters  must  ultimately  tell 
against  us.  The  moral  strength  of  the 
South  rests  to  a  considerable  degree  in 
the  oooral  and  intellectual  character  of 
the  planter  class.  True,  they  are  not 
seholara,  but  they  have  been  brought  up 
ia  the  atmosphere  of  scholarahip,  and 
like  a  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been 
distilled,  the  graceful  and  grateful  savor 
of  the  perfume  never  leaves  them.  It 
■aooDsciously  elevates  them,  gives  them 
dignity  and  self  respect,  and  while  it 
does  not  by  any  means  unfit  them  for 
the  practical  details  of  their  avocation, 
it  imparts  to  it  a  dignity  ana  a  grace 
which  is  seldom  found  among  tl^e  rural 
gentry  of  other  lands.  When  our  plant- 
»  consider  themselves  nun 
hen  all  their  thoughts  are 

^  their  one  engrossing  purauit, 

the  character  of  the  South  will  have  de- 
parted, and  this  is  an  evil  to  which  even 
unproved  farming  can  hardly  be  a  fair 
net  ofi*.  This  peculiar  trait  of  the  South- 
ern country  has  by  no  one  been  more 
eloquently  portrayed,  nor  more  oompla- 
eeatlv  depicted,  than  by  our  venerable 
friend  j  and  we  are  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  when  he  penned  this  essay  his 
agricultural  enthusiasm  was  at  boiling 
heat,  and  that  it  had  entirely  absorbed 
hia  judgment  as  a  Southern  phUosopher. 
Bet  we  dwell  no  longer  on  the  agricul- 
tural theory  of  Mr.  RuiBn— his  practical 
Southern  philosophy  is  much  more  agree- 
eble  to  ns;  but  this  deserves  a  lar  more 
attended  notice  than  our  present  limits 
permit.  We  close  with  the  remark, 
tkat  the  characteristics  of  the  Planter, 
^irliich  we  have  described,  are  abundant- 
hr  illustrated  by  numerous  examples 
tkrongbout  our  Southern  States,  and 
•Jbouldbethe  aim  and  pride  of  every 
'*  tiller  of  the  soU*'  who  enjoys  the  ad- 
▼•Btages  of  our  **  peculiar  institution.*' 


CIS  befl|M|o 
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I%t  Lift  of  Oeorgt  Suphtmson,  Rail- 
way  BngineeTf  hff  Samuel  SmiUs, 
ftvm  the  fourth  London  edition.  Tick' 
nor  ^  Fiddt.  Boston :  18S8. 

This  is  a  remarkable  biography  of  a 
most  remarkable  man.  We  look  upon 
Mr.  Stephenson  as  the  embodiment  par 
exeeUejtce  of  the  genius  of  his  race  and 
age.  His  portrait  with  which  this  biog- 
raphy opens,  is  peculiarly  characteristic. 

Indomitable  energy f  energy  no  obsta- 
cle can  OTercome»  no  discouragement 
subdue  or  even  soften,  is  apparent  in  the 
firm  lines  of  the  mouth,  the  penetrating 
aa^eep  set  beneath  bushy  eyebrows, 
tHbassive  and  rugged  forehead,  and 
tHpeneral  expression  of  almost  com- 
bative self-reliance  and  self-assertion. — 
Stephenson  commenced  life  very  hum- 
bly. He  was  employed  fint  as  a  herd* 
boy ;  and  afterwards  as  a  day  laborer. 
Agriculture  did  not  suit  him,  however. 
He  felt  decidediv  more  I'n  hi>  f^lcmeat, 
upon  securing  the  post  of  Brakeimian,  at 
Black  Callerton.  Here,  b^  eked  out  bis 
earnings  by  shoe-mendirt;^,  n[id  em  pi  or- 
ed  whatever  leisure  mnnieiitft  ofTer^d 
in  the  examination  and  ^tudy  of  ma^ 
chinery. 

We  cannot  trace  the  co  a  f;  c  c  uti  ye  aieps 
of  his  advance  from  the  ^liiEiei  of  an  un* 
der-official,  to  the  distinguished  and  lu- 
crative position  of  the  first  practical  En- 
gineer in  Great  Britain,  and  probably  in 
the  world. 

This  has  been  ably  done  by  his  bioa- 
rapher.  The  lesson  of  Stephenson's 
career  is  an  impressive  one.  It  exem- 
plifies the  grandeur  of  WiU,  guided  by 
an  honest  purpose  and  directed  to  great 
ends.  In  the  highest  sense,  the  man  for 
and  OF  his  age,  the  representative  of  its 
restless  practical  activity,  and  its  com- 

f>rehensive  utilitarianism,  it  is  not  singu- 
ar,  nay !  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, that  his  success  should  be  in  full 
proportion  to  his  endowment. 

**  Deep  and  permanent,"  says  the  Loe- 
don  Leader,  '*  is  the  interest  excited  by 
this  story  of  genius.  No  one  can  read 
unmoved  the  record  of  the  early  atrug- 
gles  of  tyn  remarkable  personage.  To 
young  flb  faltering,  it  gives  lessons 
which  sflmld  supply  fresh  vigor.  The 
continuous  efibrt,  the  peraistent  valor, 
the  daiiag  inmMity  and  ever  active  in- 
tellect oFlbis  OoUier-boy,  teaching  him- 
self, gradually  making  his  value  felt  by 
all  around  him,  and  finally  raising  him- 
self to  one  of  the  noblest  positions  in 
life — that  of  a  great  benefactor  to  man- 
kind— these  must  be  studied  in  the  pages 
of  this  biography,  which  is  written  with 
a  fullness  of  style  and  clearness  of 
knowledge  that  render  it  invaluable  to 
all  working  men.*' 
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Wyoming,  its  History,  Stirrittg  Ind- 
detUt  and  Romantte  Adventures^  by 
Geo.  FeeJk,  D.  D.,  wth  iUustrations. 
Harper  f  Brothers,    New  York. 

The  author  of  this  entertaining  book 
has  enjoyed,  he  tells  us,  for  more  than 
forty  years  rare  advantages  for  the  study 
of  the  history  and  legends  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  romantic  spot  in  America. 
He  has  made  expellent  use  of  his  time 
and  opportunities,  in  the  preparation  of 
this  really  charming  volume,  which  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  historic  pictures, 
each  complete  in  itself y  and  yet  each  one 
constituting  fl  necessary  part  of  «|t^ 
tistic  whole. 

"This  plan,'*  the  author  just^-te- 
marks,  "  has  the  advantage  of  presenting 
independent  views  of  the  historic  Drama 
from  many  different  stand-points. 

"Our  heroes  not  only  reflect  the 
lights  and  shades  of  their  own  character 
and  actions,  but  give  us  their  separate 
versions  of  the  eventful  scenes  through 
whiokjUiey  passed." 

**nil  events,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
**  henlii  recorded,  form  a  portion  of  the 
wonderful  history  of  the  early  develop- 
ment and  fearful  struggles  of  America, 
ami  we  believe  they  will  not  fall  behind 
any  iMtt  of  that  story  in  exciting  in- 
terest.*^ 

Dr.  Peck  is  quite  correct  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  importance  and  interest  of 
the  chief  details  of  his  work.  The  le- 
gends he  has  commemorated,  interesting 
in  themselves,  have  been  rendered  stiU 
more  attractive  by  the  clear,  manly  style 
in  which  he  narrates  them. 


The  English  Quarter^  Reviews  have 
not  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
seemed  to  us  distinguished  by  the  pre- 
eminent ability  which  once  character- 
ised them.  The  J?ifin6ter^A  particularly, 
has  fallen  off  in  the  tone  and  rigor  of  its 
articles,  and  the  excellence  of  the  N. 
Britishis  only  spasmodic.  The  Itondon 
Quarterfy  and  the  Westminster  sustain 
their  ancient  reputation  more  creditably. 

We  observe  that  the  religictts  press  of 
the  country,  seconded  by  thvyrotests  of 
several  secular  papers  and  ^riodicals, 
have  called  emphaticallv  upon  Messrs. 
Leonard  f  Seott  to  ahMMon  thaanblica- 
tion  of  the  WestminM^hemm  of  iu 
radicalism  on  the  subj«Ot  of  Christianity. 
We  must  say  that  we  should  he  sorry  to 
tee  this  request  attended  fo.  Not  onlv 
is  the  Westminster^  as  we  have  hinted, 


This  I 


the  ablest  of  the  En^flish  Qoarterlies,  but 
it  is  the  only  periodtcal  nowpuUished  m 
our  lanrua%e  which  furnishes  the  reader 
with  ajigd^s  eye  view  of  the  progress  e§ 
'ature^  art  and  poHties,  hoA 
itain  and  on  the  Continent! 
.tartmentof  the  work  is  man- 
aged with  great  skill,  care,  and  leamiog. 
Such  an  analysis  of  the  general  int^ 
lectual  advancement  of  Christendom,  is 
invaluable  to  all  students  and  h'terary 
men.  7%ey  are  not  willing,  we  believe, 
to  forego  its  advantages,  although  the 
mnjority  of  them  may  be  as  little  partial 
iMie  Cekvd  of  the  Westminster  as  the 
mm  earnest  of  the  clergy,  and  Christ- 
ians who  have  demanded  that  this  Quar- 
terly should  be  stricken  off  the  list  of  the 
foreign  Reviews !  Those  who  find  the 
ethics  of  the  Westminster  intolerable, 
have  a  sure  remedy  dose  at  hand.  Let 
them  discontinue  it ;  but  let  them  net  be 
instrumental  in  depriving  a  largre  class 
of  readers,  (to  most  of  whom  the  iniyil> 
ity  of  the  Westminster,  which  the  imk- 
ions  Press  has  itself  described  as  "  s» 
low  and  flippant,"  i»  perfectlv  innoon- 
ous,)  of  the  only  publication  whichgives 
them  essential  information  on  many 
topics  of  great  interest  and  importance. 


1.  The  Virginia  University  Magwdne^ 
Edited  by  John  Johnson^  of  CkaHestem, 
S.  C,  and  James  B.  Dams,  of  Augnsta 
Co.,  Va. 

2.  The  Tale  Literary  Magazine,  condmet- 
edbythe  Students  of  Yale  CoUege^puh- 
Ushed  by  Thos.  H.  Pease.  Tfew  Baeen, 
Conn. 


aiJ^ditable 
the^Ringmen 


Both  these  Magasines 
to  the  taste  and  talent  of  the^ 
who  conduct  them,  but  a^er  a  perfectly 
impartial  examination  of  the  contents  a 
several  issues,  we  do  not  besiute  to 
give  the  mference  to  the  Virginia 
Monthly.  The  No.  just  now  before  as, 
that  for  March,  contains  ten  original  a^ 
tides,  prose  and  verse,  several  of  wbiok 
are  marked  not  only  by  ability,  bnl  bv 
considerable  mntunty  of  thought  «M 
elegance  of  style.  We  would  partiea- 
larly  instance  the  paper,  ^*  A  Dfiam  met 
ail  a  Dream"  the  common-place  title  flf 
which  hy  no  means  prepares  the  reader 
for  the  felicitous  fancy  and  picturee^fW 
description  exhibited  in  it. 

We  are  pleased  to  find  that  iu  av^or 
is  our  own  townsman,  Mr.  Johnsoa*— 
The  Virginia  University  Magaeim  m 
an  honor  to  the  Institution  which  orkfi- 
ated,  and  we  trust,  properly  fosten  s^ 
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No.  IV. 


JULY,  1868. 
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CONFLICT   OF   CAPITAL   AND  LABOUR. 


The  philosophy  of  the  past  cen- 
tury has  heen  decidedly  practical. 
Fascinating  by  its  apparent  sympa- 
thy with  humanity  and  its  interests, 
it  has  enlisted  adherents  among  all 
ranks  and  classes  of  men ;  she  threat- 
ens to  hurl  our  old  fashioned  re- 
ligion from  her  throne,  she  sits  even 
now  by  her  throne  like  the  prime 
ministec.ui  a  constitutional  monar- 
chy, annD^periously  demands  that 
by  her  standard  alone  shall  be 
judged  every  act  and  every  opinion 
of  mankind. 

When  Adam  Smith  published 
bis  celebrated  inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture and  causes  of  the  wealth  of  na- 
tioos,  he  prepared  the  way  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  philosophy  which 
was  destined  to  absorb  all  others  in 
its  comprehensive  grasp.  Viewed 
merely  as  an  historical  array  of 
fiets,  it  is  a  valuable  and  an  inter- 
estiiig  work,but  itcrdated  the  school 
of  political  economy,  a  school  which 
has  in  its  operations  caused  more 
desolation  to  the  heart  of  humanity 
than  all  other  systems  of  philosophy 
toflrather. 

The  Wealth  of  Nations  had  not 
long  been  published  before,  (as  if 
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Providence  intended  to  open  the 
eyes  of  mankind  to  the  fallacy  of 
the  doctrines  which  it  was  destined 
to  engender,)  Europe  passed  through 
a  crisis  unexampled  in  the  history 
either  of  nations  or  of  humanity ;  all 
the  old  landmarks  which  had  been 
erected  by  time,  by  religion,  by  su- 
perstition and  by  circumstances^ 
were  in  some  countries  swept  away, 
in  others  rudely  assailed,  in  all  fear- 
fully shaken.  Then  were  the  rights 
of  man  most  boldly  proclaimed  by 
a  people  who  had  before  bowed 
most  submissively  to  the  will  of 
a  monarch,  and  then  too  was  it 
that  that  people,  whose  proud  boast 
it  was,  that  they  were  the  freest 
people  on  the  earth,  almost  unani- 
mously bnckled  on  their  armour  to 
fight  ^r  She  establishment  of  des- 
potism, and  ran  a  mad  crusade 
against  all  wha  in  any  land  dared 
advocate  the  cause  of  human  free- 
dom. 

It  was  during  these  five  and 
twenty  years  of  tumult,  war  and 
confusion,  that  the  philosophy  of 
political  economy  was  nurtured  into 
existence.  It  is  under  the  influence 
of  this  philosophy  that  the  world 
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for  fifty  yean  past  has  been  govern- 
ed. It  has  gradually  advanced  with 
triumphant  steps  until  it  has  nearly 
effected  the  conquest  of  Christen- 
dom. Its  professors  are  not  merely 
doctors, philosophers  and  statesmen; 
illustrious  divines  have  paid  homage 
at  her  shrine,  and  swelled  the  cata- 
logue of  her  hierophants.  Our 
morals  and  ethical  philosophy  are 
modelled  after  her  teachings ;  even 
the  doctrines  of  our  religion  are 
submitted  to  her  censorship,  and 
the  precepts  of  Christ  are  not  re- 
garded as  orthodox  if  they  come 
into  conflict  with  her  inspirations. 
And  yet  one  of  the  strangest  phe- 
nomena connected  with  this  tri- 
umphant philosophy  is,  that  while 
it  arrogantly  claims  the  homage  of 
the  world,  it  is  internally  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty  if  not  of  total  anar- 
diy.  The  great  points  whereon  it 
unfolds  itself  are  vague,  undefined, 
unsatisfactory,  controdictory.  We 
know  not  for  a  certainty  what  is 
rent,  how  it  is  distinguished  from 
profit;  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  capital ;  we  do  not  know 
how  to  distmguish  accurately  be- 
tween labour  and  capital,  and  to 
this  day  it  has  failed  to  give  us  any 
clear  notion  of  the  nature,  use  and 
actual  value  of  money.  In  one 
point  only  is  this  philosophy  con- 
sistent aud  persistent;  that  is  in 
the  doctrine,  that  production  and 
accumulation  are  the  great  ends  of 
existence ;  and  that  the  aggregate 
of  accumulation  is  the  test  of  a  na- 
tion's prosperity. 

The  fault  of  almost  every  system 
of  philosophy,  perhaps  of  every  one, 
will  generally  be  found  to  consist, 
not  in  the  enunciation  but  in  the 
extreme  deduction  of  its  principles. 
A  practical  examination  of  the  doc- 
trines of  political  economy  has  long 
since  convinced  us  that  this  is  emi- 
nently the  evil  of  this  philosophy  ; 
that  while  it  is  founded  on  truth, 
and  therefore  if  faithfully  put  in 


practice  must  be  of  ultimate  ben^t 
to  humanity,  yet  it  has  been  culti- 
vated with  a  view  to  one  species  of 
development  only,  and  that  its  great 
practical  fault  is,  that  it  concerns 
itself  only  with  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions, re^rds  the  mass  of  mankind 
too  much  as  labour  machines,  and 
dazzled  with  the  splendid  results  of 
well  directed  labour  and  enterprise, 
it  has  lost  all  sympathy  with  the 
unhappy  multitude  whose  humble 
lot  it  is  to  obey  intelligent  thought, 
yield  obedience  to  capital,  and  re- 
ceiving but  the  scanty  remunera- 
tion of  a  day's  pay  for  a  day's  work, 
contribute  by  their  united  effort  to 
the  great  result,  the  sole  object  and 
end  of  the  economist's  dream. 

Actuated  by  the  principles  of  the 
new  philosophy,  the  world  has 
rapidly  advanced  in  a  course  of  ap- 

{)arent  prosperity  until  it  has  near- 
y  reached  a  crisis  that  cannot  be 
averted,  at  the  prospect  of  which 
it  may  be  profitable  to  pause 
and  reflect.  We  whose  destinies 
place  us  rather  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  social  system  of  Christendom, 
and  are  not  yet  engulphed  in  Che 
^eat  malstrom  caused  ojlbe  work- 
ings of  political  philosdljjby,  may 
view  calmly  the  condition  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  though  we 
cannot  protect  ourselves  from  the 
influences  which  under  the  law  of 
society  must  make  us  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  the  sharer  of  each 
other's  fortunes,  we  may  still  adopt 
such  measures  as  may  succeed  m 
diminishing  the  force  of  the  blow, 
and  protecting  ourselves  from  the 
extreme  pains  of  the  catastrophe. 

The  great  result  already  accom- 
plished oy  the  practical  operation 
of  the  political  philosophy,  that 
which  threatens  to  effect  a  revolu- 
tion more  terrible  than  any  yet 
witnessed  by  the  world,  is^e  fear- 
ful strife  which  it  has  established 
between  capital  and  labour. 

So  imperceptibly  has  this  been 
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effected,  that  its  progress  has  been 
scarcely  perceived ;  and  even  now, 
the  terrible  phenomenon  is  known 
to  most  persons  only  by  the  philo 
sophic  exposition  of  its  cause.  It  is 
the  natural  result  of  the  workings 
of  a  natural  system  ;  the  result  of 
the  relation  between  demand  and 
supply. 

That  there  is  error  somewhere 
is  apparent  from  this  simple  fact : 
The  world  has  enjoyed  two  score 
years  of  almost  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity. Its  accumulations  are  enor- 
mous, but  the  demand  for  skill, 
industry  and  energetic  labour  has 
scarcely  interraitt^  for  a  moment. 
National  prosperity  is  common,  and 
the  wealth  of  individuals  would  be 
considered  fabulous,  were  it  not  so 
common,  and  yet  from  all  accounts 
the  mass  of  the  industrial  class  ap- 
pear to  be  excluded  from  this  gen- 
eral condition  of  happiness.  Socie- 
ty therefore  presents  the  appaling 
feature,  that  while  a  nation  becomes 
richer,  the  people  have  become 
poorer. 

This  paradox  is  a  fact  It  forms 
the  basis  of  all  thought ;  it  forms 
the  staple  of  a  large  part  of  our  lit- 
erature. It  is  the  rock  on  which 
governments  and  societies  are  yet 
destined  to  split 

Some  years  since,  a  party  was 
formed  in  England,  which  proposed 
to  remedy  social  and  moral  abuses 
by  political  reforms.  With  a  huge 
mass  of  suffering  poor  to  act  upon, 
it  was  suggested  perhaps  by  design- 
ing politicians,  that  a  political  re- 
form would  remedy  all  social  abuses, 
and  a  charter,  or  extension  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  was  the  panacea 
for  the  pressing  evil  of  poverty.  It 
would  be  a  fearful  thing  to  put  po- 
litical power  into  the  hands  of  men 
burning  under  a  sense  of  wrong, 
and  by  skillful  management  the  ill 
devised  schemes  of  the  chartists 
were  brought  to  a  miserable  abor- 
tion ten  years  ago.    But  however 


misdirected  and  thwarted,  the  cause 
is  that  of  suffering  humanity,  and 
though  baffled  for  the  time,  will  in 
all  probability  ultimately  prevail. 
That  was  the  first  systematic  effort 
of  labour  in  the  great  conflict  with 
capital,  and  the  first  victory  which 
the  latter  has  to  record.  It  requires 
no  prophetic  spirit  to  foretell  that 
as  soon  as  the  arms  employed  are 
those  of  the  animal  merely,  that  the 
tables  must  be  turned — and  the 
calamities  which  would  follow  such 
a  result  can  be  prevented  only  by 
adopting  such  a  system  of  tactics  as 
will  prevent  the  actual  collision. 
Hitherto  the  moral  arm  of  capital 
is  drawn  only  from  the  armory  of 
the  political  philosophy. 

Thus  not  long  before  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  chartists,  when  some 
poor  operatives  in  London,  goaded 
to  desperation  by  their  unhappy 
position,  their  wretched  condition 
made  still  worse  by  the  measures 
adopted  by  their  employers  for  in- 
creasing their  own  gains  at  the  cost 
of  their  unhappy  workmen^s  lives, 
presented  to  her  majesty^s  ministers 
a  humble  petition  for  redress,  they 
were  told  that  their  case  was  beyond 
the  aid  of  government;  that  the 
remuneration  of  labour  depends  up- 
on the  demand  and  supply,  and  that 
their  own  numbers  were  the  cause 
of  their  misfortunes.  Diminish  your 
numbers  and  you  will  improve  your 
condition.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
was  in  their  power  to  give  any  other 
answer,  but  what  was  it  in  effect 
but  to  tell  them  to  go  home  and 
die.  A  more  terrible  application 
of  the  Malthusian  doctrines  can 
never  be  conceived,  and  it  is  all  the 
more  terrible  because  fatally  and 
inevitably  true.  If  her  majesty's 
ministers  were  correct,  the  great 
fact  in  political  philosophy  as  evi- 
denced Dy  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes  at  that  time  was,  that  it 
was  expedient  that  one-fourtb  of 
the  people  of  England  should  leave 
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their  country,  or  perhaps  a  larger 
number  voluntarily  cut  themselves 
off  from  their  common  humanity, 
renounce  the  natural  desire  for  con- 
jugal and  parental  enjoyment,  in 
order  that  tne  rest  may  enjoy  them 
without  suffering.  And  supposing 
this  possible,  the  relief  can  be  but 
temporary.  As  nature  fills  up  the 
gap  thus  forcibly  made,  the  same 
causes  will  reproduce  the  same  ef- 
fects, to  be  again  remedied  onl^  by 
the  same  violent  and  unnatural  pro- 
cesses— ;and  thus  are  the  unhappy 
nle  forever  doomed  to  wander 
is  vicious  circle,  with  no  hope 
but  in  death,  no  relief  but  in  the 
grave. 

This  is  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  paradox  in  political  philosophy, 
that  a  country  may  be  prosperous 
while  its  people  are  wretched. 

There  were  formerly  in  England 
as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  numerous 
small  farms,  each  occupied  by  a 
tenant  who  paid  his  rent,  and  by 
labour  of  his  &mily,  and  occasion- 
ally perhaps  with  the  aid  of  a  hired 
servant,  contrived  to.  maintain,  in 
more  or  less  comfort,  his  growing 
family.  The  histories  of  these  fiirms 
would,  if  they  could  be  studied,  pre- 
sent a  varied  picture  of  prosperity 
and  adversity,  of  wealth  acquired, 
and  of  ruin  incurred.  By  the  cus- 
tom— sometimes  by  the  laws  of 
the  country,  the  occupant,  if  not  the 
owner,  had  a  right  to  renew  his 
titles,  so  that  he  gave  to  the  soil  the 
affection  of  a  proprietor  and  re- 
garded it  with  reverence  as  the  cer- 
tain asylum  of  his  family. 

Poor  was  the  humble  farmer,  and 
doubtless  often  through  ignorance 
and  poverty  labour  was  misapplied, 
and  capital  failed  to  reproduce  itself 
in  the  most  effective  manner,  but 
contentment  and  independence  were 
his  characteristics,  and  if  the  luxu- 
ries of  life  were  denied  him,  he 
spumed  with  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence the  dole  which  as  a  pauper 


he  might  l^timatdy  daim — ^and 
the  hope  of  securing  a  nesUing  place 
for  his  old  age,  where  in  the  sight 
and  under  the  shade  of  his  own  fniit 
tree  he  might  spend  the  evening  of 
his  days,  doubtless  nerved  the  heart 
of  many  a  laborer  as  he  went  out 
to  his  daily  toil,  and  secured  him 
from  the  voice  of  the  tempter,  when 
she  urged  him  to  spend  his  little 
earnings  in  the  gratification  of  a 
transient  desire.  It  is  Uiis  hope 
which  now  animates  those  children 
of  Savoy  who  with  their  monkies 
and  their  hurdygurdies,  visit  even 
our  own  land,  and  gather  coppers 
from  our  delighted  children.  A  little 
glen  in  the  snow  bound  Alps  is  for 
them  covered  with  all  the  warmth 
of  childhood^s  recollections,  and  Uie 
one  great  blessing  of  their  life  it 
the  prospect  of  returning  to  it,  with 
the  means  of  becoming  its  possessor. 
Some  such  sentiment  once  doubtl^s 
animated  the  English  peasant.  But 
the  demon  of  political  philosophy 
entered  and  tne  whole  scene  ia 
changed.  As  fast  as  leases  fell  in, 
Uiey  were  extinguished ;  the  small 
farms  disappeiJned ;  and  the  once 
independent  landholder  found  him- 
self compelled  to  become  a  labourer 
on  the  land  he  had  once  cultivated 
as  a  master.  The  political  econ- 
omists of  England  generally  com- 
mend this  as  the  greatest  improve- 
ment which  has  ever  been  effected. 
The  whole  kingdom  is  now  culti- 
vated under  the  joint  audioes  of 
capital  and  intelligence.  Perfect 
cultivation  insures  plenty,  and  fiim- 
ine  is  now  impossible.  But  it  most 
be  recollected  that  all  the  profits 
now  inure  to  the  capitalista.  The 
landlord  gets  his  rent,  and  the  la- 
borer his  daily  wages.  A  middle 
man  now  comes  m,  and  to  him 
inures  all  the  benefit  of  this  change 
so  highly  commended.  But  it  luis 
marshalled  the  forces  which  are 
now  arrayed  against  each  oUier  un- 
der the  banners  of  capital  and  la- 
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botur.  The  sraall  farmer  once  stood 
betweeD,  as  representing  both  par- 
ties. He  has  been  driven  from  his 
neutral  ground.  He  has  gone  to 
swell  that  great  army  which  by  a 
strange  paradox  becomes  more  weak 
as  it  gams  strength,  and  when  he 
complains  of  his  hard  lot,  he  is  told, 
and  truly  told,  that  his  case  is  hope- 
less. 

But  why  hopeless  ?  for  the  best 
of  all  reasons.  By  the  great  law  of 
nature  and  of  society,  every  man 
has  a  right  to  improve  his  condi- 
tion. By  the  plain  law  of  common 
sense  evenr  one  should  buy  as  cheap* 
ly  and  sell  as  dearly  as  he  can  ;  and 
if  the  landlord  finds  that  his  inter- 
est is  advanced  by  letting  to  the 
large  capitalist,  every  principle  of 
interest  and  of  convenience  will  urge 
him  to  do  the  best  with  his  own. 
So  &r  as  he  is  individually  concern- 
ed as  a  land  owner,  he  violates  no 
principle  of  law,  of  religion,  or  of 
common  sense,  when  he  lets  his 
land  to  the  best  bidder. 

As  between  the  capitalist  too  and 
the  labourer,  the  former  acts  under 
a  necessity.  However  ample  his 
stores,  they  have  a  limit,  and  he 
cannot  give  employment  to  more 
than  a  given  number  of  persons.  If 
more  than  that  number  apply  for 
work,  he  must  either  refuse  or,  if  he 
take  them,  divide  among  all  the  sum 
which  had  originally  been  intended 
for  a  smaller  number.  But  this  is 
not  the  wages  of  industry,  but  a 
sort  of  almsgiving.  And  when  the 
number  of  applicants  for  work  in- 
creases, labour  comes  in  conflict 
with  itself;  necessity  drives  them 
to  work  not  for  fair  wages  but  for 
the  bare  means  of  subsistence ;  the 
labourer  sinks,  sinks  perhaps  be- 
cause that  great  natural  yearning 
of  man  to  possess  a  homestead  has 
been  hopelessly  quenched ;  and  the 
capitalist  thrives.  But  no  injury  is 
done  to  any  one.  The  labourer  is 
at  war  with  himselfl    The  capitalist 


would  help  him  if  he  could ;  but 
the  destiny  of  the  labourer  operates 
against  him.  If  his  reason  is  not 
blunted  by  his  misery,  he  must  ac- 
knowledge that  he  is  himself  the 
sole  cause  of  all  his  wretchedness. 

If  the  devil  ever  laughs,  I  imagine 
his  cachinnations  must  be  immod- 
erate when  he  witnesses  the  dexteri- 
ty with  which  political  economy 
harmonizes  her  instructions  with 
those  of  holy  writ.  See  whole  tracts 
of  territory  m  the  north  of  Scotland 
which  yield  a  scanty  revenue  to  their 
proprietors.  A  rude  race  of  semi- 
savages  occupy  it,  who  yield  to  their 
landlords  a  large  supply  of  loyalty, 
but  a  beggarly  amount  ,of  specie. 
Sheep-walks  in  this  country  would 
yield  a  large  revenue.  In  obedience 
to.  the  dictates  of  enlightened  econ- 
omy, sheep  are  sent  to  those  inhos- 
pitable regions,  and  the  old  Celtic 
inhabitants  compelled  to  retire  be- 
fore the  innocent  brutes.  Is  there 
any  wrong  in  this  ?  Was  the  pro- 
prietor under  any  obligation,  not  of 
law,  but  of  morals  or  of  conscience, 
to  renew  these  leases  after  they  had 
fallen  in,  and  for  the  gratification 
of  a  romantic  sentiment  let  slip  the 
tide  in  his  affairs  which  promised 
to  lead  him  on  to  fortune  ?  If  so 
what  becomes  of  the  right  of  prop- 
erty ?  Is  the  landholder  the  only 
man  in  all  England  who  has  no 
right  to  exercise  his  liberty  in  the 
management  of  his  affairs?  As 
reasonably  deny  to  the  manufacturer 
the  use  of  the  agency  of  steam,  or 
break  up  the  printing  press  in  order 
that  the  scribe  may  flourish.  It  is 
impossible  but  that  evil  will  exist ; 
even  a  change  for  the  better  may 
be  accompanied  by  circumstances 
painful  to  contemplate,  but  all  par- 
tial evil  is  universal  good.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  change  has 
advanced  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. We  have  large  flocks  of  sheep; 
wool  is  furnished  to  spinners  at  rates 
lower  than  were  ever  before  known. 
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It  was  a  hard  trial  to  expatriate  the 
Celts,  but  they  have  been  gainers 
by  the  change.  Some  are  spinning 
the  wool  of  the  sheep  which  have 
taken  possession  of  their  old  homes; 
others  are  engaged  in  raising  the 
abundant  crops  which  now  bless  the 
country  ;  others  have  found  inde- 
pendent and  happy  homes  in  Aus- 
tralia and  America. 

Non  ragionem  di  loro  ma  guarda  eposta, 

forget  the  little  hardships  of  this 
enterprise  and  rest  your  eyes  on  the 
unexampled  prosperity  of  the  conn- 
try. 

We  cannot  return  any  rational 
answer  to  all  this.  The  facts  stare 
you  in  the  face ;  they  are  undenia- 
ble. The  rich  are  certainly  acting 
no  unnatural  or  tyrannical  part 
Their  hearts  bleed  for  distress  which 
they  would  willingly  aid,  and  when 
appeals  are  made  for  their  charity 
they  are  never  made  in  vain.  But 
it  is  not  charity  which  is  wanted. 
The  great  desideratum  is  that  the 
poorshall  exist  independent  of  chari- 
ty ;  that  they  should  be  able  to 
help  themselves.  But  here  the  fatal 
fact  presents  itself.  They  are  pow- 
erless through  their  own  instru- 
mentality. They  reproduce  them- 
selves. They  are  more  than  are  re- 
quired by  the  country  even  in  her 
condition  of  unexampled  prosperity. 
They  cannot  be  helped  from  with- 
out ;  their  case  is  hopeless. 

This  is  the  language  of  reason ; 
not  of  that  reason  which  has  been 
refined  and  enlightened  by  the  teach- 
ing of  political  philosophy,  but  of 
that  plain  common  sense  with  which 
nature  has  endowed  most  men.  To 
all  this  what  shall  we  say  ? 

Something  perhaps  not  very  much 
in  accordance  with  reason,  but  not 
repugnant  to  either  common  sense 
or  religion.  So  surely  as  God  is 
the  ruler  of  the  Universe,  this  state 
of  things  must  be  in  opposition  to 
his  will,  and  cannot  endure.    It 


cannot  be  the  will  of  God  that  his 
creatures  shall  exist  in  hopeless 
degradation,  toiling  harder  than 
slaves,  with  none  of  the  slave's  se- 
curity for  repose  when  the  night 
shall  come  in  which  he  cannot 
work.'  The  philosophy  which  has 
produced  those  results  is  the  off- 
spring of  the  devil,  and  it  cannot 
h^  God's  will  that  the  devil  shall 
govern  the  destinies  of  this  world. 
The  prosperity  that  imposes  a  worse 
degradation  than  slavery  on  a  whole 
class  is  not  righteous  prosperity.  It 
is  devilish  in  its  origin,  devilish  in 
its  results,  and  devilish  will  be  the 
catastrophe  which  will  overturn  it, 
unless  God  directly  interfere  to  save 
the  country  from  the  most  terrible 
revolution  which  the  world  has 
ever  yet  imagined. 

Circumstances  have  thus  far  pre- 
served our  own  country  from  expe- 
riencing in  so  high  a  degree  the 
baleful  effects  of  the  workings  of 
the  political  philosophy ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  hope  that  she  will 
not  in  time  come  in  for  her  fall 
share  of  all  its  terrible  results.  It 
is  confidently  asserted  by  the  public 
journals  that  one-sixth  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  New  York  city  have  dur- 
ing the  past  winter  been  recip- 
ients of  charity.  What  would  have 
been  the  porportion  had  not  a  mer- 
ciful Providence  sent  a  mild  winter 
to  temper  the  terrible  storm  which 
the  cupidity  and  alarm  of  wealth 
had  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
country.  For  all  panics  and  com- 
mercial convulsions  are  but  neces- 
sary parts  and  accidents  of  the 
whole  system,  often  systematically 
brought  about  to  increase  the  profits 
of  capital — one  of  those  cases  where- 
in capital  engages  in  a  skirmish 
with  capital,  and  by  expending  it- 
self in  the  mad  conflict,  results  at 
last  in  riveting  still  more  the  chains 
by  which  it  binds  labour  to  its 
hopeless  task.  It  is  a  mad  game 
which  cupidity  plays,  regardless  of 
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its  consequences;  and  a  fearful 
spectacle  to  behold  thousands  of 
men  deprived  of  the  means  of  earn- 
ing an  nonest  livelihood  because  a 
few  capitalists  cl^ose  to  battle  with 
each  other ;  or  because  with  the 
unerring  instinct  of  their  class  they 
perceive  that  it  will  be  safer  for  a 
time  to  suspend  their  operations 
and  permit  labor  meanwhile  to  take 
care  of  itself.  But  our  country  still 
presents  a  refuge ;  land  may  yet  be 
nad  where  the^  poor  may  find  inde- 
pendence, and  retire  safe  from  the 
storm  excited  by  the  cupidity  of 
speculators. 

Connected  with  the  subject,  I 
shall  mention  one  phasis  which  even 
now  works  with  fearful  energy 
amongst  us,  and  which  calls  for  no- 
tice and  redress,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  a  growing  evil,  and  appears  des- 
tined to  affect  deeply  botn  our  hap- 
piness and  our  character.  In  every 
society  there  is  a  class  of  persons, 
gentlemen  of  education  and  refine- 
ment, on  whom  fortune  has  not 
smiled,  and  who  from  habit  and  oth- 
er causes  are  unable  to  enter  cour- 
ageously into  competition  for  her 
favours.  Such  persons  take  refuge 
from  the  cares  of  the  world  in  offi- 
ces of  profit  and  trust,  and  depend, 
not  upon  the  contingencies  of  for- 
tune, out  upon  a  fixed  salary.  This 
is  a  sore  temptation  to  one  who  has 
found  himseli  sinking  before  the  tri- 
als and  hardships  of  an  unsuccessful 
struggle ;  and  so  greedily  are  these 
salaries  sought,  that  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  however  amplv  they  may 
remunerate  the  labours  of  an  individ- 
ual, there  are  few  which  would  war- 
rant the  incumbent  in  burthening 
himself  with  the  cares  of  a  family. 
The  demands  of  a  family,  however, 
generally  constitute  the  considera- 
tion on  which  they  are  disposed, 
and  the  candidate  enters  on  the  en- 
joyment of  his  office  as  into  a  haven 
of  rest. 

We  need  not  follow  those  whose 


duties  call  for  nothing  but  office 
work,  through  the  economies  and 
shifts  by  which  they  contrive  to 
preserve  a  genteel  appearance  on 
scanty  means.  But  the  case  be- 
comes one  of  public  interest  when 
trust  is  added  to  labour.  The  un- 
happy man  who  has  gone  into  of- 
fice with  the  purest  intentions,  is  ex- 
posed to  the  sorest  of  temptations. 
I^rivation  at  home,  and  large  sums 
pass,  perhaps,  through  his  hands. 
How  small  a  part  of  Uiis  abundance 
would  make  his  loved  ones  happy. 
A  strong  man  will  not  bend,  but 
we  are  not  all  strong.  The  re- 
ally strong  man  will  not  be  there ; 
his  strene;th  leads  him  to  battle  in 
the  world.  The  unhappy  man  is 
there  because  he  is  weak.  He 
makes  the  fatal  observation  that 
they  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  into 
the  manner  in  which  he  discharges 
his  trust,  and  are  well  paid  for  it, 
are  negligent,  and  he  succombs  to 
the  temptation.  Our  country  is 
fearfully  characterized  by  defaulters. 
It  cannot  be  that  dishonest  men 
have  so  often  successfully  deluded 
their  fellows.  It  is  that  human 
weakness  cannot  always  resist  strong 
temptation,  and  the  unhappy  victim 
is  at  least  pure  in  spirit,  until,  hav- 
ing stepped  once  into  the  tortuous 
path  of  deceit,  he  finds  himself  en- 
tangled in  its  mazes,  and  wakes  up  at 
last  to  find  himself  a  criminal. 

I  have  briefly  attempted  to  de- 
scribe the  position  of  the  parties  in 
the  conflict  between  capital  and  la- 
bour, and  have  tried  to  show  the 
weakness  and  hopelessness  of  the 
latter.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  the 
evils  under  which  it  appears  des- 
tined to  pine  ? 

The  principles  of  political  philos- 
phy  seem  to  mcline  to  the  doctrine 
that  all  legislation  on  this  subject 
would  be  unwise.  Appealing  pow- 
erfully at  the  same  time  to  the  in- 
stincts of  nature  and  of  education, 
it  naturally  finds  favor  with  the  rich, 
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because  it  arges  them  to  make  the 
best  use  of  their  advantages.  It 
reads  the  same  lesson  to  the  poor ; 
it  is  impartial  in  its  instructions ; 
but  the  lesson  is  a  mockery  to  the 
poor  man.  The  instinct  of  self-pres- 
ervation sometimes  directs  the  rich 
man  to  do  nothing;  to  live  upon 
his  accumulated  capital,  and  wait 
quietly  until  a  crisis  shall  have  pass- 
ed away.  What  then  becomes  of 
the  poor  man  ?  With  no  accumu- 
lated capital  to  &11  back  upon,  what 
shall  he  do  when  the  capitalist  pre- 
fers stagnation  to  actual  loss  ?  God 
alone  knows.  Political  philosophy 
provides  for  no  such  crisis.  Reli- 
^on  does;  but  her  provision  is  char- 
ity. Shall  this  then  be  the  hope  of 
the  labourer ;  the  sturdy,  independ- 
ent, hard-fisted  man,  who,  by  his 
ever  renewed  courage,  has  ham- 
mered out  the  national  prosperity, 
at  which  the  world  has  not  ceased 
to  wonder.  If  charity  is  the  sole 
result  of  this  system,  it  must  be  an 
imposture,  and  the  time  must  come 
when  its  fallacy  will  be  demonstrat- 
ed in  a  way  which  will  put  its  vo- 
taries to  confusion. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  countries 
of  Europe  which  have  made  least 
progress  in  wealth  are  those  which 
are  most  under  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  the  reason 
assigned  for  Uiis  is,  that  among  oth- 
er causes  the  frequency  of  holydays 
celebrated  by  that  church,  dimin- 
ishes the  amount  of  labor ;  and  hence 
less  pro|^ess  in  wealth.  If  there 
is  truth  m  this  reason,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  facts  in  the 
history  of  economy.  It  proves  that 
in  those  countries  the  poor  can  af- 
ford to  have  a  holiday ;  that  their 
daily  wages  are  more  than  enough 
for  the  day's  maintenance,  and  that 
if  the  nation  shows  no  great  in- 
stances of  individual  wealth,  the 
mass  of  the  people  must  be  comfort- 
able. 

Political  economy  has  never  loved 


the  church  of  Rome;  she  exacts  too 
many  holidays  from  the  capitalist, 
and  worse  still,  her  priests  encour- 
age the  poor  to  marry.  This  last 
objection  is  made  in  all  seriousness 
by  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
economists  of  the  day,  Mr.  Charles 
Stuart  Mill,  who  certainly  shows 
more  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
poor  than  any  other  writer  on  the 
subject,  and  this  leads  one  to  con- 
sider the  remedies  which  have  been 
proposed  for  the  existing  evils. 

Mr.  Mill,  after  warmly  commend- 
ing the  continental  system  of  small 
farms,  which  he  insists  are  prodoo- 
tive  of  thrift,  forethought,  and  in 
general,  of  the  highest  degree  of 
cultivation,  appears  to  rewd  Eng- 
land's only  hope  as  consisting  in  a 
voluntanr  and  rigid  application  of 
the  Malthusian  philosophy.  So  up- 
wards of  twen^  millions  of  people, 
oppressed  by  poverty  and  labour, 
with  that  unthnft  which  is  always 
the  result  of  hopelessness,  are  to 
adopt  a  system  of  which  they  have 
never  heard,  and  which  they  cannot 
understand,  to  forego  the  one  en- 
joyment which  nature  provides  for 
them,  which  instinct  urges  upon 
them,  and  of  which  even  poverty  it- 
self cannot  deprive  them.  Unhap- 
pily too,  if  in  some  districts,  nature 
and  circumstances  suggest  moral 
checks  to  population,  art  and  inge- 
nuity have  in  others  offered  a  pre- 
mium for  its  increase.  Women  and 
children  can  now  contribute  to  the 
poor  man's  store,  and  marriaee  is 
at  a  premium.  So  great  has  oeen 
the  influence  of  thisincitement,  that 
the  population  of  England  has,  for 
the  last  half  century,  increased  at  a 
rate  second  only  to  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  has  been 
proudly  quoted  as  an  indication  of 
England's  great  prosperity.  With 
prophetic  roresight  of  the  true  na- 
ture of  this  prosperity,  Malthus,  as 
early  as  1 798,  published  his  remark- 
able essay  on  the  principles  of  pop. 
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nlation,  and  notwithstanding  the 
unrivaled  prosperity  of  that  coun- 
try, his  true,  hut  impracticahle  prin- 
ciples are  now  regarded  hj  the 
eoonomists  as  the  weet  anchor  of 
hope  for  the  country.  Impracti- 
cahle, hecause  contrary  to  hrute 
nature,  and  practiced  only  hy  the 
most  prudent  in  every  class,  and 
never  resorted  to  in  any  hut  under 
the  influence  of  hope. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  who  IS  generally  re- 
garded as  the  peculiar  organ  of  the 
lahouring  class,  proposes  two  reme- 
dies, universal  education,  and  emi- 
g'ation  on  a  large  scale.  Of  the 
tter,  it  may  be  said  that  however 
practicable  and  efficient,  it  must 
from  its  very  nature,  be  temporary. 
It  is  only  a  palliative,  which  to  be 
permanently  successful,  must  be  for- 
ever  continued ;  and  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  estimate  the  difficulties  of 
an  effective  system  of  emigration. 
The  hordes  of  voluntary  emigrants 
from  Ireland  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  the  smallest  effect  upon  the  la- 
bour market  in  that  country,  and  if 
any  system  should  produce  that  re- 
sult, it  would  doubtless  be  most 
eagerly  opposed  by  the  capitalists, 
whose  profits  it  would  tend  to  dimin- 
idi. 

With  regard  to  general  educa- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  say  anything 
against  it,  b^use  it  can  never  li 
aught  but  advantageous  to  its  sub- 
ject But  its  efficacy  has,  I  think, 
Deen  overrated.  A  preliminary  in- 
quiry must  be  made  into  the  possibil- 
ity of  giving  instruction  to  the  poor; 
that  is,  of  the  poor  finding  time  to 
acquire  instruction.  Even  the  rich 
find  it  a  difficult  task  to  force  in- 
struction upon  their  children ;  how 
great  the  labour  when  it  is  to  be 
given  to  those  who  can  only  snatch 
time  from  the  struggle  with  life? 
But  too  much  is  expected  of  edu- 
cation. It  is  expected  to  work  won- 
dersfor  the  poor ;  does  it  work  won- 
ders for  the  rich?    Does  it  influ- 


ence them  as  a  body,  to  make  any 
sacrifice  for  the  common  cause! 
Has  it  led  them  to  think  that  the 
evil  lies  as  much  with  them  as  with 
the  poor,  and  has  it  suggested  to 
them  a  reformation  of  their  own 
class?  As  the  smallest  numerical- 
ly, and  the  strongest  morally,  a  re- 
formation among  them  is  both  more 
feasible  and  more  possible.  But  the 
time  has  passed  when  they  are  to 
assume  the  functions  of  the  guar- 
dians of  the  poor.  The  day  that 
cash  payment  for  work  done  became 
the  system,  was  the  last  of  the  old 
feudal  social  dependence.  Hence- 
forth the  labour  became  a  fourth 
order  in  the  state,  with  a  rapid  ten- 
dency to  the  character  of  a  hostile 
one.  It  is  all  important  that  the 
antagonism  shall  not  be  one  of  ac- 
tual hostility.  The  difficulties  have 
increased  with  their  change  of  po- 
sition, and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
any  real,  efficient  reform  among  the 
rich  is  as  hopeless  as  among  the 
poor. 

The  ruling  passion  of  the  age  is 
.avarice;  not  the  groveling  vice 
of  the  miser,  but  the  splendid  ambi- 
tion of  the  merchant  pnnce.  Where- 
ever  we  go  we  are  oppressed  with 
great  speculations.  Wealth  is  in- 
satiable. Fortunes  are  made  so  rap- 
idly— ^fortunes  almost  fabulous — 
that  every  one  dreams  of  the  like  suc- 
cess for  himself.  Old  time  thrifts  and 
economies  have  lost  their  respecta- 
bility ;  like  explorers  in  a  gold  re- 
gion, our  faculties  are  forever  on 
uie  stretch,  excited  by  the  hope  of 
suddenly  alighting  upon  a  hidden 
treasure.  The  love  of  gain  which 
properly  controlled,  is  a  blessing, 
has  in  our  day  become  a  frenzy. 

And  it  is  this  frenzied  people, 
who,  looking  into  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes,  have  devised 
every  remedy  for  them,  but  have 
utterly  failed  to  seek  for  one  in 
themselves.  All  the  &ult  cannot 
lie  on  one  side  of  a  controversy. 
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Maltlius^s  dream  is  not  the  cure  of  society;  and  if  the  rich  and  pow* 

for  the  disorders  of  an  over  worked,  erful  do  not  read  it  aright  and  make 

wretched  people.    There  is  an  in-  the  application,  it  may  be  taoght 

terpretation  of  the  moral  law,  which  them  by  the  unhappy  victims  of 

has  not  been  divined  by  our  econo-  their  avarice,  whose  sufferings  ctn- 

mists,  and  it  is  on  this  interpreta-  not  brook  the  dilatory  cure  of  Doc- 

tion  that  d^nds  the  regeneration  tor  Malthus. 


SONNBTS. 

WHT  TBE  TTBANT? 

I. 

We  make  our  monsters  as  we  make  our  Gods ! 
The  ideal  marks  the  creature.    In  our  aim 
Lies  all  the  difference  betwixt  pride  and  shame ; 

Thus  are  we  whipt  at  last  by  our  own  rods ! 

Thus  are  we  slaves  and  victims !  We  create 
The  tyrant  that  subdues  us.  He  but  comes 
The  creature  of  our  call ;  and,  if  he  dooms, 

Why  groan  ?    WeVe  made  him  master  of  our  fate ! 

The  scourge  that  whips  for  virtue  in  decay ; 
And,  if  a  tjrrant,  not  for  us  to  curse ; 
We  needed  ere  we  call'd  him — needed  worse ; 

And  proper  is  submission  to  the  sway 

That  chastens  to  reform  us.    He  may  be 

A  monster — ^but  what  baser  things  are  we ! 


Take  to  thyself  one  living  truth,  and  know 

That  never  yet,  while  virtue  in  a  race, 

Presided  dominant,  did  tyrant  grow ; 
He  is  God*s  absolute  angel — in  his  place ; 
The  best  for  sway,  when  men  grow  weak  and  base. 
We  nurtured  him  in  hot  beds  of  our  lust. 

Low  aims,  and  foul  desires,  and  mean  pursuits ; 

And,  it  is  proper,  when  men  sink  to  brutes, 
They  should  be  leash'd  and  scourged !    We  may  not  trust 
Free  will  to  those  whose  will  still  foully  shows ; 
Must  mock  them  with  denial ;  nay,  give  blows, 
And  bondage,  if  it  needs !    And  this  is  just ! 
And  though  we  slay  the  tyrant  when  we  can. 
He's  one  of  the  necessities  of  man ! 
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EEabit  operates  upon  us  with  so 
much  power  that  it  leads  us  to  crave 
that  which  our  reason,  our  judg- 
ment and  our  taste  alike  condemn 
as  vicious  and  unprofitable.  This 
reflection  which  we  do  not  oflfer  as 
either  new  or  profound,  has  been 
forced  upon  us  by  a  consideration 
of  the  present  state  of  eloquence  in 
the  United  States. 

Of  all  human  faculties,  that  of 
public  speaking  has  been  most  ex- 
tolled, most  coveted,  most  assidu- 
ously cuiti  vated .  It  is  questionable 
whether  even  that  of  getting  money 
has  not  frequently  been  subordinate 
to  it  At  the  primary  school,  as 
soon  as  the  boy  has  learned  to  read 
with  more  or  lessflnency,he  mounts 
the  rostrum  and  there  tells  how  his 
"voice  is  still  for  war;"  justifies  the 
death  of  Csesar ;  calls  franticly  for 
Liberty  or  Death ;  or  in  patiietic 
sing-song,  tells  how  a  ^boy  stood  on 
the  burning  deck"  until  he  was 
consumed  by  the  flames.  At  the 
grammar  school,  instead  of  learning 
to  read  like  a  gentieman,  he  is 
taught  to  declaim  like  an  actor  or 
a  ranter.  At  college  he  grasps  at 
prizes  awarded  for  brilliant  decla- 
mation, and  here  his  aspiring  ambi- 
tion enters  a  wider  field.  Nurseries 
for  declamation  are  established  un- 
der the  name  of  Debating  Societies, 
and  in  these  hot-beds  of  depraved 
taste,  with  no  censorship  but  the 
crude  judgments  of  their  young  com- 
panions, obscurity  is  mistaken  for 
wisdom,  volubility  for  eloquence, 
and  turgid  extravagance  for  lofty 
flights  of  an  impassioned  imagina- 
tion. Fascinated  by  the  laurels 
thus  gained,  youths  who  are  really 
clever  not  unfrequently  forego  the 
well  earned  distinctions  which  ap- 


plication to  the  proper  duties  of  the 
college  might  win  from  their  teach- 
ers, in  order  to  emoy  the  noisy  and 
frothy  applause  ox  the  jejune  critics 
of  the  Society  Hall. 

In  all  this  they  but  reflect  the 
public  opinion  which  is  above  them* 
Our  people  religiously  believe  in 
tiie  importance  of  instructing  voung 
men  in  the  principles  and  the  art 
of  composition  and  of  speaking.  As 
far  as  instruction  in  the  principles 

C,  we  say  very  well.  But  we 
ar  when  the  art  is  made  the 
subject  of  instruction.  The  princi- 
ples may  be  taught  by  means  of 
elementary  treatises,  illustrated  by 
an  analysis  of  some  cJief  cPoeuvre. 
Such  for  example  as  was  made  by 
Dr.  Blair,  who,  after  a  course  of 
lectures  explanatory  of  the  princi- 
ples of  composition  illustrates  them 
by  a  critical  analysis  of  an  essay  of 
the  Spectator,  and  of  a  sermon  by 
Bishop  Atterbury.  But  our  public 
opinion  demands  that  our  youth 
shall  be  made  to  write  Spectators 
at  least,  if  not  Sermons — that  he 
shall  illustrate  his  instruction  by 
creations  of  his  own.  Now,  simple 
as  the  reply  to  this  demand  may 
appear  to  those  who  have  really 
thought  on  the  subject,  it  has  no 
weight  with  the  multitude.  Not- 
withstanding their  simple  and  un- 
pretending appearance,  the  Essays 
of  the  Spectator  are  the  result  of 
years  of  patient  study  and  quiet 
meditation  of  master  minds.  The 
beauties  which  delight  us  are  not 
the  coruscations  of  youthful  genius, 
but  the  steady  glow  of  a  well  mmish- 
ed  and  well  trained  imagination.— 
The  youth  at  college  may  write 
essays  as  lone,  /md  more  labored, 
but  they  will  be  mere  words.  With 
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an  ill  Btored  mind  he  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  furnish  food  for  thought, 
though  he  may  enlarge  his  yocabu- 
lary ;  and  many  a  youth  gets  the 
reputation  of  being  a  good  writer, 
when  he  is  only  stultifying  his  think- 
ing faculties  by  th'e  pernicious  habit 
of  composing  words  into  sonorous 
sentences  which  have  neither  defi- 
nite meaning  nor  object  Of  all  the 
incumbents  of  college  chairs,  he  is 
most  to  be  pitied  to  whom  is  com- 
mitted the  department  of  compod- 
tion.  If  he  has  taste  and  judgment, 
they  are  sorely  tried  by  the  crudi- 
ties which  he  is  condemned  to 
criticise,  and  we  are  doubtful  wheth- 
er it  is  to  be  considered  a  blessing 
or  a  misfortune,  if  under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  dreary  torture  his 
taste  should  accommodate  itself  to 
the  hard  requirements  of  his  por- 
tion. 

The  education  thus  happily  com- 
menced is  consistently  followed  up. 
The  aspiring  candidate  neglects  no 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  him- 
self as  a  speaker.  He  is  great 
among  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  or 
before  the  Young  Mens^  Christian 
Association.  He  is  a  favorite  at 
Ward  meetings  when  a  popular 
election  is  canvassing,  and  in  those 
refined  assemblies  he  supports,  in 
strains  of  ravishing  eloquence  the 
claims  of  his  candidate,  or  denounces 
in  tones  of  withering  contempt  the 

Eretensions  of  his  opponent  Great 
imself,  everything  becomes  great 
that  he  handles.  If  a  city  marshal 
is  to  be  elected,  he  treats  the  sub- 
ject as  if  it  were  one  of  national 
concern.  Happily  unconscious  of 
the  solemn  farce  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged, he  performs  his  part  with  a 
mvity  which  is  not  affected,  and 
his  audience^  being  accustomed  to 
such  exhibitions,  are  fully  as  grave 
and  serious  as  himself.  The  news- 
papers notice  his  brilliant  efforts  in 
the  language  of  commendation 
which  would  not  be  unbecoming  a 


notice  of  one  of  the  great  efforts  of 
Butledge  or  of  Adams  in  the  times 
that  tned  men's  souls,  and  this  per- 
verse habit  of  indiscriminate  pndae 
fixes  the  doom  of  the  orator  by  se- 
curing him  for  a  speech  which  m^ 
have  been  pretty  good  for  a  pot- 
house, one  morning  at  least  of  fiune;. 

This  vicious  habit  pursues  us 
evervwhere.  We  have  become  so 
mucn  accustomed  to  it  that  we  are 
unable  to  appreciate  honor  in  its 
breach.  Occasions  the  most  in- 
congruous are  seized  upon  for  dis- 
plays of  eloquence.  A  quiet,  un- 
pretending and  modest  member  of 
a  Fire  Company,  or  of  the  order  of 
Bechabites  dies.  A  motion  is  made, 
seconded  and  unanimously  adopted, 
to  record  and  perpetuate  his  many 
illustrious  virtues ;  the  public  is  in- 
formed of  them  through  the  press ; 
a  special  neatly  engr^sed  copy,  is 
officiously  presented  to  his  family, 
and  a  blank  page  in  the  Minute 
Book  is  consecrated  to  his  memory 
and  inscribed  with  his  name.  How 
much  purer  would  be  the  taste  if 
all  the  paper  wasted  in  this  affecta- 
tion of  respect,  had  been  left  abso- 
lutely blank  I 

This  pruri^t  eloquence  finds  its 
way  into  every  document  A  re- 
port to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
18  not  considered  complete  without 
the  adornments  of  rhetoric  Fi- 
nancial reports  are  not  confined  to 
a  buaness-like  array  of  assets  and 
liabilities.  The  figures  of  arith- 
metic must  be  relieved  by  the  fig- 
ures of  speech,  and  parties  interested 
sometimes  discover  when  too  late 
that  they  have  been  entertained  bj 
the  essayist,  not  instructed  bv  the 
accomptant  This  is  one  of  the 
melancholy  results  of  a  vicious  tsste. 
A  ridiculous  one  is  that  which  ex- 
hibits itself  in  formal  addresses  to  a 
visitor,  whether  an  individual  or  a 
deputation.  The  idea  of  making  a 
speech  to  one  who  has  perhaps 
traveled  for  days  on  our  railroads^ 
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&tigtied,  covered  with  dust,  anxious 
mbout  his  baggage,  and  yearning 
after  the  luxury  of  clean  water  to 
rid  himself  of  bis  superfluous  dust, 
of  a  razor  to  shorten  nis  overgrown 
beard,  to  arrest  such  a  person  at  the 
nulroad  depot,  and  address  a  labored 
speech  to  him  amid  the  chorus  of 
eager  hackmen  extolling  their  ve- 
hicles and  their  respective  hotels,  is 
surely  an  infliction  which  ought 
not,  except  for  some  serious  offence, 
to  be  imposed  upon  any  one ;  but 
to  expect  him  to  make  a  reply  in 
the  same  strain,  under  all  these  din- 
couraging  circumstances  is  to  over 
estimate  the  force  of  human  nature. 
The  difficulty  is  to  be  met  only  by 
giring  the  unfortunate,  notice  of  the 
nature  of  the  address,  so  that  he 
may  at  least  have  time  for  prepara- 
tion, and  as  they  are  all  equally 
conscious  that  Uiey  are  only  re- 
hearsing a  scene  which  is  to  be  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  the  possibility  of 
the  actors'  preserving  their  gravity 
'  in  this  solemn  operation  of  hum- 
bugging the  public 

Presents  of  swords,  silver  or  gold 
cups,  salvers,  <fec,  d^c,  from  com- 
panies or  associations  furnish  afruit- 
ful  theme  for  eloquence,  and  were 
it  not  a  sober  fact  attested  by  hun- 
dreds if  not  thousands  of  cases  an- 
nually, one  would  be  loth  to  believe 
that  a  public  could  be  found  who 
would  not  only  tolerate  these  exhi- 
bitions with  patience,  but  actually 
go  out  of  their  way  to  enjoy  the 
intellectual  treat  We  have  heard 
of  two  speeches  called  forth  by  an 
occasion  of  this  kind  which  we  think 
so  appropriate  that  we  make  no 
^>ology  for  introducing  them  as 
ooodels  worthy  of  even  a  literal  imi- 
tation. A  certain  military  associa- 
tion having  determined  to  compli- 
ment their  major  with  a  silver  mug 
as  a  token  of  their  regard,  deputed 
one  of  the  officers  to  present  it  to 
him  with  an  appropriate  address  at 


a  military  parade.  At  the  time  ap- 
pointed, the  captain,  mug  in  hand, 
stepped  up  to  the  major,  and  pre- 
senting it  to  him  said,  "  Well,  Ma- 
jor, here's  the  mug."  To  which  the 
major,  receiving  the  present,  replied, 
**Aii,  Captain T  is  this  the  mug! 
Thank  you;"  and  thus  the  cere- 
mony was  performed.  And  there 
was  doubtless  more  truthfulness^ 
more  heartfulness  in  this  scene,  than 
in  all  the  pompous  nothings  which 
are  got  up  for  no  purpose  but  to 
enjoy  the  gratification  of  seeing 
one's  name  in  print 

The  eloquence  of  which  we  have 
been  treating  is  that  which  is  called 
forth  by  extraordinary  occasions; 
but  let  us  now  examine  the  charac- 
ter of  that  which  is  developed  in 
its  more  regular  and  legitimate 
fields.  We  have  discussed  the  elo- 
quence of  the  volunteer  corps,  let 
us  now  say  a  few  words  respecting 
that  of  the  regular  troops  of  the 
line. 

The  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  legis- 
lative assembly  are  the  arenas  in 
which  this  faculty  is  not  only  a  vir- 
tue, but  a  necessity — ^where  excel- 
lence is  desirable  not  only  for  itself^ 
but  for  the  objects  it  has  m  view. 

The  pulpit  is  a  time  honored  in- 
stitution of  this  country.  In  the 
olden  time,  in  New  England  es- 
pecially, the  pulpit  took  an  active 
share  in  all  the  concerns  of  the 
State ;  a  practice  by  the  way  which 
it  is  still  disposed  to  continue ;  with 
this  important  difference,  that  then 
it  spoke  by  authority ;  its  utterances 
now  are  impertinences.  The  ser- 
mons which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  those  remote  times  are  not 
always  such  as  we  would  commend 
as  models  of  style,  but  they  are 
generally  animated  by  a  tone  of 
earnestness  and  of  authority,  which 
conrince  us  that  to  the  audiences  to 
which  they  were  addressed,  they 
were  truly  eloauent — that  is,  they 
inspired  a  spint  of  thoughtfulnees 
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and  of  inquiry,  and  did  not  merely 
please  the  ear  and  gratify  a  prurient 
desire  for  fine  writing  and  artificial 
excitement  The  clergy  of  those 
days  were  men  of  erudition,  and 
naturally  used  language  which  we 
would  call  pedantic ;  but  they  were 
earnest,  pains  taking  men,  who  felt 
the  weignt  of  their  di?ine  calling, 
and  courageously  discharged  its  du- 
ties. After  the  revolution  of  1088 
we  discover  a  courtliness  in  the 
tone  of  old  Cotton  Mather,  and  the 
revolution  of  1776  having  totally 
changed  the  relation  of  things,  the 
pulpit  henceforth  no  longer  l^came 
the  authoritative  teacher,  but  merely 
the  tolerated  lecturer ;  the  tone  of 
learning  too  was  lowered,  and  super- 
ficial learning  substituted  for  that 
sterling  old  classical  training  by 
means  of  which  the  grim  Puritan 
prepared  himself  to  grapple  with 
Satan.  Now  began  the  struggle 
for  popularity;  new  doctrines  to 
amuse  the  fancy  and  form  a  rally- 
ing point  for  a  party ;  paradox  for 
straight  forward  thought,  and  rhe- 
torical artifice  for  the  honest  and 
unadulterated  milk  of  the  word. — 
The  old  demands  for  many  and  long 
sermons  were  made  of  those  who 
had  not  the  intellectual  and  moral 
training  of  the  men  who  had  first 
set  the  fashion,  and  in  order  to 
meet  the  demand,  words  were  sub- 
stituted for  thought  This  perni- 
cious habit  of  frequent  preaching 
has  rendered  the  pulpit  nearly  as 
inefficient  as  the  warmest  enemy  of 
religion  can  desire.  Preaching  has 
now  become  a  genteel  formality, 
during  which  ladies  and  gentlemen 
endure  ennui  with  well  bred  polite- 
ness. The  sermon  is  generally  com- 
mended as  excellent,  and  they  re- 
main in  dreary  expectation  of  anoth- 
er, which  shall  be  equally  excel- 
lent 

The  country  abounds  in  distin- 
guished preachers ;  but  what  is  the 
ground  of  their  distinction  ?    They 


are  merely  rhetoricians.  People 
flock  to  bear  them  to  gratify  a 
morbid  taste  for  eloquence.  True 
eloquence  excites  no  admiration.  It 
leads  to  action,  not  applause — and 
we  venture  the  assertion  that  in 
every  city  in  the  union,  if  you  find 
a  church  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
with  a  large  cx>ngregation  at  peace 
with  themselves  and  with  their 
minister,  you  will  always  find  that 
the  latter  has  the  reputation  outside 
of  his  congregation  of  being  a  dull 
and  prosy  preacher.  There  is  more 
virtue  in  dull  preaching  than  the 
world  is  apt  to  suppose. 

In  all  countries,  ancient  as  well 
as  modem,  the  bar  is  unaueetiona- 
bly  the  best  school  of  eloquence, 
and  for  a  very  obvious  reason.  The 
great  aim  of  the  orator  is  to  cany 
nis  point,  and  the  persons  whom 
he  is  to  convince  are  the  persona 
who  are  actually  before  him.  The 
successful  orator,  you  may  be  sure 
indulges  in  no  useless  flights  of 
fancy,  no  unnecessary  display  of 
words ;  success  being  all  important,  ' 
he  is  careful  not  to  hazard  it  by 
fatiguing  those  in  whom  the  deds- 
ion  rests.  He  despises  verbiage 
because  he  knows  that  the  b^ 
fame  is  the  reputation  for  success. 
It  is  seldom  that  such  lawyers  are 
ever  permitted  to  enter  the  halls  of 
legislation,  and  it  is  melao^koly 
that  when  there  they  rarely  if  ever 
sustain  their  reputation. 

In  this  last  named  arena,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  American  tongue 
abound  to  excess.  The  press  teems 
with  the  speeches  of  eminent  states- 
men, ( Qu  f  politicians  ?)  A  large 
volume  is  we  believe  annually 
published  in  which  the  orations 
of  our  Congressmen  are  embalm- 
ed, and  it  is  a  common  boast 
that  in  this  department  at  least 
of  the  intellect,  we  excel  every 
nation  on  earth.  That  our  Congresa 
should  contain  a  large,  an  undue 
proportion  of  ready  speakers  is  nat- 
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aral.  Its  members  have  usually 
spoken  their  way  through  the  sev- 
eral intermediate  distinctions  in 
their  respective  States,  and  are  in- 
debted for  their  presence  at  Wash- 
ington to  triamphs  achieved  at 
home.  But  our  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  long  since  made  the 
discovery  that  words  are  not  wis- 
dom, and  as  a  measure  of  defense 
against  a  wordy  deluge,  has  restrict- 
ed every  speaker  to  the  use  of  but 
one  hour.  The  Speaker  is  ex  officio 
time  keeper  of  the  House,  and  his 
inexorable  hammer  remorselessly 
extinguishes  the  eloouence  of  the 
collected  wisdom  of  tne  nation. 

As  the  press  is  the  destroyer  of 
small  literary  reputations,  so,  but 
by  a  different  mode  of  operation,  are 
the  press  and  the  reporter  the  de- 
stroyer of  eloquence  in  our  Congress. 
No  man  can  oe  truly  eloquent  who 
does  not  speak  to  carry  his  point ; 
and  to  effect  this,  he  must  address 
himself  to  his  audience.  Now  this 
is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the 
Congressional  orator ;  he  speaks  to 
keep  himself  before  his  constituents, 
or  to  discharge  a  duty  to  his  party, 
or  for  some  other  purpose  equally 
personal  to  himself  and  foreign  to 
his  subject ;  and  he  addresses  him- 
self ostensibly  to  his  audience,  but 
re^U?  to  others.  His  speech  would 
beVtered  whether  heard  or  not. 
He  is  indifferent  about  his  auditors, 
he  cares  only  for  his  readers.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  vote  in  Congress 
changed  by  a  speech  ?  And  what 
are  all  the  great  speeches  delivered 
there  on  great  questions  but  ad- 
dresses to  show  to  their  respective 
constituents  that  they  are  not  rec- 
reant to  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 
If  a  speech  is  to  be  judged  by  its 
effects,  the  most  impressive  ever  de- 
livered in  Congress  was  Mr.  Sum- 
ner's memorable  Kansas  oration 
and  attack  on  South  Carolina.  But 
by  a  strange  fotality  the  effect 
was  produced  not  on  those  who 


heard  it  but  one  who  had  perhaps 
only  read  it.  And  what  was  the 
merit  of  this  speech  which  has 
elicited  thewarmestcomroendations 
even  from  the  Cicero  of  America, 
Mr,  Everett?  A  classical  audi- 
ence would  have  wondered  at  the 
impudence  with  which  the  orator 
had  unskillfully  borrowed  his  most 
striking  passages  from  the  world 
renowned  speeches  of  Demosthenes 
and  Eschines  in  their  celebrated 
contest  respecting  the  crown,  and 
before  sucn  an  audience  it  would 
have  been  far  less  respectable  than 
the  oft  ridiculed  speech  of  Mr. 
Cruger,  "  I  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke." 
But  the  slanderer  veiled  the  pla- 

fiarist ;  that  scene  occurred  which 
as  ^ven  both  the  orator  and  his 
assailant  a  Questionable  reputation, 
and  the  sopnomorical  pulings  of  a 
malignant  Yankee  will  henceforth 
forever  find  a  place  among  the 
elegant  extracts  of  American  elo- 
quence. 

This  speech,  its  plagiarism  ex- 
cepted, may  be  regarded  as  a  type 
of  Congressional  eloquence.  Its 
leading  characteristics  are  intense 
self  laudation,  or  commendations  of 
the  speaker's  home  and  people,  and 
bitter  invective  against  his  oppo- 
nents. Self  praise,  except  in  self 
defense,  is  offensive  to  good  taste, 
and  the  highest  flight  to  which  in- 
vective can  soar,  is  vehement  de- 
nunciation. He  who  desires  to  study 
our  history  will  rarely  obtain  any 
satisfaction  from  the  perusal  of  the 
speeches  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  last  thir- 
ty or  forty  years.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  speeches  delivered  in 
the  Senate,  American  eloquence  is 
a  barren  study,  and  for  all  practical 
results  to  the  country,  might  as 
well  have  remained  unspoken. 

It  is  rather  a  sad  commentary  on 
our  boasted  powers  of  eloquence 
that  our  most  successful  public  men 
have  never  been  distinguished  as 
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speakers.  Jefferson  and  Jackson 
were  dumb;  Monroe  almost  so. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  had  no  reputation 
as  a  speaker,  and  if  Mr.  Pierce  and 
Mr.  Buchanan  ever  gained  laurels, 
they  ha?e  long  since  withered.  The 
two  Adams  were  destroyed  by  their 
tongues  and  their  pens. 

Facility  of  utterance,  or  rather 
facility  of  speech  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerousgifbthatapublicman  can 
possess,  bemuse  it  continually  tempts 
him  to  exhibit  himself.  He  fiincies 
that  while  it  keeps  his  name  before 
the  world  it  increases  his  reputation, 
and  he  is  tempted  to  speak  when 
he  has  nothing  to  say.  If  unfor- 
tunately his  taste  has  been  influenced 
by  the  study  of  those  popular  com- 
pilations for  schools  in  the  shape  of 
"  The  American  Orator,"  or  some 
other  like  work,  he  conceives  that 
these  select  morceauz  are  fair  speci- 


mens of  a  whole  speech,  then  wOI 
his  whole  oration  be  on  stilts,  and 
instead  of  a  speech  relieved  by 
coruscations  of  eloquence,  his  whole 
performance  will  be  dark  with  exces- 
sive brilliancy.  He  may  impose 
this  pinchbeck  upon  the  ignorant 
for  gold,  may  gain  the  ear  of  a 
clique,  and  pander  for  the  moment 
to  some  unworthy  pasuon,  but  on 
the  healthy  public  mind  he  makes 
no  impression.  He  on  the  contrary 
who  really  has  something  to  saj 
will  never  want&cility  of  uttwmce, 
and  even  though  his  eloquence  maj 
halt,  he  will  l^  listened  to  with  at- 
tention and  respect  Men  are  not 
wholly  the  tools  of  party,  or  the 
slaves  of  faction.  They  are  not  un- 
willing to  let  reason  have  her  sway, 
and  are  ever  ready  to  lend  a  dvil 
ear  to  one  who  speaks  because  he 
has  something  to  say. 


SPBEOH   OF   SORROW. 


Hath  sorrow  then  such  langaage  f    I  had  thought 
Her  nature  voiceless ;  a  poor  weeping  mother, 
That  loet  her  tongue  when  losing  her  first  infant, 
And,  losing  motive  for  aU  speech  in  song, 
Gave  over  language !    Wherefore  should  it  need 
That  she  should  speak  ?    The  fiercest  griefs  declare 
Their  agonies  in  silence ;  though  they  writhe 
With  inner  tortures,  that  were  death  to  speak, 
As  to  endure !    What  need  that  they  should  speal^ 
When  silence — where  the  heart  is  over-wrought — 
Grows  to  such  terrible  eloquence,  as  makes  dumb 
The  rapt  spectator  ?    Silence  best  declares 
For  sorrow,  and  she  asks  no  properer  voice ! 


HOPK. 

When  all  was  gloom, 
And  dreary  doubt  and  sorrow  in  my  heart. 
She  came — as  comes  the  sudden  bloom  of  spring — 
As  springs  the  breeze  upon  the  sleeping  sea — 
As  comes  the  rainbow,  arching  the  blaok^loud, 
With  calm  in  beauty ;  and  her  presence  made, 
For  me,  sweet  sunshine  in  the  shady  place. 
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7UHNY  STORIBS   ABOUT  BROTHER  MBRRT,  WHO  WAS  A   DISCHARGED 

SOLDIER. 

[This  admirable  story,  translated  from  the  G^erman,  illustrates  a  certain  phase  of 
iancifnl  invention—compounded  of  the  grotesque  and  the  allegorical — of  which 
we  have  bat  few  specimens  in  our  own  language.  Its  occasional  freedom  of 
reference,  which  in  an  English  writer  might  be  deemed  irreverent,  is  evidently 
the  offspring  of  that  frank  na»<^  of  expression  characteristic  of  the  German  mind. 
Moreover,  the  moral  is  most  excellent.] 


BroAer  Merry  was  one  of  the  brav- 
est lanzkoeobtsofhis  day.  Whenever 
the  trumpet  sonnded  to  battle,  his 
pike  might  be  seen  in  the  foremost 
rank;  when  a  castle  was  to  be 
stormed,  he  stood  first  on  the  wall 
or  in  the  breach  ;  in  the  evesing, 
oyer  the  cnp,  none  was  a  nutrier 
boon  companion  than  he,  none 
bolder  with  the  dice  box,  none  a 
more  dashing  blade;  and  yet  for 
all  that,  he  was  a  kind-hearted  soul. 
On  this  account  his  captain  highly 
esteemed,  and  the  whole  company 
honored  and  loved  him.  If  he  had 
only  not  been  sofxill  of  levi^,  how 
many  troubles  he  might  have  spared 
hinoself  I  And  yet,  without  it,  I 
could  nofc  have  related  the  pret^ 
story,  which  I  am  now  about  to  tell 
yoa. 

llie  war  had  drained  the  purses 
of  l|pi  princes  and  people ;  many 
a  j>ntve  warrior  lay  dead  and  buried ; 
ererybody  longed  ftr  peace,  and 
therefore  they  made  peace.  For 
you  know,  peace-making  is  not  so 
Yery  difficult,  provided  good  sense 
has  gained  the  upper  hrad  with 
both  parties.  Well,  so  tney  did 
not  delay  long,  but  they  quickly 
disbanded  the  lanzknechts,  and, 
however  much  the  latter  might 
siwear  and  protest  against  such 
measures — they  were  nearly  all  dis- 
banded. Four-pence  and  a  loaf  of 
bread  was  all  they  received  at 
theur  discharge;  bendeS|  wooden 
legs  were  furnished  gratis  to  all 
VOL,  in.  20 


such  as  had  left  their  flesh  ones  on 
the  battle-field.  Brother  Merry  was 
the  only  one  who  did  not  take  it 
much  to  heart,  when  he  was  thus 
unceremoniously  sent  adrift  on  the 
world.  Singing  and  laughing  he 
went  his  way :  "  Neither  shall  my 
happy  temper  fail  me,  nor  will,  I 
trust,  my  former  good  luck  entirely 
abandon  me.  Hurrah  for  it  then  r 
and  so  he  whistled  a  merry  tune 
and  bade  good-bye  to  his  comrades. 
Now,  wnen  Brother  Merry  was 
thus  proceeding  on  his  journey,  St. 
Peter  had  taken  his  stand  on  the 
road-side  in  the  disflflpse  of  a  poor 
beggar,  and  asked  Srother  Merry 
for  an  alms.  The  latter  looked  at 
him  for  a  while  compassionately, 
and  then  said,  half  laughing :  "My 
dear  old  man,  what  have  I  to  give 
vou,  and  why  do  you  ask  me  for 
help,  who  am  myself  so  badly  oflf. 
Look  here,  I  am  a  discharged  soK 
dier,  and  now  that  they  have  made 
peace,  I  must  myself  begin  to  carry 
on  your  trade.  However,  you  shall 
at  least  not  hunger ;  I  have  my  last 
pay  in  my  knapsack,  four-pence  and 
a  loaf  of  bread,  and  you  shall  have 
part  of  it"  So  he  broke  his  loaf 
into  four  pieces,  one  of  which  he 
gave  to  the  beggar,  together  with 
a  penny.  St  reter  thanked  hira 
kindly,  and  Brother  Merry  con- 
tinued his  journey.  He  had  how- 
ever not  proceeded  far,  when  he 
was  met  by  another  beggar,  who 
likewise  asked  him  for  alms.    This 
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was  again  St  Peter,  who  wished  to 
try  Brother  Merry's  charitable  heart 
Well,  Brother  Merry  gAve  him 
agmn  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  penny. 
And  so  it  happened  a  third  time, 
when  St  Peter  had  once  more  ad- 
dressed him  in  beggar's  disguise. 
Now,  when  Brother  Merry  hi^  bat 
one  piece  of  bread  and  one  penny 
left,  he  eame  to  an  inn,  where  he 
bouffht  for  the  penny  a  glass  of 
small  beer,  with  which  he  washed 
down  his  bread.  Then  he  marched 
on,  happy  as  a  king,  hot  poor  as  a 
beggar. 

After  a  little  while  St  Peter 
again  stepped  np  to  him,  but  this 
time  in  the  garb  of  a  discharged 
soldier,  and  addressed  Brother  Mer- 
ry:"  I  say,  comrade,  good  morn- 
ing 1  Do  help  me,  I  am  miserably 
bnngry,  and  have  nothing  to  eat. 
Oanr  yon  give  me  a  piece  of  bread 
and  a  penny  for  a  glass  of  beer  ?" 

Then  Brother  Merry  was  half 
sorry  that  he  had  eaten  the  rest  of 
his  laread  and  had  spent  his  last 
penny  pn  himself,  and  he  said: 
^  Yes,  comrade,  if  you  had  come 
earlier,  I  might  have  satisfied  your 
wishes  as  well  as  old  Fugger,  who 
is  a  rich  merchant,  for  I  had  just 
exactly  left  what  you  ask  for ;  but 
now  it  is  gone,  and  I  am  as  poor  as 
yourself.''  Laughing,  he  related  to 
his  supposed  companion  how  he 
had  fared,  and  then  exclaimed : 
"  Only  keep  up  your  courage'* — and 
by  the  way,  this  was  a  word  just 
after  his  own  heart—**  keep  up  your 
courage,  man ;  now  neither  of  us 
has  anything  and  we  may  form 
a  b^gar  copartnership.  We 
both  ftdvance  an  equal  amount  of 
capital  and  can  only  be  gainers. 
Bankrupt  we  cannot  become,  for 
with  bankruptcy  we  begin."  In  this 
way  Brother  Merry  endeavored  at 
least  to  cheer  up  his  comrade,  as 
he  had  nothing  to  give  him. 

The  latter  however  said :  "  No, 
b^:ging  is  not  exactly  necessary 


either.  I  understand  a  little  of 
physic,  as  much,  or  rather  as  little, 
as  most  doctors.  Even  though  I 
cannot  look  learned  like  some  of 
my  colleagues,  yet  I  think  I  shall 
make  as  much  as  wi)|L  be  necessary 
for  my  support" 

"Ah,"  said  Brother  Merry,  "in 
that  case  yoo  are  better  off  ihmn  L 
My  life  has  been  spent  in  the  camp 
and  I  have  never  teamed  anything 
but  to  charge  the  enemy  and  strike 
home.  And  so  I  intend  to  if  ht  it 
out  in  my  old  days  too.  6<iW-bye 
therefore,  brother ;  I  wish  you  suc- 
cess." 

With  these  words  he  was  about 
to  resume  his  journey,  when  8t 
Peter  took  him  by  the  sleeve  and 
said  ;  "  Comrade,  don't  run  away 
before  jou  have  heard  what  I  have 
to  say.  Ton  offered  me  a  copart- 
nership ;  I  now  return  the  compli- 
ment m  reference  to  my  doctors 
business.  Join  met  If  I  make 
anything  we  will  share  it  like  broth- 
ers. I  dare  say  we  shall  both  find 
enough  to  eat" 

"I  am  quite  ready,"  replied 
Brother  Meny;  "I  will  join  you  in 
the  doctor's  business,  it  is  a  trade 
with  which,  [  think,  a  man  may  get 
alonff  all  over  the  world." 

Thus  then  they  proceeded,  and 
Brother  Merry  related  l»s  moat 
stirring  adventures  and  most  l||fcli- 
able  camp  stories,  with  no  d&r 
purpose  than  to  make  his  compan- 
ion forget  his  hungry  stomach. 

They  had  not  however  gone  iar, 
when  they  heard  wretched  cries 
and  laiipentations  in  a  rich  peasant's 
house  near  the  road4 

"  Perhaps  we  may  make  some- 
thing here  already,"  said  Brother 
Merry ;  "  comrade  show  your  skill.** 
So  they  entered  the  house  together. 
And  sure  enough,  there  they  found 
the  master  of  the  hotne  so  danger- 
ously ill  that  he  was  more  &md 
than  alive.  His  wife,  children  and 
servants  stood  ut>und  his  bed,  orj- 
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ing  and  lameDting.  The  yard-dog 
howled,  the  cat  mewed — it  was  al- 
together a  most  edifying  concert. 

St  Peter  stepped  among  them 
and  said ;  "  Cease  your  clamoring, 
let  me  go  to  Ike  sick  man,  I  will  cure 
him."  ^ 

All  made  way  reverently  for  St 
Peter,  who  drew  an  ointment  box 
from  his  pocket,  anointed  the  pa- 
tient, and  cured  him  on  the  spot,  so 
that  of  course  there  was  now  great 
joy  ua  the  peasant^s  house,  and  all 
theJIpmer  grief  and  misery  were 
changed  into  happiness  and  jubilee. 
The  husband  and  wife  hastened  to- 
wards their  helper  in  need,  kissed 
his  hands  gratefully,  and  exclaimed : 
"'  Dear  sir,  how  may  we  reward 
you!  What  shall  wegive  vou? 
Only  ask — ^you  have  wardil  off 
death  from  us  that  was  already  so 
near.  Take  half  of  our  property,  it 
is  not  too  much  for  your  service !" 

With  such  words  they  continued 
for  a  long  time ;  St  Peter,  however, 
smiled  quietly,  but  would  accept  of 
nothing.  Now  this  was  by  no 
means  after  Brother  Merry's  liking. 
He  made  quite  a  sour  face,  pok^ 
his  companion  several  times  not 
over  gently  in  the  side,  and  at  last 
burst  out :  "  Why  don't  you  take 
what  they  are  offering  to  give  us  ? 
Don't  we  need  it  f  or  will  you  per- 
no^theit  zei^  to  cool,  and  send 
theifa  a  bill  on  n^  year's  day  ? 
Ton  will  find  it  out  tnen.  I  know  bet- 
ter how  it  goes  in  a  doctor's  practice. 
When  the  physician  enters  the 
house  he  is  an  angel  from  heaven ; 
if  he  cures  the  patient,  he  is  rever- 
enced as  a  GU>d,  but,  when  lie  s^nds 
in  his  bill  on  new  year's  day,  lie  is 
little  better  than  Satan.  As  to  be- 
ing paid,  we  are  worse  off  than  most 
people.  I  have  known  that  long  ago. 
Therefore  make  your  demands,  my 
beet,  my  dearest  comrade." 

St.  Peter  however  persisted  in 
his  refosal,  and  when  at  last  the 
peasant's  wife  bro^ht  in  afat  young 


lamb,  and  begged  him  that  he 
would  at  least  accept  that,  and  he 
still  declined.  Brother  Merry  again 
became  vexed  and  pushed  him  with 
the  words:  "Take  it;  you  know 
yourself  how  much  we  need  it.  My 
mouth  is  watering  already,  and  if 
you  don't  accept  it,  I  shall  dissolve 
the  copartnership.  With  such  a 
fellow  1  will  have  nothing  more  to 
do."  Then  St  Peter  said  at  last : 
"  Well,  we  will  accept  the  lamb  to 
please  these  good  people,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  carry  it  Therefore  if 
you  want  the  lamb  you  will  have  to 
carry  it  yourself."  "Certai  nly,"  cried 
Brother  Merry,  ^  I  hav'nt  the  least 
objection,  only  let's  have  it ;  I  am 
ready  to  be  the  bearer.  If  I  but 
once  get  hold  of  it,  I  expect  the 
burden  to  be  a  blessed  one.  The 
heavier  the  better." 

With  these  words  he  had  already 
slung  it  over  his  shoulders,  said  a 
short  "  thy k  ye,"  and  **  good-bye," 
and  was  sull  tying  the  lamb's  fore 
and  hind  legs  together  over  his 
breast,  when  he  trotted  merrily  along 
over  the  high-road<u> 

St  Peter  could  hardly  keep  up 
with  him,  so  briskly  did  Brother 
Merry  stride  forward  in  spite  of  his 
burden.  "  Why,"  cried  St  Peter, 
"  you  are  running  as  if  we  had  stolen 
the  lamb.  Do  take  me  along  with 
you,  comrade."  This  was  done,  and 
they  went  on  together.  Brother 
Merry  began  ind^  at  length  to 
breathe  a  little  hard,  but  he  remain- 
ed Brother  Merry  as  b^ore,  and  en- 
joyed already  in  anticipation  the 
delicious  roast  lamb.  They  soon 
came  into  ^ne  green  beach  wood, 
where  the  ttUnosphere  was  cool  and 
refreshing.  The  softest  moss  qpread 
ffa^ween  the  thick,  smooth  barked 
Vik,  and  invited  the  weary  wander- 
ers to  rest 

"Look,  comrade,"  said  Brother 
Merry,  "  here  we  are  in  the  riffht 
spot ;  nowhere  in  the  world  mn  a 
good  dinner  taste  better  than  here. 
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Therefore,  donH  you  oome  with  your 
objections;  here  we  atop;  here  shall 
the  lamb  be  killed,  roasted  and 
eaten.  I  hope,  brother,  you  under- 
stand me.** 

"  I  have  no  objection,"  replied  St. 
Peter,  ^  but  I  know  precious  little 
of  the  art  of  cookery.  If  you  are 
willing  to  play  butcher  and  cook, 
see  yourself  how  you  get  on  with  it. 
I  shall  meanwhile  ta^e  a  walk  in 
the  wood,  till  the  dinner  is  ready. 
But  you  must  not  commence  to  eat 
until  I  return.  I  shall  be  here  when 
it  is  time.'' 

Brother  Merry  had  already  laid 
the  lamb  on  the  around,  and  was 
searching  for  his  old  hunting  knife, 
which  the  necessities  of  war  had 
tauffht  him  to  use.  He  said :  ^Very 
well,  go  brother,  I  shall  make  it  all 
right  Cooking  is  an  easy  thing, 
provided  you  nave  something  to 
cook."  So  they  separated.  St.  Peter 
walked  into  the  w<K>d,  whilst  Brother 
Merry  killed  the  Umb,  sharpened  a 
slender  stick  for  a  spit,  and  when 
he  had  kindled  a  good  fire  with  dry 
wood  and  roots,  he  put  the  lamb  on 
the  spit  and  roasted  it  with  all  dili- 
gence. He  performed  his  duty  skill- 
fully, and  soon  a  most  delicious 
fragrance  spread  underneath  the 
green  trees,  the&t  sputtered  and 
the  gravy  flowed  out,  so  that  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  see  it 

Dinner  was  ready,  but  the  co- 
partner did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance and  Brother  Merry's  appetite 
increased  every  minute,  so  that  the 
sight  of  the  roast  lamb  made  him 
almost  melancholy.  He  cried  into 
the  wood:  "Oome,  comrade,  the 
enemy  is  near,  it  is  time  to  chai^." 
But  no  comrade  came.  Then  bro- 
ther Merry  forgot  the  promise  which 
he  had  made  to  St  Peter,  not  to 
beein  until  he  should  have  returned, 
and  he  said  to  himself:  "  If  he  does 
not  keep  his  word,  I  suppose  I  may 
meanwhile  taste  my  dish.  That  is 
what  every  proper  cook  does." 


So  he  drew  the  heart  of  the  lamb 
from  the  spit — tasted,  and  at  length 
ate  the  whole  of  it,  as  he  found  it 
very  palatable.  Immediately  after, 
St  Peter  joined  him  and  said: 
"  Brother,  you  may  k£||>  the  whole 
lamb  for  yourself.  Ifls  enough  for 
me  if  I  get  only  the  heart ;  that  is 
the  chief  thing  in  every  creature ; 
give  me  the  heart" 

Brother  Merry  remained  silent 
and  scratched  himself  behind  his 
ear ;  after  a  while  he  acted  aa^f  he 
sought  the  heart  on  the  spn^ut 
could  not  find  it,  and  said  at  last 
abruptly : 

"There  is  none T 

"  But  where  can  it  be  T  asked 
St  Peter :  **  there  must  be  one,  look 
for  it" 

Brother  Merry  looked  a  while 
longer  behind  the  well  roasted  ribs 
of  Uie  lamb,  but  he  did  not  find  any 
heart  "  There  is  none,"  he  said 
again,  "  I  don't  know  where  it  can 
be.  But  stop,  brother,  now  look 
what  a  pair  of  fools  we  are ;  we  are 
seeking  a  lamb's  heart,  and  it  oc- 
curs to  neither  of  us,  that  a  lamb 
has  no  heart" 

"Comrade,"  replied  the  Saint^ 
"  every  creature  has  a  heart,  why 
then  should  a  lamb  be  without 
one  ?" 

"Hang  it,"  rejoined  Brother 
Merry,  "  what  do  1  care  aboutffiie 
learned  trash  tf  you  Doctors.  Toa 
are  always  troubling  yourselves 
about  things  which  are,  after  all,  of 
no  earthly  use  to  anybody.  Surely, 
brother,  it  is  as  I  tell  you.  A  lamb 
has  no  heart.  Only  think  a  little 
and  yon  will  remember." 

"Slow  to  anger,  comrade,"  re- 
plied St  Peter."  It  is  all  right.  If 
there  is  no  heart,  I  need  eat  noth- 
ing of  the  lamb.  Eat  it  all  yourself 
and  may  you  enjoy  it." 

."  A  willful  man  will  have  his  owa 
way  1"  sighed  Brother  Merry.  "Juat 
as  you  please,  I  will  not  force  you. 
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What  remains  I  shall  put  into  the 
knapsack.'* 

Only  half  the  lamb  remained  af 
ter  the  repast,  for  Brother  Merry  at 
least  determined  to  do  honor  to  his 
cooking.  The  relics  he  carefully 
stowed  away  in  his  knapsack,  wiped 
his  month,  and  was  ready  again  for 
the  journey. 

Their  second  adventure  was  of  a 
different  kind,  and  it  is  reported 
that  Brother  Merry  was  not  over- 
muA  pleased  with  it  For  when 
they 'had  again  walked  a  little  way, 
they  came  to  a  place  where  a  broad 
stream  flowed  directly  across  the 
road,  so  that  they  had  either  to  turn 
back  or  to  cross  it.  St.  Peter  had 
caused  the  water  to  flow  there,  in 
order  to  force  Brother  Merry  into 
a  confession  of  his  theft  of  the  lamb's 
heart  and  of  his  subsequent  lie,  and 
so  he  said, 

"  Comrade,  go  ahead." 

But  Brother  Merry  said  :  "  No, 
DO,  you  go  ahead!  Don't  think 
that  I  shall  be  the  first  I  have  still 
the  whole  lamb  to  carry,  half  in 
my  stomach  and  half  in  the  knap- 
sack." 

"  But  what  did  you  do  with  the 
heart  ?"  asked  the  Saint  ' 

"  Brother,  lambs  have  no  hearts, 
every  child  knows  that,"  replied 
Brother  Merry,  and  thought  to  him- 
self^ if  the  water  ptoves  too  deep 
for  my  friend  I  shall  stay  where  I 
am. 

Thus  St.  Peter  went  without 
further  delay  into  the  water,  which 
reached  not  above  his  kneea. 

"  So  it  19  right !"  cried  Brother 
Merry,  "  I  follow,"  and  stepped  into 
the  water.  But  the  flood  suddenly 
rose  higher  and  higher,  and  in  a 
short  time  it  reacned  up  to  bis 
neck. 

Then  he  exclaimed:  "Brother 
help  me  I  the  confounded  water 
will  spoil  the  rest  of  the  roast  lamb." 

Peter  replied  :  **  Yes  I  will  help 


you,  if  you  will  confess  that  you 
have  eaten  the  lamb's  heart" 

"  No,"  cried  Brother  Merry,  "  I 
have  not  eaten  it  Lambs  have  no 
hearts,  and  you  have  no  heart 
neither ;  see  the  water  is  already 
running  down  my  throat,  and  spoils 
the  roast  lamb  that  I  have  eaten  I 
Help !" 

"  Where  is  the  lamb's  heart  ?  say 
that  you  have  eaten  it  and  I  will 
help  you  out  of  the  water,"  said 
Peter. 

"  No,"  cried  Brother  Merry,  "  I 
did  not  eat  it  Lambs — ^have — no 
hearts." 

At  these  words  the  tide  rose  so 
high  that  he  could  no  longer  articu- 
late, and  had  to  leap  up  in  the  water 
to  get  air.  But  he  would  not  confess. 
The  Saint  was  unwilling  that  his 
companion  should  be  drowned,  and 
80  he  stepped  with  one  foot  into 
the  water,  and  it  became  still  and 
subsided. 

Thus  Brother  Merry  gained  the 
land,  dripping  wet,  and  shook  him- 
self like  a  water-dog.  "  I  would  not 
have  minded  it  if  1  could  swim,  or 
if  I  were  a  fish,  but  as  it  was,  I  think 
it  a  bad  joke."  With  that  he  had 
forgotten  his  fright  and  the  two 
continued  their  journey. 

A  little  while  after  they  had 
again  a  professional  adventure  which 
was  very  much  after  Brother  Mer- 
ry's taste.     The  affair  was  this. 

They  arrived  in  akingdom  where 
they  heard  on  all  sides  that  the 
king's  daughter,  who  had  always 
been  a  very  virtuous  and  beautiful 
princess,  lay  dangerously  sick  and 
would  probably  soon  die.  The  most 
celebrated  physicians,  people  said, 
had  shaken  their  heads  and  given 
her  over. 

"Hollo,"  cried  Brother  Merry, 
"  there  is  work  for  us.  If  we  cure 
her  we  are  safe  for  all  time,  and 
may  buy  fine  estates  and  live  mer- 
rily to  our  blessed  end." 

The  Saint  agreed  that  they  should 
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go  and  try  their  art ;  he  continued 
however  his  measured  apostolic 
step  as  quietly  as  hefore.  Brother 
Merry  tried  to  hurry  him  on,  say- 
ing that  the  patient  might  die  be- 
fore they  arrived,  and  then  there 
would  be  no  chance  for  their  mak- 
ing money,  but  in  vain.  St  Peter 
walked  on  composedly,  and  when 
they  at  last  arrived  at  the  palace, 
they  heard  indeed  that  the  princess 
had  just  expired.  Then  was  Brother 
Merry  exceedingly  vexed  and  said, 

**  There  we  have  it  now ;  that 
comes  from  your  inertness;  you 
have  no  fire,  no  professional  zeal  in 
you.  It  is  little  to  your  credit  that 
YOU  have  let  the  lovely  princess 
die." 

But  St  Peter  appeased  him  by 
saying,  "  Just  keep  auiet,  brother,  I 
bhall  make  it  all  rignt  again,  I  can 
raise  the  dead  to  life." 

"  Oh,  if  that  is  the  case,"  replied 
Brother  ilerry,  "  I  have  respect  for 
Your  art,  and  have  nothing  more  to 
say,  but  that  the  king  will  have  to 
give  us  at  least  half  of  nis  kingdom." 

So  they  went  into  the  palace 
where  all  were  sunk  in  grief.  The 
carpenters  were  already  hanging 
the  walls  with  crape,  but  St  Peter 
told  the  king  that  God  had  bestow- 
ed on  him  the  gift  to  raise  the  dead 
to  life,  and  that  he  would  restore 
Ihe  princess  if  the  king  would  give 
orders  that  he  should  be  led  into 
the  chamber  where  the  dead  maiden 
lay. 

This  done,  St  Peter  ordered  a 
kettle  full  of  water  to  be  brought, 
and  had  a  fire  kindled  in  the  chim- 
ney. He  permitted  no  one  to  re- 
main in  the  room  but  Brother  Mer- 
ry, who  was  anxiously  waiting  to 
see  what  would  happen.  The  Saint 
then  carefully  cut  off  every  limb 
from  the  dead  body,  and  threw  them 
all  into  the  water  which  he  had  put 
over  the  fire. to  boil.  After  awhile 
all  the  bones  were  clean  and  white 


as  ivory.  St.  Peter  then  took  Uie 
bones  from  the  kettle,  and  arranged 
them  neatly  on  a  table  in  their  nat- 
ural order.  He  then  stepped  back 
and  lifted  up  his  hand,  and  said 
with  a  solemn  voice,  ''Maiden, 
arise."  And  behold,  when  he  had 
pronounced  the  words  the  third 
time,  the  bones  moved,  were  wrapp- 
ed in  a  rosy  mist,  and  suddenly 
the  king^s  daughter  stepped  forth 
from  the  cloud,  in  youthful  beauty. 

Of  course  there  was  indescribable 
joy  in  the  palace ;  the  King  em- 
braced St  Peter,  and  said :  "  Thou 
man  of  God,  claim  thy  reward,  and 
if  thou  demandest  the  half  of  my 
kingdom,  I  will  not  refuse  thee." 

St  Peter  answered :  **  I  demand 
nothing  I"  "  Oh,  you  fool !"  thought 
Brother  Merry,  pushed  his  comnide 
and  said,  "^  don^t  be  so  stupid^  man, 
and  so  ludicrously  magnanimous; 
that  is  contrary  to  the  terms  of  our 
partnership.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
be  paid,  I  at  least  need  money." 

6ut  St.  Peter  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  demand  a  reward  or  to 
accept  a  present  The  king  mean- 
while, who  witnessed  the  quarrel, 
ordered  his  treasurer  to  fill  Brother 
Merry's  knapsack  with  gold  and 
costly  jewels.  Nor  had  Brother 
Merry  any  objections  that  the  treas- 
urer occupied  himself  in  so  unusual 
a  manner  with  the  knapsack  on  his 
back.  He  stoed  still  with  the  most 
innocent  expression  on  his  fiice, 
spoke  of  all  sorts  of  indifferent  things 
and  did  not  stir  from  the  spot, 
though  the  golden  burden  almost 
weighed  him  to  the  ground.  Pa- 
tiently he  supported  uie  knapsack 
with  his  stick,  and  only  took  leave 
when  the  bag  was  so  ^11  that  the 
gold  tassels  and  chains  hung  out  on 
both  sides.  He  then  followed  Peter, 
who  had  already  resumed  his  joa^ 
ney.  Brother  Merry  could  hardly 
keep  up  with  his  companion,  and 
was  quite  glad  when  they  arrived 
again  in  a  wood,  and  St  Peter 
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said :  "  Comrade,  we  will  rest  here 
and  divide  the  money.'' 

"I  am  quite  willing,"  replied 
Brother  Merry;  "this  time  your 
thoughts  are  reasonable ;  let  us  di- 
vide and  then  diaw  lots." 

St  Peter  consented,  but  when  he 
had  poured  the  gold  on  the  turf,  he 
made  three  heaps  of  it  "  What  a 
strange  notion  this  is  again,"  thought 
Brother  Merry,  "  we  are  but  two 
and  he  makes  three  portions  of  the 
gold  I"    Still  he  said  nothing. 

Then  spoke  the  Apostle :  "  Now 
the  treasure  is  divided  into  three 
equal  portions.  One  for  myself, 
who  have  gained  the  gold,  one  for 
you  who  have  carried  it,  and  the 
third  part  for  him  who  has  eaten 
the  heart  of  the  lamb." 

**  Oh,  I  did  that,"  cried  Brother 
Merry,  "  I  have  eaten  the  lamb's 
heart.  Assuredly  you  may  believe 
me." 

With  these  words  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  third  portion  and 
found  it  quite  easy  to  confess  his  sin. 

But  the  Apostle  spoke :  "  Broth- 
er Merry,  how  can  this  be,  and 
what  are  you  thinking  of?  A  lamb 
has  no  heart." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Brother  Mer- 
ry, "  lambs  have  hearts,  nice  little 
sweet  hearts,  as  well  as  any  other 
creature.  The  heart  is  the  chief 
thing  in  them.  When  it  stands 
still  the  whole  machine  stands  still, 
and  so  there  is  an  end  of  it ;  com- 
rade, I  have  eaten  the  lamb's  heart, 
and  the  third  part  rightfully  belongs 
to  me." 

"Well,  well,"  replied  St  Peter, 
with  a  sad  smile,  "you  ais  a  rogue, 
and,  I  dare  say,  will  remain  Q||e 
forever.  Keep  the  whole  treasure 
for  yourself.  I  will  not  remain  with 
you  any  longer,  but  shall  henceforth 
go  my  way  alone." 

"  As  you  choose,  my  dear  fellow^ 
said  Brother  Merry,  "  but  I  tell  you 
beforehand,  that  without  a  practical 
partner  like  myself,  you  will  never' 


get  along  in  this  world.  Fare- 
well." 

Thus  putting  an  end  to  their 
partnership,  they  separated,  and 
Brother  Merry,  who  believed  him- 
self now  rich  forever,  thought :  "  It 
is  well  that  he  goes,  for  he  is  after 
all  an  odd  sort  of  a  saint !" 

He  now  commenced  to  live  on  a 
grand  scale,  had  plenty  of  friends, 
good  ones  and  bad  ones,  (for  roost 
of  them  are  after  all  only  attracted 
by  money,)  had  fine  riding  horses, 
splendid  gold  embroidered  clothes, 
and  everything  that  is  necessary  to 
make  a  figure  in  the  world.  He 
soon  learned  to  bow  with  patroniz- 
ing airs  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
whoever  flattered  him  best  could 
also  cheat  him  most.  Nor  were 
his  new  friends  slow  to  do  that ;  for 
in  a  short  time  all  his  wealth  was 
spent  With  it  also  his  friends 
disappeared,  and  Brother  Merry 
was  soon  as  poor  atever.  Only  his 
knapsack  he  had  kept,  and  shoulder- 
ing It,  he  went  again  upon  the  high- 
road to  try  what  fortune  had  in 
store  for  him. 

After  some  time,  in  which  he  had 
fared  but  poorly,  he  again  came 
to  a  royal  residence,  and  heard 
that  the  king's  son  had  just  died. 
"Hollo,"  he  thought  to  himself, 
"here  is  a  good  opportunity  to 
show  what  I  have  learned  ;  I  will 
make  the  little  boy  alive  again,  an4 
his  father  shall  pay  me  for  it." 

So  he  went  to  the  king  and  said : 
"  Sir  King,  I  can  bring  your  dead 
son  to  life  again,  and  I  will  do  it  for 
a  consideration." 

The  king  rejoiced  at  these  words, 
for  he  had  heard  already  that  a  dis- 
charged soldier  was  traveling  about 
the  country,  who  understood  the 
art  of  raising  the  dead  to  life.  He 
did  not  doubt  that  Brother  Merry 
was  the  man,  so  he  gave  orders  to 
carry  him  to  the  dead  child,  and  to 
have  everything  done  as  Brother 
Merry  might  command.  The  latter 
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went  quickly  to  work ;  he  pat  the 
kettle  on  the  fire  and  threw  the 
limbs  one  after  the  other  into  the 
boiling  water.  When  the  bones 
were  quite  clean  and  white,  he 
picked  them  carefully  out  of  the 
kettle,  exactly  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  seen  his  former  com- 
rade do  it.  But  alas  I  when  he  w>w 
attempted  to  lay  them  on  the  table 
in  their  proper  order,  he  found  out 
that  his  anatomical  knowledge  was 
far  from  sufficient,  and  that  he  was 
after  ail  but  a  very  imperfect  phy- 
sician. So  he  put  the  bones  just  as 
they  came,  one  leg  here,  the  other 
there,  none  in  their  proper  places. 

Brother  Merry  however  thought 
that  he  might  yet  succeed,  and  so 
he  stepped  solemnly  up  to  the  bones, 
raised  up  his  hand  and  said  three 
times  with  a  loud  voice :  "Young 
man,  arise !" 

Bat  the  priode  did  not  arise ;  not 
a  limb  moved.  Brother  Merry  then 
said  the  words  three  times  more, 
but  in  vain ;  the  bones  did  not  stir. 

Thereupon  Brother  Merry  grew 
angry  and . commenced  to  swear; 
but  while  he  uttered  his  wicked 
speeches,  St  Peter,  in  his  former 
shape  as  a  discharged  soldier,  sud- 
denly stepped  in  through  the  win- 
dow and  said  :  "  You  wicked  man, 
what  are  you  doing  here  ?  How 
can  the  dead  child  arise,  when  you 
have  mixed  up  all  his  bones?** 

"  Darling  of  my  heart,"  replied 
Brother  Merry,  "  I  did  it  as  well 
as  I  could,  and  as  I  have  learned 
from  you ;  come,  help  me  out  of  the 
scrape." 

"  This  time  I  will  help  you,"  re- 
plied the  Apostle,  '*but  I  tell  you, 
if  you  ever  attempt  the  like  again, 
I  shall  leave  you  to  the  consequences 
of  your  folly.  Besides  you  must 
accept  nothing  from  the  king,  still 
less  ask  for  anything." 

He  then  arrangeathe  bones,  each 
one  in   its  proper  place,  and  said 


three  times  the  words :  **  Young 
man,  arise  T 

Then  the  prince  arose,  young  and 
healthy  as  before.  The  Saint  dis- 
appeared again  through  the  win- 
dow, but  Brother  Merry  was  glad 
that  everything  had  ended  so  well 
The  only  thing  that  annoyed  him 
was  that  he  h^  to  leave  the  palace 
without  reward.  **  He  is  a  sorry 
practitioner,  utterly  unfit  for  this 
world,"  he  said  to  himself.  "^  What 
he  gives  with  one  hand  he  takes 
away  with  the  other.  I  cannot  live 
on  such  terms.  Every  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  death  alone  coeti 
nothing.  Where  is  this  to  end  f 
It  18  all  nonsense.  However  I  shall 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  kine. 
He  probably  knows  better  than  this 
odd  Saint,  what  is  proper;  and 
hasn't  he  got  his  son  alive  t" 

So  Brother  Merry  was  brought 
before  the  king,  who  demanded  of 
him  what  was  to  be  his  reward ;  he 
should  only  ask  for  it  However 
Brother  Merry  did  not  dare  to  ask, 
so  he  made  a  sanctimonious  fiice, 
and  let  the  king  understand  that  bis 
knapsack  was  open  and  empty.— 
Then  the  king  ordered  the  knapsack 
to  be  filled  with  gold,  and  when 
Brother  Merry  felt  that  it  was  heavy 
enough,  he  took  leave  of  the  king 
and  departed. 

Hardly  had  he  passed  out  of  the 
city  gate  when  St  Peter  was  again 
at  his  side  and  said  :  ^  Oh,  yea 
worthless  man !  did  I  not  forbid 
you  to  take  Any  reward  ?  And  now 
you  have  let  them  fill  your  knap- 
sack with  gold  1" 

""Is  gild  in  it  Tasked  Brother 
Iferry. 

"To  be  sure,"  said  the  'Apostle, 
"  do  you  not  feel  it  ?  I  should  think 
it  must  weigh  heavily  enough  on 
your  shoulders." 

"  My  dear  brother,  gold  is  easy 
to  carry  if  it  belongs  to  yoo,  and  n 
it  my  fault  thai  they  have  secretly 
put  it  into  my  knapsack  T  cried 
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Brother  Merry,  and  made  all  sorts 
of  remarks  in  order  to  change  the 
conversation. 

Peter  however  said :  *'  Now  lis- 
ten, comrade,  let  these  things  alone 
in  future,  othenMe  you  will  get 
yourself  into  wone  trouble,  and  I 
shall  not  help  you  again.'' 

^  Nonsense,  broUier,"  replied 
Brother  Merry,  *^  I  am  now  rich 
enough,  and  don't  intend  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  that  doc- 
tor's business." 

"  Well,  well,  your  riches  will  soon 
be  gone  again,  comrade ;  you  have 
not  been  bom  with  the  bump  of 
prudence.  But  that  you  need  not 
nave  recourse  again  to  such  des- 
perate undertaking  in  ojder  to  get 
along  in  the  wond,  I  will  esdow 
your  knapsack  with  the  power,  that, 
whatever  you  wish  into  it,  you  shall 
find  in  it,  and  carry  home  as  your 
property.  That  power  it  has  hence- 
forth ;  and  now,  farewell,  here  on 
earth  we  shall  not  meet  again." 

"Good-bye,  comrade!"  called 
Brother  Merry  after  him,  *'  I  shall 
not  beg  you  to  come  back,  sour  old 
Saint  tnat  you  are.  Good  heavens, 
were  he  a  merry  fellow  like  myself, 
instead  of  being  such  a  queer  genius, 
we  might  live  like  langs  on  our 
practice.  But  so  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  with  him,  and  I  am  glad 
he  js  gone.  He  never  learned  to 
laugh  or  sing ;  a  cup  of  good  wine 
be  does  not  like  neither ;  and,  gra- 
cious me !  what  is  to  become  of  this 
world  if  people  don't  even  like  that 
any  longer.'* 

Sojie  whistled  a  tune  till  he  had 
again  found  some  friends  who  help- 
ed him  to  spend  his  money.  They 
never  grew  tired,  day  nor  night,  and 
in  a  few  months  the  wholetreasure 
had  disappeared. 

One  fine  morning  Brother  Merry 
wan|pred  again  poor  and  solitery, 
with  ms  knapsack  on  his  back  along 
the  highroad,  and  he  had  nothing 
in  it  but  four-pence.    Fortunately 


he  soon  discerned  an  inn  near  the 
road,  which  beckoned  to  him  with 
its  long  arm.  "*  I  am  coming,"  said 
he,  *^  I  am  coming,  to  get  rid  of 
these  miserable  four  coppers  which 
are  of  no  great  use  to  me." 

So  he  entered  the  inn  and  order- 
ed three-pence  wortb  of  wine  and 
onypenny's  worth  of  bread,  finished 
ih#whole  meal  with  a  good  appe- 
tite, and  remained  almost  as  hungry 
as  before.  The  fact  is,  four-pence 
does  not  reach  very  fiir  with  a  hun- 

fry  soldier.  He  almost  felt  sick  at 
eart,  when  soon  the  delicious  fra- 
grance of  some  roast  geese  ascended 
invitingly  to  his  nostrils.  He  fol- 
lowed the  direction  which  his  nose 
pointed  out,  as  he  always  had  been 
accustomed  to  do,  and  discovered 
that  there  were  next  door  in  the 
kitchen  two  delicious  roast  geese. 
Hence  came  the  pleasant  odor.  His 
appetite  became  su^nger,  and  ap- 
petite is  inventive,  flo  he  suddenly 
remembered  with  what  power  his 
knapsack  had  been  endowed  by  his 
former  copartner,  and  he  determined 
to  give  it  a  trial.  He  therefore  bade 
the  landlord  a  polite  gopd  morning 
and  went  forth  mpon  the  highro%i). 
At  some  distaiice  from  the  house  he 
stood  still  and  said :  **  I  toill  the 
two  geese  in  the  landlord's  kitchen 
into  my  knapsack."  Hardly  had 
he  spoke  the  words  when  he  felt  a 
pleasant  warmth  in  the  knapsack, 
accompanied  by  the  same  delicious 
odor  that  had  sharpened  his  appe- 
tite before.  He  opened  the  oag, 
looked  in,  and  behold  1  the  two  roast 
geese  lay  there  in  peace  and  har- 
mony beside  each  other. 

"  Well,  this  is  not  so  bad,"  said 
he,  "  welcome  ye  harbingers  of  fu- 
ture prosperity.  Am  I  not  a  lucky 
chap ;  my  success  is  secured  for- 
ever. Wonder  whether  Mrs.  Land- 
lady has  properly  fattened  and 
stuffed  the  geese,  and  whether  they 
have  not  been  spoiled  in  the  oven." 
With  these  words  he  unpacked 
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the  g^^Be^  laid  one  of  them  on  the 
ffreen  tuif  before  him;  and  bit  into 
the  other  so  heartily,  that  the  clear 
fat  flowed  down  on  both  sides  of 
his  mouth. 

While  he  was  thus  pleasantlj  oo- 
cupied,  there  came  two  journeymen 
along  the  road,  a  shoemaker  and  a 
tailor.  The  poor  iellows  looked 
with  hungnreyesat  Brother  Merry's 
feast,  but  they  had  not  the  courage 
to  offer  tiieir  assisttmce.  One  of 
them  only  observed  with  a  con- 
strained smile :  "One  man  and  two 


"  You  are  right,  my  friend,"  ex- 
claimed Brother  Merry,  "  one  man 
is  too  much  for  two  geese ;  I  shall 
have  trouble  to  finish  one.  Here 
take  the  other  and  may  you  enjoy 
itr 

The  journeymen  did  not  wait  to 
be  asked  twice.  They  took  the 
goose,  thanked  the  giver,  and  en- 
joying the  feaitin  anticipation,  car- 
ried the  bird  back  again  into  the 
inn,  from  which  it  had  a  little  while 
before  escaped.  They  called  for 
bread  and  half  a  measure  of  wine, 
*and  had  already  commenced  with 
the  goose,  when*  the  landlady 
came  in  with  the  wine  and  beheld 
with  astonishment  the  goose  which 
she  thought  she  had  seen  before. 
So  she  called  her  husband,  rushed 
into  the  kitchen,  and  sure  enough, 
the  two  roast  geese  had  disappeared. 

"  How !  have  you  two  vagabonds 
-^dared  to  lay  hands  on  my  geese  I 
Quick,  out  with  your  money  and 
pay  for  them,  or  you  will  see  trou- 
ble, you  thieves  I" 

With  such  harsh  words  did  the 
landlord  address  the  two  journey- 
men, who  however  remained  quiet, 
till  one  of  them  said :  "  Worthy 
sir,  we  are  no  thieves,  but  we  have 
received  this  roast  goose  from  a 
discharged  soldier  who  sat  outside 
yonder  on  the  meadow." 

*' Nonsense,"  cried  the  ennu^ed 
landlord,  "you  loafers  i^all  not  fool 


me  sol  The  lanzknecht  was  an 
honest  man,  who  paid  for  what  he 
ate  and  drank^  and  the  geese  were 
still  here  long  after  he  bad  left  the 
house*" 

Hie  quarrel  4|^w  hotter ;  maids 
and  stable  bqys  entered  the  room 
with  various  kinds  of  murderoiB 
instruments;  the  landlady  had  seized 
the  fire-tongues,  the  landlord  an  old 
chair,  and  the  journeymen  might 
have  seen  hard  times,  if  they  had 
not  hurried  their  departure.  The 
tailor  therefore  jumped  as  quick  as 
lightning  through  the  window,  and 
the  shoemaker  thought  to  himself: 
"  I  don^t  mind  a  few  hard  knocks 
if  I  can  save  the  goose ;"  so  he 
seized  the  bird  by  one  1^,  and  leap- 
ed with  his  booty  after  his  comrade, 
whilst  the  hostile  weapons  of  mine 
host  rained  merdlessly  upon  them. 
However,  a  shoemaker  does  not 
easily  give  up,  especially  when  he 
holds  his  prize  yet  in  his  hand,  and 
so  they  made  ffood  their  retreat 
without  much  nirther  damage. — 
Soon  afterwards  they  found  a  secure 
spot  where  they  ate  the  goose,  and 
their  fright  and  blows  were  {(ar- 
gotten. 

Brother  Merry  had  meanwhile 
continued  his  march,  and  soon  ar- 
rived at  a  village,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  which  stood  a  beautiful 
castle,  than  which  there  was  none 
more  magnificent  for  many  a  mile. 
He  thou^t  to  himself,  "  In  that 
castle  one  might  lodge  more  com- 
fortably than  in  the  miserable  vil- 
lage inn."  But  as  he  had  little  hope 
to  find  quarters  in  the  castle,  he 
walked  in  the  direction  of  the  inn. 
When  he  asked  the  landlord  for 
night-quarters,  the  latter  declined* 
saying :  ^<My  whole  house  is  full 
ofgentlemen,mydear  friend;  counts 
and  barons  lodge  here,  sir.  We 
caanot  accommcxiate  you." 

With  these  words  the  inn-ieep« 
turned  on  his  heels  and  was  about 
to  go,  but  Brother  Merry  called 
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liiiD  back  and  said :  **'  Please  tell 
me,  sir  landlord,  what  maj  be  the 
reason  that  those  noble  gentlemen 
do  not  rather  lodge  in  their  splendid 
castle  yonder.  Your  inn  may  be 
well  enou^  for  sah  arme,  biiifor 
ooants  and  baron^^  surely  was  not 
built.* 

"Exactly  so,  my  good  fnend," 
replied  the  landlord  with  a  cunning 
laugh,  ^but  it  all  is  not  right  in  the 
casUe  and  the  gentlemen  are  afraid 
to  sleep  there.  For  the  last  seven 
years  tne  Eril  One  has  been  living 
there  with  his  band,  and  has  killed 
every  body  that  has  dared  to  spend 
a  night  within  its  walls.  That's  the 
reason  that  these  noble  travelers  are 
willing  to  put  up  with  my  small 
accommodations.'' 

Brother  Merry  looked  at  the  cas- 
tle from  all  sides,  and  at  last  deter- 
mined to  risk  it  So  he  went  back 
to  the  landlord  who  happened  to 
stand  near  the  door  in  company 
with  the  ownerofthecastle.  "Land- 
lord," said  he,  "  if  there  is  otherwise 
no  objection,  I  should  like  to  sleep 
to-nifi^ht  in  the  castle.  For  I  am 
too  tired  to  continue  my  journey." 

^  Do  not  think  of  it,  my  friend," 
replied  the  landlord,  ^  you  will  lose 
your  life  as  many  a  dare-devil  be- 
fore you  has  done." 

However  Brother  Merry  was  de- 
termined and  became  every  minute 
bolder.  Then  the  nobleman  took 
him  aside  and  said  :  "  Listen,  my 
good  friend ;  yonder  castle  is  my 
property ;  I  have  built  it.  iSut  for 
the  last  seven  years  strange  things 
Imve  happened  there,  so  that  I  do 
not  like  to  inhabit  it  any  longer. 
The  people  too,  whom  I  have  sent 
into  it,  have  been  thrown  out  again 
with  broken  limbs  and  beat  half  to 
death.  But  if  you  will  run  the  risk, 
I  gi VMTOU  full  permission ;  perlums 
ou  may  succeed  in  expelling  the 


Ivil  One  from  it,  and  if  so  you  shall 
be  handsomely  rewarded." 


All  this  was  exactly  what  Bxother 
Merry  'wanted. 

"  All  right,  gracious  sir,"  said  he 
boldly,  "  I  will  undertake  to  fight 
those  unwelcome  ^ests  in  your 
castle.  I  am  a  lan^necht  who  has 
been  in  worse  straits  that  this.  Only 
get  roe  something  good  to  eat  and 
to  Jpnk,  and  the  rest  shall  be  my 

This  was  done.  With  a  well 
filled  basket  of  eatables  and  a  bottle 
or  two  of  wine,  the  landlord  accom- 
panied him  as  far  as  the  castle, 
nanded  him  the  keys  and  wished 
him  a  pleasant  night's  rest 

The  landlord  made  radier  an 
ominous  fiice  when  he  left,  but  this 
did  not  trouble  Brother  Merr^,  who 
opened  the  castle,  carried  his  pro- 
visions into  one  of  the  best  rooms, 
and  enjoyed  his  meal.  As  he  did 
not  find  a  bed,  he  collected  some 
carpets,  lay  down  on  them,  and  was 
soon  fast  aisleep.  It  was  about  mid- 
night when  he  was  aroused  from, 
his  sleep  by  a  terrific  noise.  Cau- 
tiously he  opened  bis  eyes  and  sur- 
veyed the  rooms.  He  almost  thougbt 
he  was  dreaming,  for  he  beh^d 
things  that  his  eyes  had  never  seen 
before,  nor  his  imagination  con- 
ceived of.  Nine  horrid  devils  with 
long  tails  and  crooked  horns  had 
formed  a  circle  around  him,  and 
danced  with  all  sorts  of  strange 
grimaces  and  leaps  about  the  spot 
where  he  lay.  Sometimes  they 
stretched  out  Uieir  red  tongues,  then 
again  they  gnashed  their  teeth ;  now 
they  ran  away  from  him,  then  they 
came  back  again.  In  short  they 
carried  on  so  strangely  that  Brother 
Merry  was  auite  astonished.  At 
last  he  exclaimed,  "Well,  perform 
your  ballet  as  long  as  you  choose, 
I  will  not  disturb  you,  only  don't 
let  any  one  come  too  near  me.  I 
do  not  understand  joking.*^ 

The  devils  continued  their  dance 
for-a  while  longer,  but  at  lengdi 
they    approach^    quite  near   to 


did 
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Brofter  Merry,  and  suddenly  one 
leaped  with  his  horrible  feet  on  his 
breast  and  sat  down  upon  his  fistce. 
That  was  too  much  for  Brother 
Merry.  In  a  trice  he  was  on  his 
feet,  broke  a  leg  from  one  of  the 
chairs  and  cried  out,  ^  Take  care 
you  devils  brood,  Fll  teach  you 
manners  T 

*  With  these  words  he  sphmg 
among  them,  and  attacked  them  so 
vigorously  mih  his  sharp-edged 
weapon  that  they  commenced  to 
scream  and  forgot  the  order  of  their 
dance.  The  battle  had  now  fairly 
commenced,  and  Brodier  Merry 
stood  his  ground  bravely.  The  old 
soldier  spirit  was  awakened  in  him 
again,  with  which  in  former  times 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  charge 
the  hostile  ranks.  Half  a  dozen 
devil's  horns  he  had  already  knock- 
ed 0%  and  had  torn  out  the  tail  of 
one  of  them.  But  they  renewed 
their  attacks,  and  when  he  beat 
down  upon  those  in  front,  others 
would  pull  his  hair  from  behind, 
and  bite  his  l«gs.  The  hct  was, 
nine  devils  were  rather  too  much 
for  one  soldier,  who  had  nothing 
but  fife  fra^ent  of  a  chair  to  de- 
fend himself  with. 

But  fortunately  a  happy  thought 
struck  our  friend.  He  exclaimed : 
^  I  vfish  all  the  nine  devils  into  my 
knapsack  T  and  in  a  moment  all  the 
nine  devils  were  in  the  knapsack 
as  if  the  wind  had  blown  them  in- 
to it 

Brother  Merry  then  quickly  knelt 
down  upon  the  bag  with  both  his 
knees,  buckled  it  and  threw  it  into 
a  corner.  This  done  he  smoothed 
his  carpets,  opened  a  window  that 
the  odor  of  the  devils  might  go  out 
a  little,  lay  down  again,  and  slept 
undisturbed  until  the  sun  was  high 
in  the  heavens. 

When  he  awoke,  the  nobleman 
and  the  landlord  stood  by.his  side, 
not  a  littie  astonished  to  see  him 
alive  and  unhurt.    ^  Well,  did  the 


devils  not  appear  to  you  T  asked 
the  nobleman,  "^  have  they  done 
you  no  harm,  my  good  friend! 
Wake  up  and  let  us  hear  what  has 
happened." 

•^ppearedfkrieed  T  said  Brothsr 
Merry.  "  Donei^arm  !  oh  ye8,tfaej 
showed  the  will  to  do  it,  but  they 
did*nt  accomplish  much.  Look  at 
their  knocked  off  horns,  see  there 
the  torn  out  devil's  tail,  and  lookhere 
at  my  legs  where  the  hellish  brood 
have  bitten  me.  But  the  most  in- 
teresting part  you  will  see  when 
you  examine  the  old  knapsack  in 
the  comer  yonder.  Don't  you  ob- 
serve how  they  are  wriggling  aod 
crawling  in  it  ?  I  have  got  sul  the 
nine  devils  in  the  knapsack.  My 
lord,  your  castle  is  now  free  from 
this  bad  company,  and  you  msy 
safely  dwell  in  it  again." 

Then  thenobleman  was  very  glad 
and  shook  Brother  Merry's  hand 
heartily.  "  What  shall  he  your  »• 
ward,  my  good  friend  ?  Witiionl 
your  assistance  I  would  have  been 
a  poor  man,  for  I  had  resolved  to 
bum  down  the  castle  with  all  Its 
mysterious  deviltry,  and  to  build  a 
new  one  elsewhere.  Now  you  have 
saved  me  frop  all  this  trouble,  and 
I  will  reward  you  as  well  as  I  am 
able.  If  you  will  stay  with  me  at 
castellan,  you  shall  be  welcome,  and 
be  provided  for  to  the  end  of  jour 
days." 

"brother  Merry  thought  over  the 
matter  and  then  said :  "  Gracious 
lord,  first  I  have  some  importaat 
business  to  settle  with  the  nine 
prisoners  in  the  knapsack.  WbeH 
that  is  done  I  will  return  to  yea 
and  see  whether  I  may  accept  your 
offer.  I  have  become  so  accustom- 
ed to  roaming  from  place  to  place, 
that  I  fear  a  steady,  industrious  life 
will  hardly  suit  me,  and  that  I  would 
make  but  a  sorry  castellan.^^ 

"  As  you  choose,"  replied  Ike  no- 
bleman, "  remember,  however,  that 
my  house  shall  never  be  dosed  to 
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joo,  and  that  yon  may  always  count 
on  my  gratitude.'^ 

Brother  Merry  now  took  leave 
with  the  knapsack  on  his  shoulders 
and  walked  nrst  to  the  inn  to  re- 
fresh himself  with  a  substantial 
breakfast  When  ftey  arrived  at 
the  inn,  the  landlord  treated  him 
with  marked  coolness,  nor  did  it 
escape  Brother  Merry's  observation, 
that  it  was  on  account  of  the  noble 
travelers  who  henceforth  would  no 
lonfi;er  stay  at  the  inn,  but  take  up 
their  quarters  at  the  castle.  Brother 
Merry  however  was  at  no  loss  how 
to  help  himself;  you  shall  hear  di- 
rectly how  he  went  about  it. 

After  breakfast  he  mounted  his 
knapsack  again,  and  did  as  if  he 
intended  to  continue  his  journey. 
The  wine  he  had  been  compelled  to 
leave  untouched,  such  abominable 
stuff  had  the  landlord  put  before 
him.  Well,  he  went,  but  not  for, 
only  to  the  smithy,  where  he  stopped. 

*"  Master  Smith,"  said  he,  *'Ihave 
some  business  for  you,  and  if  you  un- 
derstand how  to  wield  your  hammer 
well,  I  will  pay  you  handsomely." 
**  Hammering  is  my  business,''  re- 
plied the  smith,  ^'what  can  I  do 
K)r  you  r  So  Brother  Merry  put 
his  knapsack  in  which  the  nme 
devils  were  confined,  on  the  large 
anvil,  and  requested  the  smith  to 
let  his  workmen  beat  upon  it  with 
the  heaviest  hammers  in  the  shop. 
No  objection  was  made ;  all  went 
to  work  at  once,  and  beat  down 
upon  the  knapsack  with  all  their 
might  The  devils  inside  flused 
terrible  howls,  such  as  neither  mas- 
ter nor  workmen  had  ever  heard 
before.  When  at  last  everything 
had  become  still  in  the  baff.  Brother 
Merry  carefuUv  unloosed  the  buckles 
and  drew  forth  one  dead  devil  after 
the  other,  the  one  bv  his  horns,  the 
other  by  his  tail— eight  dead  devils 
in  BWKiession. 

**  But  where  is  the  one  without 
the  tail  T  said  Brother  Merry,  *Yor 


there  were  nine  of  these  UackJlittle 
gentlemen.  One  has  lost  his  tail 
in  the  battle ;  he  must  be  still  in 
the  knapsack."  Thus  speaking  he 
put  his  hand  deeper  into  it,  but  in 
a  trice  the  ninth,  who  had  lost  his 
tail  and  who  from  pain  had  crept 
into  one  of  the  folds  of  the  knap- 
sack, so  that  the  hammers  had  not 
hit  him,  rushed  out,  spitting  and 
sputtering,  and  went  down  straight 
to  the  unmentionable  place  from 
whence  he  had  originally  come. 
"Good-bve,  poor  devil,"  called 
Brother  Merry  after  him^  ^  let  vour 
grand-mama  dress  your  wound.  I 
think  you  will  not  come  back  in  a 
hurry."  But  the  smith  and  his 
workmen  enjoyed  the  fun  greatly. 
They  would  not  accept  any  pay  for 
their  work,  but  only  requested  that 
Brother  Merry  would  leave  them 
the  eight  dead  devils.  He  not  only 
readily  consented  but  ev^n  assisted 
the  smith  in  nailing  them  over  the 
door  of  his  workshop,  wher^*{hey 
have  hung  many  a  day  for  the  edi- 
fication of  all  good  people. 

Brother  Merry  thereupon  return- 
ed to  the  village  ino,  sat  down  on 
the  stone  bench  in  front  of  th^door, 
put  his  knapsack  at  his  side,  and 
willed  half  a  dozen  bottles  of  the 
landlord's  very  best  wioe  into  it ; 
and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  he  did 
full  justice  to  their  contents. 

The  landlord  was  not  at  home, 
but  had  f[qne  to  assist  the  noble- 


man in  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  occupation  of  the  castle. 
For  this  reason  the  sister  of  the 
landlord,  a  pretty  girl  with  quick 
hands,  red  cheeks  and  full  of  fun 
and  laughter,  waited  on  Brother 
Merry.  Our  fnend  was  quite  smit- 
ten with  her;  he  therefore  cracked 
his  funniest  jokes,  sung  his  gayest 
son^  especiallv  such  as  ladies  love 
to  listen  to,  and  made  himself  alto- 
gether so  agreeable,  that  the  maiden 
too  was  favorablv  impressed  with 
him.    At  length  it  struck  Brother 
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Merry  to  ask  her  whether  ahe  would 
not  be  willing  to  become  hit  wife. 

^  How  should  I  like  to  be  the 
wife  of  such  a  vagabond  as  you  V* 
said  the  girl  snappishly.  ^  I  like 
you  well  enough,  my  good  friend, 
but  to  roam  about  the  world  with 
you  I  do  not  fancy.  Look  out  for 
somebody  else.** 

'*Oh,if  that'b  the  objection,  my 
darling,  I  think  I  can  manage  mat* 
tars.  If  I  become  the  baron's  cas- 
trilan,  will  you  take  me  then  T  He 
had  already  jumped  up  and  was 
just  ^ing  to  steal  a  kiss  from  her 
rosy  lips  when  the  landlord  entered, 
accompanied  by  the  nobleman. 

"  What  is  this  T  cried  the  land- 
lord, "  get  yourself  away,  you  inso- 
lent vagabond,  and  leave  my  sister 
alone.** 

**  Not  so,  Mr,"  replied  Brother 
Merry,  who  had  soon  collected  him- 
self, "  matters  stand  differently  now. 
Sir  Baron,  if  you  are  still  willing  to 
take  me  fbr  your  castellan,  I  think 
I  might  promise  that  I  would  bring 
a  Mrs.  Castellan  along  with  me.** 

The  nobleman  laughed  heartily 
and  said,  **  Certainly,  Sir  Castellan, 
youtilftdy  shall  be  welcome  too,  and 
if  yoti  will  make  haste  with  the 
wedding,  I  will  give  you  a  hand- 
some entertainment  in  the  castle 
which  your  bravery  has  restored  to 
me.** 

No  objection  was  made  on  either 
side,  only  the  landlord  scolded  and 
got  into  a  rage,  for  he  soon  found 
out  that  the  wine  which  Brother 
Merry  bad  been  drinking  was  of 
the  very  best  in  his  cellar.  It  was 
that  wnich  he  had  purchased  ex- 
pressly for  his  noble  customers. 

However  Brother  Merry  paid  lit- 
tle attention  to  the  landlord's  abuse, 
but  said,  ^Guests  are  always  of 
more  consequence  than  the  host, 
and  now,  sir,  I  have  besides,  the 
honor  of  being  the  castellan  P  With 
these  words  he  bade  good-bye  to 
his  sweetheart,  and  went  with  his 


new  master  to  the  castle,  where  his 
official  dwelling  was  set  in^  order. 
This  done,  he  called  on  die  Chap- 
lain in  the  village,  and  made  ar- 
rangem^ts  fbr  a  sumptuous  wed- 
ding feast  The  castle  cook  and 
butler  had  aMbdy  become  bb 
Mends,  and  spared  no  pains  to  maki 
the  affair  as  grand  as  possiUe.  Be- 
sides the  count  and  his  friends  had 
all  promised  to  grace  the  feast  with 
their  presence. 

Everything  was  now  ready ;  the 
Chaplain  had  put  on  his  robe,  hut- 
no  bride  appeared. 

Brother  Merry  had  gone  down 
to  the  inn  to  bring  her,  but  he  re- 
turned alone  and  said  to  the  count 
who  was  waiting  on  the  batlloneots 
of  the  castle:  ^The  nocally  land- 
lord carried  the  girl  last  night  over 
the  mountains  to  an  aunt  of  hta% 
because  he  dislikes  me.  But  never 
mind,  I  know  what  to  do,  if  your 
lordship  will  only  have^  a  little  pa- 
tience.** With  these  words  he  m 
into  his  chamber  where  the  M 
knapsack  lay,  brought  it  out,  be- 
sprinkled it  well  with  lavender  war- 
ter,  inside  and  outside ;  fbr  siBoe 
the  affair  with  the  nine  devils  it 
had  never  smelt  veiy  nicely ;  hui^ 
it  across'  his  shoulders,  taai  then 
said  before  the  whole  company  on 
the  ramparts:  ^I  wi$h  my  sweet- 
heart into  the  knapsack.*"  Haidly 
had  he  uttered  the  words,  wh^ 
to  the  delight  of  the  whole  wedding 
party,  the  girl  satin  the  bag,  laud- 
ing joyously  and  looking  over 
Brother  Merry*s  shoulders. 

He  went  quickly  with  her  into 
the  chapel,  the  whole  company 
following.  The  Chaplain  performed 
the  ceremony,  and  soon  they  were 
wedded,  and  occupied  the  seat  of 
honor  at  the  feast.  You  mm  be 
sure  that  it  was  a  splendid  wm* 
The  rejoicings  lasted  the  |rh9leday 
through,  and  the  roerrimedtof^ 
company  reached  its  height,  mkm 
Brotner  Merry  willed  one  bottle 
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after  another  of  the  landlord's  best 
wine  into  his  knapsack  and  put 
them  upon  the  table.  Late  in  the 
erening  the  landlord  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  the  company  had  a 
nearty  laugh  at  him.  But  when 
he  saw  that  the  aflto  could  not  be 
mended,  he  like  a  prudent  man, 
made  the  best  of  it,  took  his  place 
at  the  table  and  is  said  to  have  be- 
come, in  the  course  of  time,  one  of 
Brother  Merry's  best  friends. 

Thus  then  Brother  Merry  was 
caat^lan,  and  performed  his  duty 
in  every  respect  so  that  all  the 
world  was  pleased  with  him,  and 
especially  his  wife.  They  lived  in 
peace  and  happiness  with  each  other, 
and  when  every  year  a  new  baby 
took  its  quarters  in  the  cradle, 
Brother  Merry  was  always  quite 

gad  to  welcome  the  little  stranger, 
at  a  Brother  Merry  he  remained 
all  his  life  time ;  nor  did  that  harm 
anybody.  4*or  he  performed  kind 
and  charitable  acts  whenever  he 
could,  and  when  the  castle  walls 
became  sometimes  too  narrow  for 
him,  he  requested  his  master  to 
send  him  abroad.  Such  journeys 
were  of  course  full  of  strange  ad- 
ventmes,  but  it  would  lead  me  too 
&r  to  relate  them. 

At  last,  however,  he  grew  old 
and  feeble  and  became  tir^  of  life. 
fie  then  bethought  himself  of  his 
end,  took  leave  of  his  wife  and 
children,  put  his  knapsack  on  his 
back  and  left  the  castle;  for  he 
thought  that  every  one  ought  to 
die  by  himself.  He  soon  came  to 
a  roaid  where  he  found  a  pious  her- 
mit, to  whom  he  said  :  ^  Reverend 
Sir,  I  am  tired  of  wandering  on 
earth  and  would  like  to  seek  for 
myself  a  resting  place  in  the  next 
world.  Please  tell  me  how  I  may 
rtP>W>ere." 

The  ^hermit  answered:  "My 
fkienJ,  dere  are  two  roads.  The 
one  is  broad  and  pleasant  and  leads 
to  hell,  the  other  is  straight  and 


rough  and  leads  to  heaven.  Choose 
for  yourself." 

Then  thought  Brother  Merry, 
"  Why,  I  would  be  a  fool  were  I  to 
take  the  stnught  and  rough  road. 
The  pleasantest  way  has  been  al- 
ways most  to  my  liking." 

So  he  started  on  the  broad  and 
pleasant  road,  and  arrived,  without 
much  further  difficulty  at  the  black 
gate  of  the  infernal  palace. 

Brother  Merry  examined  its  ap- 
pearance, and  as  it  was  locked  ne 
raised  t^e  heavy  iron  knocker  and 
gave  three  loud  raps,  so  that  it 
sounded  through  the  whole  of  that 
dismal  region. 

The  gate-keeper  soon  made  his 
appearance  at  the  loop-hole  to  see 
who  was  there.  But  when  he  rec- 
ognized Brother  Merry,  he  quickly 
fi^tened  all  the  bolts  and  bars  be- 
fore the  gate  and  ran  terrified  to  the 
captain  of  the  guard. 

JPor  you  must  know,  the  gate- 
keeper was  the  niath  devil  who 
had  escaped  from  Brother  Merry's 
knapsacK  with  the  loss  of  his  tail, 
which  had  unfitted  him  for  further 
active  service,  so  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  gate  keeper. 
Trembling  all  over  he  said  to  the 
captain  :  "*  There  is  a  fellow  outside 
with  a  knapsack,  who  wants  to  get 
in.  But  don't  vou  permit  it,  for 
otherwise  he  will  wish  us  all  into 
his  accursed  knapsack,  and  will  have 
us  beaten  to  death ;  and  then 
there  will  be  an  end  of  us  forever. 
I  have  found  it  out  to  my  cost  the 
last  time  I  served  on  earth.  Gracious 
lord  and  captain,  please  do  not  let 
him  come  inf  The  captain  as- 
sented, and  Brother  Merry  was  told 
that  he  could  not  be  admitted. 

"  Well,"  thought  Brother  Merry, 
"  if  they  don't  want  me  here,  I  sup- 
pose I  must  try  my  luck  for  heaven. 
Perhaps  some  quarters  I  may  find 
there,  for  to  roam  about  forever, 
like  the  Wandering  Jew,  would  be 
rather  bad  sport 
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So  he  struck  into  a  miserable  bye- 
path  which  led  up  to  heaven,  and 
strode  past  many  a  pious  soul,  who 
leisurely  pursued  his  journey  and 
every  now  and  then  stopped  and 
looked  back. 

Arrived  at  the  gate  of  heaven, 
he  save  three  loud  knocks,  and  was 

flad  that  St  Peter  opened  it  For 
e  recognized  him  immediately,  al- 
though St  Peter  no  longer  appear- 
ed in  the  garb  of  a  discharged  sol- 
dier, but  was  clothed  in  shining 
raiments.  ''  I  trust  I  shall  succeed 
better  here,''  thought  Brother  Mer- 
ry, '*  for  I  meet  an  old  acquaintaiice.'' 
But  St  Peter  looked  solemn  and 
said :  *'  I  suppose  you  want  admit- 
tance here  r 

"  Yes  I  my  dear  old  friend,''  re- 
plied Brother  Merry,  ^  make  haste 
and  let  me  enter,  I  shall  have  to 
find  quarters  somewhere.  Those  in 
the  lower  world  would  not  let  me 
in,  so  do  you  permit  mercy  go  for 
justice  and  open  to  me." 


«  No,"  8«d  St  Peter,  «I  oanoot 
admit  you;  people  like  yoorsdf 
are  of  no  use  nere." 

«'  Well !"  answered  Brother  Mer- 
ry, ^  if  you  are  so  unkind  as  not  to 
grant  me  quarters,  though  I  hsTe 
b^ged  you  so  hard,  and  you  areas 
old  acquaintance  of  mine,  I  will  not 
keep  vour  knapsack  either.  Take 
it  back ;  I  have  vidued  it  very  high- 
ly, but  if  yon  have  ceased  to  be  my 
friend,  I  do  not  wish  to  possesB  it 
any  longer." 

""  Give  it  back  then,"  replied  St 
Peter. 

Then  Brother  Merry  handed  the 
knapsack  through-  the  bars  of  the 
gate,  and  St  Peter  placed  it  bedde 
his  throne !  Now  that  was  the  veiy 
thing  Brother  Merry  had  wanted, 
so  he  said  forthwith,  **  I  mih  to  be 
in  ray.  knapsack."  In  a  moment  he 
was  in  it,  and  of  course  also  in- 
side of  the  cate  of  heaven,  and 
St  Peter  had  to  let  him  remain 
there. 


SUMMER  WIND. 

Wind,  from  out  the  summer  night, 
Breathing  soft  and  light, 
Soft  and  low  as  lovers'  sighs, 
Summer  wind,  arise ! 

Stirring  through  the  leafy  trees, 
Whisper  memories, 
Sweet  and  sad  of  youthful  time, 
Like  a  moumftil  rhyme. 

Summer  wind,  sweet  summer  wind ! 
Sad  thou  art,  but  kind. 
Of  the  holy  dead  to  me 
Speaking  tenderly. 
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THE    OLD   ENGLISH   DRAMATISTS. 

[  The  following  article  is  the  first  of  a  series  upon  the  old  English  DramatistSf, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  embody  in  a  popular  form  some  account  of  their  lives, 
incorporated  with  brief  critical  remarks  upon  their  works  and  genius.  The  series, 
after  some  preliminary  remark!*,  will  begin  with  Christopher  Marlowe,  and  end 
with  James  Shirley.  We  are  aware  that  this  field  of  investigation  and  criticism, 
has  been  tilled  by  a  host  of  acute  and  able  literary  workmen,  but  the  results  of 
theif  labors  have  often  taken  a  form  which  is  "  caviare  to  the  general."  We  have 
no  higher  aim  than  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  illustrious  predecessors,  and  to 
glean  from  them  such  facts,  observations,  and  deductions  as  may  seem  of  interest 
to  the  ordinary  reader.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no  one  can  reasonably  look 
for  profound  views  or  novel  statements  in  a  series  of  papers  prepared  upon  so 
unambitious  a  plan.  At  the  same  time  they  may  do  "yeoman's  service"  in  open- 
ing to  the  minds  of  casual  students,  and  of  that  other  larger  class  of  persons  who 
habitually  navigate  among  the  shoals  and  breakers  of  a  ''  light  literature,"  fruitful 
in  the  end  of** heavy  damages" — some  glimpses  of  the  intellectual  richness,  ma- 
jesty and  power  of  the  most  brilliant  epoch  in  English  Literary  History.  Into  the 
period  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak — a  period  which  embraces  little  more  than 
half  a  century — "  there  was  rammed  a  greater  amount  of  vigorous  imaginative 
life,"  than  can  be  found  in  any  age — however  mentally  active  and  original — that 
preceded,  or  has  followed  it.  This  ag9 seems,  both  in  its  grandeur  and  its  folly,  to 
have  been  cast  in  a  colossal  mould ;  and  so  it  was  with  its  best  and  only  faithful 
interpreters — the  Dramatists.  They  exhibit  no  small  sentimentality,  no  drawling 
drawinjT-room  aflfectations,  but  are  as  robust  in  their  vices,  as  they  are  large- 
hearted  in  their  aflfections,  and  large-brained  in  understanding,  fancy,  and  inven- 
tion. Even  omitting  Shakspeare,  it  is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  genius,  or  the 
performances  of  the  intellectual  "  giants  who  lived  in  those  days."  From  the  lit- 
erature of  the  present  time,  debased  as  too  much  of  it  is,  by  a  spirit  of  efl'eminate 
tUlettanti^mi  we  turn  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  (a  feeling  akin  to  that  with  which  we 
pass  from  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  a  Conservatory  into  the  free  air  of  Heaven,)  to 
the  broad,  natural,  and  healthful  philosophy,  and  to  the  art  most  perfect  in  its  very 
disdain  of  art,  which  distinguish  the  Elizabethan  writers.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  they  present  us  with  naught  but  the  pure  gold  of  thought.  Far,  very  far 
from  it !  Those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  induced  to  look  more  closely  into  the 
productions  of  the  old  Dramatists,  will  be  amazed  at  the  amount  of  folly,  coarse- 
ness, and  buflfoonery  which  deface  some  among  the  most  characteristic  of  their 
works.  But  these  are  patent,  and  on  the  surface,  and  instead  of  being  inextrica- 
bly woven  with  the  texture  of  the  nobler  thoughts  and  feelings,  (as  is  the  case 
with  several  modern  poems  of  repute,)  they  stand  apart  in  the  nakedness  of  their 
deformity,  and  are  productive  of  one  invariable,  legitimate  result — unalloyed  dis- 
gust! 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  separate  the  gold  from  the  dross  ;  and  although  the  mind 
of  the  delicate  reader  maybe  shocked  by  pot-bouse  phrases,  and  pictures  of  low 
debauchery  and  vice,  there  is  no  danger  that  his  morals  will  become  contaminated 
or  the  desire  fostered  within  him  to  make  a  personal  test  of**  pleasures"  so  revolt- 
ingin  aspect,  and  so  disastrous  in  result.  We  may,  in  fact,  go  further,  and  pronounce 
the  old  Dramatists  to  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  moral  teachers  of  a  high  order !  By 
investing  Vice,  and  those  who  follow  her,  with  associations  absolutely  hideous, 
they  have — unconsciously  we  grant,  but  still  most  vigorously  "  fought  on  virtue's 
side."  And  then — with  some  notorious  exceptions — it  can  not  be  denied  tlmt  their 
most  successful  scenes,  their  grandest  delineations  of  character,  and  noblest  fiights 
of  eloquence  and  poetry,  are  quite  as  remarkable  for  purity  of  thought  and  eleva- 
tion of  sentiment  as  for  force  of  diction  and  imagination.] 

DEAMAT18T8  WHO  PEECSDXD  SHAKSPXABS. 

no.  I. 

In  the  year  1570,  somewhat  less  scenical  representations,  viz:  mys- 

than  a  quarter  of  a  century  previous  teries  written  upon  Biblical  themes 

to  the   period  when   Shakspeare  and  performed  in  the  presence  of 

commenced  his  theatrical  career,  the  common  people,  in  which,  we 

the  first  English  Theatre  was  erect-  are  informed  by  Campbell,  "  that 

ed  in  Blackfriars.    Before  this  time,  Adam  and  Eve  appeared  naked,  the 

there  had  been  three  sorts  of  public  Devil  displayed  his  horns  and  tail, 
VOL.  in.                       21 
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and  Noah's  wife  boxed  the  Patri- 
arch's ears  before  entering  the  ark ;" 
moralities,  which  were  allegorical 
plays,  personifying  the  abstract 
qualities  of  mind  and  character; 
and  lastly,  translations  from  Latin 
and  Italian  authors  prepared  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  learned. 

In  1574  Queen  Elizabeth  licensed 
a  company  of  Actors  under  the  title 
of  the  "  Earl  of  Lrcicester's  servants." 
This  royal  patronage  we  may  con- 
sider the  occasion  of  the  rise  of 
what  is  called  the  *'  regular  drama" 
in  Great  Britain.  Immediately,  and 
as  if  by  magic,ahostof  play-wrights 
came  forward  to  supply  the  Theatres 
— which  now  rapidly  multiplied — 
with  suitable  dramatic  pieces. 

The  most  distinguished  of  these 
writers  were  Nash,  Kyd  (the  author 
of  the  Spanish  Trageay)  Green, 
Lodge,  Peele,  Lily,  and  Marlowe. 

"The  Spanish  Tragedy,"  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  scene  intro- 
duced at  a  later  date,  and  most 
Jrobably  composed,  not  by  Ben 
onson  as  generally  reporte<i,  but 
by  Webster,  is  a  drama  "  full  of 
sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing." 

Lamb  designates  it  as  '*  a  caput 
mortuum,  a  piece  of  absolute  flat- 
ness." "  The  Love  of  King  David 
and  fair  Bethsab6,"  by  George  Peele, 
is  a  superipr  performance.  It  con- 
tains several  pleasing  passages  of 
picturesque  and  fanciful  description. 
For  example : 

Davib.—"  Bright  Bethsab^  shall  wash 

in  David's  bower 
In   water  mixed  with  purest  almond 

flower, 
And  bathe  her  beauty  in  the  milk  of  kids  j 
Bright  Bethsab^  gives  earth  to  my  de- 
sires, 
Verdure  to  earth,  and  to  that  verdure 

flowers, 
To  flowers  sweet  odors,  and  to  odors 

wings 
That  carry  pleasures  to  the  hearts  of 

kings ! 

•  •  •  • 

"  Now  comes  my  Lady  tripping  like  the 

roe, 
And  brings  my  longings  tangled  in  her 

hair. 


TojojfherhvTU  build  a  kingly  bower 
Sealed  in  hearing  of  a  hundred  etreameP* 

Bobert  Qreen  is  chiefly  known  at 
the  present  day  as  the  author  of 
that  extraordinary  tract,  ^  A  Groaf  s 
worth  of  Wit  bought  with  a  million 
of  Repentance,"  in  which  he  ad- 
dresses ^  his  quondam  acquaintance 
who  spend  their  wits  in  making 
plays,  wishing  them  a  better  ex^- 
cise,  and  wisdom  to  prevent  his  ex- 
tremities!" Towards  the  conda- 
sion  of  his  pamphlet,  written  ap- 
parently on  his  death-bed,  after 
some  earnest  advice  to  his  intimates, 
Mariowe,  Lodge,  and  Peele — to 
abandon  a  disreputable  profession, 
be  proceeds  in  the  following  strain: 

"  Base  minded  men  all  three  of  you,  if 
by  my  misery  yee  bee  not  warned  for 
unto  none  of  you  (like  me)  sought  those 
burs  to  cleave :  those  puppets  I  mean 
that  speake  from  our  mouths,  those  an- 
ticks  garnisht  with  our  colours : 

<<  Is  it  not  strange  that  I  to  whome  all 
they  have  bin  beholding  [beholden.]  is  it 
not  like  that  you  to  whom  they  all  have 
been  beholding,  shall,  were  yee  in  that 
case  that  I  am  now,  be  both  of  them  at 
once  forsaken?  Yes!  trust  them  not; 
for  there  ie  an  upstart  erow  {the  aBusion 
is  to  Shakspeare^ )  beautiJSedunth  ourfeaU^ 
erSf  that  with  his  Tygre*s  heart  wrapped 
in  a  player'' s  hide,  supposes  hee  is  as  weS 
able  to  bombast  out  a  blank  verse  as  the  beU 
of  you,  andbeeing  an  absolute  Johannes- 
fao4otnm,  is  in  his  owns  eoneeyt  tie 
onely  Shctke-scene  in  a  countrey  P^ 

The  name  of  John  Lily  baa  un- 
fortunately come  down  to  posterity 
connected  with  the  most  absurd 
work  in  the  English  language,  that 
text  book  of  foppish  Coartien, 
known  as  "  Euphues,  and  his  Eng- 
land." 

And  yet,  he  is  also  the  author  of 
three  dramas  upon  classical  subjects^ 
which,  for  general  elegance  of  treat- 
ment, and  polish  of  style,  are  un- 
rivalled among  contemporary  plays. 
We  refer  to  his  "  Midas"  and  "En- 
dymion,"  and  his  "  Alexander  and 
Oaropaspe." 

"  The  story  in  both,"  (says  Hailitt, 
who  alone  of  all  the  critics  has  done 
justice  to  Lily,)  "  is  in  its  execuUon  for 
the  most  part,  elegant  and  simple. 
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"  There  is  often  something  that  reminds 
one  of  the  graceful  commanicatiTeness  of 
Lucian  and  Apullus,  from  whom  one  of 
the  stories  is  borrowed.  Lily  made  a  more 
attractive  picture  of  Grecian  manners 
at  second  hand  than  of  English  charac- 
ters from  his  own  observation.  ♦  *  I 
know  of  few  things  more  perfect  in  char- 
acteristic painting,  than  the  exclamation 
of  the  Phrygian  shepherds,  who,  afraid 
of  betraying  the  secret  to  Midab*  ears, 
fancy  that  '^  the  very  reeds  bow  down  as 
though  they  listened  to  their  talk ;"  nor 
more  afiecting  in  sentiment  than  the 
apostrophe  addressed  by  his  friend  £u- 
menides  to  Endymion  on  waking  from 
bis  long  sleep,  "Behold  the  twig  to 
which  thou  laidest  down  thy  head  is 
now  become  a  tree  !'* 

**  There  is  something  in  this  story,*' 
'(Hazlitt  proceeds  to  remark,)  "which 
has  taKen  a  strange  hold  of  my  fancy, 
perhaps  out  of  "  my  weakness  and  my 
melancholy,"  but  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  reader  I  will  quote  the  whole  pas- 
sage." 

We  w\\\  follow  Mr.  Hazlitt's  ex- 
ample, premising  that  bis  fancy 
was  taken  captive,  not  as  he  sug- 

fests  through  ^  his  weakness  and 
is  melancholy,**  but  because  of  his 
keen  insight  into  the  beautiful,  and 
his  appreciation  of  that  which  is 
unaffected,  graceful,  and  true  to 
nature : 

Ctrthia. — Well,  let  us  to  Endymion ' 
I  will  not  be  so  stately  (good  Endvmion) 
not  to  stoop  to  do  thee  good  ;  and  if  thy 
liberty  consists  in  a  kiss  from  me,  thou 
ahak  have  it. 

And  although  my  mouth  hath  been 
heretofore  as  untouched  as  my  thoughts, 
yet  now  to  recover  thy  life,  I  will  do 
that  to  Endymion,  which  yet  never  mor- 
tal man  could  boast  of  heretofore,  or 
shall  ever  hope  for  hereafter.  {Skektssu 
him.) 

EtTMENiDES. — Madam,  he  beginneth  to 
stir. 

Cyhtbia. — Soft  Eumenides,  stand  still! 

EuMKNiDES. — Ah !  I  see  his  eyes  al- 
most open. 

CniTHTA. — I  command  thee  once  again 
stir  not.    I  will  stand  behind  him. 

Faneuon. — Wliatdo  I  see  ?  Endymion 
almost  awake! 

EuMENiDBS. — Endymion  !  Endymion ! 
art  thou  deaf  or  dumb  ?  or,  hath  this 
long  sleep  taken  away  thy  memory? 
Ah!  my  sweet  Endymion/ seest  thou 
not  Eumenides,  thyfaithful  friend  ;  thy 
faithful  Eumenides  who  for  thy  sake 
hath  been  cftreless  of  his  own  content  ? 


Speak  Endymion!    Endymion!    Endy- 
mion !" 

Endymion. — "Endynuon!"  I  call  to 
mind  such  a  name  ! 

Eumenides. — Hast  thou  forgotten  thy- 
self, Endymion  ?  Then  do  I  not  mnrVel 
that  thou  rememberest  not  thy  friend.  I 
tell  thee  thou  art  Endymion,  and  I 
Eumenides.  Behold  also  Oynthia  by 
whose  favor  thou  art  awaked,  and  by 
whose  virtue  thou  shalt  continue  thy 
natural  course. 

Cynthia.— Endymion !  speak  sweet 
Endymion !  knowest  thou  not  Cynthia  1 

Endymion. — Oh!  Heavens!  whom  do 
I  behold?  Fair  Cynthia,  divine  Cynthia! 

Cynthia. — I  am  Cynthia,  and  thou 
Endymion. 

Endymion.— What  do  I  hear?  What! 
a  grey  beard,  hollow  eyes,  withered 
body,  decayed  limbs,  and — and — all  in 
one  night ! 

Eumenides. — One  night !  Thou  hast 
slept  here  forty  years,  by  what  enchant- 
ress as  yet  it  is  not  known ;  and  behold 
tlu  twig  to  which  thou  laidest  thy  head 
is  now  become  a  tree.  Callest  thou  not 
Eumenides  to  remembrance? 

Endymion. — ^Thy  name  I  do  remember 
by  the  sound,  but  thy  favor  I  do  not  yet 
call  to  mind :  only  divine  Cynthia  to 
whom  time,  fortune,  death  and  destiny 
are  subject,  I  see  and  remember ;  and 
in  all  humility  I  regard  and  reverence. 

Cynthia. — You  shall  hare  good  cause 
to  remember  Eumenides,  who  hath  for 
thy  safety  forsaken  his  own  solace. 

Endymion. — Am  I  that  Endymion  who 
was  wont  in  court  to  lead  my  life,  and  in 
justs,  tourneys,  and  arms  to  exercise  my 
youth  ?    Am  I  that  Endymion  ? 

Eumenides. — Thou  art  that  Endymion, 
and  I  Eumenides:  Wilt  thou  not  yet 
call  me  to  remembrance  ? 

Endymion. — Ah !  sweet  Eumenides,  I 
now  perceive  thou  art  he,  and  that  my- 
self have  the  name  of  Endymion;  but 
that  this  should  be  my  body  I  doubt ;  for 
how  could  my  curled  locks  be  turned  to 
grey  hair,  and  my  strong  body  to  a  dy- 
ing weakness,  having  waxed  old,  and 
not  knowing  it  ? 

Cynthia. — Well !  Endymion,  arise ; 
awhile  sit  down,  for  that  thy  limbs  are 
stiff,  and  not  able  to  stay  thee,  and  tell 
what  thou  hast  seen  in  thy  sleep  all  this 
while.  What  dreams,  visions,  thoughts, 
and  fortunes ;  for  it  is  impossible  but  in 
so  long  a  time  thou  shouldst  see  strange 
things." 

Act  v.,  Scene  i. 

From  Lil j's  *  "  Alexander  and 
Campasp^,'^  which,  it  has  been  well 
remarked,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  charge  of  Drayton,  who  accuses 
the  author  of 
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"  Playioff  with  words  and  idle  similes 
As  the  English  apes,  and  rery  sanies  be 
Of  everything  that  they  do  hear  and  see," 

we  extract  the  foHowiDg  Song  at- 
tributed to  the  painter  Apelles,  Its 
archness  of  humour,  and  delicious 
fiinciful  extravagance  are  eaualled 
only  in  the  Carmina  of  Catullus,  or 
the  ffesperides  of  the  quaint,  jovial, 
rich-toned  Herrick  1 

"  Cupid  and  my  Gampasp^  played 

At  cards  for  kisses ;  Cupid  paid ; 

He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow,  and  arrows, 

His  mother's  doves,  and  team  of  spar- 
rows; 

Loses  them  too,  then  down  he  throws 

The  coral  of  his  lip,  the  rose 

Growing  on's  cheek  (but  none  knows 
how,) 

With  these  the  crystal  of  his  brow, 

And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chin ; 

All  these  did  my  Campasp^  win.  «. 

At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes, 

She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

Oh !  Love !  has  she  done  this  to  thee  ? 

What  shall  alas  !  become  of  me  V 

We  now  conae  to  Christopher 
Marlowe,  the  first  of  those  grand 
and  permanent  lights  in  our  Dram- 
atic nrmament,  the  advent  of  whom 
was  heralded  by  the  many  lesser 
stars  whose  names  and  some  of 
whose  works  we  have  briefly  chron- 
icled. Marlowe  was  indeed  a  man 
of  wonderful  force  of  imagination, 
boldness  of  insight,  and  audacity  of 
thought  and  conception.  He  is  the 
Michael  Angela  of  English  Dramat- 
ists. His  mind  by  the  instinct  of 
a  natural  affinity  seizes  upon  topics 
of  august,  and  terrible  significance. 
He  revels  amid  regions  of  restless 
sublimity,  drawing  his  best  and 
most  impressive  images  from  the 
storms,  the  darkness,  the  convul- 
sions of  Nature. 

His  Muse  derives  her  inspiration 
from  the  dgantio  shadows,  and  is 
forever  dipping  her  dark  pencil 
''in  the  gloom  of  earthquakes,  and 
eclipse  P    She  loves — 

**  To  lie  on  some  vast  plain, 
And  hear  the  wolves  upbraiding  the  cold 

moon; 
Or  on  a  rock  when  the  blown  thunder 

comes 


Booming  along  the  wind :  Bsr  dreams 

are  naught 
Unless  with  gentler  figures  fierce  ones 

mix; 
Giants  with  Angels,  Death  with  Life, 

Despair 
With  Joy :-— even  the  Great  One  oomes 

in  terror 
To  Hety  appareled  like  the  fiery  storm." 

The  central  spirit — the  inform- 
ing genius  of  Marlowe's  works  is 
Titanic,  rude,  unhallowed  Power  I 
His  ^  mighty  line'*  rolls  impetuous- 
ly onward,  reckless  of  offense,  and 
turbulent  with  the  rush  of  haughty, 
defiant  thought.  Little  is  there  in 
him  of  reverence,  and  still  lesa^of 
soilness,  and  the  graces  of  musical 
sentiment,  and  quiet  feeling ! 

Language  is  strained  to  its  at- 
'most  capacity  in  the  effort  to  con- 
vey a  full  conception  of  themes, 
which  only  the  most  daring  imagin- 
ation would  have  ventured  to  grap- 
ple with.  The  strength  of  Marlowe 
IS  a  lurid  and  fearful  strength ;  his 
passion  is  ever  at  fever-heat,  an  un* 
tamed,  ungodly,  devouring  flame 
which  throws  a  ghastly  glow  upon 
his  pages,  and  wraps  his  fancy  round 
with  a  monstrous,  unearthly  radi- 
ance. He  takes  possession  c^  com- 
mon ideas,  and  ordinary  figures  of 
speech,  and  by  a  sort  of  intellectual 
glamour  at  once  intensifies  and  ex- 
aggerates them  into  the  Heroic 
He  moves  with  the  "  large  stride" 
of  the  elder  Gods.  His  eye  gleams 
"  with  the  lust  of  power,"  and  his 
heart  rages  with  "a  hunger  and 
thirst  after  unrighteousness.'' 

The  summer  fullness  of  a  lusty, 
magnificent  youth,  of  a  youth  which 
claims  dominion,  which  riots  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  profoundest 
energies,  and  disdains  all  effort  bat 
that  which  involves  a  mighty  strug- 
gle with  hostile  elements,  and  ma- 
terials ponderous,  if  not  unmallea* 
ble^-imparts  to  Marlowe's  style  a 
tone  of  reckless  bravado  which  is 
saved  from  the  effect  of  downright 
bombast,  by  its  serious  intensity. 
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and  its  colossal  pomp  and  splendor 
of  diction. 

Marlowe  has  been  rather  oddlj 
compared  to  Lord  Byron.  The 
comparison  does  injustice  to  the 
"  glorious  old  Heathen,"  "the  fiery, 
and  fickle  Goth,**  who  whatever 
may  be  his  faults,  is  always  so  terri- 
bly in  earnest ;  who,  if  lawless,  and 
possessed  by  the  devils  of  lust  and 
Satanic  pride,  is  yet  natural  even  in 
his  deformity ;  whose  vices  appear 
to  be  the  inevitable  oflfepring  of  the 
constitutional  temper  of  his  mind 
and  character,  and  who  above  all, 
wfa«n  he  exhibits  a  wicked  spleen, 
and  blasphemous  discontent,  daring 
to  arraign  the  system  of  the  world, 
and  to  call  God  himself  to  an  ac- 
count at  the  bar  of  his  self  constitu-* 
ted  judgment,  does  so,  not  because 
of  his  own  weak  melancholy,  and 
at  the  bidding  of  jaundiced  humors, 
and  a  selfish  individual  grief,  but  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  audacity 
and  scorn  of  an  uncurbed  Will, 
and  an  objective^  heaven-defying 
Imagination. 

Christopher  Marlowe,  the  son  of 
a  shoe-maker,  was  bom  at  Canter- 
bury in  February  1563, and  baptiz- 
ed in  the  Church  of  St.  George  on 
the  26th  of  that  months  But  lit- 
tle is  known  of  his  boyhood  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  received  what  must 
have  been  an  excellent  rudimentary 
education  at  the  Eing^s  School  in  bis 
native  city — an  institution  **founded 
by  Henry  the  Eighth  for  a  Master, 
an  Usher,  and  fifty  scholars  between 
the  ages  of  nine  and  fifteen." 

At  the  proper  age,  and  under  the 
patronage  it  has  been  plausibly  con- 
jectured, of  Sir  Roger  Manwood, 
then  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
Marlowe  removed  to  Cambridge. 
He  was  matriculated  as  Pensioner 
of  Corpus  Christi,  alias  Benet  Col- 
lege, I'rth  March,  1580-1.  He  took 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1583,  and 
that  of  A.  M.  in  1587. 

Mr.  Dyce  thinks  that  Marlowe 


was  intended  for  the  Church,  but 
that  during  his  academic  course, 
he  gave  expression  to  those  scepti- 
cal views  on  the  subject  of  Christ- . 
ianity,  which  subsequently  brought 
him  into  odium  and  disrepute. 

Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  he  soon  began  to  ex- 
hibit a  strong  predilection  for  the 
drama.  Before  1587,  that  is,  when 
Marlowe  could  not  have  been  more 
than  twenty-three  years  old — he 
had  produced  Tamburlaine  the 
Greaty  and  eventually  he  attached 
himself  to  the  throng  of  adventurers 
in  London,  determined  to  rely  on 
his  genius  alone  for  subsistence. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fashion  of  his  day — 
'he  united  the  professions  of  actor 
and  dramatic  writer.  An  actor, 
however,  he  did  not  long  continue. 
Performing  on  one  occasion  at  the 
Curtain  in  Shore-Ditch,  he  accident- 
ally broke  his  leg,  and  the  result 
being  incurable  lameness,  he  of 
course  took  a  final  leave  of  the 
Stage. 

The  success  of  Tamburlaine,  the 
first  play  in  blank  verse  ever  acted 
in  an  English  Theatre,  seems  to 
have  been  immense.  The  celebrated 
Alleyn*  represented  the  hero.  Attir- 
ed in  **  a  copper-laced  coat  and  crim- 
son velvet  breeches,"  mounted  upon 
a  lofty  chariot  drawn  by  harnessed 
kings,  and  threatening  ruin  and 
destruction  even  to  the  Supernal 
Powers,  we  are  told  that  the  Scyth- 
ian Conqueror,  (who  must  in  reality 
have  looked  superbly  ridiculous,) 
**  was  for  many  years  a  highly  at- 
tractive personage  to  the  play-goers 
of  the  metropolis." 

Of  the  drama  itself  it  is  difficult 
to  speak  critically.  Both  in  its  first 
and  second  parts  Tamburlaine  is 
probably  the  most  singular  speci- 
men in  our  own,  or  any  other 
language,  of  lawless  sublimity  of 
thought,  mingled  with,  what  Lamb 
has  styled  ^^  loons  of  midsummer 
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madness  "  Bursts  of  f^^and  poetry 
always  verging  upon  the  borders  of 
hyperbole,  are  succeeded  by  pas- 
sages which  express  the  ravings  of 
Bedlam — not  a  coarse,  sensual, 
earthly  Bedlam — but  some  place 
where  sun-stricken  Imaginations 
even,  in  their  divorce  from  reason, 
"  do  often  color  and  body  forth  in 
forms  of  beauty  the  inner  truths  of 
the  soul." 

Tamburlaine  has  been  unsparinff- 
ly  ridiculed  by  critics  both  of  high 
and  low  degree !  Before  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century  it  had 
sunk  into  oblivion.  The  "crimson 
velvet  breeches"  might  have  de- 
layed, but  could  not  prevent  its  fate. 
And  yet  this  "  cock-pit  play,"  as  it 
has  been  called,  contains  tnoughts, 
images,  and  language  which  Beau- 
mont, Fletcher,  and  Milton  himself 
have  not  disdained  to  borrow. 

Read  for  example  this  description 
of  Tamburlai^e^s  person,  full  of  **  a 
rude  Titanic  grandeur  which  tells 
upon  the  ear  and  brain  :" 

"  Of  statue  tall,  and  ttraightly  fashioned, 
Liie  his  desire  lijl  upward,  and  divine^ 
So  large  of  limb,  his  joints  so  strongly 

knit, 
Sueh  breadth  of  shoulders  as  might  main- 

lybear 
Old  Atlas' burden  r 

Compare  with  this  the  picture  of 
Beelzebub  in  the  second  book  of 
"  Paradise  Lost :" 

"  Deep  on  his  front  engraven 
Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care : 
And  princely  counsel  in  his  face  yet 

shone, 
Miyestic  though  in  ruin ;  sage  he  stood, 
With  Atlantean  shoulders  Jit  to  bear 
Hhe  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies" 

As  a  scene  which  presents  in 
about  equal  proportion  the  excel- 
lencies, and  tne  faults  of  Marlowe's 
style,  we  quote  the  following  from 
the  second  part  of  Tamburlaine  : 

The  arra4  is  drawn,  and  2Unoerate  (the 
Conqueror's  wife)  is  discovered  lying 
in  her  bed  of  state  ;  Tamburlaine  sit- 


ting by  her  ;  three  Physieiams  about 
her  bed  tempering  potions : 

TAifBURLAiME. — Black  is  the  beanty  of 

the  brightest  day ; 
The  golden  ball  of  heaven's  eternal  fire, 
That  danced  with  glory  on  the  silver 

waves, 
Now  wants  the  fuel  that  inflamed  his 

beams ; 
And  all  with  faintness,   and  for  foul  dis- 
grace, 
He  binds  his  temples  with  a  frowning 

cloud. 
Ready  to  darken  earth  with  endless 

night. 
Zenocrate  that  gave  him  light  and  life, 
Whose  eyes  sh^t  fire  from  their  ivory 

brows, 
And  tempered  every  soul  with  b'vely 

heat. 
Now  by  the  malice  of  the  angry  skies, 
Whose  jealousy  admits  no  second  mate, 
Draws  in  the  comfort  of  her  latest  breath, 
All  dazzled  with  the  hellish  mists  of 

death. 

Now  walk  the  angels  on  the  walls  of 

Heaven, 
As  sentinels  to  warn  the  inamortal  sools 
To  entertain  divine  Zenocrate : 
Apollo,  Cynthia,  and  the  ceaseless  lamps 
That  gently  looked  upon  tbis  loathsome 

earth, 
Shine  downwards  now  no  more,  but 

deck  the  heavens 
To  entertain  divine  Zenocrate : 
The  crystal  springs  whose  taste  illu- 
minates 
Refined  eyes  with  an  eternal  sight, 
Like  tried  silver  run  through  Paradise 
To  entertain  divine  Zenocrate: 
The  cherubins,  and  holy  seraphins 
That  sing  and  play  before  the  King  of 

Kings, 
Use  all  their  voices,  and  their  instru- 
ments 
To  entertain  divine  Zenocrate : 
And  in  tbis  sweet  and  curious  harrooay. 
The  God  that  tunes  this  music  to  our 

souls 
Holds  out  his  hand  in  highest  majesty 
To  entertain  divine  Zenocrate. 
Then  let  some  holy  trance  convey  my 

thoughts 
Up  to  the  Palace  of  th'  empyreal  heaven 
That  this,  my  life,  may  be  as  short  to 

me 
As  are  the  days  of  sweet  Zenocrate. 
Physicians !  will  no  phjrsic  do  her  goodt 
FiBST  Physician. — My  lord,  your  majes- 
ty shall  soon  perceive, 
And  if  she  pass  this  fit  the  worst  is  past. 

Tam.— Tell  me,  how  fares  my  fair  Ze- 
nocrate ? 

Zbmocratb. — I  fare,  my  lord,  as  other 
empresses 
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That,  when  this  fraU  and  transitory 

Jtesh 
Hath  suckM  the  measure  of  that  vital  air 
That  feeds  the  body  with  his  dated  health, 
Wane    with    en/oreed    and    necessary 

change  !" 

Sowfs  IV,  Act  11. 

From  the  same  play  we  extract 
another  passage  as  perfect  in  the 
artistic  melody  of  its  versification, 
as  in  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the 
sentiment : 

*'  If  all  the  pens  that  ever  poet  held 
Had  fed  the  feeling  of  their  master's 

thoughts, 
And  every  sweetness  that  inspired  their 

hearts, 
And  minds,  and  muses,    on   admired 

themes ; 
If  all  the  heavenly  quintessence  they 

still 
From  their  immortal  flowers  of  poesy, 
Wherein^  as  in  a  mirror,  we  perceive 
The  highest  reaches  of  a  human  wit ; 
If  these  had  made  one  poenCs  period^ 
And  all  combined  in  beauty* s  worthiness y 
Tet  should  thers  hover  in  their  restless 

heads 
One  thought,  one  graee^  one  wonder,  at 

the  best 
Which  into  words  fu>  virtue  can  digest  P* 

According  to  Mr.  Collier,  Mar- 
lowers  Faitstus  was  written  very 
soon  after  the  production  of  Tara- 
burlaine  the  Great.  The  young  au- 
thor allowed  himself  short  breath- 
ing space  ;  although  one  is  inclined 
to  thmk,  notwithstanding  his  vigor, 
and  the  fertility  of  his  resources, 
that  the  two  parts  of  Tamburlaine 
would  have  proved  somewhat  ex- 
hausting. A  prominent  biographer 
of  Marlowe  dismisses  Fauatus  as 
**  unworthy  of  his  reputation,"  be- 
cause '^  it  closely  follows  a  popular 
prose  romance  of  the  same  name," 
an  objection  which  if  considered 
valid,  would  at  once  destroy  the 
claims  of  all  the  Dramatists  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  Shakspeare  es- 
pecially includ^.  "Certain  it  is," 
says  Mr.  Dyce,  "  that  Marlowe  has 
closely  followed  the  prose  history 
of  Dr.  Faustus;  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  he  was  not  indebted  to 
that  **  history"  for  the  poetry  and 
the  passion   which  he  has  infused 


into  his  play,  for  those  thoughts  of 
surpassing  beauty  and  grandeur 
with  which  it  abounds,  and /or  that 
fearful  display  of  mental  agony  at 
the  close,  compared  to  which  all  at- 
tempts of  the  kind  by  prec«ding 
English  dramatists  are  poor  indeed." 

We  may  look  upon  "  Faustus" 
as,  to  some  extent,  tne  prototype  of 
the  great  work^  of  Goethe,  and  as 
furnishing  important  hints  to  Bailey 
in  his  "Festus,"  and  to  Robert 
Browning  in  that  noblest  of  recent 
metaphysical  poems — "Paracelsus." 
The  hero  of  this  Tragedy,  a  "  rude 
but  gigantic  sketch,"  and  "sub- 
limed beyond  the  reach  of  fear  and 
remorse,"  personifies  the  restless 
desire  after  forbidden  knowledge, 
intensified  by  a  haughty  self-confi- 
dence and  indomitable  arrogance  of 
will.  Calling  upon  "  fate  and  met- 
aphysicid  aid"  to  further  his  de- 
signs, Faustus  determines  to  possess 
himself  of  the  secret  of  the  Uni- 
verse, to  penetrate  the  occult  mys- 
teries of  nature  and  the  spirit,  to 
roaster  the  forces  of  all  intelligence, 
human  and  divine ;  in  a  word,  to 
rise  to  the  heights  of  Godhead,  be- 
coming himself  a  god  I  Something 
however  of  sensual  passion  is  mixed 
up  with  his  spiritual  diabolism.  He 
would  fain  be  surrounded,  when  it 
so  pleases  him,  with  intoxicating 
visions  of  beauty  and  love.  EUs 
fancy  reverts  to  the  "  golden  time 
of  good  Haroun  Al  Raschid,"  and 
with  the  wish,  the  magnificent  gar- 
dens of  the  Caliph,  and  his  volup- 
tuous Houris,  white-breasted,  and 
crimson-lipped,  appear  before  him  ; 
or  in  a  sensuous  Apocalypse  still 
more  enchanting,  he  walks  with 
^none  through  Idalian  woods,  and 
snatches  the  sweetness  from  Helen's 
lips,  while  Paris  is  absent  at  the 
wars. 

"All  the  projects  of  philosophers," 
says  Hazlitt,  "  all  creations  of  the 
poet  pay  tribute  at  his  feet :  all  the 
delights  of  fortune,  of  ambition,  of 
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pleasure,  or  of  learning,  are  centred 
m  his  person ;  but  from  a  short 
lived  dream  of  supreme  felicity  and 
drunken  power,  he  sinks  into  an 
abyss  of  darkness  and  perdition. — 
This  is  the  alternative  to  which  he 
submits ;  the  bond  which  he  signs 
with  his  blood  T 
In  the  first  Act,  Faustus exclaims, 

*'  How  am  I  glutted  with  conceit  of  this  ! 

Shall  I  make  spirits  fetch  me  what  I 
please  ? 

Resolve  me  of  all  ambiguities  ? 

Perform  what  desperate  enterprise  I 
will? 

PIl  have  them  fly  to  India  for  gold, 

Ransack  the  c^^ean  for  orient  pearl, 

And  search  all  comers  of  the  new-found 
world, 

Fhr  pleasant  fruits  j  andprincel§  delicaUs. 

rU  have  them  read  me  strange  philoso- 
phy, 

And  tell  the  secrets  of  all  foreign  kings : 

ril  have  them  wall  all  Germany  with 
brass, 

And  make  swid  Rhine  circle  fair  Wit- 
tenberg ; 

V\\  have  them  fill  the  public  schools  with 
skill. 

Wherewith  the  students  shall  be  brave- 
ly clad ; 

I'll  levy  soldiers  with  the  coin  they  bring, 

And  chase  the  prince  of  Parma  from  our 
Land, 

And  reign  sole  king  of  all  the  provinces: 

Yea !  stranger  engines  for  the  brunt  of 
war 

Than  was  the  fiery  keel  at  Antwerp 
bridge, 

rU  make  my  servile  spirits  to  invent !" 

Enter  Valdes  and  Cobneuus. 

Valdes.— "  These  books,  thy  wit,  and 

our  experience 
Shall  make  ail  nations  to  canonize  us ; 
And  spirits — spirits  of  every  element 
Be  always  serviceable  to  us  three. 
Like  lions  shall  they  guard  us  when  we 

please. 
Like  Almain  Rutters  with  their  horse- 

man^s  staves, 
Or  Lapland  Giants  trotting  by  our  sides : 
Sometimes,  like  women,  or  unwedded 

maids, 
Shadounng  more  beauty  in  their  airy 

brows^ 
Than  have  the  white  breasts  of  the  Queen 

of  Love^ 
All  this,  \£  Faustus  will  be — resolute  !*' 
Faustus. — *'  As  resolute  am  I  in  this. 
As  thou  to  live,  therefore  object  it  not." 

Despite  this  bold  language,  Faus- 
tus, as  the  period  approaches  when 


his  compa«3t  with  the  Fiend  must  be 
sealed  in  blood,  loses  his  audadous 
hardihood,  and  becomes  the  victim 
of  terrific  fears,  and  an  ever-preseot 
Horror  1  The  scene  which  describes 
the  ''*'  deep  damnation  of  his  taking 
off,"  the  "  growing  terrors  of  hit 
position,  awfully  marked  bj  the 
nours  and  hal^houcs  as  they  ex- 
pire," has  been  pronounced  a  mas- 
terpiece of  vigorous  and  graphic 
delineation.  We  do  not  alto^tber 
agree  with  these  extravagantlauda- 
tions.  The  scene,  to  our  mind,  is 
greatly  marred  by  its  vulgar  ma- 
terialism.  For  instance,  a  horde  of 
Devils,  heralded  by  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  adorned,  we  presume 
with  horns,  and  a  superabundant 
allowance  of  tail,  are  represented 
as  entering  Faustus^  apartment  at 
the  appointed  hour,  and  tearing  the 
poor  wretch  to  pieces  between  them ! 
Moreover,  the  picture  of  his  pre- 
vious terror  has  too  much  of  the 
merely  physical  about  it!  Not- 
withstanding this  objection,  when 
we  consider  the  age  at  which,  and 
IN  which  Faustus  was  written,  we 
are  constrained  to  allow  that  the 
Tra^^edy  is  distinguished  by  a  prod- 
igality of  power,  a  wealth  of  illns- 
tration,  and  a  fertile  richness  of 
diction,  which  are  well  calculated 
to  perpetuate  its  high  reputation. 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks  on 
Faustus  without  bringing  to  the 
reader^s  notice  a  single  passage  il- 
lustrative of  the  softer  phase  of 
Marlowe's  imagination.  Its  sensu- 
ous, impassioned  beauty  has  seldom 
been  equalled,  and  never — in  its 
ki  nd — surpassed. 

The  form  of  the  Grecian  Helen 
appears  in  a  vision,  and  Fatistns 
thus  addresses  her : 

"Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a 

thousand  ships, 
And  burnt  the  topless  towers  of  Jliiom  ? 
Sweet  Helen !  make  me  immortal  with  a 

kiss. 
Her  lips  suck  forth  my  soul !  See  where 

it  dies  ! 
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Come  Helen!  come!  give  me  my  soul 

again! 
Here  will  I  dwell,  for  heaven  is  in  these 

lips, 
And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena ; 
I  will  be  Paris,  and  for  love  of  thee, 
Instead  of  Troy,  shall  Wittenberg  be 

sacked ; 
And  I  will  combat  with  weak  Menelfius, 
And  wear  thy  colors  on  my  plumed  crest ; 
Yea !  I  will  wound  Achilles  in  the  heel, 
And  then  return  to  Helen  for  a  kiss. 
Ok  /  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air^ 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stare : 
Brighter  art  thou  than  flaming  Jupiter, 
When  he  appeared  to  hapless  Semele  j 
More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  sky 
In  wanton  Arethusa's  azure  arms, 
And  none  but  thou  shalt  be  my  para> 

mour !" 

The  next  important  work  by 
Marlowe  is  the  Jew  of  Malta,  a 
character,  according  to  some  india- 
criminate  critics,  upon  which  Shaks- 
peare  modelled  his  Sh  jlock !  There 
is  no  real  likeness  between  these 
personages.  Marlowe's  Jew,  Ba- 
rabbas,  is  a  cross  between  the  miser 
and  the  bloodhound.  His  passions 
are  intensified  beyond  humanity, 
are,  in  fact,  quite  as  much  exagge- 
rated as  the  huge  pastebpard  nose 
once  thought  essential  to  a  proper 
Representation  of  this  character  on 
the  stage.  The  entire  play  is  "  ex- 
treme in  act,  and  outrageous  in  plot 
and  catastrophe."  Its  merits  are 
occasional,  and  not  in  our  opinion 
so  marked  as  to  save  the  Tragedy 
from  a  general  sweeping  condemna- 
tion. It  is  full  of  clap-trap,  fustian, 
and  raving  incongruities,  and  doubt- 
less owed  its  original  suc>ces8  to  an 
unworthy  national  prejudice,  to 
which  a  great  poet  ought  to  have 
been  ashamed  to  pander.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  t?ie 
Jew  of  Malta  is  an  ordinary  play. 
A  failure  for  Marlowe,  it  may  well 
have  made  the  reputation  of  several 
inferior  dramatists,  if  we  agree  to 
stretch  probability  so  far  as  to  sup- 
pose that  any  inferior  dramatist 
could  have  produced  it 

Lust's  Dominion,  or  tub  Las- 


oiYious  Queen  is  a  more  original, 
and  vigorous  performance.  Its  in- 
fluence, like  that  of  Tamburlaine, 
consists  in  the  evolution  of  grand 
motives,  but  upon  a  far  less  exalted 
theatre  of  action.  There  is  in  it 
the  same  dark  intensity  of  purpose 
and  passion,  upheld  in  the  case  of 
JSleazar,  by  a  more  diabolic  will ; 
so  revolting  is  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  so  infamous  the  ends  to  be 
attained,  that  often  we  are  called 
upon  intellectually  to  admire,  what 
morallv  we  detest;  that  is,  the  force 
and  spirit  with  which  the  dramatic 
personages  (especially  Eleazar,  the 
Moor,)  are  drawn,  creates  an  artis- 
tic sympathy,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  moral  enormity  of  the 
characters,  and  the  wickedness  of 
the  means  employed  to  accomplish 
purposes  still  more  wicked,  excites 
our  disgust 

A  comparison  has  been  justly  insti- 
tuted between  Eleazar  and  Aaron,  in 
Titus  Andronicus.^  ** The  Queen'* 
it  has  also  been  observed,  ^  is  the 
same  in  both  these  plays,  and  the 
business  of  the  plot  has  been  carried 
on  in  much  the  same  revolting 
manner  by  making  the  nearest 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  wretched 
victims  the  instruments  of  their  suf- 
fering and  persecution  by  an  arch 
villain." 

One  of  the  most  striking  passa- 
ges, and  the  only  one  we  have  room 
to  quote,  is  the  descriptive  of 
Eleazar's  refusal  of  the  proffered 
crown : 

"  What !  do  none  rise  ? 
No !  no !  for  kings  indeed  are  Deities, 
And  who'd  not  (as  the  sun)  in  brightness 

shine  ? 
To  be  the  greatest  is  to  be  divine  ; 
Who  among  millions  would  not  be  the 

mightiest  ? 
To  sit  in  godlike  state,  to  have  all  eyes 
Dazzled  with  admiration,  and  all  tongues 
Shouting  loud  prayers,  to    rob  every 

heart 
Of  love ;  to  have  the  strength  of  every 

arm  J 
A  sovereign's  name  !  why  'tis  a  sovereign 

eharm. 
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This  glory  round  about  me  hath  thrown 

beams : 
Vve  stood  upon  the  top  of  fortunifs  whsei, 
And  baeJbward  turned  the  iron  serew  of 

fate. 
The  destinies  have  spun. a  silken  thread 
About  my  life :  yet  thus  I  cast  aside 
The  shape  of  mi^esty,  and  on  my  knee 
To  this  imperial  state  lowly  resign 
This  usurpation,  wiping  off  your  fears 
Which  struck  so  hard  upon  me." 

What  can  be  more  majestic  and 
sustained  than  the  tone  of  this  pas- 
sage ?    The  line, 

"  To  be  the  greatest  is  to  be  divine," 

expresses,  in  brie^  theanimti^  of  that 
ambition  which  urges  on  the  hero 
of  the  Tragedy.  The  introversion 
of  his  moral  nature  is  unmitigated 
in  its  loathsome  effect,  because  Mar- 
lowe, unlike  Shakspeare,  when  deal- 
ing with  characters  of  a  similar 
type,  does  not  relieve  the  atrocities 
of  the  human  actor,  by  introducing 
the  idea  of  infernal  temptation  and 
agency,  an  idea  which  shifts  a  part 
at  least,  of  the  responsibility  of 
crime,  from  the  mere  man  to  its  su- 
pernatural instigator, 

"If  Marlowe  had  lived,"  says 
Thos.  Ghampbell  in  his  work  on 
the  poets  of  Great  Britain, "  Shaks- 
peare might  have  had  a  rival.**  We 
do  not  believe  it  The  very  want 
in  Marlowe  of  that  subtle  insight, 
that  transcendant  appreciation  of 
the  eternal  proprieties  of  conscience, 
and  the  great  spiritual  instincts  of 
the  heart,  (prominently  exemplified 
in  the  deJfect  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred,^ may  be  said  to  draw  a  deep 
broad  line  between  him  and  Shaks- 
peare, which,  the  author  of  Tam- 
burlaine,  had  he  lived  to  the  age  of 
the  Patriarchs,  would  never  have 
been  able  to  pass. 

We  will  next  consider  the  histor- 
ical drama  of  Edward  the  Second. 
It  is  upon  the  whole,  the  least 
characteristic  of  our  author's  un- 
doubted compositions.  He  seems 
to  have  determined,  when  under- 


taking this  Tragedy,  to  write  by 
rule.  The  consequence  is,  that  if 
Edward  the  Second  may  be  pro- 
nounced the  most  polished  and  cor- 
rect, it  is  also  thfi  feeblest  of  his 
plays.  If  true  to  history,  it  is  not 
true  to  Marlowe's  genius  1 

One  remarkable  exception  must 
be  made  in  favor  of  the  Death  Scene^ 
at  the  end  of  the  5th  Act,  a  scene 
which  critics  of  every  order  of  mind 
and  opinion  have  united  in  pro- 
nouncing unsurpassed.  *' It  moves," 
says  Lamb,  "terror  and  pity  be- 
yond any  scene,  ancient  and  modem, 
with  which  I  am  acquainted."  Let 
the  reader  say  whether  this  high 
praise  is  deserved.  For  our  own 
part,  although  we  admire,  and  have 
been  profoundly  affected  by  the 
passages  which  follow,  we  think 
Lamb's  commendation  somewhat 
extravagant  Pathetic  and  strik- 
ingly natural  as  the  scene  is,  we 
cannot  concede  that  it  moves  **  ter- 
ror and  pity"  beyond  the  death 
picture  in  Lear,  or  the  grand  tragic 
griefs  in  Sophicles  and  .^£schylns : 

SoKffE.— Berkley   CastU—The  King  is 
k/i  alone  with  Lightbom,  a  Murderer, 

Edw.— Who's  there?  what  light    is 

that  ?  wherefore  com*st  thou  ? 
LiOHT. — To  comfort  you  !  and  bfing^ 

you  joyful  news. 
Edw. — SmaU  comfort  finds  poor  Ed- 
ward in  thy  looks ! 
ViUain !  I  know  thou  com*st  to  murder 
me. 
LiOHT. — ^To  murder  you,  my  most  gra- 
cious lord ! 
Far  Is  it  from  my  heart  to  do  you  harm. 
The  Queen  sent  me  to  see  how  you  were 

used, 
For  she  relents  at  this,  your  misery : 
And  what  eyes  can  refrain  from  shed- 
ding tears, 
To  see  a  king  in  this  most  piteous  state  ? 
Edw. — Weep'st    thou    already?   list 
awhile  to  me, 
And  then  thy  heart,  were  it  as  Gor- 

ney's  is, 
Or  as  Matrevis,  hewn  from  the  Cauca- 
sus, 
Yet  will  it  melt  ere  I  have  done  my  tale. 
This  dungeon  where  they  keep  roe  is  a 
sink! 
Light.— Oh !  villains ' 
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£i>w. — ^And  there  in  mire  and  puddle 

have  I  stood 
This  tea  day's  space,  and  lest  that  I 

should  sleep, 
One  plays  continually  upon  a  drum ; 
They  five  me  bread  and  water,  being  a 

king; 
So  that  for  want  of  sleep  and  sustenance, 
My  mind's  distempered,  and  my  body's 

numbed. 
And  whether  I  have  limbs,  or  no,  I  know 

not. 
Oh  I  would  my  blood  drop  out  from  every 

vein 
As  doth  this  water  from  my  tattered 

robes. 
T«ff  ItaMy  the  Queen,  1  looked  not  thtu 
When  for  her  sake  I  ran  at  tilt  in  France, 
And  there  unhorsed  the  Duke  of  Clere- 

mont! 
Light. — Oh!  speak  no  more,  my  lord, 

this  breaks  my  heart ! 
Lie  on  this  bed,  and  rest  yourself  awhile. 
Edw. — These  looks  of  thine  can  har- 
bour naught  but  death ! 
I  see  my  Tragedv  written  in  thy  brows, 
Tet  stay  awhile,  forbear  thy  bloody  hand, 
And  let  me  see  the  stroke  before  it 

oomes, 
That  even  then,  when  I  shall  lose  my  life, 
My  mind  may  be  more  steadfast  on  my 

God. 
Light. — What  means  your  Highness 

to  mistrust  me  thus  ? 
Edw. — What  meau'st  thou  to  dissem- 
ble with  me  thus  ? 
LioHT. — ^These    hands    were    never 

stained  with  innocent  blood. 
Kor  shall  they  now  be  tainted  with  a 

king's. 
Edw. — ^Forgive  my  thought  for  having 

such  a  thought ; 
One  jewel  have  I  left!  receive  thou 

this. 
Still  fear  I,  and  I  know  not  what's  the 

cause  ? 
But  everv  joint  shakes  as  I  give  it  thee. 
Oh !  \£  thou  harbor'st  murder    in  thy 

heart, 
Let  this  gift  change  thy  mind,  and  save 

thy  soul ! 
Know  that  I  am  a  £ing;  oh!  at  that 

name, 
I  feel  a  hell  of  grief !  Whire  is  my  crown, 
Gone  !  gone!  and  do  I  sUR  remain  alive? 
LiOHT. — You're  overwatched,  my  lord, 

lie  down  lind  rest ! 
Edw. — But  that  grief  keeps  me  wak- 
ing, I  could  sleep ; 
For  not  these  ten  days  have  these  eye- 
lids closed. 
Now  as  I  speak  they  fall,  and  yet  with 

fear 
Open  again.  Oh !  wherefore  sitt'st  thou 

here? 
Light. — If  you  mistrust  me,  I'll  be 

gone,  my  lord ! 


Edw. — No!  no !  for  if  thou  mean'st  to 
murder  me 
Thou  wilt  return  again ;  and  therefore 
suy. 
Light. — He  sleeps! 
Edw.— Oh !  let  me  not  die !  yet  stay, 

oh !  stay  awhile ! 
Light. — How  now,  my  lord  ? 
Edw. — Something  still  buzzeth  in  mine 
ears 
And  tells  me  if  I  sleep,  I  never  wake  ; 
This  fear  is  that  which  makes  me  trem- 
ble thus. 
And  therefore  tell  me,  wherefore  art 
thou  come  ?  * 
Light. — ^To  rid  thee  of  thy  life  ,*  Ma- 

trevis!  come! 
Edw. — I  am  too  weak  and  feeble  to 
resist ; 
Assist  me  dear  God,  and  receive  my 
soul! 

The  Massacre  of  PariSj  the  last 
of  Marlowe's  worka,^  was,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Dyce,  probably  written 
''  after  the  2d  of  August,  1589, 
when  Henry  the  Third  of  France, 
with  whose  death  it  terminates,  ex- 
pired in  consequence  of  the  wound 
he  had  received  from  J&Ques  Cle- 
ment the  preceding  day.''  The  play 
has  come  down  to  us  greatly  mu- 
tilated, but  still  sufSoiently  well  pre- 
served in  its  general  details  to  show 
that  it  is  a  production  of  no 
merit  or  interest.  Althouc^h  it  was 
entered  in  Henslowe's  Diary,  and 
subsequently  published  with  Mar- 
lowe's name  attached  to  it,  the  in- 
ternal evidence  seems  to  us  con- 
vincing that  Marlowe  either  wrot$ 
it  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to 
meet  some  stringent  necessity,  and 
terribly  "'  against  the  grain,"  or  that 
for  some  reason  not  hard  to  be  im- 
agined, he  consented  to  father  a 
Tragedy,  written  by  some  one  of 
his  numerous  friends.  We  would 
suggest  in  confirmation  of  this  view 
that  Marlowe,  was,  at  the  portion  "^ 
of  his  career  to  which  we  have  ar- 
rived, in  the  full  vigor  of  his  won- 
derful powers,  and  that  consequent- 
ly if  is  hard  to  believe  he  would  de- 
liberately have  put  forth  a  produc- 
tion which  for  him  was  simply  dis- 
graceful! 
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We  will  now  return  to  our  au- 
thor's personal  history.  Very  little, 
unfortunately,  remains  to  be  told. 
Mingling  almost  solely  in  the  socie- 
ty of  his  brother  authors  at  a  time 
when  authorship,  (especially  play- 
writiuff,)  was  held  in  out  slight  re- 
pute, he  naturally  acquired  their 
careless  and  dissolute  manners ;  no 
doubt, 

"  He  passed  his  days  in  riot  most  un- 
couth, 

And  rexed  with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear 
of  night" 

Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson  had 
not  yet  by  their  high-toned  honor  and 
independence  of  personal  character, 
raiscKi  their  guild  to  a  position  of 
respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public ;  and  therefore  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  a  young  man  of 
strong  passions  and  overflowing 
animal  spirits  was  subjected,  among 
a  set  so  dissolute  and  unprincipled, 
must  have  been  great  if  not  irre- 
sistible. 

We  may  be  sure  that  Marlowe 
like  the  rest,  **  rioted  in  taverns  and 
ordinaries,"  delighting  in  potent 
sack,  and  deep  oaths,  and  'Vaking^ 
whatever  stray  night  owls  may  have 
blundered  among  the  dim  lamps  of 
the  metropolis,  with  strange  un- 
godly '*  catches,"  which  would  have 
horrified  "  ears  polite." 

But  these  reckless  frolics  were 
soon  to  have  an  end.  The  light  of 
merriment  and  jovial  companion- 
ship was  destined  to  be  stricken  out 
by  the  same  fatal  blow  which  dark- 
ened forever  the  nobler  light  of  his 
genius,  and  his  aspirations.  About 
six  months  after  the  publication  of 
the  Massacre  of  Paris,  Marlowe 
was  killed  in  a  tavern  brawl  at 
Deptford.  The  particulars  of  the 
lamentable  occurrence  are  given  by 
a  number  of  contemporary  writers, 
but  as  these  writers  were  chiefly 
Puritans  who  gained  their  informa- 
tion at  second  hand,  and  who  in 


consideration  of  Marlowe's  reputad 
atheism,  were  disposed  to  exagger- 
ate every  incident  which  testSed 
to  his  discredit,  we  roust  receive 
their  accounts  with  many  grains  o€ 
allowance.  That  the  poet  was  in- 
clined to  free  thinking  it  is  vain  to 
deny,  but  *'  that  he  even  cursed  and 
blasphemed  to  his  last  gasp,  and 
that  together  with  every  breadi  an 
oath  flew  out  of  his  mouth,"  that 
his  atheism  and  impiety  amounted 
to  blasphemy  so  shocking  that  the 
Almighty  singled  him  out  {sb  Beard 
in  his  "Theatre  of  God's  Judg- 
ments," asserts,)  as  a  special  victim 
to  his  wrath — that  his  "  opinions 
were  so  damnable"  as  to  justify  a 
sanctimonious  gentleman  named 
Bame,  who  was  afterwards  hung  at 
Tyburn  (/)  in  a  legal  process  against 
him — these  are  charges  we  refuse 
to  believe.  They  not  only  violate 
probability,  but  they  clash  direct- 
ly with  what  is  told  us  by  more 
impartial  witnesses. 

^  As  the  poet  Lycophron  was 
shot  dead,"  says  Meres  in  his  Pal- 
ladis  Tamia,  **  by  a  certain  rival, 
so  Christopher  Marlowe  was  stabbed 
to  death  by  a  bawdy  serving  man,  a 
rival  of  his  in  love."  Vaughan  in 
the  Golden  Orove,  gives  a  slightly 
different  version  of  the  affiur : 

"Not  inferior  to  these,  was  one  Christ- 
opher Marlowe,  by  profession  a  play- 
maker,  who  as  it  is  reportedy  about  ibur> 
teen  years  ago  wrote  a  book  against  the 
Trinity.  But  see  the  effects  of  God's 
justice !  It  so  happened  that  at  Deptford, 
a  little  Tillage  about  three  miles  distant 
from  London,  as  he  meant  to  stab  with 
his  poniard  one  named  Archer  that  had 
invited  him  th^her  to  a  feast,  and  waa 
then  playing  at  tables,  hee  (Archer) 
quickly  perceiving  it,  so  avoided  the 
thrust  that  withall,  drawing  out  his  dag- 

{^er  for  his  defence,  he  stabbed  this  Mar- 
owe  into  the  eye  in  such  sort  that  he 
shortly  after  died  !'* 

Thus  in  the  summer  prime  of  his 
manhood,  and  the  early  maturity 
of  a  genius  second  only  to  that  of 
Shakspeare,  in  a  vulgar   quarrel. 
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aod  by  the  hand  of  a  low  brawler,   to  be  again  forgotten,  until  the 
perished  this  great  poet,  bequeath-   English  language,  and  its  unequalled 


mg  a  name  and  works  to  posterity.  Literature  shall  have  passed  from 
which  although  both  fell  into  tempo-  the  remembrance  of  men  in  some 
rarj  oblivion,  have  at  length  been  remote,  and  almost  inconceivable 
happily  resuscitated,  not,  we  believe,   period  of  the  future  time  1 


1.  For  the  facts  of  this  Bioffrapby  we  are  indebted  to  the  most  trustworthy  of 
aothorities,  the  Rey.  Alexander  Dyce,  to  whose  indefatigable  exertions,  English 
Dramatic  Literature  owes  so  much. 

2.  Thomas  Nash's  -^  Pierce  Pennyless.'*  His  Supplication  to  the  Deril  contains 
in  a  marffinal  note,  this  "  due  commendation  of  Ned  Alleyn." 

'''Not  Roscius,  nor  JBsope,  those  Tragedians  admyred  before  Christ  was  born, 
coold  ever  perform  more,  m  action,  than  famous  Ned  Alleyn." 

3.  Referring  to  the  Mephistophiles  in  Faustus^  Hallam  remarks,  "  there  is  an 
awful  melancholy  about  Marlowe's  Mephistophiles,  perhaps  more  impressive  than 
the  malignant  mirth  of  that  fiend  in  the  renowned  work  of  Gcethe.  But  the  fair 
ibrm  of  Sfargaret  is  wanting!" 

4u  **  Eleazar,  the  Moor,  is  such  another  character  as  Aaron,  in  Titus  Andron- 
icus,  and  this  play  might  be  set  down  without  injustice  as  the  **  pew-fellow"  to 
that! 

I  should  think  Marlowe  has  a  much  fairer  claim  to  be  the  author  of  Titus  An- 
dronicus  than  Shakspeare,  at  least  from  internal  evidence ;  and  the  argument  of 
Schlegel  that  it  must  have  been  Shakspeare's  because  there  was  no  one  else  capa- 
ble of  producing  either  its  faults  or  beauties,  fails  in  each  particular." — Hazutt. 

5.  The  last,  we  mean,  of  his  more  elaborate  works.  Marlowe  was  the  author  of 
a  number  of  Translations  and  minor  original  poems.  Of  the  former,  the  most  suc- 
cessful is  the  Translation,  or  rather  Paraphrase  of  the  Hero  and  Leander  of 
Musaeus,  left  by  Marlowe  in  a  fragmentary  state,  and  subsequently  completed  by 
Chapman.  *  *  In  the  third  Sestiad,  Chapman  thus^apostrophizes  the  "  free 
soul"  of  the  poet  whose  labours  had  preceded  his  own! 

"  Then  ho !  most  strangely  intellectual  fire 
That  proper  to  my  soul  has  power  t'  inspire 
Her  burning  faculties,  and  with  the  wings 
Of  thy  unspnered  flame  visit'st  the  springs 
Of  spirits  immortal !  now  (as  swift  as  time 
Doth  follow  motion)  find  th'  eternal  clime 
Of  his  free  soul,  whose  living  subject  stood 
Up  to  the  ehin  in  the  Pierian  fiood^ 
And  drunk  to  me  half  this  Mussean  story. 
Inscribing  It  to  deathless  memory : 
Confer  with  it,  and  make  my  pledge  as  deep 
That  neither's  draught  be  consecrate  to  sleep ; 
Tell  it  how  much  his  late  desires  I  tender 
rif  yet  it  know  not,)  and  to  light  surrender 
My  soul's  dark  offspring,  willing  it  should  die 
To  loves,  to  passions,  and  society  V* 

Of  Marlowe's  miscelUuMOus  poems,  the  exquisite  song,  **  Come  with  me  and  be 
mwjove"  is  the  most  genvrally  known  and  admired. 

The  number  o{ plays  in  which  he  was  said  to  have  written  individual  scenes 
and  passages,  is  immense.  But  as  little  is  known  with  certainty  of  these  produc* 
tions,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  mention  them  more  particularly. 


334  To  my  Friend  with  my  Portrait,  paly, 


TO   MY   FRIEND,   WITH   MY   PORTRAIT. 
SONirXTS. 


My  portrait !  will  it  serre  when  I  am  dead. 
To  bring  me  to  thy  memory,  as,  beside 
Thy  cheerful  fire  thou  sitt'st  at  eventide. 

Thoughtfully  resting  on  thy  hand  thy  head ; 

And,  from  thy  mantle,  with  unconscious  glance — 
How  full  of  speech  to  friendship ! — I  look  down, 
And  catch  thy  sudden  glances,  upward  thrown, 

Or  note  thine  eyes  fixed  on  me  in  a  trance, 
Speaking  dear  memories  of  sweet  seasons  gone. 

Precious  to  both,  and  full  of  that  fresh  faith 
That  won  the  heart  by  fond  soliciting. 
Of  the  true  nature,  and  the  generous  spring. 

Ere  Hope  had  found  denial,  or  Love  scaith, 

And,  to  believe  in  all  we  feel  and  see. 

Is  Youth's  delight  and  best  necessity ! 

n. 
Yet  why  the  portrait  ?  If  to  thee,  as  me. 

That  Past  be  still  a  memory  of  delight. 
And  Love  and  Faith,  with  hands  forever  free, 

Brought  goodly  fruits ;  and  these  were,  in  thy  sight, 
A  precious  boon  of  blessing,  such  as  still 
Recalls  their  perished  blossoms  with  a  thrill, 
Even  while  the  winter,  with  an  aspect  chill, 
Takes  absolute  place  upon  thy  lonely  hearth  ,* 

Then  do  I  sit  with  thee  beside  the  fire, 
Share  all  thy  solitude ;  help  thee  to  thy  mirth ; 

And  smile  with  thee  to  see  the  glooms  retire ! — 
If  such  my  presence  In  thy  heart's  desire, 
Such  the  keen  quickening  of  thy  soul  with  mine, 
What  need  my  portrait  ?  I  need  none  of  thine ! 

ni. 
The  indelible  hues  of  memory  on  my  heart. 

Have  limned  thee  in  perfection  ran^  as  true ; 

I  see  thee  rise  before  my  present  vfll^, 
Each  lineament  all  living  as  thou  art ; — 
As  Art  can  never  reach !    Thy  pale  white  brow. 

Lofty  and  massive  ,*  the  keen  falcon  eye, 

Eager,  yet  with  that  arch  vivacity, 
Which  argued  well  the  merry  heart  below ; 
The  brown  curls  scattered  o'er  thy  forehead  fair ; 

The  Roman  beak ;  the  sweet  mouth  free  of  guile  ,* 

The  very  girlish  dimple  in  thy  smile. 
That  still  betray'd  the  quip  before  its  birth, 
When  the  sly  thought,  half  satire  and  half  mirth, 
Made  thee  the  happiest  Yoriok  at  our  cheer  * 
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Some  artists,  like  women,  are  very 
nnwilliDgto  tell  their  age;  tbink- 
ing  the  world  will  grant  them  less 
talent,  if  they  are  a  little  oldish. 

One  day  a  friend  was  simple 
enough  to  ask  Ingres  how  old  he 
was.  The  artist  shrugged  hisshoul- 
ders,  and  answered  carelessly :  In- 
deed, my  memory  is  so  bad,  that  I 
have  forgotten  the  year  of  my  birth. 

if  he  will  not  tell  his  age,  we  are 
not  so  scrupulous  about  it 

John  Ingres  was  born  the  15th 
Sept,  1781,  atMontauban.  In  his 
youth,  he  evinced  no  talent  for  paint- 
ing ;  but  a  decided  inclination  for 
music.  His  father  had  given  him 
a  palette  and  a  violin  ;  he  preferred 
the  latter,  and  often  made  consider- 
able noise  on  his  pretended  cremo- 
na.  While  he  was  prosecuting 
music  and  painting  together,  anoth- 
er passion  seized  him :  a  passion 
for  the  stage.  He  offered  to  play 
in  the  orchestra  of  a  Thespian  socie- 
ty ;  and  while  engaged  in  this,  a  vio- 
lent desire  possessed  him  to  perform 
upon  the  boards.  He  played  in  sev- 
eral tragedies,  till  one  night  he  was 
hissed.  This  so  disgust^  him,  he 
was  glad  to  make  a  journey  to  Tou- 
louse, on  some  business  ^r  his  fa- 
ther. There  he  saw,  in  the  muse- 
um, an  excellent  c<^  of  one  of 
Raphael's  best  pictures,  and  it  was 
the  first  painting  he  seemed  to  ad- 
mire. 

His  conversion  was  singularly 
sudden.  In  six  months,  he  made 
such  progress,  under  the  instruction 
^Roque8,that  his  parents  deter- 
Sined  to  send  him  to  Paris. 

Music  was  now  abandoned,  and 
our  youuff  man  was  placed  in  Da- 
vid's itudio,  where  he  was  soon  dis- 


tinguished among  a  score  of  other 
pupils.  Though  an  obedient  schol- 
ar, he  found  fault  with  his  master's 
style,  because  it  was  too  much  like 
statuary  transferred  to  canvass. 

In  1800,  he  gained  the  second 
premium  for  painting ;  and  the  next 
year  he  gained  the  Roman  prize. 
The  French  school  in  Rome  had 
been  discontinued  since  '98  ;  and 
the  substitute  was  a  pension  of  one 
thousand  francs ,  so  Ingres  remain- 
ed at  home.  His  first  laureate  piece 
was  Napoleon  crossing  the  bridge 
at  Rehl,  a  painting  of  no  great 
merit 

In  1808,  the  French  school  in 
Rome  was  revived ;  and  our  enthu- 
siast had  the  gratification  of  behold- 
ing Raphael's  master  pieces. 

He  was  so  charmed  with  art  in 
Italy ,that  he  remained  there  fourteen 
years,  in  the  constant  study  of  the 
great  masters.  There  he  acquired 
harmony,  precision,  softness  and 
dignity ;  but  his  pictures  were  said 
to  lack  life,  brilliancy  and  proper 
shade. 

Some  of  the  best  pictures  of  fiis 
fourteen  years  absence  are  the  follow- 
ing: Raphael  and  the  Fomarina; 
Ossian^s  Bream;  Francesca  da  Rim- 
ini ;  The  Sleeping  Odalish ;  and 
The  Death  of  Leonardo  da  Vind, 
His  two  most  noted  pictures  are : 
The  Sistine  Chapel;  and  Christ 
giving  the  Keys  of  Heaven  to  Saint 
Peter.  The  first  is  the  only  one  of 
his  pictures  well  colored.  Engrav- 
ings of  it  sell  for  one  hundred 
francs. 

He  will  not  heed  his  friends  when 
they  tell  him  of  his  faults ;  obstina- 
cy is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  his 
nature.    In  spite  of  newspaper  crit- 
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ioism,  and  the  remarks  of  men  of 
acknowledged  artistic  talents,  he  will 
persist  in  his  ways. 

I  must  saj,  in  this  place,  that 
painters  are  more  envious  of  each 
other  than  people  of  any  other  pro- 
fession ;  they  will  never  acknowledge 
merit  or  talent  in  a  rival. 

When  Ingres  first  fixed  himself  in 
Rome,  there  was  a  French  family  liv- 
ing near  the  Academy,  who  receiv- 
ed him  with  great  kindness.  This 
family  frequently  spoke  to  Ingres 
of  a  pretty  relation  living  in  some 
little  village  beyond  the  Alps;  and 
from  heresay,  he  fell  in  love,  and 
they  exchanged  portraits.  The 
young  lady  came  to  Rome;  the 
lovers  met,  and  they  were  married. 

Truly  a  romantic  affair  1  Mad- 
ame Ingres  has  always  been  the 
guardian  angel  of  her  husband. 
She  has  helped  him  in  his  prosper- 
ous moments ;  she  has  encouraged 
him  in  his  days  of  adversity.  She 
is  an  economical  and  an  excellent 
housekeeper. 

In  1 820,  Ingres  left  Rome  to  spend 
four  years  of  study  in  Florence. 
While  there  he  painted  two  excellent 
pieces:  Charles  V,  entering  Paris; 
and  the  Vow  of  Louis  the  Thir- 
teenth. 

Ingres  was  forty  years  of  age  be- 
fore he  was  acknowledged  as  master 
of  his  art  After  many  years  of  la- 
bor and  patience,  the  doors  of  the 
Institute  were  opened  to  him,  and 
he  received  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Ingres  that 
it  does  not  require  the  new  member 
at  the  Institute  to  pronounce  the 
eulogy  of  his  predecessor,  as  they 
do  at  the  Academy ;  for  Denov  had 
long  been  his  most  implacable  ene- 
my. 

In  1827^  he  finished  Homer's 
Apotheosis,  a  picture  justly  admired 
by  the  whole  of  Europe.  What 
different  expressions  in  all  the  faces 
of  the  great  number  of  personagea! 


The  same  sombre  tint  that  prevails 
in  all  his  pictures  spoils  this  one 
too.  He  appeals  more  to  the  judg- 
ment than  to  the  imagination. 

After  the  success  of  the  last  men- 
tioned picture,  he  opened  a  school; 
in  a  short  time  his  pupils  numbered 
200 !  more  than  had  ever  attended 
a  private  school  before.  Baron 
Gros  had  a  school  in  the  vieini^ ; 
the  pupils  of  the  rival  institutioos 
were  not  very  friendly. 

Ingres  was  made  professor  in  the 
school  of  Fine  Arts  in  October,  1 829. 
His  pupils  had  a  kind  of  idolatroos 
admiration  for  every  thing  his  pen* 
cil  touched.  When  he  went  round 
the  room  to  correct  their  sketdsi, 
if  he  made  an  alteration  with  bis 
pencil,  the  student  would  frame  the 
picture  to  preserve  the  relict  of  his 
nand. 

Ingres  was  always  very  fas^dion 
in  the  choice  of  his  models;  and  if 
a  girl  exhibited  for  him,  it  was 
equivalent  to  a  diploma  for  perfec- 
tion of  form. 

He  is  rapid  in  his  execution ;  he 
paints  a  full-size  figure  in  a  day ; 
but  he  often  passes  a  month  in 
touching  it  up  and  embellishing  it 
He  was  employed  six  months  on 
the  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
before  it  was  done  to  his  satisftic- 
tioni 

The  most  convincing  proof  of  In* 
gres'  real  talent,  is  we  prejudice 
mostofhisfellow  artistsshow  against 
every  production  of  his  pencil. 

The  Mkrtgrdom  of  Saint  Sfm- 
phorian  nlfe.  so  rudely  criticised, 
that  Ingres  mused,  for  several  yetre, 
to  send  his  pictures  to  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  Art  At  the  last 
fair  (1855)  he  had  an  enUre  room 
for  forty  of  his  best  paintings.  In 
1833,  Louis  Philippe  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  officer  in  the  Legion  of 
Honor ;  and  the  year  following  kl 
was  sent  to  Rome  as  director  of  the 
French  Aoadeflif  ^Art,  in  tbeEter- 
nal  City.  ^ 
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Napoleon  Third  has  given  him 
the  cross  of  Commander  in  the  Le- 
gion. 

Persecution  followed  him  abroad : 
he  was  accused  of  showing  a  prefer- 
ence for  his  particular  admirers,  to 
the  neglect  of  all  the  other  pupils. 

He  often  read  in  the  French  pa- 
pers which  he  received  in  Rome, 
violent  attacks ;  but  he  found  com- 
fort in  his  ever  faithful  violin,  which 
he  played  with  some  skill  at  the  Villa 
ffites. 

During  a  stay  of  five  years  in 
the  Metropolis  of  Art,  he  composed 
bat  three  pictures :  a  Portrait  of 
Chtrvhini;  The  Virgin;  and  7%e 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  agreatdinner,with  much 
enthusiasm,  and  plenty  of  wine. 

Oherubini,  the  musical  composer, 
and  director  of  the  Conservatory, 
was  one  of  his  warmest  friends. 

He  painted  a  number  of  pictures 


aft;er  his  return ;  and  decorated  the 
Duke  de  Luynes'  mansion  with 
gorgeous  frescoes.  He  was  well 
paid  for  it. 

The  municipal  council  of  Paris 
voted  two  hundred  thousand  francs 
to  repaint,  or  restore  the  paintings, 
in  the  church  of  Saint  Vmcent  of 
Paula,  and  Ingres  was  offered  the 
commission ;  he  refused  !  No  one 
ever  has  learned  the  motive  for  re- 
fusingthe  homage  of  his  talentto  the 
christian  temple.  Yet,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three  he  painted  The  Tri- 
umph of  NapoUon  the  First  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville. 

Like  Raphael,  Ingres  seems  to 
improve  with  age ;  and;  instead  of 
living  to  see  his  gloiy  vanish,  he 
will  die  in  the  midst  of  its  splendor, 
and  his  fame  will  last  as  long  as 
that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
His  name  will  be  remembered  with 
those  of  Gros,  Delarochci  Conture, 
Diaz,  and  many  others. 


THE   THUNDER    STORM. 

Within  an  hour, 
RoU  up  the  great  black  billows  from  the  west, 
The  birth  place  of  the  storm !    And  now,  behold, 
Where,  from  his  cloudy  chasm,  with  angry  mood, 
And  a  fierce  flame-glance  darting  from  his  eye, 
Leaps  forth  the  sovran  Thunder ;  while  his  spear, 
Edged  with  the  rapid  rushing  lightning,  clangs 
Upon  his  steely  cased  and  pondrous  shield ! 


CARE. 

Care  is  «&  liour-born  monster,  whom  we  meet 
In  every  progress ;  that  beside  us,  takes 
The  unprofiered  seat ;  and  winds  us  in  embrace, 
We  meet  with  loathing  ,*  and  recks  nothing,  though 
We  fling  him  off,  and  face  him  with  our  weapon, 
Our  prayers,  our  fond  entreaties  for  escape, 
From  the  assidious  tendance !    Life  begets 
Such  monsters  on  humanity ;  nor  asks 
Fit  season !    Not  for  him  to  wait, 
The  birth  of  flowers  ,*  nor  to  forbear  his  coming, 
Golislderateof  the  winter  that  already 
Hath  blighted  all  our  blooms ! 
you  ni.  .  22 
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NOTES    ON   WINK    AND   VINK    CULTURE   IN   FRANCE. 


6.  The  Nature  of  the  Plant,— 
More  than  two  thousand  well  mark- 
ed varieties  of  fruit-bearing  vines 
are  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Luxembourg  at  Paris.  Of  these 
not  more  than  fifty  or  sixtj  varie- 
ties produce  wines  of  superior  Quality 
in  France.  These  are  varieties,  as 
we  have  said,  and  not  species  of 
vines ;  hence  there  being  no  natu- 
ral ground  upon  which  a  classifica- 
tion may  be  attempted,  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  most  imperfect  manner. 
They  might  be  divided  into  noble 
and  vulgar  plants,  the  former  yield- 
ing the  great  wines,  and  the  latter 
ihevinsordinaires.  An  important 
observation  attaches  itself  to  such 
a  division  ;  Us  plants  nobles  yield 
everywhere  but  a  scanty  vintage ; 
they  are  delicate,  and  require  great 
care  and  skill  in  culture,  while  the 
inferior  varieties  are  hardy  in  their 
nature,  and  abundant  in  tneir  pro- 
duce. M.  Pttvis  divides  vines  in 
general  into  the  dwarf  and  large 
varieties.  Among  the  dwarf  vines, 
the  fruit-bearing  buds  are  close  to 
the  stem ;  they  are  borne  generally 
upon  wood  of  any  age,  and  when 
killed  by  the  frost,  shoot  a  second 
time.  In  the  other  varieties  the 
fructiferous  buds  are  found  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  trunk,  and  only  upon 
wood  of  the  preceding  year;  when 
once  destroyed  by  frost  they  remain 
barren  for  the  season.  To  the  first 
sort  belong  most  of  the  fine  vines 
of  France.  **  The  Pineau  of  Burgun- 
dy, the  Gamai  Nicolas  of  the  Beau- 
jolais,  the  Cabernet  of  Bordeaux, 
Ac,  (fee.  In  general,  however,  the 
varieties  are  catalogued  by  Ampe- 
lographers  according  to  the  region 
where  they  flourish.    Each  differ- 


ent wine  is  the  produce  of  one  or 
more  distinct  varieties  of  plants. 
Thus  in  M6doc  five-eighths  of  the 
vineyards  of  Lafitte,Latour,  Margmix 
^c,  are  planted  in  the  Cabeniet- 
Sauvignon.  It  is  this  plant  which 
gives  character  to  the  celebrated 
wines  of  Bordeaux.  The  Verolot, 
a  hardier  vine  and  more  fruitful,  is 
cultivated  to  a  small  extent  in  tbote 
vineyards,  but  in  the  neighbotlw 
low-lands  it  produces  the  fnll-bodie^ 
highly  colored  vin  de  palm.  So 
also  in  Burgundy  we  have  the  K- 
neau  and  its*  sub-varieties,  while  ride 
by  side  with  it,  the  Gamai,  prodne- 
ing  in  great  abundance  the  vin  or- 
dinaire of  the  district,  disputes  the 
occupancy  of  the  soil.  The  contest 
between  these  two  plants  is  histori- 
cal. As  early  as  1805,  Pbilippe-ie- 
Hardi  addre^ed  an  ordonnance  to 
the  Mayor  and  Prevost  of  Beauoe, 
stating  that  certain  persons  having 
plant^  vineyards  (Tun  tris-mauvaiz 
ettr^s-deshyal plant,  nommez  Oar- 
mez,  du  quel  mauvaiz  plant  vimt 
tr^e-grant  habondanee  de  vine,  dx^ 
that  these  vines  shall  be  destroyed  by 
a  certain  day ;  and  au  cos  que  vous 
trouverez  aucuns  lieux  en  nostre  dit 
pays  ou  places  du  dit  mauvaiz  pUssU 
qui  ne  serant  trdiz^  extirpez,  coppez 
et  cu/nulflk  comme  dit  est,  si  tes 
faiies  trme,  exHrper  et  adnuUer 
aux  frais  de  ceulx  a  qui  seront  les 
diz  lieux  ou  places.  At  the  |nr«B- 
ent  day  the  old  feud  still  continues. 
The  more  productive,  but  coaner 
Gamai,  despite  the  exoommonteft- 
tions  of  the  church,  and  the  sen- 
tence of  Senates  and  Princes,  atill 
struggles  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cole 
D^or  with  the^Iess  fruitful  but  more 
delicate  and  refined  Pineau.  "Where 
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it  has  conquered,  the  wine  is  pour- 
ed out  in  flowing  goblets  to  the 
democracy  of  France.  Where  it 
has  been  repulsed,  the  vintage  is 
gathered  for  Kings  and  nobles.  The 
peculiar  character  of  the  variety  is 
so  little  dependent  upon  soil  and 
climate  that  the  vines  may  be  trans- 
ported to  remote  countries  and  still 
preserve  it  Thus  the  vines  which 
yield  the  Rudesheimer  on  the  Rhine 
are  the  direct  descendants  by  graft 
layer,  and  cutting  of  the  plants  car- 
ried there  from  Orleans  by  the  or- 
der of  Charlemagne.  And  you 
may  even  now  detect  the  flavor  of 
the  Noiren  in  some  of  the  Rhine 
wioes,  while  that  plant  is  almost 
or  entirely  extinct  in  the  Orleanais. 
The  vines  of  Madeira  were  carried 
there  from  the  isle  of  Cyprus. 
Those  of  the  Constantia  vineyards  at 
the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  are  derived 
from  Persia,  Italy  and  Burgundy. 
So  near  a  resemblance  do  the  sys- 
tems of  vine-culture  in  Greece  and 
France  bear  to  each  other,  that  when 
considered  with  the  fact  that  in  both 
instances  they  are  for  the  most  part 
traditional,  and  differ  widely  from 
those  practiced  in  Italy  since  the 
days  of  Virgil,  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  many  of  the  present  vari- 
eties of  vines  cultivated  in  France 
were  introduced  by  the  Greeks. 
Within  the  present  century  the 
Furmint  which  yields  the  Tokai  in 
Hungary  has  been  successfully  in- 
troduced in  the  South  of  France 
near  Lunel,  where  it  produces  a 
first  quality  wine,  beaijif|g  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  To'^d.  Again, 
certain  vineyards  have  lost  their  an- 
cient reputation.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  the  vineyards  in  theneigh- 
borhoc^  of  Orleans  and  Paris  en- 
joyed a  reputation  for  their  produce, 
which  rivalled  if  it  did  not  surpass 
tliat  of  the  most  celebrated  growths 
of  the  period,  such  as  those  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Champagne.  At  pres- 
ent these  districts  give  only  the 


most  ordinary  wines.  They  have 
the  same  soil,  climate,  and  methods 
of  culture,  and  the  sole  change 
which  has  taken  place,  which  may 
explain  this  difference,  is  that  the 
ola  varieties  of  good  vines  have 
died  out,  and  been  replace  by  oth- 
ers of  inferior  quality.  These  facts 
are  sufficient  to  show,  that  a  good 
variety  of  vine  suited  to  the  soil  and 
climate,  is  the  first  requisite  to  the 
successful  establishment  of  a  vine- 
yard. 

Another  practice  observed,  is 
that  of  planting  a  number  of  differ- 
ent varieties  in  the  same  vineyard. 
^De  toue  plants  plante  ta  vigne*^ 
says  an  old  proverb,  and  one  always 
more  or  less  obeyed.  Although 
this  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  cul- 
ture, each  variety  requiring  a  meth- 
od somewhat  peculiar  for  itself;  it 
increases  very  much  the  quality  of 
the  wine.  Thus  in  M6doc  the 
Cabernet  gives  the  exquisite  flavor 
and  perfume  to  the  wine,  while  the 
Verdot  is  of  material  assistance  in 
furnishing  it  with  body  and  dura- 
bility. It  is  not  possible  to  find  any 
single  variety  which  unites  all  the 
qualities  that  are  essential  to  good 
wine. 

6.  Culture. — (I)  Preparation  of 
the  Soil  :~^ln  preparing  the  soil, 
care  is  taken  in  the  best  vineyards 
to  render  the  land  level  where  it  is 
a  plain,  and  where  it  slopes  rapidly, 
terraces  are  constructed  at  suitable 
intervals  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
sliding  or  washing.  If  the  land  has 
been  previously  cultivated  in  vines, 
it  is  the  custom  to  sow  grasses  for 
several  years  before  re-setting  the 
vineyard.  Moreover  when  this  is 
the  case,  all  the  old  stems  and  roots 
are  pulled  up  and  burnt,  as  they  are 
considered  injurious  to  the  new 
vines.  These  preliminaries  accom- 
plished, the  planter  may  or  may 
not,  according  to  circumstances, 
spread  a  thin  coat  of  stable  manure 
over  the  surface.    But  there  is  an 
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old  proverb  which  says,  ^Les  pierree 
valent  mieux  que  U  fumier^  and 
manuring  is  generally  considered  as 
bad  for  vines.  In  this  respect  a 
valuable  lesson  may  be  learned  by 
all  planters  from  the  French  wine- 
growers. It  is  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  physical  condition,  than  to 
the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
soil.  Such  conditions  are  the  spe- 
cific gravity,  the  consistence,  the 
faculty  of  retaining  water,  aptitude 
for  drying,  contraction  upon  drying, 
&c,  ^c.  Not  only  are  these  con- 
ditions of  the  highest  importance 
in  all  kinds  of  culture,  but  they 
may  be  modified  with  more  ease 
and  certainty  ihexi  the  chemical  con- 
st! tuents  of  the  soil .  A  better  practice 
than  manuring,  is  to  lay  on  a  coat- 
ing of  stronger  soil  of  the  suitable 
variety  where  the  land  is  feeble. 
In  the  M6doc  this  coat  issometimes 
four  inches  in  thickness.  This  is 
the  time  for  applying  lime,  salt,  or 
other  mineral  manures.  Now  comes 
the  most  essential  operation  in  the 
preparation  of  the  soil.  It  consists 
in  turning  the  soil  up  to  the  depth 
of  twenty  inches,  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less.  It  is  usually  per- 
formed in  April,  just  before  planting. 
It  is  done  generally  with  spades  and 
mattock,  but  in  Chateau  Margaux  I 
have  seen  them  working  with  picks, 
in  order  to  quarry  away  the  limetsone 
rock  that  lay  too  near  the  surface. 
So  completely  is  this  effected  that 
the  soil  is  entirely  reversed,  and  the 
upper  part  is  brought  to  the  bot- 
tom. Many  and  very  great  advan- 
tages are  derived  from  this  opera- 
tion. The  state  of  comminution, 
to  which  jt^  reduces  the  soil,  fits  the 
various  salts  for  going  readily  into 
solution.  The  land  being  rendered 
more  porous  the  surplus  of  water 
sinks  rapidly,  while  its  powers  of  ca- 
pillary attraction  being  increased,  it 
supplies  itself  more  easily  with  the 
requisite  degree  of  moisture,  during 
times  of  drought.    Again  the  sur- 


face soil  which  is  the  nutritive  por- 
tion is  placed  at  the  bottom,  in  or- 
der to  induce  the  plant  to  strike 
its  roots  downwards,  and  the  sub- 
soil furnishing  but  little  nourish- 
ment, is  placed  on  top  to  hinder  the 
development  of  the  surface  roots. 
The  same  end  is  further  favored  bj 
deep  working,  and  by  uncovering 
the  plant  to  the  depth  of  six  indiea 
in  the  spring  and  cutting  away  the 
roots.  It  is  considered  dP  great  i  m- 
portance  to  make  the  vines  strike 
their  roots  profoundly.  The  vigni- 
coles  call  it,  to  make  the  vine  Pivoier^ 
and  say  that  it  adds  to  Ae  durabil- 
ity of  the  plant,  protects  it  againrt 
winds  and  changes  of  temperature, 
and  enables  it  to  endure  without 
suffering,  the  droughts  and  heata  of 
summer.  The  renversement is  some- 
times effected  with  ploughs,  but  the 
most  thorough  manner  in  which  it 
can  be  accomplished  is  as  follows:  A 
ditch  is  opened  the  length  of  the 
field,  three  feet  wide  and  two  feet 
deep.  Another  ditch  is  commenced 
in  front  of  this  one.  The  top  aoil 
of  the  second  ditch  is  flung  into  the 
bottom  of  the  first,  and  its  subeoil 
fills  up  the  top.  Thus  one  ditch  is 
made  to  fill  up  the  other  until  the 
soil  of  the  whole  vineyard  is  com- 
pletely ren  vers^  Care  must  be  had 
to  run  these  trenches  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  laud 
slopes,  in  order  to  prevent  washing. 
The  land  being  thoroughly  tr^di- 
ed  is  again  leveled,  and  wnere  it  is 
necessary,  pipes  are  put  in  for  sub- 
soil drainiw. 

(2)P/an^n^:— The  planiingtakes 
place  in  the  spring  between  May, 
sometimes  it  is  even  protracted  un^ 
June.  It  is  performed  in  varicms 
ways.  For  the  most  part  cuttings 
are  used,  which  were  taken  from 
the  vines  when  they  were  trimmed 
during  the  preceding  fidl  or  winter. 
The  cuttings  are  preserved  in  a  cel- 
lar or  buri^  close  to  a  wall  or  hedge 
until  wanted.    Great  care  is  taken 
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in  the  selectioD  of  cuttings,  from 
the  fruitful  shoots  of  the  mostvt^- 
wroue  vines.  They  are  slips  of  one 
year's  growth,  generally  about  a 
yard  in  length,  and  furnished  at  the 
extremity  with  a  piece  of  old  wood, 
from  one  quarter  to  a  half-inch  long. 
The  last  is  not  always  attended  to, 
but  it  is  to  be  recommended,  as  it  is 
precisely  from  the  ring  which  sep- 
arates the  new  and  old  wood,  that 
the  greater  number  of  roots  spring, 
and  especially  too,  those  whose  di- 
rection is  perpendicular — the  great 
desideratum.  It  is  said  moreover, 
to  assure  the  fruitfulness  of  the  vine. 
Before  such  cuttings  are  used,  the 
extremities  are  pared  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  they  are  allowed  to  mac- 
erate in  spring  water  for  some  time 
previous  to  being  planted.  Cut- 
tings which  have  taken  root  are  also 
used  sometimes.  They  are  said  to 
be  more  certain  in  dry  seasons, 
and  also  somewhat  in  advance  of 
the  simple  cutting.  Another  plan 
is  to  preserve  the  cutting  trimmed 
down  to  a  couple  of  eyes  in  a  hot 
bed,  for  two  or  three  years  before 
they  are  planted.  These  are  bona 
fide  plants,  and  possess  the  advan- 
tage of  yielding  a  crop  in  two  years, 
while  the  cutting  requires  on  an 
average,  five  before  it  comes  into 
full  bearing.  They  are  said,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  so  sure,  nor  so  dura- 
ble, and  are  principally  employed 
in  replacing  missing  plants  among 
the  young  vines.  Tne  cutting  is  al- 
ways preferable  to  the  rooted  plant, 
for  in  transplanting,  the  roots,  and 
especially  tliose  at  the  extremity 
which  strike  deepest,  are  injured, 
and  the  plant  will  notptvo^er  after  re- 
moval. The  cuttings  or  plants  are 
sometimes  planted  in  the  ditch 
which  is  opened  when  the  land  is 
trenched.  They  are  placed  perpen- 
dicularly in  the  ditch,  a  double  hand- 
ful of  manure  is  placed  at  the  lower 
extremity,  and  they  are  then  cov- 
ered, the  dirt  being  packed  so  close- 


ly around  them  that  they  can  with 
diflSculty  be  pulled  up.  Most  fre- 
quently holes  are  made  with  an 
iron  bar  at  proper  intervals,  after 
the  land  has  been  trenched  and  lev- 
eled ;  or  these  holes  may  be  made 
larger  with  a  spade.  In  all  instan- 
ces the  bottom  of  the  hole  is  filled 
with  manure  or  mould  for  the  rea- 
sons above  stated.  The  depth  va- 
ries from  twenty-two  to  nine  inches, 
according  to  the  climate,  soil,  and 
kind  of  vine.  In  M^doc  where  the 
culture  ia  the  roost  perfect,  the 
depth  is  usually  fourteen  inches. 
They  are  planted  in  beds,  rows, 
squares,  and  quincunx.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  plants  varies 
very  much,  being  greater  in  the 
South,  and  less  in  the  North, 
where  thick  planting  is  said  to  has- 
ten the  ripening  of  the  grapes.  In 
M4doc  they  are  planted  in  rows, 
and  the  distance  is  three  feet  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  three  and  a  half 
in  the  row.  While  in  Champagne 
where  the  vineyards  are  planted  in 
irregular  quincunx,  the  distance  is 
eighteen  inches  and  less,  every  way, 
between  the  plants.  The  cutting 
generally  comes  into  full  bearing 
about  the  fifth  year,  but  in  the  colder 
climates  where  the  growth  is  slow, 
this  period  is  sometimes  much  longer 
and  may  even  extend  to  twelve 
years.  Such  is  a  brief  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  vineyards 
are  originally  formed ;  once  estab- 
lished they  may  endure  indefinitely, 
the  vines  being  renewed  from  year 
to  year  as  occasion  may  require,  by 
layering  or  grafts.  Thus  when  it  is 
observed  that  a  vine  has  become 
unfruitful,  a  stout  shoot  is  selected 
from  the  best  wood  that  stands  near 
and  trained  until  it  attains  the  re- 
quisite length.  It  is  then  buried, 
and  the  extremity  is  brought  up  in 
the  place  of  the  unfruitful  vine 
which  was  previously,  carefully  pull- 
ed up.  The  selection  of  the  shoot 
£or  the  layer  is  attended  to  with  the 
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same  care  as  that  of  tbe  cuttings, 
and  only  such  as  have  already  ^v* 
en  evidence  of  fruitfiilness  are  cno- 
sen.  It  may  be  taken  from  any 
part  of  the  plant  Tbe  len^  of 
the  layer  will  of  course  depend  upon 
the  distance  between  the  plants, 
but  the  nearer  a  good  shoot  can  be 
obtained  the  better.  The  layering 
is  performed  according  to  the  local- 
ity, from  February  to  May.  The 
depth  to  which  it  is  buried  varies 
from  two  feet  to  nine  inches.  In 
M6doc  it  is  eighteen  inches.  The 
layer,  and  also  the  parent  stem  are 
well  manured.  The  practice  is  va- 
rious in  reference  to  the  separation 
of  the  layer  from  the  mother  plant. 
Where  it  is  done,  an  incision  is 
made  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
and  a  final  separation  is  effected  in 
the  third  or  fourth  year.  The  most 
general  custom,  however,  is  to  leave 
them  attached,  and  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  a  dozen  vines  bound 
together  in  this  way,  especially  in 
the  vineyards  of  the  Cote  D*or.  As 
to  the  rest  the  layer  is  trimmed  and 
worked  like  the  other  plants,  and 
commences  bearing  in  three  or  four 
yeai-s.  The  frequency  required  in 
renewing  the  vine  by  layers  varies. 
In  some  places  one-tenth,  in  others 
one-fortieth  of  the  vineyards  is  re- 
newed each  year  in  this  manner, 
so  that  in  ten  or  forty  years  the 
whole  is  renewed.  Vines  are  also 
renewed  by  grafts;  the  preference  is 
given  to  the  clefi-gran;  upon  the 
root.  One  especial  advantage  of 
layering  is  that  it  allows  a  deep 
manuring,  and  stirring  of  the  soil 
to  be  effected,  at  the  time  at  which 
it  is  performed.  Vineyards  are  not 
considered  as  having  arrived  at 
perfection  until  all  the  plants  have 
been  layered.  Hence  it  is  obvious 
that  the  formation  of  a  vineyard  is 
a  process  of  time,  and  he  is  an  old 
man  who  sees  more  than  one  reach 
the  full  term  of  its  growth. 
The  vines  thus  propagated  from 


century  to  century  by  cnttioga,  lay- 
ers and  grafts,  are  not  new  individ- 
uals, but  only  the  same  individoal 
rejuvenated.  For  in  order  that  aa 
individual  may  be  produced,  a  spe- 
cial act  of  generation  is  necessary; 
this  act  of  generation  is  manifested 
in  the  plant  by  the  seed.  Now  tbe 
laws  of  nature  require  that  each  in- 
dividual that  is  bom  and  matorei, 
shall,  after  a  certain  interval  of  time, 
grow  old  and  die.  Hence  it  ibl- 
iows  necessarily,  that  these  vines 
thus  propagated  oMist  sooner  or 
later  lose  their  energies  and  be- 
come extinct.  Do  we  not  see  evi- 
dences of  this  very  thing  in  the 
great  wines  of  former  days,  that  are 
no  longer  made — where  is  the 
Massic  and  Falemian?  Perhaps 
too,  the  disease  known  as  the  oldium, 
so  fatal  to  the  vineyards  in  the  last 
few  years,  is  a  forerunner,  proclaim- 
ing the  approaching  decrepitnde 
of  the  modern  plant  Certainly  Uie 
necessity  for  frequent  renewal  in  the 
older  vineyards  can  have  no  other 
cause.  Nevertheless  as  has  been 
above  stated,  the  vine  has  never  been 
propagated  from  seed  in  France  ex- 
cept by  accident  or  by  some  expe^ 
imenter.  The  time  requisite  is  the 
great  obstacle;  six  or  ten  yean 
are  necessary  in  that  climate  to 
produce  a  bearing  vine  from  the 
seed.  This  period  however  might 
be  greatly  abridged  by  layering  and 
grafting  the  young  plant  All  who 
are  desirous  of  introducing  the 
culture  of  the  vine  into  this  coun- 
try should  pay  especial  attention  to 
seedlings.  They  should  in  the  first 
instance  be  selected  from  vines  pro* 
dnced  from  the  very  best  Enropeaa 
grapes.  It  is  in  this  manner  that 
we  have  obtained  almost  all  oor  a- 
cellent  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  vine 
should  prove  an  exception. 

(3)  Trimming : — As  soon  as  the 
planting  ofthe  vines  is  com  pleted,the 
French  wine  grower  commences  as 
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operation  which  he  ooBsiders  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  greatest 
delieacr,  of  all  that  he  performs  in 
the  vineyard.  When  he  sees  hy 
the  swelling  of  the  buds  that  the 
plant  has  taken,  he  hastens  to  cut 
It  o£f  a  short  distance  above  the  first 
eye.  This  he  repeats  for  two  or 
three  successive  years  until  he  judges 
the  plant  strong  enough  to  be 
trimmed  into  the  form  which  it  is 
destined  to  take.  The  trimming  of 
the  vines  is  doubtless  of  the  most 
significant  importance.  Its  princi- 
ple depends  upon  that  law  of  gen- 
eral physiology,  which  teaches, 
that  '^the  development  of  the  indi- 
Tidual  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the 
capacity  for  the  reproduction  of  the 
species.^  The  plant  is  freed  from 
flJl  redundance  of  wood  and  leaves, 
only  so  much  being  allowed  to  re- 
main as  is  essentiaf  to  the  perfect 
development  of  the  offspring  or 
fruit  Still  it  must  be  remarked 
that  trimming  seems  to  be  a  mania 
with  the  French — not  a  tree  in 
France  can  escape  from  a  system- 
atic shape  imposed  on  it  by  la  science 
de  la  kulle — until,  as  a  witty  trav- 
eler observes,  they  look  more  like 
bronze  casts  of  trees,  than  any  true 
and  true  live  tree.  The  amount  of 
trimming  is  according  to  the  plant 
and  the  soil.  Here  the  two  varie- 
ties of  dwarf  and  large  vines  must 
be  carefully  borne  m  mind.  For, 
if  the  dwarfs  be  allowed  to  grow 
long,  they  become  encumbered  and 
unfruitful.  On  the  other  hand  if 
the  opposite  variety  which  only 
bears  its  fruit  at  a  distance  from 
the  stem,  be  cut  too  short,  it  natu- 
rally becomes  likewise  unfruitful. 
Where  the  soil  is  feeble,  the  trim- 
ming is  as  close  as  possible;  where, 
however,  it  is  strong,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  allow  a  greater  size  to 
the  plant  The  great  object  in  every 


case  is  to  bring  the  fruit-bearing 
branches,*  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  trunk  and  ground.  Where  the 
fruit-bearing  buds  are  situated  at  a 
distance  from  the  stem,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  bow  them  in  a  half,  or 
sometimes  a  full  circle.  Further, 
the  fJEishion  given  to  the  vine  de- 
pends upon  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  to  be  trained.  There  are  three 
principal  manners  of  trimming. 
First  vines  entirely  without  sup- 
ports; second  tliose  which  are  sup- 
ported, and  of  the  latter,  those 
trained  to  a  trellis^  and  those 
tnuned  to  stakes.  The  vines  with- 
out support  are  found  principally 
in  the  South  of  France.  As  seen  in 
the  spring  after  being  trimmed,  they 
present  the  following  appearance : 
They  are  two  or  three  feet  in  height, 
and  consist  of  a  trunk  one  and  a 
half  to  three  inches  thick,  and  four 
to  six  inches  high.  The  trunk  sup- 
ports five  toseven  branches,  varying 
from  four  to  eight  inches  in  length. 
From  these  again  spring  secondary 
branches,  which  are  furnished  at 
their  extremities  with  two  to  four 
eyes  of  the  preceding  year's  wood. 
These  eyes  constitute  the  bearing 
portion  of  the  vine.  When  the  shoots 
put  out  in  summer  they  are  gener- 
ally allowed  to  bend  over  and  trail 
upon  the  ground.  Someti mes  how- 
ever, the  ends  are  sharpened  and 
stuck  in  the  earth.  Thus  impro- 
vising a  support,  at  the  same  time 
that  excessive  growth  is  checked 
and  the  force  of  the  plant  directed 
towards  the  fruit  In  M6doc,  the 
vines  are  planted  in  rows,  as  we 
have  already  said,  and  trained  to  a 
trellis.  The  trellis  consists  of  a 
small  pole  tied  horizontally  to 
stakes  about  fifteen  inches  in  height, 
above  the  ground.  There  are  three 
of  these  stakes  to  each  vine,  one 
for  the  stem,  and  one  for  each  of 


*  Also  that  these  braDches  may  form  as  near  as  possible  a  right  angle  with  the 
ttem. — Ed. 
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the  lateral  limbs  of  which  the  vine 
ooDsists.  The  trellis  is  put  up  every 
spring  before  the  vines  bud,  and 
taken  down  in  the  winter  when  they 
are  trimmed.  This  is  done  to  avoid 
the  injury  done  to  the  trellis  itself 
by  exposure.  The  vines  here  pos- 
sess a  stout  trunk  from  three  to  five 
inches  high,  supporting  two  limbs 
growing  from  opposite  sides.  These 
branches  are  of  from  three  to  eight 
years*  growth,  and  bear  shoots  of 
the  preceding  years'  wood,  consist- 
ing of  six  or  eight  eyes.  The  shoot 
is  bent  in  an  arc,  and  trained  along 
the  trellis.  Vines  trained  to  simple 
stakes  are  much  the  most  frequently 
seen.  They  are  found  everywhere, 
as  in  the  Orleanais  the  Cote  D'or 
and  Sauteme.  The  stake  is  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary 
pea  stick,  (some  three  to  five  feet 
long.)  They  are  driven  in  the 
ground  close  by  the  stalk  every 
spring  when  the  vine  commences 
buddmg.  The  vine  consists  of  a 
trunk  varying  in  height  with  the 
locality,  from  six  inches  to  two  feet 
From  this  springs  a  single  short 
limb,  tipped  with  a  twig  (one  year's 
wood)  bearing  from  two  to  eight 
eyes.  Where  these  twigs  grow 
long  they  are  bowed  down  and 
brought  in  a  circle  near  the 
ground.  In  Champagne,  where 
the  vine  is  likewise  trained  to  a 
stake,  the  plan  is  somewhat  different 
Every  fall  when  the  plant  is  trimm- 
ed, the  whole  of  it  is  buried  except 
the  bearing  twig  of  two  or  four  eyes. 
To  haiten  the  development  of  the 
young  plants  the  part  which  is 
buried  is  sometimes  stuck  through  a 
clod  of  composition,  consisting  of 
swamp  mud,  plaster,  and  a  peculiar 
sulphureous  earth  found  in  the  vi- 
cinity. By  this  continual  layering, 
they  obtain  a  buried  stalk  among 
the  older  vines  more  than  twenty 
feet  in  length,  which  becomes  a 
veritable  root. 
The  vines  cultivated  in  the  swamps, 


present  a  peculiarity.  They  are 
likewise  trained  to  a  stake,  or  more 
properly  a  pole,  but  only  in  order 
to  support  tne  bearing  wood, for  the 
growth  is  so  luxuriant  that  the  stem 
and  branches  are  usually  able  to 
support  themselves.  These  vines 
attain  a  height  of  from  six  to  twelve 
feet,  and  with  their  six  or  dght 
stout  branches  might  be  readily 
mistaken  for  trees. 

The  trunk  of  the  vine  may  flour- 
ish until  it  reaches  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  but  the 
branches  are  always  much  younger. 
They  are  trimmed  off  at  the  end  of 
three  or  five  years,  (after  they  have 
been  formed — it  takes  several  years 
careful  trimming  to  form  a  good 
branch)  and  replaced  by  others 
springinff  from  the  stem.  By  this 
means,  whatever  the  age  of  the  stem 
may  be,  it  is  always  kept  branched 
off  close  to  the  ground.  Great  stress 
is  laid  upon  having  the  fruit-bearing 
portion  of  the  vine  near  the  ground. 
The  season  for  trimming  is  usually  io 
the  months  of  February  and  Miudi, 
but  it  freouently  begins  in  the  end 
of  Novemoer.  The  limits  o^  this 
article  will  not  allow  a  resum6  of 
the  discussion  in  &vor  of  these  two 
dates.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  former  is 
in  more  general  practice,  and  is  ipr^ 
ferred  as  retarding  the  budding, 
until  the  warm  season  is  fully  com- 
menced. Together  with  the  trim- 
ming, I  must  allude  to  the  custom 
of  lopping  off  from  the  stem  and 
branches  all  shoots,  except  now  and 
then,  such  as  may  be  required  for 
renewing  a  branch  or  forming  a 
layer.  The  rest  of  the  vine  is  also 
trimmed  in  some  places  during 
summer  to  allow  a  free  exposure  of 
the  grapes  to  the  sun  and  air.  For 
the  same  reason  it  is  a  custom  (but 
not  general)  to  pull  off  a  part  of  the 
leaves  just  before  or  during  the 
ripening  season.  The  surface  roots 
having  been  cut  away  for  six 
inches  there  are  no  shoots  from  the 
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roots,  and  therefore  the  operation 
generally  known  among  usassock- 
erinff,  is  not  required. 

(4)    Working : — ^The    workings 

S>en  to  the  vine  vai7  but  little,  m 
e  different  parts  of  France,  in  the 
principle  upon  which  they  are  per- 
formed, the  times  at  which  they 
are  bestowed,  and  their  number. 
In  the  majority  of  vineyards  the 
Tines  receive  four  workings,  rarely 
only  three.  The  first  is  given 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
first  of  May,  and  is  intended  to  un- 
cover the  roots.  The  second  fol- 
lows at  a  short  interval,  and  covers 
the  roots,  and  so  on  alternately. 
The  last  working  is  given  shortly 
before  the  vintage.  Oare  is  taken 
meanwhile  not  to  disturb  the  vines 
while  they  are  in  flower,  generally  in 
the  month  of  June.  In  the  South 
of  France,  and  especially  in  M6doc 
these  workings  are  given  with  a 
plough  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  opening  a  furrow  six  inches 
deep.  Elsewhere  it  is  performed 
by  band,  with  a  large,  heavy  instru- 
ment, varying  in  shape,  and  resem- 
bling a  mongrel  between  the  pick- 
axe and  hoe.  In  this  case  the  earth 
is  drawn  from  the  plant,  which  is 
exposed  for  three  to  five  inches,  and 
piled  in  pyramidal  heaps  in  the 
centre  of  the  squares,  or  quincunx, 
as  the  case  may  be.  At  the  second 
working  the  dirt  is  again  brought 
to  the  plant,  and  so  on  alternately. 
In  some  places  the  workings  are 
not  so  profound,  extending  only  a 
couple  of  inches  in  depth;  it  is 
intended  chiefly  to  clear  away  the 
weeds. 

(5)  Vintage : — ^Formerly  the  uni- 
versal custom,  in  accordance  with 
the  doctrines  of  Virgil,  was  never 
to  gather  the  grapes  until  they  had 
reached  the  most  perfect  maturity 


possible.  At  present  there  is  a  di- 
versity of  opinion  and  of  practice 
in  this  respect  The  result  of  leav- 
ing the  grape  long  upon  the  vine  is 
the  conversion  in  a  greater  degree 
of  the  tannic  and  tartaric  acids^ 
which  it  contains,  into  sugar.  Now 
there  are  those  who  maintain  that 
wines  run  a  double  risk  from  this 
circumstance.  First,  if  it  be  drawn 
from  the  fermenting  vat  before  the 
whole  of  the  susar  thus  formed  is 
changed  into  alcohol,  it  is  liable 
to  a  second,  and  acetic  fermentation. 
In  the  second  place,  if  the  conver- 
sion of  sugar  into  alcohol  has  been 
sufBcient,  the  wine  may  tum(French 
tourner^  during  the  summer  from  a 
want  ot  the  preservative  action  of 
tannicand  tartaric  acids.  However 
forthis  very  reason,  viz:  to  increase 
the  sweetness  of  the  wine  (perhaps 
also  its  bouquet,)  thegrap€»  are  left 
in  the  vineyards  of  Sauterne  until  the 
skins  are  wilted,  and  at  Jobannis- 
berg  on  the  Rhine  until  they  are  even 
partially  rotten  and  have  dropped 
m  considerable  quantities  from  the 
vines,  so  that  they  must  be  gathered 
from  the  ground.  In  many  places 
slight  frosts  previous  to  the  vintage 
are  not  considered  as  deleterious. — 
The  vintage  usually  takes  place  be- 
tween the  middle  of  September, 
(which  is  the  time  preferred,  as  the 
high  temperature  wen  favors  the 
complete  fermentation  of  the  must,) 
and  the  end  of  October.  I  was  told 
by  a  gentleman  in  Burgundy  that 
he  hi^  known  it  to  take  place  once, 
in  the  Cote  D'or,  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  August,  (that  year  the 
wine  vtas  exeelUntS  uiis,  however,  is 
extremely  rare.  For  the  most  part, 
the  appointment  of  the  date  rests 
with  the  judgment  of  the  proprie- 
tor, but  in  some  districts  it  is  still 
fixed  by  an  order  of  the  police. 
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FACTS,   ANB0D0TB8,   INTBRS8TINO   QUOTATIONS,    AND    UTKRART   SSTRAT8, 
BNOO0NTERED   IN   THB    BT-WATS    OF   RBADINO. 


In  CoIeridge*t  Biographia  LiUraria, 
one  of  the  most  mmnrelous  medleys  ex- 
tant of  profound  learning,  obscure  tran- 
scendentalism, keen  flashes  of  an  in- 
sight almost  startling  into  the  deep  mys- 
teries of  life,  God,  and  the  Universe, 
apposite  illustration  drawn  from  every 
possible  source  of  human  knowledge, 
and  sound,  liberal  common  sense  often 
directly  opposed  to  a  species  of  twilight 
speculation,  which  glimmers,  as  it  were, 
on  "  the  vanishing  points  of  human  intel- 
ligence," we  find  the  following  pregnant 
passages  in  relation  to  the  much  dispu- 
ted topic  of  the  diflerenoe  between  Im- 

▲OnfATION  AND  FaNCT. 

^Imagination  I  consider  either 
as  primary  or  secoadary.  The  pri- 
mary Imagination  I  hold  to  be  the 
living  power  and  prime  agent  of  all 
human  perception,  and  as  a  repeti- 
tion in  the  finite  mind  of  the  eternal 
act  of  Creation  in  the  infinite  I 
AM.  The  secondary  imagination  I 
consider  as  an  echo  of  the  former, 
co-existing  with  the  conscious  Will, 
yet  still  as  identical  with  the  pri- 
mary in  the  kind  of  its  agency,  and 
differing  only  in  de^ee  and  in  the 
mode  of  its  operation.  It  dissolves, 
diffuses,  dissipates,  in  order  to  re- 
create: or  wnere  this  process  is 
rendered  impossible,  yet  still  at  all 
events  it  struggles  to  idealize  and 
to  unify.  It  is  essentially  vital, 
even  as  all  objects  {as  objects)  are 
essentially  fixed  and  dead. 

Fancy  on  the  contrary  has  no 
other  counters  to  play  with  but  fix- 
ities and  definites.  The  Fancy  is 
indeed  no  other  than  a  mode  of 
memory  emancipated  from  the  or- 
der of  time  and  space ;  while  it  is 
blended  with,  and  modified  by,  that 
empirical  phenomenon  of  the  Will, 
which  we  express  by  the  word 
Choice.  But  equally  with  the  or- 
dinary memory  the  Fancy  must  re- 
ceive all  its  materials  ready  made 
from  the  law  of  association.'' 


It  VB  not  often  that  Boswell  in  hts  Bi- 
ography of  Johnson  allows  Goldsmitli, 
against  whom  he  seems  to  have  nourish- 
ed a  petty  sort  of  prejudice,  (originating 
in  his  own  inordinate  ranity,)  a  ^  &ir 
showing*'  in  the  frequent  ai^meats 
which  tookplace  between  the  latter  and 
his  hero.  The  following  is  an  excepttoa 
to  this  rule,  and  is  besides  amongtbe  most 
spirited  of  the  word-controversies  re- 
corded so  graphioally  in  Boswelfs  book : 

The  parties  are  dining  at  Gen.  Paolia'. 

An  animated  debate  arose 
whether  Martinelli  should  oontiniie 
his  history  of  England  to  the  preo* 
ent  day : 

GWrfmit*.— "To  be  sure  he 
should." 

Johnson. — ^"No,  sir,  he  would 
give  ffreat  offence.  He  would  have 
to  tell  of  almost  all  the  living  great 
what  they  do  not  wish  told." 

Chldsmithj^^^  It  may  be  neoee- 
sary  perhaps  for  a  native  to  be  more 
cautious ;  but  a  foreigner  who  comes 
among  us  without  prejudice,  may 
be  considered  as  holding  the  place 
of  a  judge,  and  may  speak  his  mind 
freely." 

Johnson. — "8ir,  a  foreigner  when 
he  sends  a  work  from  the  preaa 
ought  to  be  oh  his  guard  agaiual 
catching  the  error  and  mistaken 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  happens  to  be." 

Goldsmith. — **  Sir,  he  wants  only 
to  sell  his  history  and  to  tell  the 
truth,  one  an  honest,  the  other  a 
laudable  motive." 

Johnson. — "Sir,  they  are  both 
laudable  motives.  {Is  not  this  word 
misused  f  purposes  would  be  mmek 
better.)  It  is  laudable  in  a  man  to 
wish  to  live  by  his  labours,  bat 
he  must  write  so  as  he  may  live 
by  them,  not  so  as  he  may  be  knock- 
ed  on  the  head.  I  would  advise 
him  to  be  at  Calais  before  he  pub- 
lishes his  history  of  the  present  age. 
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A  foreigner  who  attaches  himself 
to  any  political  party  in  this  coun- 
try 18  in  the  worst  state  that  can  he 
imagined.  He  is  looked  upon  as 
an  intermeddler.  A  native  may  do 
it  from  interest^' 

Boswell. — ^  Or  principle." 

Goldsmith, — "  There  are  people 
who  tell  a  hundred  political  lies 
every  day,  and  are  not  hurt  by  it 
Surely  then  one  may  tell  the  truth 
with  safety  r 

Johnson, — ^  Why,  sir,  in  the  first 
place  he  who  tells  a  hundred  lies 
oas  disarmed  the  force  of  his  lies. 
And  besides  a  man  would  rather 
have  a  hundred  lies  told  of  him 
than  one  disagreeable  truth.'* 

Goldsmith, — ^"For  my  part  Pd 
tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  Devil !" 

Johnson, — ^  Yes,  sir,  but  the  Devil 
will  be  angry.  I  wish  to  shame 
the  Devil  as  much  as  you  do,  but  1 
should  choose  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  his  claws." 

Goldsmith, — "•  His  claws  can  do 
no  harm  when  you  have  the  shield 
of  Truth  r 

Lockhart  in  bis  lifo  of  Scott,  a  Biogra- 
phy little  if  at  all  inferior  in  general  in- 
terest to  the  more  famoas  work  of  Bos- 
well, relates  this  anecdote  which  illus- 
trates Scott's  chivalrous  intrepidity. 

**  A  party  of  Irish  medical  stu- 
dents, began  towards  the  end  of 
April  to  make  themselves  remarka- 
ble in  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  where 
they  mustered  in  a  particular  comer 
of  the  pit,  and  lost  no  opportunity 
of  insulting  ^the  loyalists  in  the 
Boxes  by  calling  for  revolutionary 
tunes,  applauding  every  speech  that 
could  bear  a  seditious  meaning,  and 
drowning  the  national  anthem  in 
howls  and  hootings.  The  young 
Tories  of  the  Parliament  House  re- 
sented this  license  warmly,  and  af- 
ter a  succession  of  minor  disturb- 
ances, the  quarrel  was  put  to  the 
issue  of  a  regular  trial  by  combat. 
Scott  was  conspicuous  among  the 
juvenile  advocates  and   aolicitors 


who  on  this  grand  night  assembled 
in  front  of  the  pit  armed  with  stout 
cudgels,  and  determined  to  have 
God  save  the  King  not  only  played 
without  intemiption,  but  sung  in 
full  chorus  by  both  company  and 
audience.  The  Irishmen  were  ready 
at  the  first  note  of  the  Anthem. 
They  rose,  clapped  on  their  hats, 
and  brandished  their  shilelahs;  a 
stem  battle  ensued,  and  after  many 
a  head  had  been  cracked,  the  loyal- 
ists at  length  found  themselves  in 
possession  of  the  field.  Next  morn- 
ing the  more  prominent  rioters  on 
both  sides  were  bound  over  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  Scott  was  of  course 
among  the  number.  One  of  the 
party,  Sir  Alexander  Wood,  says, 
"  Walter  was  our  Ooriphseus,  and 
signalized  himself  splendidly  in  this 
desperate  fray,  and  nothing  used 
afterwards  to  afibrd  him  more  de- 
light than  dramatizing  its  incidents. 
Some  of  the  most  efficient  of  our 
allies  were  previously  unknown  to 
him,  and  of  several  of  those  whom 
he  particularly  observed  he  never 
lost  sight  afterwards.  There 
were  cases  in  which  they  owed 
valuable  assistance  in  life  to  his 
recollection  of  the  Play  House 
Row,"" 

This  intrepid  spirit  never  deserted 
him.  The  fact  is^  the  blood  of  the  old 
Scotch  Barons,  and  the  gallant  Raiders 
of  the  Border  flowed  in  his  veins.  •  ♦ 
At  a  later  period  of  his  life — a  period  of 
gloom,  despondency  and  embarrass- 
ment— he  was  threatened  with  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  field  of  honor  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  "Among  the 
documents,"  Lockhart  informs  us,  "laid 
before  Scott  jn  the  Colonial  office,  when 
he  was  in  London  at  the  close  of  1826, 
collecting  material  for  his  life  of  Napo- 
leon, were  some  which  represented  one 
of  Buonaparte's  attendants  at  St.  Helena, 
General  Gourgaud,  as  having  been  guilty 
of  gross  unfairness,  giving  the  English 
Government  private  information  that  the 
Emperor's  complaints  of  ill  usage  were 
utterly  unfounded,  and  yet  then  and  af- 
terwards assisting  the  Impression  in 
France  as  to  the  harshness  of  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe's  conduct  towards  his  captive. 
Sir  Walter  when  using  these  remarka- 
ble documents  guessed  that  Gourgand 
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might  be  inclined  to  fix  a  personal  quar- 
rel on  himself,  and  there  now  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  a  succession  of  hints 
that  the  General  was  seriously  bent  on 
this  purpose."  In  anticipation  of  a  chal- 
lenge Scott  wrote  to  his  old  friend  Wm. 
Clerk,  of  Edinburgh.  We  make  some 
extracts  of  a  very  interesting  nature. 

Ahhotsford,  2Hh  Aug.  1827. 
Mr  DEAR  Clerk  :— I  am  about 
to  claim  an  especial  service  from 
you.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Gourgaud  like  a 
man  who  finds  himself  id  a  scrape, 
may  wish  to  fight  himself  out  of  it ; 
and  if  the  quarrel  should  be  thrust 
on  me — why  I  mil  not  baulk  him 
Jackie.  He  shall  not  dishonor  the 
country  through  my  sides  I  assure 
him.  *  *  If  he  asks  any  apology 
or  explanation  for  my  having  maSe 
use  of  his  name,  it  is  my  purpose 
to  decline  t<,  and  stand  to  c^ynse- 
quences,  I  am  aware  I  could  march 
off  upon  the  privileges  of  literature^ 
and  so  forth,  but  I  have  no  taste  for 
that  species  of  retreat ;  and  if  a 
gentleman  says  to  me  I  have  injured 
him,  however  captious  the  quarrel 
may  be,  I  certainly  do  not  think  as 
a  man  of  honor,  I  can  avoid  giving 
him  satisfiEUstion  without  intolerable 
injury  to  my  own  feelings,  and  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  most  malignant  ani- 
madversions.'' ^Affectionately  yours, 
Walter  ScottP 

The  oddest  book  probably  ever  writ- 
ten by  a  sane  man,  is  The  Life  of  John 
Bunele,  Beg :  eotUaining  varioue  obeer- 
vatione  and  refleeiione  made  in  eeveral 
parte  of  the  worlds  and  many  extraordi- 
nary relatione,  ^e,  John's  life  (John  being 
the  representative  of  the  whimsical  au- 
thor Mr.  Thomas  Amory,)  "  is  not,"  says 
Leip^h  Hunt,  "  a  classic,  yet  there  is  a 
curious  interest  in  all  its  absurdities^ 
and  its  animal  spirits  are  at  once  so  ex- 
cessive and  so  real,  that  we  defy  the 
best  reader  not  to  be  entertained  with 
it!" 
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ry Country  Girls. 

8.  A  rule  to  determine  the  Tan- 
gents of  curved  lines. 

9.  What  a  moral  Shekinah  ia. 

10.  Picture  and  Character  of 
Curll,  the  Bookseller,  (whom  he  de- 
scribes as  **  very  tall,  thin,  ungainly, 
goggle-eyed,  white  &ced,  aptay- 
looted,  and  baker-kneed.'')  John 
died  when  he  was  upwards  of  nine- 
ty, in  the  full  odour  of— jollity ! 


•  •  •  No  country  in  the  world  is 
richer  In  its  Ballads,  especially  its  Bal> 
lads  of  war  and  love,  than  Ireland.  The 
only  complete  collection  of  these  poems 
we  have  ever  seen  lies  before  us,  in  the 
shape  of  a  neat  volume,  edited  by  Ed> 
ward  Haves,  and  issued  by  Patrick 
Donahoe,  Boston. 

The  work  is  a  re-publication,  moct 
probably  from  a  Dublin  edition,  and  has 
been  prepared  with  great  care  and  taste. 

In  examining  the  volume,  we  have 
been  particularly  struck  with  tbe  pro- 
ductions of  J.  C.  Mangan,  an  author 
whose  name  is  wholly  unfamiliar  to  the 
mdority  of  American  readers. 

Here  is  one  of  his  most  spirited  songs, 
professing  to  be  from  the  Ottoman,  bat 
evidently  in  the  main,  original.  It  is 
called, 

THE  WAIL    AND    WARNIHO    OF    THE 
THREE  KHALENBEBRS. 

^  Here  we  meet  we  three  at  length, 
Anirah,  Osman,  Perizad, 

Shorn  of  all  our  graceand  strength, 
Poor  and  old,  and  very  sad  I 

We  have  lived,  but  live  no  more ; 

Life  has  lost  its  gloss  for  us, 

Since  the  days  we  spent  of  yore 

Boating  down  the  Bosphorus ; 

The  Bosphorus,  the  Bosphorus ! 

Old  Time  brought  home  no  loea 
for  us, 

We  felt  full  of  health  and  heart 

Upon  the  foamy  Bosphorus. 

Days  indeed  I  a  shepherd^s  tent 
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Served  ns  then  for  house  and  fold ; 
All  to  whom  we  gave  or  lent 
Paid  us  back  a  thousand  fold. 
Troublous  years  by  myriads  wailed, 
Rarely  had  a  cross  for  us, 
Never  when  we  gaily  sailed 
Singing  down  the  Bosphorus  1 
The  Bosphorus !  The  Bosphorus ! 
There  never  came  a  cross  for  us, 
While  we  daily,  gaily  sailed, 
Adown  the  meadowy  Bosphorus. 

Blithe  as  birds  we  flew  along 
Laughed  and  quaffed,  and  stared 

about, 
Wine  and  roses,  mirth  and  song. 
Were  what  most  we  cared  about 
Fame  we  left  for  quacks  to  seek, 
Oold  was  dust  and  dross  for  us, 
While  we  lived  from  week  to  week 
Boating  down  the  Bosphorus. 
The  Bosphorus,  the  Bosphorus  1 
And  gold  was  dust  and  dross  for  us 
While  we  lived  from  week  to  week 
Aboating  down  the  Bosphorus  I 

Friends  we  were  and  would  have 

shared 
Purses,  had  we  twenty  full. 
If  we  spent,  or  if  we  spared, 
Still  our  funds  were  plentiful. 
Save  the  hours  we  passM  apart^ 
Time  brought  home  no  loss  for  us, 
We  felt  fun  of  hope  and  heart. 
While  we  clove  the  Bosphorus ; 
The  Bosphorus  I  the  Bosphorus  I 
For  life  has  lost  his  gloss  for  us, 
Since  the  days  we  spent  of  yore. 
Upon  the  pleasant  Bosphorus. 

Ah  !  for  youth's  delirious  hours ! 
Man  pays  well  in  after  days. 
When  qaenched  hopes  and  palsied 

powers 
Mock  his  love  and  laughter  days : 
Thorns  and  thistles  on  our  path 
Took  the  place  of  moss  for  us 
nil  false  fortune's  tempest-wrath 
Drove  us  from  the  Bosphorus : 
The  Bosphorus !  the  Bosphorus  I 
When  thorns  took  place  of  moss 

for  us, 


Clone  was    all  1    our  hearts  were 

graves 
Deep,  deeper  that^  the  Bosphorus  ! 

Gone  is  all !  in  one  abyss 

Lie  Health,  and  Youth  and  Mer- 
riment 1 
All  we've  learned  amounts  to  this 

Lifers  a  sad  experiment. 
What  it  is  we  trebly  feel 
Pondering  what  it  was  for  us. 
When  our  shallop's  bounding  keel 
Clove  the  joyous  Bosphorus ; 
The  Bosphorus  I  the  Bosphorus  I 

We  wail  for  what  life  was  for  ps. 
When  our  shallop's  bounding  keel 
Clove  the  joyous  Bosphorus  1 

THB    WARNING. 

Pleasure  tempts  I  yet  man  has  none 
Save  himself  t'  accuse  if  her 

Tempting  prove  when  all  is  done, 
Lures  hung  out  by  Lucifer. 

Guard  your  fire  in  youth,  O I  Friendsl 
Manhood's  is  but  Phosphorus, 

And  bad  luck  attends  and  ends 
Boatings  down  the  Bosphorus : 
The  Bosphorus  I  the  Bosphorus ! 
Youth's  fire  soon  wanes  in  Phos- 
phorus, 
And  slight  luck  or  gain  attends 
Your  boaters  down  the  Bospho* 
rus! 

The  failing  pulset  of  the  three  old 
men  introduced  ia  the  first  stanza,  touch- 
ed by  glowing  memories  to  a  momentary 
fire  and  fullness,  and  v,  last  sinking  back 
to  the  slow  time  of  a  mournful  muerere, 
the  poet  has  described  with  an  exquisite 
truth  and  native  energy  of  pathos,  which 
could  hardly  have  been  surpass^.  How 
many  of  us  are  there  who  having  buried 
our  youth  and  hope,  can  only  exclaim 
in  glancing  back  to  the  past* 

'^  All  weVe  learned  amounts  to  this  * 
Lifers  a  sad  experiment  f* 


•  •  •  "  The  following,"  says  that 
admirable  monthly,  the  New  York  His* 
torieal  Magazine^  "  is  an  exact  copy  of 
a  very  rare  and  curious  autograph  letter 
in  the  MS.  collection  of  Frank  M.  Etting, 
of  Philadelphia;  it  displays  the  gallant 
Morgan  in  an  entirely  new  light.'' 

This  epistle  will  form  a  valuable  edi- 
tion to  the  "  Unpublished  Revolutionary 
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Papers'*  which  have  appeared  from,  time 
to  time  in  this  Magazine : 

Philadelphia,  ) 
11th  JanV,  1798.  J- 
Sir  :  1  recM  the  rackett  you  Di- 
rected to  me.  I  recollect  about  20 
years  unce  that  a  number  of  Qua- 
ker friends  were  sent  to  Winchester 
by  Government,  for  some  cause 
which  I  never  understood  so  well, 
not  being  in  the  Legislature,  but  in 
a  Department,  the  employment  of 
which  afforded  little  time  to 
enquire  into  the  propriety  or  im- 

fropriety  of  your  Banishment — ^but 
well  recollect  you  among  others  of 
the  unfortunate — am  sorry  to  ob- 
serve that  such  misfortunes  gener- 
ally take  place  on  revolutions,  and 
often  very  unjustly. 

But  why  at  the  same  time  you 
suppose  that  I  Differ  with  you  in 
reli|^ious  principles  I  am  at  loss  to 
conjecture  but  if  that  is  really  the 
case  that  you  Differ  with  me  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  religion  I 
must  conceive  you  to  be  wrong  and 
to  decide  that  matter  must  give  you 
a  part  of  my  belief  which  will  Dif- 
fer widely  from  Tom  Pain's  creed. 
I  believe  m  one  God,  the  first  and 
great  cause  of  all  goodness.  I  also 
believe  in  jesus  christ  the  redeemer 
of  the  world.  I  also  believe  in  the 
Holy  gost  the  comforter — here  per- 
haps we  may  Differ  a  little  as  I  be- 
lieve jesus  christ  was  from  eternity  ' 
and  a  part  of  the  godhead — was 
Detached  by  the  Father  to  Do  a 
certain  piece  of  service  which  was 
to  take  on  Human  Nature,  which 
Human  Nature  was  to  suffer  Death 
for  the  redemption  of  Mankind  and 
when  that  service  was  compleatly 
fulfilled  that  he  returned  to  and  was 
consolidated  with  the  Godhead.  I 
further  believe  that  all  that  are 
saved  must  be  saved  through  the 
merits  of  christ.  1  believe  the  Holy 
gost  to  be  a  part  of  the  Divinity  of 
the  Father  &  son  coequal  with  both, 
is  left  here  to  comfort  all  that  Hun- 


ger A  thirst  after  righteousness,  a 
spark  of  which  inhabits  the  breast 
of  mankind  as  a  monitor.  These 
are  a  part  of  my  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion.  I  could  say  more 
on  the  subject  of  which  these  are 
the  Heads,  but  time  A  paper  would 
be  wanting. 

As  to  war  I  am  and  alwaise  was  a 
great  Enemy  at  the  same  time  a 
warrior  the  greater  part  of  my  life 
&  were  I  joun^  again  should  sdll 
be  a  wamor  while  Ever  this  Coun- 
try should  be  invaded  and  I  lived — 
a  Defensive  war  I  think  a  righteous 
war,  to  Defend  my  life  &  property 
ds  that  of  my  family,  in  my  own 
opinion,  is  right  Si  justifiable  in  the 
sight  of  God.     An  offensive  war  I 
believe  to  bo  wrong,  would  there- 
fore have  nothing  to  do  with  it— > 
having  no  right  to  meddle   witli 
another  man^s  property,  his  ox  or 
his  ass,  his  man  servent  his  maid 
servent  or  anything  that  is  his. — 
Neither  has  he  a  nght  to  meddle 
with  anything  that  is  mine  if  be 
Does  I  have  a  right  to  defend  it 
force  by  force.    I  have  here  said 
more  than  I  intended.    Nor  would 
I  have  ever  said  much  on  religion 
but  alwaise  wished  to  support  it  as 
I  alwaise  thought  it  the  nrst  streng 
(strength  ?)  and  best  support  to  good 
government  whare  you  have  no  re- 
ligion you   are  sure  to  have  no 
'  government  for  as  religion  Disap- 
pears anarchv  takes  (its)  place  and 
fixes  a  compleat  Hell  upon  Earth, 
till  religion  returns.    So  it  is  and 
so  it  will  be  in  France  How  long* 
we  Dont  know  &  I  wish  it  may  not 
come  Here  for  I  think  I  discover  its 
approaches.    I  am.  Sir, 
Your  Hble  serv't, 

Dan'l  Moroav. 
Addressed  on  cover  to  ^  Miles 
Fisher,  Esq'r.,  Philadelphia." 

•  •  To  a  reader  who  wishes  to 
unite  instruction  with  amusement,  we 
know  of  no  work  better  calculated  to 
serre  his  purpose  than  Coleridge^s  TaUg 
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Talk.  It  is  full  of  learning,  full  of  wis- 
dom, and  full  of  wit.  Foe's  Marginalia 
is  but  an  ingenious  imitation  of  it.  In 
the  TabU  TaU,  you  feel  that  you  aie  con 
versing  with  one  who  speaks  out  of  the 
rich  superabundance  of  his  mind  j  but 
the  Marginalia  is  often  pedantic,  and 
seldom  original. 

From  Coleridge's  work  we  select  the 
following : 

^The  discipline  at  Christ's  Hos- 
pital in  my  time  was  ultra  Spartan : 
all  domestic  ties  were  to  be  put 
aside.  **  Boy  P  I  remember  Bower 
aaying  to  me  once  when  I  was  cry- 
ing the  first  day  of  my  return  after 
the  holidays,  "  Boy  I  the  school  is 
your  father;  boy!  the  school  is 
your  mother ;  boy  I  the  school  is 
your  brother,  the  school  is  your  sis- 
ter, the  school  is  your  first  cousin, 
the  school  is  your  second  cousin, 
and — and — all  the  rest  of  your  re- 
lations. Let's  have  no  more  crying  r 

"■  Is  it  not  lamentable^s  it  not 
eren  marvelous  that  the  mon- 
strous practical  sophism  of  Mai- 
tkui  uiould  now  have  gotten 
complete  possession  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  kingdom  ?  Such  an 
essential  lie  in  morals,  such  a  prac- 
tical lie  in  fiict  as  it  is  too  I  I 
solemnly  declare  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  all  the  heresies  and  sects, 
and  lies,  which  the  ignorance, 
weakness  and  wickedness  of  men 
have  ever  given  birth  to,  were  alto- 
gether so  disgraceful  tu  man  as  a 
Christian,  a  philosopher,  a  states- 
man, or  a  citizen  as  this  abomina- 
ble tenet.  It  should  be  exposed  by 
reasoning  in  the  form  of  ridicule ; 
A^ll  or  Swift,  would  have  done 
much,  but  it  is  so  vicious  a  tenet, 
so  flattering  to  the  cruelty,  the 
avarice,  the  sordid  selfishness  of 
most  men,  that  I  hardly  know  what 
to  think  of  the  result" 

"  A  loose,  slack,  not  well-dressed 

youth  met  Mr. ,  and  myself  in 

a  lane  near  Highgate.    Mr. 

knew  him  and  spoke.  It  was  Keats: 


he  was  introduced  to  me,  and  stay- 
ed a  minute  or  so.  After  he  had 
left  us  a  little  way  he  came  back 
and  said  :  **  Let  me  carry  away  the 
memory,  Coleridge,  of  liavhig  press- 
ed your  hand."  •*  There's  death  in 
that  hand,"  I  said  to  my  companion, 
when  Keats  was  gone;  yet  this 
was  before  the  consumption  had 
showed  itself  distinctly." 

"  Why  need  we  talk  of  a  fiery 
hell  ?  if  the  toill  which  is  the  law  of 
our  nature  were  withdrawn  from 
our  memory,  fancy,  understanding, 
and  reason,  no  other  hell  could 
equal  for  a  spiritual  being  what  we 
should  then  feel  from  the  anarchy 
of  our  potoers.  It  would  be  con- 
Bcious  madness — a  horrid  thought  f 

"  Kemble  would  correct  any  body 
at  any  time,  and  in  any  place. — 
Charles  Matthews— a  true  genius 
in  his  line — told  me  he  was  once 
performing  privately  before  the 
tdng.  The  king  was  much  pleased 
with  the  imitation  of  Kemble,  and 
said  :  '*  I  liked  Kemble  very  much ; 
he  was  one  of  my  earliest  friends. 
I  remember  once  he  was  talking, 
and  found  himself  out  of  snuff.  I 
offered  him  mv  box.  He  declined 
taking  any — '  he  a  poor  actor  could 
not  put  his  fingers  into  a  royal  box.' 
I  said,  '  take  some,  pray  ;  you  will 
obLEBge  me.'  Upon  which  Kemble 
replied,  *It  would  become  your 
royal  mouth  much  better  to  say, 
oblige  me' — and  took  a  pinch  1" 

"There  are  two  principles  in 
every  European  and  Christian  State 
— Permanency  and  Progression.  In 
the  civil  wars  of  the  1 7th  century 
in  England,  which  are  as  new  and 
fresh  now  as  they  were  a  hundred 
and  sixty  years  ago,  these  two  grand 
principles  came  to  a  struggle.  It 
was  natural  that  the  great  and  &e 
good  of  the  nation  should  be  found 
m  the  ranks  of  either  side.    In  the 
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Mohammedan  States  there  is  no 
principle  of  permanence ;  and  there- 
fore, they  sink  directly.  They  ex- 
isted, and  could  only  exist,  in  their 
efforts  at  progression :  when  they 
ceased  to  conquer  they  fell  to  pieces. 
Turkey  would  long  since  have  fal- 
len, had  it  not  heen  supported  by 
the  rival  and  conflicting  interests  of 
Christian  Europe.  The  Turks  have 
no  Church ;  religion  and  state  are 
one ;  hence,  there  is  no  counter- 
poise, no  mutual  support  Thia  is 
the  very  essence  of  their  Unitarian- 
ism.  They  have  no  Past ;  they  are 
not  an  historical  people;  they  exist 
only  in  the  present.  China  is  an 
instance  of  permanency  without 
progression^  The  Persians  are  a 
superior  race :  they  have  a  history 
and  a  literature.  They  were  always 
considered  by  the  Greeks  as  distinct 
from  the  other  Barbarians." 

It  is  singular  to  what  an  extent  the 
author  of  the  "Fairy  Queen" — following 
the  universal  custom  of  the  writers  of 
his  age — is  indebted  for  many  of  hit 
most  exquisite  scenes^  and  touching 
descriptions  to  the  great  romantic  Poets 
of  Italy.  One  of  our  literary  friends — 
an  admirable  Italian  scholar — has  re- 
cently called  our  attention  to  an 
Instance  of  what  we  would  term  un- 
mitigated plagiarism^  but  what  in  the 
16th  century  was  doubtless  considered 
a  perfectly  fair  transferrence  of  ideas 
from  one  language  into  another.  Ben 
Jonson  tells  us  that  he  looked  upon  a 
good  translation  as  holdingot/Iftwf  equal 
rank,  intellectually,  with  an  original  In- 
vention, and  Spencer,  it  would  appear, 
entertained  the  same  opinions. 

The  following  stanza  from  the  ''Fairy 
Queen,"  (the  instance  just  referred  to,) 
is  characterized  by  Leigh  Hunt,  whose 
Itab'cs  we  adopt  as  "  perhaps  the  love- 
liest thing  of  the  kind,  mixing  the  sensu- 
ous with  the  graceful,  that  ever  was 
painted!"    The  description  is  entitled, 

A   NTMPH    6ATHINO. 

"Her  fair  locks  which  formerly  were 

bound 
Up  in  one  knot,  she  low  adown  did 

loose, 
Which  flowing  long  and  thick,  he 

clothed  around, 


And  the  ivory  in  golden  manile 

gownd. 
So  that  fair  spectacle  was  from  him 

reft, 
Yet  that  which  reft  it  no  less  fiur 

was  found : 
So  hid  in  locks  and  waves  from 

lookers^  theft. 

Naught  hut  her  lovely  face  she  for 

his  looking  left ! 
in  %         %  %         %  % 

""  Withal  she  laughed,  and  she  blush- 
ed withal, 

That  blushing  to  her  laughter  gave 
more  grace. 

And  laughter  to  her  blushingJ* 

Now,  in  the  Jlfieenth  Book  of  the  "Gem- 
talemme  Liberata,"  and  forming  a  put 
of  the  tixty-firtt  and  tixty^eeond  stanzas^ 
we  find  the  following,  which  we  present 
to  the  reader  with  a  literal  interlinear 
translation : 


capo 


1.  "  E'l   crin,  che'n  cima  al 
avea  raccolto 

1.  And  her  hair,  which  to  the  top 

of  her  head  she  had  gathered 

2.  In  un  sol   nodo,  immantinente 

sciolse, 

2.  Up  in  one  knot,  immediately  she 

did  loose, 

3.  Che  lunghissimo  in  giii  cadendo, 

e  fol  to, 

3.  Which  falling  adown  very  low 

and  thick, 

4.  D'  un  dureo  manto  i  molli  avoij 

involse. 

4.  With  a  golden  mantle  wrapped 

the  soft  ivories. 

5.  O  che  vago  spettacolod  lor  tolto  1 

5.  Oh  I  what  a  mir  spectacle  is  from 

them  reft! 

6.  Ma  non  men  vago  fu  ohi  loro  il 

tolse. 

6.  But  not  less  fair  was  what  reft  it 

from  them  I 

7.  Cosi  dall  acque  e  da*  capelli  as 

cosa 

7.  Thus  then  by  the  water,  and  hw 

hair  concealed, 

8.  Allor  si  volse  lieta  e  verp^ognosa. 
8.  She  turned  beaming  with  delist 

and  modest 
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9.  Bideva  insieme,  e  inueme  ella 
aiTOSsia, 

9.  She  laughed  withal,  and  withal 

she  blushed, 

10.  Ed  era  nil  rossor  piu  bello  il 

riso, 

10.  And  in  the  blushing  more  grace- 

ful was  the  laughter, 

11.  Nel  riso  il  rossor^— 

11.  And  in  the  laughter,  the  blush- 
ing P 

Nothing  could  be  more  exquisite  than 
Speneer*8  translation  of  these  passages, 
but  eridently  the  credit  of  the  entire 
conception  belongs  to  Tasso.  Certainly 
tke  Italian  poets  of  the  ISth  and  16th 
centuries  have  some  reason  to  complain 
of  the  free  appropriation  with  which 
their  works  were  honored  by  their  tune- 
fol  brethren  of  the  North.    Not  only  the 


modern  Italian,  but  the  ancient  classic 
writers  —  especially  the  minor  Latin 
poets-^receiyed  the  most  flattering  at- 
tentions of  a  similar  kind.  Ben  Jonson, 
to  whom  we  haye  alluded,  took  the  idea 
and  much  of  the  language  of  his  famous 
song,  ^' Drink  to  me  only  with  thine 
eyes,'*  from  the  loye  letters  of  Philostra- 
tus.  His  lyric,  "  Still  to  be  neat,  still  to 
be  dressed,"  he  owes  altogether  to  a 
Latin  song,  by  Jean  Bonnefons,  although 
as  one  of  Ids  critics  has  remarked,  the 
point  of  the  original,  '*  Fing»res§  semper 
non  est  cot^de  amori^*^  is  oddly  enough 
omitted  in  his  version.  If  we  examine 
the  plays  of  the  old  Dramatists  with  any 
care,  we  will  discover  that  they  all  are 
open  to  the  charge  which  has  been  urged 
against  Jonson.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
however,  that  fn  appropriating,  they 
have  often  wonderfully  beautified,  and 
infused  fresh  vi^r  and  spirit  into  the 
productions  of  the  authors,  from  whom 
they  have  unceremoniously  borrowed 
some  of  their  best  thoughts. 


MILTOK. 

Milton,  the  master  of  that  mighty  band 
Whose  harps  are  strung  f  n  the  far  misty  North ; 
Master  sublime !  he  laid  his  skillful  hand 
On  the  strong  chords  of  language,  and  struck  forth 
Undying  sacred  harmonies,  whose  sound 
Rolls  upward  ever  to  the  blue  concave 
Supernal,  and  transcends  the  awful  bound 
Where  ghastly  Death  and  Sin  their  father  brave. 
His  sightless  orbs  were  closed  on  things  below ; 
Rapt,  like  th'  Apostle  in  his  dream  divine. 
Beyond  this  mortal  life  to  worlds  that  glow 
With  glory  of  the  Lamb,  he  did  resign 
The  fleeting  vision  of  this  earthly  show 
The  Revelation  of  his  God  to  know. 


THB   POIT. 

Thou  art  a  Poet,  and  thy  aim  has  been 
To  draw  from  every  thought,  and  every  scene 
Psychal,  and  natural,  that  serene  delight 
Wherewith  our  God  hath  made  his  worlds  so  bright. 
The  sense  of  Beauty — the  immortal  thrill 
Of  intuitions  throned  above  our  Will — 
The  secret  of  that  yearning,  dim,  but  strong 
Which  yields  the  pulse  to  Hope^the  wings  to  Song. 
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The  destinies  of  Mexico,  which  at 
an  early  period  inspired  the  affgres- 
siye  spirit  of  Burr  and  Jackson ; 
exposed  the  perfidy  of  Wilkinson, 
and  the  vindictive  rivalry  of  Jeffer- 
son,  seem,  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, to  have  been  revived  by  a  new 
sect  of  political  propagandists. 

Sympathies  in  behalf  of  the 
enlightenment  of  oppressed  and 
heauienish  humanity  have  been 
awakened,  and  an  enthusiasm  arous* 
ed,  long  since  truthfully  foreshad- 
owed by  Edmund  Burke : 

"  No  domain  or  property  is  se- 
cure when  it  becomes  Istsq  enough 
to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  indigent 
power." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  of  high- 
er authority,  as  of  more  experience, 
speaks  of  the  rapacity  of  the 
"Anglo  Saxon"  soldiery,  "tn  the 
presence  of  temptation^  as  not  to 
be  restrained  by  any  discipline 
however  vigilant  or  severe. 

Socialism  in  the  revulsions  of 
the  French  RevolnUon  anathema- 
tized property  as  •*  iheft^^  and  ele- 
vated sedition  into  a  virtue. 

In  this  model  federation  of  polit- 
ical transcendentalism,  Kansas  illus- 
trates through  "squatter  pauper 
sovereignty,"  and  **  wd  societies ;" 
and  Utoh,  in  the  ''  spiritual  book  of 
Mormon,"  this  strong  instinct  of  in- 
digence, to  spoil  and  plunder,  as  a 
more  inspiring  mode  of  acquisition 
than  well  regulated  and  Intimate- 
ly directed  enterprise.  The  one 
becomes  a  pastime  for  the  hang- 
ers on  of  society,  claiming  and 
appropriating,  as  an  inhentancCi 
the  hazardously  won  trophies  of  pri- 
vate adventure  and  honest  endur- 


ance. The  "  wilderness  is  made  to 
blossom  like  the  rose,"  that  its  fniits 
and  its  flowers  should  be  rifled  by 
an  ever  vigilant  and  pauper  ban- 
ditti I 

Only    through  careful    study, 
and  a  correct  comprehension  of  the 
conflicting  elements  of  disorder  in 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  is  it  pos- 
sible satisflKtorily  to  probe  the  de- 
rangements, which  have  retarded 
or  postponed  her  advancement  to 
the  serenity  of  eelf-povemmeni.  To 
many  these  disturbing  changes  hare 
seemed  the  foreshadowings  of  di«o- 
lution  to  its  social  system,  or  of 
gradual  absorption  by  an  "  An^o 
Saxon  neighbor,"  asserting  sopenor  « 
intelligence,  and  more  tutored  fiu^ 
in  the  ruUs  of  law  and  order  in  po- 
litical society.    These  frequent  di- 
visions,  however,  of  the  unit  of 
sovereignty,  these  periodical  segre- 
gations of  the  central  supremacy, 
encourage  a  reliance  that  they  will 
ultimately  prove  the  political  emci- 
bles  in  which  the  compound  of  a 
federation  of  States  may  yet  amal- 
gamate in   harmony  under  a  cen- 
tral  bond.    Since   the   revulfions 
in  Mexico  have  become  strifes  for 
civil  liberty  and  constitutional  self- 
government,  the  liberal  organisa- 
tions have  confidently  turned  to  llie 
United    States,    as    ''the  beacon 
lights,"  on  the  unknown  sea  of  po- 
litical adjustments.   Without  ttody- 
ing  the  origin  or  different  condition 
of  the  two  countries  in  population 
and  institutions,  a  mere  fraeHomd 
part  of  the  popular  sovereign^  of 
Mexico,  with  the  illuminism  of  the 
French  schools,  embraced  ^e  phan- 
tom of  liberty  like  an  ignis  f^^mis 
in  a  wilderness  of  ideas :  flying  be- 
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fore  absolatism,  and  a  crushing  su- 
perstition, they  could  spy  no  refuse 
but  in  disorder  and  anarchy.  The 
storm  convulsing  the  political  ele- 
ments of  civilization,  they  hoped 
would  be  succeeded,  as  in  a  neigh- 
boring federation,  by  the  silence  of 
a  retaraing  calm.  On  their  first 
triumph,  when  the  empire  of  Itur- 
bedie  was  overthrown,  the  liberal 
party  precipitated  itself  on  the  cross 
paths  of  civil  and  religious  tolera- 
tion, upon  which  their  Anglo  Ameri- 
can neighbours  were  rapidly  ad- 
vancing ;  but  not  before  thejr  had 
been  previously  exercised  by  a  long 
probation  in  the  lessons  and  antag- 
onisms of  political  and  constitution- 
al liberty. 

This  JBritish  erratic  star  coruscat- 
ingfromRunnymede  in  its  progress 
westward,  did  not  shed  its  light  on 
benighted  Mexico,  until  forty-five 
years  after  it  had  reignited  its  de- 
cayii^  embers  on  a  new  continent 
in  the  declaration  of  Cclomal  Inde- 
pendence; when,  having  achieved 
national  separation  from  Castilian 
rule,  the  few,  to  whom  its  inspira- 
tions were  made  visible,  struck  for 
the  freedom  of  eelf-govemment  as 
the  inheriianM  of  nationcd  sove- 
ragnty.  Mexican  gossip  has  record- 
ed that  in  this  political  initiation 
into  the  dogmas  of  British  liberty, 
an  American  Envoy  read  out  the 
text  without  its  practical  illustra- 
tions^ and  mingling  the  mysteries 
<^  masonry  with  those  of  the  Church 
of  Guadalupe,  which  exercised  a  su- 
perstitious sway  over  all  Mexico^ 
the  recciivers  of  the  new  faith  were, 
•to  employ  a  somewhat  bold  illustra- 
tion, launched  upon  a  fiery  comet, 
that  takes  its  departure  and  makes 
its  reappearance  at  intervals,  within 
oar  political  sphere;  without  the 
intelligence  or  power  as  yet  to  con- 
trol or  reffolate  its  revolutiontf  in  a 
less  erraUe  orbit  around  a  common 
centre.  Had  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  then  interposed 


in  the  spirit  of  the  Monroe  man- 
ifesto •*  not  to  regard  with  indiffer- 
ence the  attempts  at  European  re- 
colonization  in  the  Americas,"  in- 
stead at  this  late  hour  of  Mexican 
tribulations  and  falterings,  precip- 
itating what  has  now  been  declared 
as  determined  policy,  the  land  of 
the  Aztecs  would  have  stood  erect 
among  the  pr«>gre88ive  and  equally 
unjix^  Republice  of  America, — 
Left  thus  however  alone,  in  an  un- 
equal struffgle  into  which  she  had 
been  stimulated  by  a  Northern  light, 
untutored  and  undi|sciplined  in  this 
political  school  of  new  readings 
and  interpolations  on  civil  and  re- 
ligious toleration,  unaided  and  un- 
sympathized  with  by  her  nearest 
neignbour  in  a  kindred  cause ;  her 
fidlure  in  the  honorable  attempt  at 
a  re-organization  of  law  and  gov- 
ernment should  not,  at  least  by  the 
United  States,  be  made  a  subject  of 
contemptuous  reproach  to  Mexican 
Elevens,  yet  unmatriculated  in  the 
horn-book  of  self-government,  law 
and  order.  Inde^  it  should  be 
more  a  matter  of  commendation 
than  of  reproach  or  ridicule,  that 
this  inconsiderable  and  untutored 
Spartan  band,  which  had,  through 
successive  generations,  been  indoc- 
trinated in  the  dogma  of  the  divine 
origin  of  governments  civil,  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical,  just  emerging  from 
the  darkness  of  superstition  and  big- 
otry ;  poor  in  resources  and  weak  in 
numbers,  should  for  more  than 
thirty  years  have  maintained  their 
organizations,  and  alternated  the 
powers  and  authorities  of  govern- 
ment, with  the  overwhelming  ele- 
ments of  a  most  powerful  opposition, 
endorsed  too  by  the  diplomacy  of 
European  and  Salamanca  alliances,  * 
and  ever  in  vigilant  and  enduring 
conflict  Like  the  Hydra,  however, 
the  heaves  and  throes  in  the  cause 
of  religious  toleration,  gather  re- 
newed strength  from  every  effort  to 
stifle  them,  and  two  heads  appear 
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for  each  one  cat  from  the  origioAl 
trank.  Indifferent  to  the  secret 
efforts  of  European  reoolonization 
in  Mexico,  and  without  the  sym- 
pathy or  encouragement  of  the  statei- 
manthip  of  Monroe,  the  politicians 
in  the  Anglo  American  school  re« 
prove  in  mockery  each  saocesstve 
effort  in  the  sacred  cause ;  and  out- 
rage and  overawe  in  a  spirit  of  over- 
shadowing cupidity,  every  Mexican 
demonstration  to  cast  off  an  untir- 
ing despotism.  ^  The  American  La- 
Fayettes"  in  arrogant  sympathy  with 
Mexico  and  Nicaragua,  like  the 
froasen  snake  thawed  into  a  new  ex- 
istence by  the  warming  fire  hearths 
of  Castilian  hospitality,  turn  treacb- 
erously  upon  tnose  who  had  be- 
friended them.  They  come  to 
ituxoTf  but  remain  to  prey.  The 
administrations  preceding  Uie  pres^ 
ent,  which  is  just  beginning  to  de- 
velop its  fordgn  policy,  were  most 
distinguished  in  these  mystifications. 
In  Nicaragua  and  Cuba,  as  well  as 
Mexico,  they  have  been  left  as  lega- 
cies to  successors  in  place.  Instruc- 
tions to  Envovs  insinuate  one  line 
of  policy,  while  spies  and  confiden- 
tial agents,  counteract  and  oppose 
tiiem  in  the  hidden  places  of  its 
foreign  diplomacy.  While  Euro- 
pean governments  are  most  exact- 
ing in  respect  to  Envoys,  the  expo- 
nents of  sovereignty,  and  most  punc- 
tilious in  the  courtesies  of  inter- 
course, American  Ministers,  meet 
with  no  governmental  endorsement 
of  tiiat  due  its  representatives  at  the 
courts  where  they  are  accredited,  or 
of  the  decorums  which  a  refined 
civilization  imposes  upon  the  social 
political  system.  While  in  the 
meshes  of  public  negotiation,  on 
Questions  of  deep  interest,  affecting 
toe  amicable  relations  between  ccm- 
tiguous  Republics,  the  mystifica- 
tions of  home  politicians  on  this 
element  of  domestic  disagreement, 
have  to  be  reconciled  with  those 
encountered  abroad,  and  the  ab- 


stractions favorable  to  poHtieal  fed- 
erations of  self-government^  in  Ae 
new  continent^  asylums  and  ref- 
ill become  doubly  untnu^wortby 
in  the  e^campU  and  pretenaums  of  the 
Anglo  American  Pioneer ;  seddng 
to  <&agoon  all  "  outeide  barbarian? 
under  one  popular  empire  of  cupid- 
ity and  brigandism. 

The  mission  of  Mr.  Sonl^  to 
Ancient  Castile,  was  discomforted 
through  the  personal  influence  of 
a  squatter  soverdgn  constitoen* 
oy,  claiming  ministerial  i^otectioii, 
whife  the  approaches  of  atiberal  and 
enlightened  diplomacy,  willing  to 
pay  SkfiiU  equivalent  for  what  may 
have  been  coveted  by  the  Uaited 
States,  were  countermined  by  Eng- 
lish and  French  hostility,  and  an 
inquisitorial  impeachment  passed  on 
an  unsuspecting  Envoy,  vmled  in 
the  political  cloisture  of  **  an  Oa- 
tend  Conference.**  The  permitted 
reappearance  of  Santa  Anna  with  a 
free  pass,  through  the  blockadii^ 
squadrons  of  Vera  Cruz,  into  pow- 
er, and  his  assumption  of  military 
command,  remains  to  this  day  on- 
explained  ;  he  had  been  thrice  re- 
buKed  for  treachery  and  treason  to 
a  too  confidin|^  people,  inspired  in 
a  cause  to  which  the  statesmanlike 
ma^animity  of  Monroe  bad  ex- 
tended its  political  and  kindred 
sympathies.  Thus  powerfully  op- 
posed at  home,  and  betrayed  by 
treacherous  chiefs  in  whom  they 
had  reposed  all  confidenee,  they  fii^ 
themselves  now  rudely  deeerted  at 
the  most  critical  period  of  their  po- 
litical trials  by  a  neighbour  and  a 
pioneer,  on  which  they  had  relied* 
The  war  precipitated  on  them  at 
that  crisis  of  internal  diatractioQy 
and  terminating  in  the  forcible  ao- 
auisition  of  more  than  one  half  of 
tne  remaining  domain  of  the  repub- 
lic, manifested  more  of  the  squatter 
pauper  sovereignty  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  territory  and  of  spoils  t&n 
>the  magnanimity  confided  in,  M  the 
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inheritimce  of  a  North  American 
neighbour. 

The  boundary  issue  entailed  on 
the  United  States  by  the  annexation 
of  Texas  with  thevery  doubtful  claim 
on  any  domain  west  of  the  Neuses, 
could  have  been  amicably  adjusted 
if  the  Government  at  Washington 
bad  responded  in  the  same  spirit  to 
the  friendly  overtures  from  the  lib- 
eral authorities  then  in  power  at 
Mexico.    The  great  brigand,  who 

S^led  at  home  while  he  outraged 
road,  had  been  again  expelled 
from  the  land  of  his  abuses,  leaving 
aa  a  lega<^  the  San  Jacinto  expul- 
sion fn>m  the  colony  of  Austin. 
Hemra  had  succeeded  to  power, 
snd  was  as  friendly  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States,  as  he  was 
to  those  equally  liberal;  which  it  was 
his  solicitude  and  ambition  to  see 
triumphant  in  his  own  country. 
Deeply  impressed  with  the  policy 
of  preserving  the  most  kindred  re- 
lations with  a  neighbour  and  a  Pio- 
neer in  the  same  political  cauiCy 
President  Herrera  proposed  to  re- 
sume diplomatic  intercourse  on  the 
Texian  boundary  alone,  and  ex- 
pressed a  solicitude  to  receive  a 
commissioner  '*  ad  hoc^  to  arrange 
and  adjust  that  primary  object  be- 
tween the  two  republics,  as  he  did 
not^l  prepared  so  soon  after  tak- 
ing his  seat  in  the  Executive  Chair, 
to  meet  the  other  issues  and  com- 
mittals of  the  great  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  Mexico.  After  he  had  sub- 
dued the  great  betrayer  of  the  real 
progress  of  his  country,  he  forfeited 
the  opportunity  of  working  out  the 
problem  of  Metiean  Begeneraiion 
Dy  seeking  for  Texas,  from  whence 
the  common  law  of  British  freedom 
with  all  its  enlightenment  was  mov- 
ing with  the  declining  sun,  the  pro- 
tection of  a  power,  which  now,  in  its 
arrogance  of  supremacy,  he  invokes 
to  centralize  on  a  federation  for  the 
frequent  disorders  and  dissolutions 
€i  which  the  enlightened  sovereign 


member  of  Saxon  colonization,  must 
ever  be  held  responsible.  For  from 
Texas  now  advances  the  threatening 
sword  of  subjugation,  instead  of 
the  holier  mission  of  **  regeneration 
and  civilization."  A  new  dogma 
in  the  faith  of  American  propa- 
gandism. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States,  however,  with  more  of  the 
desire  for  territorial  expansion  than 
the  spirit  to  adjust  limits  with  a 
neighbour,  imposes  on  President 
Herrera  an  Ambassador  of  extraor- 
dinary powers,  to  imperiously  de- 
mand prompt  settlement  of  all 
American  claims.  The  docket  of 
declarations  was  alarming,  includ- 
ing that  interminable  fraud,  the 
Tehuantepec  Transit,  The  history 
of  this  inexplicable  American  pre- 
tension, complicated  in  the  volumes 
of  ministerial  opinions  on  its  validi- 
tv,  but  all  shivered  into  fragments  by 
the  searching  legal  acumen  of  Min- 
ister Ramerez,  and  which  for  years 
has  exercised  a  paralyzing  influence 
on  Mexican  relations  from  its  first 
initiation  by  a  humble  Mexican  cit- 
izen, endorsed  by  a  British  Consul- 
ate which  had  forfeited  the  confi- 
dence of  its  government,  is  now 
said  to  have  been  closed  in  concil- 
iation of  all  conflicting  interests,  bv 
a  participating  Senator  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  who  was  permitted  to 
supersede  the  Envoy  in  the  reconcil- 
iation of  its  embarrassments  with  the 
Government  of  Mexico.  We  should 
not  be  surprised  at  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  American  influence 
and  respect  at  the  capital,  before  the 
more  soothing,  vigilant  and  ever 
conciliating  spirit  of  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Spain  towards  Mexico.  The 
Envoy  of  the  United  States,  on  this, 
occasion  of  forcible  intrusion,  was 
not  received,  and  after  vaporing  and 
threatening,  had  to  retire  with  the 
admonition— -that  Castilian  pride  is 
not  to  be  bumbled,  but  eflervesces 
most  under  insulted  poverty.    But 
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Carthaginian  faith  becomea  the 
symbol  of  modern  Vandalism.  The 
legions  of  American  Rome  have 
pronounced  "Delenda  est  Garth  ago.'* 
Mexican  Peons  and  African  slaves 
have  become  alike  objects  for  sym- 
pathizing Puritanism  in  its  mis- 
sions to  suffering  humanity.  With 
the  Southern  Cavalier  and  the 
French  Huguenot,  Monastism  and 
Jesuitism  have  presumed  to  Christ- 
ianize the  heathen ;  to  open  their 
platos  and  forests  to  the  enterprises 
of  civilization ;  to  unseal  the  golden 
gates  to  the  precious  metals ;  to  re- 
claim swamps ;  to  fertilize  deserts ; 
to  preserve  arts  and  letters^  and  with 
bloated  wealth,  to  rear  up  opulent 
States,  and  rich  commercial  em- 
poriums. All  these  trophiesof  labor, 
study  and  ad  venture,  have  been  ush- 
ered into  ^^  the  presence  of  iempia- 
tion^^  and  the  rapacity  of  "indigent 
power,**  demands  its  reclamation. 

An  American  General  after  a 
sanguinary  immolation  of  8,000 
Mexicans  and  Anglo  Americans,  at 
"  Moulin  del  Reis,"  and  without  an 
object  but  for  the  trophies  of  vic- 
tory, is  thus  inspired  in  a  Bulletin, 
on  the  superiority  of  the  latter  caste, 
and  the  degrading  instincts  of  the 
former : 

*'The  details  of  occupation  are  com- 
paratively unimportant.  I  mean  by  oc- 
cu|i&tiou.  permaiisiU  conquest  trnd  future 
annexatio7i.  Harmonize  the  occupation 
with  our  system  of  government.  Lay 
of}  the  country  into  territories,  organize 
territorial  governments,  appoint  civil 
GrOTernors,  and  go  through  all  the  other 
ceremonies  which  we  have  practiced 
with  regard  to  the  formation  of  territo- 
ries, and  their  subsequent  admission 
into  the  Union  as  States.  Each  of  these 
might  be  constituted  into  a  military  dis- 
trict and  assigned — subject  to  civil  rule 
— to  competent  military  officers  to  aid 
the  territorial  government  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  and  the  preservation  of 
order.  Forty  thousand  men  would  be 
sufficient  for  this  purpose,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  country  occupied,  and  it 
can  be  demonstrated — applying  our  ad- 
mirable system  of  accountability  and  ad- 
ministration in  financial  aflairs — that  so 
far  from  imposing  burdens,  it  would 
lighten  those  under  which  these  people 


now  groan,  fifty  per  cent.  Under  thrir 
system,  or  the  want  ot  it,  notonouily 
seventy-five  of  every  hundred  dollars 
received  through  the  customs,  and  other 
innumerable  sources  of  taxatkm,  goes 
into  the  pockets  of  the  vagrant  miUtiaij, 
or  other  equally  vagrant  employees,  la 
the  next  generation  the  military  mf^ 
be  withdrawn.  The  advantages  fiowmr 
to  the  Mexican  people,  as  well  as  to 
onrselves,  from  this  ultimate  incorpora- 
tion, in  everything  which  concerns  se- 
curity of  person,  property  and  the  pros- 
perity of  commerce,  are  too  obviootto 
invite  comment.** 

The  comments  of  the  ^^iehmoDd 
Sk>uth"  on  the  ^  startling  plan**  ao 
gravely  su^ested,  **  for  the  pensa- 
nent  conquest  and  future  annexa- 
tion  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States," 
if  the  model  federation  ^  of  order 
and  enlightened  progress"  sboold 
at  the  crisis,  for  plucking  ^th$  for' 
bidden  fruit^  have  an  existence, 
are  so  apposite  that  its  views  are 
substituted  in  response,  for  what,  in 
the  same  spirit,  might  have  been 
enlarged  on : 

"  The  plan  suggested  is  a  very  bold  one. 
It  is  such  a  one  as  we  might  expect  firom 
a  soldier.  So  far  as  Mexico  is  concern* 
ed,  it  may  have  resulted  favorably  to  her 
interests.  But  that  is  not  the  only  con* 
sideration.  How  would  it  have  affected 
our  own  interests  ?  What  an  amouot 
of  patronage  it  would  have  placed  io  tlie 
hands  of  the  government?  What  an 
immense  army  it  would  have  required! 
Then,  in  this  vast  amount  of  territory, 
we  would  have  conflicting  interests. 
Civil  wars  would  probably  result  Some 
ambitious  General,  availing  himself  of 
home  troubles,  would  seek  and  obtain 
a  pronunciamento  in  his  favor,  and  lika 
some  Roman  pro-consul  struggling  for 
the  imperial  purple,  would  gather  his 
provincial  forces,  enter  the  country,  with 
the  approval  of  some  partv,  and  seize 
the  reins  of  government.  )t  seems  to 
us  that  our  government  is  purelv  one 
of  peace.  When  our  army  reaches  a 
size  to  dare  to  attempt  interference  ia 
our  government  affairs,  military  factions 
will  arise,  and  under  the  popular  enthu- 
siasm which  military  genius  everywhere 
excites,  particularly  in  America,  will 
entirely  subvert  our  form  of  governmeoL 
Leave  Mexico  to  time.  Let  us  bewartf 
of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  save  a  de- 
caying nation.  The  dangera  are  too 
great  for  the  promise  of  success." 

Inspired  by  this  military  maniMo 
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for  Babjngatioii  and  u>oil,  (written 
and  iflBoed  in  the  spirit  with  which 
Santa  Anna  shot  his  last  Parthian 
arrow  against  his  obdurate  subjects,) 
the  United  States  have  already  con- 
quered, and  acquired  by  purchase, 
more  domain  from  Mexico  than 
oolonization,  animated  by  free-soil 
Aid  Societies  and  a  pro-slavery  Af- 
rican trade,  can  for  centuries  appro- 
priate. The  Democratic  Reyiew,even 
before  the  President  had  sought  the 
opportunity  of  indicating  clearly 
his  policy  on  Mexican  relations, 
thus  declares  itself  ""Ex  Cathedra.'' 

'There  are  other  arguments  which  preta 
home  uiK>n  us  the  policy  for  which  we  are 
contenoiog.  Mexico,  as  she  has  been, 
and  as  she  is  still,  is  a  disgrace  to  North 
America — an  opprobrium  to  the  whole 
system  of  Eepublioanism,  and  conse- 
ouently  a  disgrace  to  the  United  States. 
She  is  our  neighbour.  She  is  nominally 
a  tiree  Commonwealth,  and  yet  she  has 
always,  since  her  Independence,  been 
giTing  the  lie  to  her  professions.  This 
thing  should  be  stopped.  No  nation  has 
a  right  in  this  manner  to  blaspheme  the 
holy  name  of  liberty.  Our  Republic  has 
suflered  long  enough  by  contact  with 
such  a  sham  concern.  We  must  now 
redeem  our  own  reputation,  and  in  the 
act  redeem  Mexico  herself. 

*'But  we  limit  our  arguments  for  this 
policy  entirely  to  the  grounds  we  have 
Dasea  it  on.  We  do  not  place  it  on  any 
narrow  basis.  We  do  not  covet  Mex- 
loo  for  our  own  sake,  for  it  would  be  the 
readiest  joke  imaginable  to  take  it  in 
that  case,  and  say  nothing  about  it.  But 
we  should  absorb  Mexico  for  her  own 
§ak$.  To  emancipate  her  from  despot- 
ism and  anarchy  which  are  plunging 
her  eight  million  people  into  barbarism ; 
and  we  should  do  it  for  the  good  of  the 
world.  The  realms  of  our  regenerating 
fire  should  be  poured  into  her  bosom. 
She  should  be  dragged  up  from  degra- 
dation, and  rafsed  into  the  constellation 
of  free  States.  This  is  the  work  our 
Republic  has  yet  to  do.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  statesmenship  to  determine  the 
manner  of  its  accomplishment." 

This  exordium  of  National  De- 
mocracy, on  its  mission  to  a  prom- 
ised inheritance,  was  foreshadowed 
by  Don  Onis  in  his  remonstrances 
on  Jackson's  invasions  of  Florida. 
With  great  truthfulness,  and  fisr 
seeing  philosophy  did  the  Caatil- 


ian  Don  admonish  the  Puritan 
Adams  on  the  dan^rs  of  bringing 
Mexico  and  its  golden  trophies,  or 
with  their  temptations  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Under  the  pretence  of  a  spiritual 
propa^andism  and  the  promptings 
of  a  higher  political  morality,  one 
Senator  in  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  gravely  proposes  **the 
forcible  entry"  of  a  "protectorate" 
over  the  domain,  and  the  spoiling  of 
already  depleted  and  humiliated 
Mexico.  At  the  very  hour  that 
the  vanquisher  of  Santa  Anna,  in- 
heriting the  virtues  of  the  conquer- 
ed, vociferates  on  Mexican  degen- 
eracy and  disorder,  and  on  the  sol- 
emn obligation  on  a  purified,  and 
^inevitable  destiny"  commonality, 
to  shield  Mexico  from  "despotism 
and  anarchy,"  there  is  heard  from 
another  quarter  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
in  tones  no  less  loud  and  defiant, 
such  admissions  as  these : 

"We  speak  of  the  corruptions  of  Mex- 
ico, of  Spain,  of  France,  and  other  gov- 
ernments, with  a  great  deal  of  truth,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts  J  but  from  my 
experience  and  observation,  which  hare 
been  somewhat  extensive,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve to-day,  there  is  as  corrupt  a  gov- 
ernment under  the  heavens  as  these 
United  States. 

Mr.  Hale.— Nor  I  either. 

Several  Senators. — I  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  Toombs. — And  most  of  all  its  cor- 
ruption is  in  the  legislative  department. 

Another  of  the  Conscript  Fathers 
in  the  Federal  Senate,  appeals  to 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
to  pluck  this  last  jewel  from  the 
Spanish  crown,  and  to  bring  the 
gem  of  the  Antilles,  like  Kansas 
and  Utah,  within  the  "squatter  sov- 
ereignty" harmonies  of  an  over- 
shadowing federation.  A  diploma- 
cy "for  soothing,  and  not  ofiending 
Gastilian  pride"  is  sarcastically  rec- 
ommended; and  exposures  made 
in  the  councils  of  the  republic,  of 
a  determined  policy  for  territorial 
expansioM,  humbling  and  insulting, 
instead  of  fraternizing  in  the  spint 
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of  a  kindred  ndghbourfaood — witlt 
offered  reciprocationB  of  political 
confidence  of  an  enlightened  oono- 
merce — and  the  humanizing  civil- 
ization of  social  intercourse  and 
commercial  exchanges  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  lahor.  Toleration,  civil 
and  religious ;  free  trade ;  moderate 
taxation ;  subserviency  of  the  roon- 
ied  power  to  State ;  no.  debt ;  and 
strict  construction  of  the  constitu- 
tion, have  lost  their  morali  abroad, 
in  the  overshadowing  home  policy 
of  politicians  for  *^place  and  the 
spoils,'*  of  antagonizing  sections  for 
supremacy  of  power  and  patronage, 
and  of  mystifying  statesmanship  in 
our  foreign  relations,  united  with  Uie 
vulgarisms  of  a  domestic  and  ultra 
radicalism.  The  enthusiasm  of  re- 
generating States,  of  struggling  re- 
publics in  the  new  school  of  Anglo 
American  toleration,  have  thus  b^ 
paralyzed  abroad,  and  superstition 
and  fanaticism  retain  their  ascend- 
ancy. 

These  readings  from  our  political 
institutes ;  these  chronicles  of  dis- 
ruptions and  disagreements  on  the 
guarantees  for  harmony  and  equal- 
ity in  our  political  system,  have  all 
proved  enigmatical  and  bewilder- 
ing to  the  younger  American  Re- 
publics, inspired  into  a  nervous  ex- 
istence by  the  "Northern  lighf* 
"  These  ignesfatui^  in  the  obscuri- 
ties of  a  political  swamp,  have  proven 
greater  impediments  to  the  ad- 
vancement, through  the  labyrinths 
of  a  gloomy  superstition  to  tolera- 
tion and  self-government  in  Mexico, 
than  the  bigoted  and  hitherto  un- 
subdued opposition,  rooted  in  a  long 
darkened  domain.  While  they  have 
alarmed  and  discouraged  the  weaker 
element,  the  Liberal^  in  Mexico, 
struggling  for  the  mastery,  they  have 
greatly  confirmed  the  stronger — 
the  c^lutBy  in  the  argument  pre- 
sented, that  the  United  States  have 
not  yet  consummated  self-coptrol 
at  home,  or  been  consistent  in  their 


own  declarations  of  non-intarreiitixiD 
beyond  the  political  moral  of  ber 
own  teachings  abroad,  but  have  de- 
clined into  a  political  ofganizaticB 
for  territorial  affgrandisement,  stim- 
ulating intemaranarr.hy  in  the  di* 
visions  of  the  spoils.  Tlie  long  pro* 
tracted  and  heated  agitations  in 
the  States,  Fesisting  federal  usorpft- 
tion  of  supremacy,  without  approx- 
imating to  harmony  in  our  q^stem, 
every  compromise  only  stimulating 
to  new  issues.  The  Kansas  embrog- 
lio,  with  that  of  Utah,  have  all  t^ 
come  in  Mexico  as  much  subjectB 
of  retort,  on  the  ^terings  of  our 
free  institutions  of  law  and  obedi* 
ende,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  bayonet,  as  their  unadjustme&t 
of  hearth  feuds,  between  the  over 
contending  elements  in  civil  socie- 
ty— absolutism  and  liberty,  power 
and  freedom,  governors  and  gov- 
erned. These  are,  however,  the  an- 
tagonisms of  civilization  and  ^e 
social  bond^,which,like  the  attractive 
and  repulsive  influences  of  oar  so- 
lar system,  when  well  poised,  pre- 
serve harmony  in  the  revolutions 
around  a  common  center.  Hus 
was  considered  the  triumph  of  die 
American  Revolution,  in  our  admi- 
rably balanced  governments,  Ikt 
common  law  of  ages,  for  the  guard* 
ianship  of  British  liberty;  the 
bequest  of  our  Lycui^roses,  with 
the  solemn  injunction,  touch  it  not 
— mutilate  or  compromise  it  not, 
until  the  framers  should  see  fit  to 
return  on  earth,  to  amend  or  ob* 
literate.  The  spirit  of  our  patriot 
forefathers  would  seem  to  be  on  its 
descent,  to  revise  and  consummate 
a  regeneration,  more  in  harmony 
than  the  first  essay  with  a  mill^i- 
nium,  "of  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  among  nationalities  and  feder- 
ations." This  was  the  supposed 
Anglo  Saxon  mission  on  a  new 
continent,  which  should  have  been 
consummated  here  in  the  qnrit 
which  directed  it,  before  outride 
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ignomee  and  barbamm  are  aiiath* 
•maticed  for  hariiig  faltered  hi  the 
fidth.    TheUnitedStatee reared  the 
beacon  light  to  the  American  port 
of  refbce,  but  our  hkrbor  of  vannted 
safety  nas  proven  as  insecure  and 
agitated,  as  those  deserted  bj  nav^ 
i^itors  in  search  of  a  home  and  a 
a  resting  place.    An  ancient  ally 
was  first  inspired  on  the  voyage  to 
equalise  the  supremacy  of  power, 
and  to  reconcile  the  conflicts  of  in- 
terest among  those  who  were  the 
soljects  of  oppression  and  wrong. 
In  a  desperate  navigation  throng 
seas  of  blood;  in  an  inspired  cru- 
sade to  the  tomb  of  Washington ; 
lightened  by  the  blaze  of  propa- 
guidism,  France  has  had  to  return 
to  her  ancient  absolutism;  and  al- 
though "Hhe  agonv  remains,"  she 
no  longer  reposes  m  the  bosom  of 
her  legitimate  monarchs.    France 
now  rusticates  in  a  military  despot- 
im.    But  this  calm  of  power  has 
brought  no  political  healing  balm 
to  modem  Gilead.    Already  in  the 
midst  of  the  feasts  and  fiites  of  tri- 
umph, has  the  lightning  flashed 
from  the  point  of  the  enthusiast's 
dirk,  and  the  explosions  of  the  tor- 
pedo soudded  another  disruption 
Oetween  the  centripetal  and  cen- 
trifugal elements  of  discord  in  the 
harmonies  of  political   societv. — 
Theve  have  been  no  invocations, 
however,  fW>m  *^  National  Democ- 
racy*' to  the  rescue  of  an  early  ally 
''from   anarchy    and    barbarism.'' 
Its  sympathies  seemed  reserved  for 
the  viigin  soil,  which  has  "so  blas- 
phemed in  the  growth  of  liberhr." 
"It  is  for  Mexico,"  that  the  spirit 
of  redemption  must  be  re-awaken- 
ed,  and  in  the  act,  theXTnited  States 
redeem  a  new  bom  Republic"    As- 
tec  is  still  in  her  heaves  and  her 
throes  for  political    r^neration, 
but  with  the  incubus  of  a  subduing 
superstition,  and  of  a  spiritual  pow- 
er, for  centuries  darkening  the  Land, 
unsympathked  with,  and  not  en- 


couraged by  those  who  first  gave 
the  i  nspiration.  Like  its  volcanoes, 
the  isflaming  fire  of  liberty  within, 
can  only  cast  its  lava  on  the  sur- 
face; in  the  intervals  of  the  ex- 
haustions of  successive  eraptions 
that  have  continued  for  thirty  years 
on  a  still  barren  soil.  The  se^  has 
been  sown  broadcast — but  Satan  is 
ever  vigilant,  when  the  husbandmen 
slumber.  That  the  internal  fires  of 
Mexican  redemption  are  not  yet 
quenched  by  the  chilling  frosts  of 
bigotry  and  despotism,  that  ever 
whiten  her  snow  capped  mountains; 
that  her  volcanoes  still  bebh  out 
their  burning  lava  on  every  exciting 
occasion,  are  evidences  that  the 
torches  of  citnl  and  conservative 
eonMtitutian  freedom  in  Mexico, 
still  bum  brightly.  And  if  aided 
by  a  sister  Republic,  which  in  all 
its  relations  to  neighbours,  is  giving 
'Hhe  lie  to  her  earlier  inspirations 
andproiessions,"  liberty  and  equal- 
ity, order  and  harmony,  would  nave 
been  as  well  established  in  Mexico 
as  in  the  United  States,  into  whose 
school,  Mexico  indiscreetly  essayed 
a  humble  introduction.  But  though 
engaged  in  a  common  cause,  and  a 
new  continent  of  our  own,  "  the 
asylum  of  oppressed,  and  persecu- 
ted humanity,"  equally  interested 
in  establishing  a  system  of  uni- 
versal toleration  in  the  Americas ; 
though  in  fearful,  and  uneoual  con- 
flict with  the  opposing  and  vindic- 
tive enemy,  backed  by  Europe,  and 
with  the  divineinfalKbility  of  Church 
and  State  anchored  in  the  country, 
has  not  received  fW>m  any  adminis- 
traUon  of  tiie  United  States,  one 
sympathizine  demonstration  favor- 
able to  the  liberal  triumph  in  Mex- 
ico. Amid  the  shrieks  for  freedom 
which  are  still  echoed  on  the  fall 
of  eveiy  Kosciusko,  this  episode 
on  American  diplomacy  in  Mexican 
revolutions,  is  important  to  ^cplain 
the  outside  impediments  to  an  ear- 
lier triumph,  of  the  liberal  and  tol- 
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erant,  in  their  goveromeBt  It  hat 
been  four  or  fi?e  times  in  the  ascend- 
ant, and  in  recognized  suprtmacj 
at  home,  aa  well  as  abroad,  and 
might  now  have  escaped  ''as  a  re- 
proach to  free  commonwealths,''  had 
the  United  States  sought  on  terms 
of  equality,  those  enlightened  rela- 
tions of  neighbourhood  and  recipro- 
cal intercourse,  which  would  have 
proven  stronger  bonds  of  union, 
than  the  presumptuous  attempts  to 
overshadow  and  dragoon  into  an- 
nexation and  protectorates.  But 
the  hallucination  of  home  policy — 
sectional  supremacy  and  sectional 
subserviency^  has  been  insinuated 
into  the  diplomacy  with  our  near^ 
est  and  most  distracted  neighbor. 
No  statesmanship  has  been  mani- 
fested in  any  of  the  relations  sought 
with  Mexico ;  no  reciprocations  of 
an  enlightened  commerce  treated 
for;  no  generous  rivalry  in  enter- 
prises, stimulating  the  advance- 
ment of  both,  to  prosperity  and  se- 
curity; but  like  the  plantation 
States  of  our  own  Federation,  Mex- 
ican mines  were  too  tempting  to 
*Hhe  cupidity  of  unprincipled  pov- 
erty," to  treat  with  the  possessors 
as  equah  or  neighbours.  Envoys 
were  lowered  into  land  jobbers  for 
domain,  or  into  agents  and  attor- 
neys to  negotiate  the  speculations 
of  loafing  Americans,  seeking  con- 
tracts in  the  purlieus  of  the  palace; 
countenanced  by  Secretaries  of  State 
and  endorsed  by  feed  Attorney  Gen- 
erals and  confidential  Messengers, 
to  keep  envoys  loyal  to  their  degra- 
ded vocation. 

That  the  liberal  and  reforming 
element  among  the  antagonisms 
for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rule  in 
Mexico  has  not  been  crushed ;  that 
it  is  still  inspired  and  progressive 
amid  temporary  defeats  and  disap- 
pointments, may  be  more  clearly 
proved  by  a  brief  recurrence  to  the 
revolutionary  history  of  Mexico, 
detaUing  the  difficulties  and  imped- 


iments to  a  more  perfect 
mation  and  triumpa. 

The  revolution  in  M^oo  did 
not  originate  with  the  liberation  of 
tlie  subject  from  despotic  rule;  it 
began  in  the  desire  for  eomtinental 
independence — for  a  government  in 
the  new  world,  under  native  offidsis, 
independent  of  Spain.  The  vision 
of  individual  lib^y  bad  not  thea 
shed  its  light  on  the  benighted  sub- 
jects of  an  absolute  mcmarohy,  in- 
doctrinated in  the  dogma,  for  cen- 
turies, that  governments^  temporal 
and  spiritual^  were  of  divine  insti- 
tution. With  no  appreciation  of 
personal  freedom,  beyond  what  their 
Viceroys,  the  church  of  Guada- 
lupe graciously  extended,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  social  liberty,  tnns- 
cending  that  meted  out  in  Protest- 
ant America ;  and  cleansed  of  their 
sins  whenever  the  visitations  of  con* 
science  prompted  confesdon;  pe^ 
feotiy  contented  with  their  doroestio 
condition,  they  bowed  in  humilify 
to  their  Pope  and  King,  and  only 
strack  against  Spanish  claims  for 
**plaoe  and  spoil."  The  issue  foe 
Mexico,  was  severance  from  Spain — 
a  seperate  gem  in  the  crown  of  the 
monarch,  not  to  be  overshadowed 
by  the  other  jewels  of  Gastilisa 
power.  In  the  beginning  of  these 
revulsions^  which  still  distract  Mex- 
ico, there  was  no  renunciation  of 
alliance  to  Ferdinand  and  the 
Pope,  whose  viceserency  from  Ood 
was  regarded  with  all  Uie  saored- 
ness  of  bigoted  believers  in  the  fidtL 
The  attempt  of  Napoleon  at  that 
period,  to  overshadow  kingdoms 
and  dynasties,  and  bring  them  with- 
in the  confederation  of  the  Freaoh 
Empire;  treachery  towards  Ferdi- 
nand, and  the  substitution  of  his 
brother  Joseph  in  Uie  kingdom  of 
Spain,  were  not  without  their  inflo- 
ence  on  these  trans-Atlantic  mote- 
ments;  to  save  Ferdinand  for  Mex- 
ico, and  Mexico  for  the  legitimate 
heir  to  the  realm  of  Ferdinand  and 
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Isabella.  In  evidence  of  this,  the 
explodonsin  Mexico  were  first  heard 
from  the  Monastery.  Hidalgo  and 
Morelos,  two  priests  in  the  church 
of  Guadalupe,  struck  the  organ 
noteefor  Mexican  Independence.  All 
their  manifestoes  breathed  nou^fht 
but  a  reverentia]  allegiance  to  King 
and  Pope.  But  the  church  of  Guad- 
alupe, with  the  temporalites  of  the 
Viceroy,  had  become  restive  under 
the  exclucaon  of  natives  from  place 
and  dUHnetkn  in  church  and  State; 
and  distrustful  of  the  swarms  of 
Italian  and  Spanish  funictionaries 
settling  like  drones  on  the  hives  of 
production,  they  cheerfully  extend- 
ed homage,  but  demanded  the  just- 
ice of  eaual  participation  in  the 
profits  or  sulK>rdinate  place  and 
spdl.  This  initiatory,  however,  was 
an  indication  that  the  light  of  re- 
form was  beginning  to  shed  its  dim 
vision  on  benighted  Mexico,  to  the 
cUnMter^  as  well  as  the  prUon-hoiue, 
These  two  Priests  moved  forward 
with  accelerated  velocity,  in  sub- 
duing and  expelling  Spanish  influ- 
ence and  absorption.  The  assem- 
bled hordes  of  devotees  which  gath- 
ered at  their  summons,  as  to  a  feast 
or  a  mass,  swept  every  interior  gar- 
rison of  Spaniards  from  their  posts. 
Priests  were  in  command  of  every 
division  of  the  Revolutionary  Army. 
At  this  crisis,  *^he  gallant  young 
Mina,"  who  begun  the  insurrection 
in  the  province  of  Navarre,  on  the 
French  invasions  of  Spain,  sweeping 
like  a  tempest  from  the  mountain 
tops,  the  insulted  province  of  his 
nativity  and  allegiance,  to  the  veiv 
gates  of  Pampeluna,  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  treacheries  of  dvil  war, 
had,  in  his  turn,  to  yield  to  the 
overwhelming  military  deluge  of  a 
modem  Gengiscan.  Flying  before 
the  tornado  of  French  propagand- 
ism,  but  not  subdued  or  dismayed, 
the  youn^  enthusiast  sought  the 
rescue  of  Mexico,  before  the  storm 
that  had  exploded  on  ancient  Gas- 


tile  should  reach  the  shores  of 
Aztec.  Received  with  open  arms 
by  those  whom  he  went  to  deliver, 
he  swept  like  a  torrent  through  the 
plains  of  Northern  Mexico,  and  from 
the  heights  of  San  Luis  de  Potoriy 
demonstrated  on  Uie  capital  of  de- 
liverance. In  the  exultation,  how- 
ever, and  enthusiasm  of  successes, 
unveiling  in  his  manifestoes  the 
cause  for  civil  and  religious  tolera- 
tion in  which  he  had  so  zealously 
engaged,  he  paralyzed  the  arm  of 
the  church,  and  was  trailed  by  a 
betraying  jealous  priesthood,(Padre 
Torres,  in  the  lead)  to  the  immol*-' 
tion  of  himself  and  inspired  follow- 
ers. This  sowinff  of  the  seeds  of 
religious  and  civil  liberty  in  a  soil 
preparing  to  receive  it,  soon  reared 
up  young  plants  of  various  produc- 
tion. It  was  the  Syren  chant  of 
these  refreshing  and  new  ideas^  en- 
gravened  on  the  trunk  <^  National 
Independence,  the  vision  of  a  new 
creation  that  inspired  Victoria,  San- 
ta Anna,  Alvarez,  and  a  host  of 
young  untutored  deniocracy,  into 
a  revolution,  that  threatened  to 
convulse  unprepared  Mexico,  with 
the  anarchy  of  tne  Red  Republican* 
ism  of  illumined  France.  At  thia 
alarming  crisis,  Iturbedie,  a  native 
of Mexico,but  an  officer  of  distinction 
in  the  Spanish  service,  was  invoked 
to  throw  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Revolution;  to  arrest  the  threat- 
ening political  hurricane,  and  direct 
it  on  the  center  calm  of  National 
Independence;  in  the  Uiree ^t<aran« 
tees  of  churchy  army,  and  mUiw 
population  as  the  controlling  ele- 
ments of  power  in  a  Constitutional 
Empire. 

This  work  of  reconciliation  was 
soon  consummated,  (Ferdinand  ob- 
stinately refusing  to  pass  his  legiti- 
mate claim  to  the  crown  of  Mexico, 
as  an  inheritance  to  a  younger 
branch  of  his  family,)  in  the  coro- 
nation and  triumphal  march  of 
Iturbedie,  at  the  head  of  ^^the  army 
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of  th$  thne  guarantees J^  on  the  27 th 
September,  1821-22,  into  the  cap- 
ital  as  Emperor.  The  period  was 
brief,  however,  before  the  seeds  of 
civil  and  constitutional  liberty  be- 
gan to  rc^rminate  in  the  well-far- 
rowed  soil  of  Mexico.  The  plow- 
inga,though  imperfect,  had  stirred  on 
the  sur&oe  the  natural  elements  of 
conflicting  vegetations  wad  growth. 
The  Empire  of  Iturbedie  soon  crrnn- 
bled  before  a  Constitutional  Federa- 
tion; an  attempted  imitation  of 
the  model,  "in  the  Patent  Office  of  a 
neighbouring  Republic"  The  Oe- 
iiars  of  Lebaunon  were  smothered  in 
ihechapparel  ^tares  of  the  fields- 
covering  the  land.  The  churoh 
of  Guadalupe,  however,  had  to 
be  recognised  in  all  the  poten- 
Uality  afa  unit  (Protestantism  ex- 
cluded) before  that  political  insti- 
tute could  be  received,  ratified,  and 
organized  under,  by  the  constituent 
assembly,  *^e  Conscript  Fathers" 
of  a  new  Republic.  Victoria,  who 
had  been  most  prominent  in  the 
early  animations  of  liberty  in  Mexi- 
co, but  who,  after  the  triumph  of 
the  Empire,  had,  like  a  wounded 
lion,  been  hunted  by  vindictive  pur- 
suers in  the  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  he  had  taken  refuge, 
was  withdrawn  from  his  seclusion, 
and  proclaimed  first  Prerident  of 
this  new-bom  Commonwealth. — 
Rude  and  uneducated,  he  was  a 
model  in  the  instincts 'for^  Kadseal- 
ausirkpursuit  of  liberty  and  equality ^ 
tiiat  would  not  have  suffered  in  the 
oomparison  vrith  the  more  tutored 
and  equally  ardent  patriots  that 
struck  for  its  initiation  in  Ae  An- 
glo American  Federation.  Igno- 
rant of  the  worinngs  of  the  instru- 
ment placed  in  his  charge  in  this 
first  advance  of  the  liberal  party 
to  a  participation  in  the  powers  of 
government,  the  manu^K^tures  not 
comprehending  its  elements,  or 
penetradngitsimperfections;  it  was 
not  extraordinajy  Aat  this  admis- 


sion of  Church  and  State  into  emud- 
ity  in  the  Constitation,  should  have 
hung  up  'Hhe  inheritimoe  of  free> 
dom"  to  Mexico,  in  an  eedesiastied 
Court  of  Chancery  forihelastthir^ 
years;  while  the  issues  for  decren 
alternate  between  oonflictingp{ajit« 
and  temporary  eomnUssions,  in  the 
occupation  and  the  enjoyment  Tks 
conflicts  between  the  central  and 
distributing  powers,  under  oursjps- 
tem,  where  hberalism  is  supposed 
to  be  roost  potent,  centralism  ksi 
alternated  in  the  govemm^t  fonr 
times  against  seven,  and  in  thii 
enthusiastic  and  radical  age  of  squst* 
ter  sovereignty,  the  Slack  Re- 
publican heirs  ojf  Blue  Light  Fede^ 
aHsm,  fore^adow  a  fifih  triumpk 
While  penning  this  article,  (t^th* 
out  adverting  to  past  dramas  at  dee- 
tions  and  "^gulations"  in  Baldmors, 
Boston,  Eainsas,Louisville,  San  Frm- 
cisco,  and  in  the  very  Capital  that 
bears  the  name  of  Washington,) 
intelligence  fh>m  New  Orleans,Utah, 
and  the  fomace  of  discord,  Kansas, 
sound  the  alarm  bells  of  renewed 
and  animated  conflicts  and  riots 
between  free-soil  and  pro-slavery, 
Mormonism  and  Enow^  Nothings; 
and  all  the  isms,  which  for  the  bat 
thirty  years  have  been  the  stimnti 
to  disquiet,  distrust,  and  sanguinafj 
strifes  in  sections  and  neigfaboQ^ 
hoods;  while  similar  scenes  (bat 
more  farcical  than  serious)  in  Mex- 
ico, have  so  excited  the  reprehei- 
sions  of  political  sympathisers,  ss 
to  be  considered  the  mvitation  to 
national  democracy,  for  the  gotf- 
dianship  of  a  protectorate. 

The  last  triumph  of  the  Kbeni 
and  constitutional  party  und^  the 
plan  of  Ayutta,  Alvarez  in  the  lesd, 
accomplished  die  greatest  advaoes 
to  an  ultimatum  in  civil  and  roK- 
gious  toleration  in  the  sepera^tmfi 
Church  from  State.  But  too  aiiidi 
zeal  among  the  enthusiasts  forfih* 
erty,  had  made  them  mad  in  a  wsr 
against  the  most  potential  inflaeoce 
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of  Ooadalope.  The  oharm  of  the 
temper  to  tke  betrayers  of  the  faith 
— Comonfort  proved  the  Judas;  and 
the  triple  alliance  of  Franoe,  &ig^ 
land  and  Spain,  turned  up  the  trump 
in  this  sucoessfol  game.  Comon- 
fort betrayed  the  cause  he  had  en- 
listed in,  and  his  fidelity  to  Alvares; 
while  Zoulouaga,  his  subsidized 
bayonet,  but  the  seertt  agent  of  Eu-^ 
repeoH  diplomacy^  and  Lieutenant 
of  Santa  Anna,  in  his  turn,  betrayed 
Comonfort  The  Foreign  Diplo- 
mats on  the  expulsion  of  the  con- 
stituent assembly  of  the  Republic, 
with  the  functionaries  of  govern- 
ment, ezultinffly  recognised  Zou- 
louaga as  theTocum  tenens  of  abso- 
hU%$m  in  the  center,  until  Santa 
Anna  can  arrive  to  daim  a  reinher- 
iUnce.  That  the  United  Sutes 
should  have,  in  the  precipitate  rec- 
ognition of  Zoulouaga,  and  before 
a  ringle  State  of  the  Republic  had 
acquiesced  in  the  usurpation,  thus 
joined  in  the  conspiracy  against  the 
ConstitutioBal  Covemment,  and  in 
cofUraitention  cfour  Umg  deUrminmi 
poUey  of  non-intervention^  is  a  mys- 
tery in  its  diplomacy  that  has  not 
yet  been  explained.  It  has  by  this 
act,  however,  co-operated  with  Eu- 
rope in  su^>ending  the  progress  of 
liberal  government  in  Mexico ;  and 
is  an  advance  to  the  recolonization 
of  the  land  of  Astec,  in  a  restored 
Ftetfroy,  or  in  a  Intimate  man- 
arek  from  the  ancient  ffouee  of  Cae- 
Hie.  Christiana  has  a  second  daugh- 
ter ;  and  a  young  aspiring  shoot 
from  the  trunk  of  Napoleon,  may 
seek  to  be  engrafted  on  a  Ferdinand 
bod,  that  is  to  restore  an  ifncient 
dynasty  to  one  of  its  Viceroyaldes  in 
America.  That  France  still  medi- 
tates die  overahadowing  of  Mexico 
mder  the  wings  of  the  French 
eagle — and  has  more  recently 
tnnied  its  searching  and  ambitions 
eyes  on  the  inviting  game  in  Cen- 
tral America,  needs  no  diplomacy 


to  penetrate.  That  the  Constitu- 
tional Gk>vemment  in  Mexico  has 
not  yet  surrendered;  that  it  still 
remains  embodied,  and  may  soon 
recover  its  capital,  is  more  probable 
than  that  Santa  Anna  will  venture  to 
reclaim  it  with  the  powerful  and 
animated  opposition  to  his  return.  If 
he  is  restored  to  power,  or  to  an 
abtolute  agency  for  the  higher  ob- 
jects  and  triumphs  of  legitimate  dee* 
potiem,  it  will  be  accomplished  by 
the  combined  bayonets  of  France, 
Enffland  and  Spain,  to  preserve 
Cuba  to  the  latter,  and  to  stay  the 
further  ^aggressions"  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  on  Mexico,  or  other  of 
the  South  American  Republics.-— 
The  suppression  of  the  slave  trade; 
the  seaorch  and  visitation  of  vessels 
to  detect  the  criminality,  may  be 
the  beacon>  lights  to  a  more  ffeneral 
conflagration  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico—£e  American  Black  Sea — to 
preaerve  its  Sevastopol  and  Crimea 
from  a  Russian  grasp.  The  sym- 
pathies of  the  United  States  to- 
wards Mexico  should  be  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Monroe  manifesto, 
which  declared,  thirty  years  ago, 
that  "our  government  could  not 
look  with  indifference  on  attempts 
from  Europe  to  recolonixe  in  Amer- 
ica." The  version  of  National  De- 
mocracy, that  this  was  designed  as 
a  guarantee  of  a  reservation  of  the 
spoil  at  the  ^per  time,  for  a  neigh- 
bour's cupidity,  partakes  more  of 
the  delusion  of  tne  politician,  than 
the  philosophy  of^  the  Virginia 
Statesman.  More  enlarged  was  this 
political  dogma  of  the  Virginia 
school — ^Mr.  Monroe's  manifesto  was 
a  reaffirmation  of  *^  noninterven- 
tion^— with  the  internal  affiurs  of 
nations  and  States. 

The  great  conservative  element 
of  republicaniem  and  equality  in 
our  Federation  ;  in  its  application 
to  seperate  nationalities,  it  was  the 
declaration  of  the  United  States, 
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that  wbile  she  would  sacredlj  ob- 
serve it  in  all  her  relations  with 
other  powers,  she  could  not  be  in« 
different  to  its  infra<Hions  by  for- 
eign commonwealths  towards  those 
under  a  sy$tem  of  self-govemment 
of  their  own  in  the  Americas. — 
Whether  the  occasion  has  not  ar- 
rived which  demands  the  applica- 
tion in  Mexico,  deserves  the  serious 
consideration  of  this  government 
It  is  a  dangerous  dogma,  however, 
to  declare  in  this  Proration,  that 
has  its  own  domestic  tribulations 
to  quiet ;  that  *Hhe  disruptions  and 
d^radations''  in  a  neighbouring 
and  unsettled  community  become 
an  obligation  to  oast  the  shield  of 
conquest,  or  a  forced  protectorate 
over  her  infirmities.  **  If  statesmen- 
ship"  should  be  invoked  to  deter- 
mine ^*the  manner  of  this  accom- 
plishment," the  mode  and  measure 
of  relief  to  a  suffering  and  abused 
State,  the  response  would  be,  ^leave 
Mexico  alont^  and  enforce  these 
relations  on  the  other  foreign  dis- 
turbers of  her  domestic  tranquilities. 
They  have  been  stimulated  more 
by  outside  interference,  than  fire 
hearth  feuds — and  tbeUnited  States 
has  had  her  full  share  in  the  insti- 
gation. Mexico  is  best  acquainted 
with  the  apples  of  discord  and  dis- 
order in  her  system.  What  are 
the  antagonising  interests  and  dis- 
cordant elements  in  her  political 
society  to  be  reconciled  ?  In  these 
she  is  much  less  a  unit ;  her  civil 
breaches  are  wider,  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  repair  than  those  which  dis- 
turbed the  United  States  when  she 
cast  off  British  dependence,  and 
claimed  a  self-government  of  their 
own.  In  her  weaknesses,  however, 
she  had  to  invoke  the  succor  of  a 
powerful  ally ;  and  LaFayettes,  Stu- 
bens,  Pulaskies  and  Kosciuskos  ral* 
lied  to  the  sacred  cause  to  which 
its  earlier  cis-Atlantic  votaries  had 
pledged  **/(/«,  honor  andybrltin^." 


But  British  liberty,  civil  and  re- 
ligious toleration  had,  in  the  Anwo- 
can  colonies,  been  near  two  ceatn- 
ries  on  the  cialm  journey  of  refona, 
to  the  goal  of  deliverance  and  to- 
umph.    Not  so  with  still  bleedii^ 
Mexico.    It  is  scarce  thirty  yesn 
since  tempted  to  eat  of  the  forbidden 
fruit;  inspiring  in  the  knowledge 
''of  good  and  evil ;"  expelled  from 
her  Eden  where  ignorance  was  con- 
tentment, she  is  still  prc^fresnve  in 
her  near  forty  years'  ioumeyiogs 
through  a  wilderness  of  ideas;  sod 
though  faction  and  dissention  sri- 
tate  m  her  camp  at  Pii^tii,  £e 
promise  is  still  in  sight  if  her  props* 
gandist  neighbour  does  not  oWiffe 
and  eclipse  lU    Though  onward— 
the  cross  and  by-paths  to  advanoe- 
ment  are  rugged ;  blocked  up  bj 
superstition,  and  a  long  subduii^ 
despotism;    and    choked  with  a 
baroarism  of  a  semi-civilized  and 
christianized  caste,  constituting  foil 
five-sixths  of  tiie  entire  populadoa 
of  the  Republic    To  remove  thii 
difficulty  to  the  advancement  sod 
reform  of  a  deluded  Iandj>oputsted 
by  two  distinct  castes,  Topaz  and 
Mbony — the  inferior  greaUy  oat- 
numbering  the  superior — is  full  of 
intricacies,  involving  grave  speculs- 
tions  on  the  influences  this  histoiy 
must  exercise  on  the  destinies  of 
Mtoico.    We  have  incurred  respoa 
sibilities  enough  at  home  to  qaiel, 
on  the  exciting  disagreements  of 
castes,  not  to  charter  Don  Quixotei 
to  more  than  double  them  in  sym- 
pathies for  an  equally  distracted 
neighbour.    In  the  sympathy  sod 
magnanimity  of  kindred  neighbour- 
hood, let  the  United  States  leave 
Mexico  to  work  out  the  problem  of 
her  own  r^neration,  and  in  her 
own  way.    If  she  is  more  fiuniliar 
with  the  bayonet  than  the  hallotAm^ 
it  is  that  she  can  trust  the  first  and 
not  the  Jast ;  or  that,  as  in  the  Uiu- 
ted  States,  the  bayonet  has  bees 
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fband  necessary  to  protect  the  hot-  neighbour  in  its  political  tribula- 

lot.    Leave  Mexico  to  herself,  and  tions. 
spare  to  the  ffenerous  and  enliirht-     ^.       .  .  ,  , 

^peopteffAe. United  SUteS,  i^?LT?:ltaTe^r.'J*Kr,1.*'e'y^/ 

the  reproof  m  the  invocation   of  a  Thy  steps  I  follow  wUh  my  bosom  bare  J' 


FLOWERS  TROM   A   GRATE. 

These  flowers  are  withered  lady !  like  the  hopes 

We  buried  in  the  grave  from  which  they  sprung ; 

Tet  are  the  tokens  precious ;  they  have  voices 

And  sad,  sad  memories  of  the  broken  Past ; 

Oh !  I  could  steep  them  in  my  bitter  tears. 

But  that  the  channels  of  my  grief  are  closed, 

And  dryer  than  their  petals ;  those  whose  hearts 

Have  wept  blood,  seldom  find  their  eyelids  moist 

With  dew  of  softer  sorrow :  from  her  grave 

You  plucked  these  blooms  in  the  soft  summer  dawn  j 

Her  grave  sohose  mould  lies  heavier  on  our  souls^ 

Than  e^er  on  her  sweet  body  ;  God  in  Heaven 

Reward  you  for  the  pure,  impulsive  pity 

To  which  I  owe  these  treasures ;  they  are  dear 

To  memory  as  to  passion,  and  though  dead, 

Are  greener  than  the  sapless  barren  life 

Of  Him  who  wears  them  henceforth  next  his  heart  ! 


DIONEA   MU80IPULA, 

Would  you  learn, 

A  fruitful  lesson  which  shall  keep  your  feet 

From  frequent  danger—study  then  yon  plant, 

The  Dionea  Muscipula — that  vegetable. 

Most  animated,  most  intelligent. 

With  faculty  carnivorous,  whose  instincts  still 

Are  others*  snares. 
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[  Tk4  Hatt  of  a  eountry  house  in  West- 
mortiandy  surrounded  untk  portraits  of 
the  M—^^  family.  ABan  Herbert  and 
JocelfHy  an  old  domestie^  are  seen  stand* 
ing  h/fore  the  likeness  of  a  lady^  young 
and  ufonderfuUffair.] 

Hkrbert. — 
The  canvass  speaks ! 

JOOSLTN. — 

Ave .'  sir,  *ti8  very  like, 
was  she  not  beautiful  ? 

Hkkbbrt. — 
Was  !  yes,  and  is  ; 

She  had  not  lost  one  bloom  when  late  I 
saw  her! 

JOOKLTN. — 

Sir !  she  is  dead ! 
Hbbbkkt. — 

Aye !  so  they  say,  old  man; 

And  yet  I  see  her  nightly— in  my  dreams. 

I  tell  you  that  her  cheek  is  round  and 
fair 

As  summer's  fullness :  that  her  eyes  are 
lustrous ! 

And  she^a  perfect  presence  clasped  in 
lupht! 

Thus  will  she  look  on  resurrection  morn- 
ing. 
JocBLTN,  {aside.) — 

Alms!  poor  gentleman!  how  many  loved 
ner. 

And  loved  her  vainly !  pardon,  sir,  your 
name? 
Hjubket. — 

My  name  is  Allan  Herbert 

JOOSLTN. — 

Herbert !  Herbert ! 

Where  have  I  heard  that  dainty  name 

before?  {musing.) 
Oh!  now  I  have  it !  my  young  mistress, 

sir — 
She  who  is  dead — was  wont  to  read  a 

book— 
A  delicate  gold-edged  volume  that  I'm 

sure 
Bore  some  such  name  within  it;  she 

would  sit 
Beneath  yon  grape-vine  trellis  towards 

the  South, 
(This  window,  sir,  commands  it,)  and 

for  hours. 
Nay,  days,  bend  o'er  her  favorite  pages ; 

once 
She  left  the  book  behind  her,  and  I  saw 
Its  leaves  were  drenched  with  tears — 

Hkrbbrt. — 
Where  is  it  now  ? 
That  book  your  mistress  loved  ?  let  me 

behold  it! 


JoCKLtlf.— 

In  sooth,  sir,  I  have  never  seen  itsinee: 
Or— if  I  have  {hesitating)  it  lies  beyond 
our  reach. 
Hsbbket — 
What  meanest  thou  f 

JOCKLTN. — 

I  mean  that  while  she  lav 
Decked  for  her  burial,  whilst  I  stood  be- 
side her, 
Looking  my  last  upon  her  trmnqail  fet- 

tures. 
The  robe  or  death  was  fluttered  by  the 

wind. 
— A  low  saa  wailing  wind  that  swept 

aside 
The  drapery  for  a  moment :  and  I  marked 
The  glimmer  of  the  gold-edged  pages 

plaoed 
Right  on  her  bosom ; — master !  yon  sre 

pale. 
You  tremble !  I  have  rudely  touched  the 

spring 
Of  some  deep-eeated  sorrow. 

Hsbbbbt. — 
Yes !  old  man, 

A  sorrow  most  unlike  to  common  grieft. 
That  pass  like  clouds  or  shadows ;  mioe 

is  mingled 
With  the  dark  hues  of  treachery  aid 

remorse, 
A  rayless  blank  eclipse  through  which  I 

wander 
Accursed  and  hopeless :  aometimes  ia  a 

vision 
Comes  the  sweet  face  of  her  I  foolly 

wronged 
And  stabs  me  with  a  smile. 

JoCBLTlf. — 

Did'st  wrong  her,  sir, 
Did'st  wrong  my  lady  % 

Hkkbxbt. — 
Lead  me  to  the  grave, 
I  know  'tis  near  at  hand. 

JOOBLTM, — 

The  grave !  what  grave ! 
Moreover  if  you  ¥rronged  her — 

Hbrbbrt. — 
If  I  wronged  her! 
Why  dost  thou  uunt  me  with  it!  thou 

on  earth, 
With  Mercy  still  beside  thee !  I,  in  heU? 

JoOKLTN. — 

Madman ! 

Hsrbket. — 
I   am    not  mad,   my  friend!  but  only 

wretched ; 
Once  more  I  pray  thee,  show  me  where 
she  sleeps. 
Jocxlth. — 
I  must  obey  him ;  this  way,  follow  me ! 
[EseufU.] 
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[A  forest— Deep  in  the  shade  a  single 
monument  appeare  covered  with  vnld 
fiowere  and  roeee,"] 

Hkrbskt. — Aione. — 
Tia  fit  she  should   be  buried  in  this 

place. 
So  fragrant  and  so  peaceful !    Oh !  my 

love! 
Thon  hast   grown  dull  of  hearing ;    I 

may  call, 
Till  the  lone  echoes  shiver  with  thy 

name, 
Thou  wilt  not  heed  me ;  dust !  dust ! 

dust  indeed ! 
And  thou — more  glorious  than  the  morn- 
ing star, 
More  tender  than  the  love-light  of  the 

eve  J 
They  tell  me  thou  shalt  rise  again,  Christ's 

bride. 
Not  mine— most  beautiful,  yet  changed; 
Perchance  I  shall  not  know  thee,  or  per- 
chance 
The  human  love  which  made  thine  eyes 

like  Heaven, 
— My  Heaven  of  hope  and  worship-shall 

be  lost 
In  some  diviner  splendor !  all  is  hushed ! 
No  smallest  whisper  trembles  gently 

up 
From  the  deep  grave  to  soothe  me ;  'tis 

in  vain 
I  agonize  in  thought ;  eternal  Nature, 
She  whom    I   once  called  **  mother," 

wears  an  aspect 
Callous  and  pitiless ;  I  fain  would  solve 
This  terrible  mystery  that  weighs  down 

my  soul 
With  night-mare  fancies ;— let  me  die  in 

peace, 
O!  God!    and  if  I  may  not   see   her 

more 
Through  all   the   long  eternities,   nor 

hoar 
Her  voice  of  pitying  pardon,  let  me 

rest 
Next  to  some  stream  of  Lethe,  and  re- 
pose 
In  everlasting  slumber ! 


[Enter  Joeefyn,'] 

JOCELTN. — 

Come !  let  us  hence !  the  darkness  creeps 

upon  us; 
See,  sir,  there's  not  a  spark  of  sunset 

left 
In  all  the  fading  West. 

HXEBEET. — 

Well!  what  of  that? 

I  live  in  darkness ;  the  light  burns  my 

spirit, 
It  mocks  and  tortures  me ;  begone,  I  say, 
And  leave  me  to  the  dismal  shade  thou 

fearest. 

JOCKLTN. — 

Grood,  sir!  be  counselled!  stay  ndt  in 

the  wood ! 
Your  eye  is  troubled,  and  your  visage 

weary  J 
'Tis  a  rash  venture. 

Herbert. — 
Sooth  to  say,  I  thank  thee; 
Thou  could'st  not  serve  long  in  the 

household  bless'd 
By  her  most  merciful  presence,  and  not 

catch 
Some  tenderness  of  temper;  take  my 

thanks ; 
Yet  will  I  stay  in  this  same  dreary  wood, 
And  watch  UDtil  the  night  is  overpast. 

JoCELYff. — 

Thou'lt  find  it  lonely. 

Herbert. — 
Oh !  I  have  my  thoughts, 
A  stirring  company  that  never  slumber. 

JoCELTN. — 

Why,  worse  and  worse !  I've  heard  such 

restless  thoughts 
Engender  a  sore  sickness ! 

Herbert. — 
Of  the  mind; 

Yet  is  my  case  already  desperate. 
Past  healing  and  past  comfort ;  go  thy 

way 
Thou  kind  old  man!  thou  can'st  not 

shake  my  purpose ; 
But  when  the  last  star  wanes  before  the 

Dawn, 
Come  back ;  my  night  will  then  be  over 

past, 
And  my  watch  ended ;  till  that  hour — 

farewell ! 
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We  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  those 
in  the  South,  who  have  the  gift  of  author- 
ship—but who  fail  to  exercise  it,  simply 
because  it  is  not  their  profession.  There 
are  among  us  not  a  row  of  this  class, 
and  we  would  fain  reach  them,  with 
some  incitements  to  Uterary  effort.  The 
professional  author  writes  for  his  profit 
— perchance  for  his  bread — and  this  is, 
of  course,  a  sufficient  inducement  for 
him  to  write  freely.  But  professional 
writers  in  our  regions  are  indeed  rarm 
aves,  and  in  the  infancy  of  our  literary 
achievements,  or  rather  eflTorts,  we  have 
to  depend  on  amateur  authors.  To  bring 
such  to  sealouscodperation  seems  to  be 
a  difficult — almost  impossible — task. — 
They  shrink  from  the  labour  of  literary 
composition — because  they  have  not 
exercised  their  powers  suffioientlv  to 
have  acquired  confidence  in  them.  They 
are  apprehensive  that  they  shall  not 
reach  a  certain  standard  which  they 
have  set  up,  and  not  being  compelled  to 
write,  or  starve,  they  readily  persuade 
themselves  into  continued  neglect  of  the 
triaL  This,  we  are  well  persuaded,  is  the 
case  with  scores  of  our  personal  ac- 
quaintances, who  are  really  capable  of 
writing  well  and  wisely.  To  them, 
therefore,  we  would  oflTer  one  or  two 
considerations,  with  the  view  of  break- 
ing the  spell  that  is  upon  them — and  of 
disturbing  the  slumbers  of  their  Genius. 

Where  literature,  we  mean  domestic 
literature,  is  so  little  estimated  that 
professional  authorship  is  unprofitable, 
it  behooves  those  to  whom  high  intel- 
lectual gifts  have  been  entrusted,  to 
make  use  of  them  for  the  development 
of  a  higher  and  purer  taste,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  respectable  organ, 
through  which  the  separate  rays  of 
genius  that  emanate  from  the  hidden 
mind  among  us,  may  be  concentrated 
into  beams  of  intellectual  light  and 
power — that  shall  be  but  the  dawn  of  a 
jong  and  auspicious  day. 

The  exercise  of  the  gift  of  authorship 
18,  moreover,  eminently  productive  of 
self-gratification.  It  is  a  toil  which 
abundantly  repays  the  labourer — by  the 
increased  consciousness  it  affords  him 
of  his  own  strength — by  the  incentive  it 
furnishes  to  extended  study  and  effort — 


and  by  the  actual  good  it  confers  apoo 
society  by  arousing  the  latent  fires  of 
genius  in  others. 

We  call,  then,  upon  those  in  the  Somh, 
to  whom  it  is  given  to  write  vigorously 
and  suggestively  to  hide  no  bnger  their 
light  "  under  a  busher* — but  to  aid  xu 
in  our  efforts  to  develope  an  intelleemal 
taste  among  our  people.  We  have  urged 
but  two  considerations  of  the  maay 
which  suggest  themselves,  but  one  sood 
reason  should  suffice  for  the  thinkiag 
man — and  we  leave  them  with  the  oi- 
professional  writers  of  the  South,  boptng 
that  they  will  not  have  been  urged  in  vsia. 


The  following  capital  letter  appean 
under  the  head  of  "  CoMinmiCATion," 
In  one  of  the  numbers  of  an  ancient  and 
forgotten  literary  weekly  in  our  posses- 
sion: 

Mes*rs.  Ediiors: — I  am  the  unfortunate 
victim  of  almost  unparalleled  misuseaad 
abuse,  daily  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
the  public.  lam  one  of  three  brotfaefs, 
known  to  the  world  as  Positive,  Oomr 
narative  and  Superlative.  I  know  not 
for  what  reason,  but  to  me  wasassigaed 
the  highest  rank  in  the  brotherhood,  sad 
while  the  others  were  appointed  to  do 
service  at  all  times  in  speech,  it  ws« 
ordained  that  I  should  be  used  in  special 
and  extraordinary  cases  alone.  I  should 
perform  such  service  with  alacrity  and 
delight.  I  have  never  shrunk  from  saf 
legitimate  duty,  and  am,  indeed,  proud 
to  oe  employed  upon  all  properoccaatom. 
What  I  complain  of  is,  that  I  am  made 
to  do  incessant  and  unreasonable  labour 
— that  I  am  treated  with  no  more  dignity 
than  ray  younger  brothers,  Positive  sad 
Comparative,  and  that  I  am,  moreover, 
compelled,  in  nine  cases  out  of  tea,  to 
do  their  proper  work.  Most  espedaflf, 
sir,  am  I  wronged  by  that  powerful 
estate  to  which  you  belong — I  meaatlie 
press.  Editors  seem  to  take  the  moit 
intense  delight  in  dragging  me  iato 
service  at  all  times,  and  in  torturing  my 
sensibilities,  by  connecting  me  vita 
objects  which  I  loathe  and  dietest  They 
attach  me  to  everything  they  have  occa- 
sion  to    mention.     They  exhaust  my 
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almost  Protean  rariety  without  regard 
to  circumstaoces.  Those  shapes  which 
I  most  delight  to  assume — such  as 
graodest,  sublimest,  rarest,  loveliest, 
handsomest,8weetest|  loftiest,  and  others 
kindred  to  these,  are  applied  lavishly 
and  indiflerently  tothe  most  insignificant 
and  worthless  objects.  For  example, 
thev  tell  their  readers  that  "  the  Fourth 
of  July  at  Bungtown,  was  closed  with  the 
grandest  display  of  fire-works  ever  seen 
upon  this  continent" — said  display  con- 
sisting of  twelve  four  ounce  rockets,  six 
three-light  Roman  candles,  four  Catha- 
rine wheels,  and  Chinese  crackers,  ad 
libiium.  If  they  describe  a  waterfall,  (a 
mill-dam  perhaps,)  it  is  "one  of  the 
suiUmsst  of  Nature's  handiworks  ;'*  the 
song  of  Miss  Polly  Snooks,  at  the 
Academy  Exhibition  in  Greentown,"was 
fraught  with  the  divinest  melody ;"  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Thicktongue.  at  the  anni- 
versary of  Washington's  birth-day,  in 
Hard  Scrabble,  **  was  full  of  the  loftiwt 
flighu  of  thought"  Oh,  sir,  I  am  sick 
of  contact  with  unworthy  things — things 
that  would  disgrace  the  name  of  even 
my  voungest  brother  Positive.  Is  there 
no  hope  for  me?  Can  I  not  secure 
redress  for  my  grievances  ?  1  shall  try 
reason— expostulation  —  entreaty ;  and 
should  they  fail,  Mr.  Editor,  toeflTect  my 
rescue  from  the  de^^dation  and  shame 
to  which  I  am  subjected,  I  shall  resort 
to  invective  sir,  and  shall  hurl  at  them 
the  keenest  of  my  shafls,  dipped  in  the 
hitterest  gall  I  can  extract  from  the 
deepest  fountains  of  my  hate.  I  will 
denounce  them  as  the  hardest  of  task- 
masters, the  vilest  of  oppressors,  the 
grandest  of  rogues,  the  greatest  of  liars, 
and  the  meanest  of  men  !  Let  them  be 
warned  in  time,  and  avoid  doing  further 
injustice  to  your  humble  servant, 

The  Supbrlativk  Deorbs. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Historical 
Magazine^  furnishes  the  following  poem 
to  that  periodical,  accompanied  by  these 
remarks : 

"  It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  note 
in  vour  columns  the  production  of  the 
following  poem  which  was  contributed 
to  an  early  number  of  the  Literary 
World,{Aw[\  10, 1847,)  by  the  late  Henry 
William  Herbert,  whose  recent  suicide 
has  so  painfully  interested  the  public. 
By  request  of  the  author  the  poem  was 
printed  anonymously.  Us  testimony  to 
the  sensibility  of  a  man  who,  whatever 
his  offences  may  have  been,  deserves 
an  honorable  memorial  for  his  extensive 
labors  in  letters  and  his  scholarship,  may 
be  accepted  as  proof  of  the  better  na- 
ture indispensable  to  all  sound  literary 
achievement.  The  theme  of  the  verses 
has  bnt  too  mournful  a  comment : 


A  home !  a  home  I  yes !  yes !  though  still 

and  small, 
I  have  a  home !  where  soft  the  shadows 

fall 
From  the  dim  pine  tree,  and  the  river's 

•igh, 
Like  voices  of  the  dead,  wails  ever  nigh ; 
Nor  hearth  is  there,  nor  hall,  nor  festive 

place. 
Nor  welcome  smile  of  that  bewitching 

face, 
Nor  the  low  laughter,  nor  the  sweet, 

fond  tone. 
That  made  pain  pleasant— yet  it  is  my 

own — 
My  heart's  own  home,  where'er  my  foot 

may  tread. 
Oh !  for  my  narrow  house  and  lowly 

bed! 

Let  others  turn,  when  each  has  ceased 

to  roam, 
To  the  calm  pleasures  of  his  childish 

home^ 
Let  others  turn,  when  day's  hot  toil  is 

o'er, 
To  that  pure  kiss  which  greets  them  at 

the  door ; 
To  that  bright  eye  which  kindles  at  the 

sound 
Of  their  known  footstep,  shedding  glory 

round : 
I  have  nor  childish  home,  nor  earthly 

bold— 
The  kiss  that  breathed  upon  my  lips  is 

cold; 
The  eye  that  beamed  for  me  is  dimmed 

and  dead — 
Oh !  for  my  narrow  house  and  lowly 

bed! 

Earth  has  no  home  that  can  with  mine 

compare. 
For  thou,  my  own  lost  one,  for  thou  art 

there. 
It  matters  not  that  they  are  sealed  in 

death, 
Those  founts  of  light,  and  still  the  balmy 

breath. 
And  wan  the  radiant  lip  and  lustrous 

brow — 
It  matters  not — ^for  it  is  always  thou ! 
It  matters  not,  how  cold,  if  I  at  last, 
On  that  true  heart  of  thine,  when  all  is 

past. 
May  pillow  once  again  my  lonely  head — 
Oh !  for  my  narrow  house  and  lowly 

bed' 

Oh,  weary-waste  and  weary  is  the  day, 
And  weary  is  the  night— oh !  wellaway ! 
For  anguish  wakens   with  the   rising 

morn, 
And  sleepless  sorrow  of  the   night  is 

born! 
And  years  must  pass,  long  years,  ere  I 

shall  run 
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To  that  dear  spot  which  fools  are  fain 

to  shun. 
The  only  home  which  now  my  soul  doth 

crave, 
Thy  home— the   long,  the   last— thine 

early  grare. 
Oh,  that  for  me  the  bridal  sheets  were 

spread 
Now,  in  my  narrow  house  and  lonely 

bed! 


e  e  e  Some  two  or  three  years  ago, 
a  mysterious  stranger,  honoured  by  some 
ima^ative  person  with  the  todrtqiutof 
the  tVamdgrtng  Jtw^  was  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  Charleston  and  its  Wcinity, 
dressed,  (even  during  the  summer  sols- 
tice) in  tattered  woolen  garments,  and 
bearing  an  old  carbine  in  his  hand.  The 
following  curious  article,  descriptive  of 
his  appearance  and  mode  of  life,  we  take 
from  the  '*  Literary  Gazette,"  a  weekly 
journal  formerly  edited  in  this  city,  by 
Wm.  C.  Richards,  Esq. 

*'  Riding  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
some  evenings  since,  we  were  startled 
in  the  vicinity  of  Peyton's  Bridge,  by  a 
voice  proceeding  from  the  bushes,  in 
the  most  earnest  tones  of  supplication. 
So  unusual  a  circumstance  naturally 
arrested  our  attention.  We  stopped  to 
listen.  The  prayer  grew  wilder  and 
louder,  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
moments,  an  uncouth  ligure  leaped  into 
the  road,  and  looking  round  an  instant, 
as  if  in  deadlv  terror,  hurried  forward 
towards  us.  Without,  however,  regard- 
ing our  proximity  in  the  least,  the  strange 
apparition  rushed  past,  and  after  pro- 
ceeding some  distance,  fell  down  on  the 
knees  before  a  mile-stone,  which  ap- 
peared to  possess  for  it  a  peculiar  power 
and  influence.  Upon  approaching  the 
spot,  we  recognised  the  actor  in  this 
singular  scene  as  an  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual, known  in  the  city  by  the  sobn'quei 
of" The  Wandering  Jew."  He  is  evi- 
dently a  foreigner,  (though  of  what 
country,  we  know  not,)  and  quite  as 
evidently — insane.  Upon  his  back  he 
carries  a  rude  knapsack,  and  a  species 
of  carbine  is  hung  habitually  across  his 
arm.  His  face  is  scarred  and  weather 
beaten,  and  his  garments  the  vear  round, 
consist  of  coarse  heavy  woollen,  enough 
in  the  summer  solstice  to  weigh  down 
the  strength  of  a  giant.  He  lives  in  a 
cave  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Meeting  street  road.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  a  rude  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  with 
no  covering  but  theleaves  of  pine  trees, 
which,  of  course,  constitute  a  very  poor 
protection  against  the  elements.  He  is 
much  of  a  vagabond,  but  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  beggar.    Once  or  twice  we 


hare  offered  him  money.  He  refoaad 
it  quietly,  and  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
contented  with  his  condition.  This  mao 
is  a  study.  Whence  came  he,  what  his 
birth,  his  fortune,  and  his  character  1 
From  certain  words  we  have  heard  him 
mutter,  and  a  demi-militarv  air,  which 
is  apparent  through  all  his  sqnalki- 
ness,  we  have  concluded  that  he  was 
once  a  soldier.  Did  he  fight  on  xhm 
side  of  tyranny,  or  were  reason,  and 
(Kends,  and  home,  and  country,  sac- 
rificed together  in  the  patriot*s  oaus»— 
the  struggle  for  freedom  of  mind,  or 
freedom  of  privilege,  so  frequently  da> 
feated  at  the  first,  and  crushed  into 
submission  for  a  season  ?  Or  was  he 
once  an  officer  of  banditti  ?— a  man  of 
blood,  who  upheld  the  wisdom  of  llse 
ancient  maxim — 

**  That  they  should  take  who  have  the 

power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can  T* 

"We  confess  that  this  latter  suppoaitioB 
seems  to  us  not  unlikely.  "  The  w  ander* 
ing  Jew"  exhibits  occasionally  a  savag*- 
ness  of  temper,  approximating  to  ferocity, 
which  might  haTa  well  become  one  of 
that  dangerous  brotherhood,  who  fre- 
quent lonely  dafltes,  dark  passes^  and 
solitary  woods — "  minions  of  the  mooo,** 
whose  custom  it  is  to  waylay  the  unsus- 
picious traveler,  and  with  a  grin  oa  his 
throat,  and  a  dagger  glimmering  betweea 
his  eyes,  to  demand,  in  a  hoarse  guttural, 
"  your  money,  or  your  life !" 

"An  instance  of  this  ferocity  came 
to  our  notice  thus : — The  hero  of  this 
paragraph,  while  entering  the  city  with 
his  usual  quiet  mien,  and  thread-bare 
garb,  was  beset,  upon  one  occasion, 
by  a  party  of  mischievous  urchins,  who 
followed  on  his  track  with  jeers  aad 
laughter,  and  encouraged  by  his  stoical 
unconcern,  took  to  pelting  him  with 
sand  and  pebbles.  One  of  these  missiles 
struck  him  upon  the  head.  No  sooner 
had  he  felt  the  bk>w,  than  he  leaped  with 
a  sort  of  yell  into  a  neighbouring  shop, 
and  in  a  moment  after,  came  out  with 
his  carbine  cocked.  His  persecutors 
scattered  in  every  direction,  bat  selecC- 
ing  the  crowd  that  appeared  largest,  the 
insulted  old  Trojan  leveled  his  piece  and 
— fired.  Fortunately,  the  shot  was  small, 
and  the  boys  were  not  large,  so  that  no 
damage  accrued.  It  was  not  the  ianh 
of  the  marksman,  however,  that  the 
matter  ended  thus.  A  was  indubitably 
in  earnest.  So  his  assailants  seemed  to 
think,  for  "  Lt  Jutf  Erraui"  has  been 
sufl!*ered  ever  since  to  pursue  his  war 
unmolested,  evidently  somewhat  feared, 
and  not  a  little  respected  by  the  juvenile 
community.  There  is  one  other  charac- 
teristic of  our  hero,  which  we  will 
mention.    He  has  no  respect  whatever 
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for  the  law,  and  here  again  our  last 
hypothesis  as  to  his  former  pursuits, 
receives  confirmation.  Policemen  armed 
with  the  dignity,  and  dressed  in  the 
garments  of  the  profession,  have  essayed 
to  arrest  him  as  a  vagrant.  Bat,  for 
OBce,these  gentry  have  found  themselves 
successfully  resisted.  The  victim  of 
their  attention,  when  convinced  that  the 
officers  of  justice  are  nearing  him  with 
evil  designs,  proceeds  hastily  to  a  lamp 
post,  clings  firmly  around  ft  with  arms 
and  legs,  and  the  united  force  of  three 
Hmbs  of  the  law,  has  been  found  unavail- 
ing to  dislodge  him.  The  difllculty  of 
his  arrest,  therefore,  being  coupled  with 
his  generally  inoflTensive  demeanor,  this 
strange  wanderer  is  now  permitted  to 
walk  our  streets  in  peace.  None  disturb 
his  avocations,  all  wonder  who  he  is  or 
was,  but  there  is  little  likelihood  that 
curiosity  will  ever  be  gratified  concern- 
ing him.  He  came  amongst  us  unknown, 
and  so  will  he  depart.  His  body  will 
probably  be  discovered  some  cold  morn- 
ing  in  winter,  lying  dead  within  his  wild 
den  in  the  forest.'* 


Then  dinna  doubt  me,  tunefu^  britherj 
The  feckless  aye  are  fond  o*  ither ; 
Sae  dinna  hap,  an'  hitch,  an*  swither, 

An'  glowr  about, 
Ye'll  here  be  safe  till  better  weather 

Shall  shine  without. 


on  A  RBDBmXAST  COXiRtf    INTO    MT  GOT- 
TAOB,  DKCBMBBR,  1810. 

By  James  Forest^  an  obscure  Scottish 
*aeaver, 

Thou'rt  welcome,  Robin,  to  my  dwallin*, 
Sae  dinna  keek  behint  the  haflan. 
Step  brisklyben,  my  canty  callan, 

*Thout  fear  or  dread, 
The  noisy  weans,  sae  loudly  bawlin', 

Ye  needna  heed. 

Troth,  lad,  the  day  is  e'en  right  gurl. 
The  snaw  bluws  thick  wi'  choakin'  swurl , 
The  shapeless  wreaths,    high-tow'ring 
curl. 

While  through  the  cluds 
Bleak  Boreas,  gowlin,  starves  the  wart' 

Wi'  spitefu'  thuds. 

flight  sair  I  mourn  thy  mates  now  roam- 
in', 

Wi'  hungry  wames,  o'er  nature's  com- 
mon, 

Wha  maun  cour  in  some  hole  at  gloapi- 
in' 

Beneath  the  drift. 

While  loud  the  ruthless  tempest's  moan- 
in' 

The  lang  dark  night. 

Fm  sorry.  Bob,  that  reasonin'  man 
Should  mar  kind  nature's  social  plan. 
Wha  boasts  his  powers   her  works  to 
scan 

And  wondrous  laws. 
From  the  long  chain's  remotest  span 

To  the  First  Cause. 


The  efiiect  produced  upon  the  human 
mind  by  terror,  from  the  appearance  of 
sadden  and  unexpected  danger,  is  very 
extraordinary.  Some  it  deprives  of  all 
self  command ;  by  it,  others  are  dissolved 
in  a  flood  of  tearjt ;  but  in  what  manner 
soever  we  may'tw  effected,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  every  person  is  liable  to  be 
so,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
When  great  crowds  happen  to  assemble 
in  churches,  theatres,  &c.,  the  multitude 
seem  to  be  prepared  to  catch  any  infec- 
tion which  chance  may  ofler ;  and  often 
the  more  frivolous  and  absurd  the 
cause  happens  to  be,  serious  conse- 
quences the  more  readily  follow.  On 
such  occasions,  however,  very  ludi- 
crous incidents  sometimes  occur.  The 
following  is  an  account,  given  by  Fox  in 
his  Ecclesiastical  History,  of  an  event  of 
this  kind  which  took  place  at  Oxford. 
Fox  flourished  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  and  it  is  related  in  his  own  words : 
**  In  the  year  1541,  there  was  one  Mr 
Malary,  Master  of  Arts  in  Cambridge, 
who.  for  certain  opinions,  was  convened 
before  the  Bishops,  and  then  sent  to 
Oxford,  openly  to  recant,  and  carry  a 
faggot,  to  the  terror  of  the  students  of 
this  university.  On  a  Sunday,  he  was 
brought  into  the  church,  many  doctors, 
divines,  and  citizens  being  present.  Dr 
Smith  preached  the  recantation  sermon, 
and  Mr.  Malary  stood  before  him  with 
his  faggot.  About  the  midst  of  the  ser- 
mon, there  was,  of  a  sudden,  heard  in 
the  church  the  voice  of  one  crying  Fire! 
Fire!  in  the  streets,  occasioned  by  a 
person  who  saw  a  chimney  on  fire  in 
Allhatlow's  parish,  and  so,  passing  by 
the  church,  cried  Fire,  thinking  no  hurt. 
This  sound  of  fire  being  heard  in  the 
church,  went  from  one  to  another,  till  at 
length  the  doctors  and  preacher  heard 
it  themselves,  who,  amazed  with  sudden 
fear,  began  to  look  up  to  the  top  and 
walls  of  the  church,  which  others  seeing, 
looked  up  also;  upon  which,  some  began, 
in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  to  cry  out. 
Fire!  Fire!  'Wbtre?'  says  one  and 
another.  *  In  the  church,'  says  one. 
The  word  church  was  scarce  pronounced, 
when,  in  a  moment,  there  was  a  great 
cry,  *  The  church  is  on  fire,  the  church  is 
set  on  fire  P  This  inexpressible  horror 
and  confusion  raised  the  dust  like  a 
smoke,  which,  with  the  outcries  of  the 
people,  made  them  all  so  afraid,  that, 
leaving  the  sermon,  they  began  to  run 
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away;  but  ao  great  was  the  press  of  the 
multitude  crowding  together,  that  the 
more  they  laboured,  the  harder  it  was  to 
get  out ;  for  they  stuck  so  fast  ia  the 
door,  that  there  was  no  moving  forward 
nor  backward.    They  ran  to  another 
little  wicket  on  the  north  side,  from 
thence  to  a  door  on  the  west ;  but  there 
was  so  great  a  throng*  that,  with  the 
force  thereof,  a  great  bar  of  iron,  which 
is  almost    incredible,   was  pulled   out 
and  broken  by  the  strength  of  men's 
hands,  and  yet  could  not  the  door  be 
opened  for  the  vast  concourse  of  people. 
At  last,  despairing  of  getting  out,  they 
in  great  amazement  ran   up  and  down, 
crying  out,  that  *ths  devil  had  conspired 
their  deaths    One  said  he  plainly  heard 
the  fire ;  another  affirmed  he  saw  it ;  and 
a  third  swore  he  felt  the  melted  lead 
dropping  on  his  head   and   shoulders. 
None  made  more  noise  than  the  Doctor 
that  preached,  who  first  of  all  cried  out 
in  the  pulpit,  *  Tkeee  are  the  subtleties  of 
ths  devil  against  me — Sjord  have  merey 
upon  me,  &c.    In  all  this  consternation 
nothing  was  more  feared  than  the  melt- 
ing of  the  lead,  which  many  affirmed 
they  felt  dropping  upon  their  bodies. 
The  Doctors,  finding  authority  and  force 
could  not  prevail,  fell  to  entreaties,  one 
offering  twenty  pound,  another  his  scarlet 
gown,  so  that  any  man  would  pull  him 
out,  though  it  were  by  the  ears.    A 
president  of  a  college,  pulling  a  board 
out  from  the  pews,  covered  his  head  and 
shoulders  therewith  against  the  scalding 
lead,  which  they  feared  much  more  than 
the  falling  of  the  cluirch.    One  thought 
to  get  out  of  a  window,  and  had  broken 
the  glass,  and  got  his  head  and  one 
shoulder  out,  but  then  stuck  fast  between 
the  iron  bars,  that  he  could  move  neither 
way ;  others  stuck  as  fast  in  the  doors, 
over  the  heads  of  whom  some  got  out. 
A  boy  had  climbed  up  on  the  top  of  the 
church  door,  and  seeing  an  aged  Doctor, 
who  had  got  over  men's  heads,  coming 
towards  him,  with  a  wide  cowl  hanging 
at  his  back,  he  thought  it  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  make  his  escape,  and  prettily 
conveyed  himself  into  the  Doctor's  cowl. 
He  got  out  with  the  boy  in  his  cowl,  and, 
for  a  while,  felt  no  weight ;  but  at  last, 
feeling  his  cowl  heavier  than  ordinary, 
and  hearing  a  voice  behind  him,  he  was 
more  afraid  than  while  in  the  throng, 
believing  that  the  evil  spirit  which  had 
fired  the  church  had  flown  into  his  cowl ; 
whereupon  he  began  to  exorcise.    '  In 
the  name  of  God^   I  command  thee  to 
declare  what  thou  art  behind  my  back  J  *  i 
am  Bertram's  boy,^  said  the  other.    *  But 
J,'  said  the  Doctor,  *■  adjure  fhee,  in  the 
name  of  the  inseparable  Trinity,  that  thou^ 
wicked  spirity^  do  tell  me  who  thou  art^  and 
from  whence  thou  eomest,  and  that  thou 
go  hence»     '  J  am  Bertram's  boy^^  said 


he  ;  *  and  J  pray  y  good  masterf  let  ms  go  J* 
When  the  Doctor  perceived  the  matter, 
he  took  the  boy  out,  who  ran  away  mi 
fast  as  he  could.  In  the  meanltme,  those 
without  the  church,  seeing  all  things 
safe,  made  signs  to  them  witliin  to  be 
quiet ;  but  the  noise  being  so  great  that 
no  word  could  be  heard,  these  sigiis 
increased  their  fear,  supposing  all  the 
church  without  to  be  on  fire,  and  thM 
they  were  bid  to  tarry  within,  and  not  to 
venture  out,  because  of  the  dropping  of 
the  lead,  and  the  fall  of  other  thini^. 
This  hurry  tasted  many  hours,  but  at 
length  the  mistake  was  discovered.  Tbe 
next  day  and  week  following,  there  was 
an  incredible  number  of  bills  set  npoo 
the  church  doors,  to  inquire  for  all  mea- 
ner of  things  then  lost,  there  being  bat 
few  in  this garboyle  (tumult,)  who,  either 
through  negligence  lost,  or  through  ob- 
livion leA  not  homething  behind." 


♦  ♦  In  a  back  number  of  the  "Gezi- 
tleman's  Magazine,"  there  is  an  interest- 
ing article  upon  "  Peter  Abelard,**  from 
which  we  extract  the  following.  From 
this  account  the  Lovers,  whom  Pope 
has  immortalized,  seem  to  have  had  aa 
little  rest  after  death,  as  by  their  unibr- 
tunate  passion  they  were  enabled  to 
enjoy  in  life. 

''  On  a  dark  night  of  the  November 
following  the  April  in  which  Abetard 
died,  Peter  the  Venerable,  in  order  to 
gratify  Heloise,  stole  the  remains  of  her 
lover,  and  had  them  conveyed  to  the 
Paraclete,  where  during  twenty-one 
years  the  loving  woman  visited  them 
daily.  She  survived  till  1163,  when  she 
died  with  the  calmness  of  a  saint.  She 
was  mourned  by  her  nuns  as  a  lady 
superior  deserved  to  be,  who  *of  human 
frailty  construed  mild.*  She  loved  order 
so  much  that  she  would  not,  as  she  says 
in  the  last,  and  by  far  the  warmest  and 
boldest  of  her  epistles  to  Abelard,  allow 
her  young  ladies  to  be  running  riot  at 
midnight.  But  when  a  little  love  affair 
was  carried  on  with  decency  and  dis- 
cretion, she  thought  upon  Abelard  and 
smiled !  The  gratitude  of  the  nuns  of  the 
house  endured  for  a  good  six  centuries, 
and  In  honour  of  her  they  performed  a 
mass  annually  (on  the  anniversary  of 
her  death,)  in  the  Greek  language : 

*'In  1163,  the  body  of  Heloise  was 
placed  in  the  coffin  which  held  what 
was  mortal  of  her  lover,  whose  arms, 
according  to  the  legend,  opened  to  re- 
ceive her.  When  ^  years  had  passed, 
the  silent  lovers  were  again  disunited, 
and,  in  1497,  placed  in  separate  coffins 
and  difl^erent  graves.  In  1779,  they  were 
reunited  partially,  being  deposited  side 
by  side  in  a  single  coffin,  divided  by  a 
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leaden  compartment.  On  the  disoolution 
ofthe  monasteries  in  1792,  the  inhabitants 
of  Nog^Dt  transferred  to  their  chnrch 
the  remains  of  the  unhappy  pair.  A 
superb  monument  was  erected  over 
them,  but  in  1794,  the  icoDocIasts  of 
the  Republic  shattered  it  into  frag- 
ments. Six  years  later,  on  the  fes- 
tival of  St.  George,  1800,  the  bodies  were 
removed  to  Paris,  and  after  a  term  of 
repose  within  the  M  us^e  des  Monu  meats 
Frao9ais,  they  were  finally  carried  to 
the  cemetery  of  P^re  la  Chaise.  The  open 
chapel  which  canopies  the  tomb  within 
which  they  rest  is  formed  from  the  ruins 
of  the  Paraclete,  but  the  tomb  itself, 
seven  centuries  old,  is  the  original  one 
raised  by  Peter  the  Venerable  over  the 
body  of  Abelard.  A  handful  of  dust  and 
a  few  bones,  are  all  that  remain  of  those 
of  whom  we  have  here  given  the  record 
and    the     chronicle — of  the    selfish 

SCHOLAR  AND  THE  UNSELFISH  AND  DE- 
VOTED WOMAN.*' 


We  take  the  following  Sonos  from 
Herrick*s  "  HesperideSt"  His  muse  had 
« a  look  Southward,*' JBd  if  she  was 
sometimes  too  warm  nd  wanton,  we 
most  pardon  a  freedom  so  exquisitely 
natural,  and  defended  by  the  charm  of 
such'  sweet  and  tender  music : 

TO  CAENATIONS. — A  BONO. 


Stay  while  ye  will,  or  goe, 
Aod  leave  no  scent  behind  ye ; 
Yet  trust  me — I  shall  know 
The  place  where  I  may  find  ye ! 

II. 
Within  my  Lucia's  cheek 
Whose  livery  ye  wear. 
Play  ye  at  hide  and  seek, 
I'm  sure  to  find  ye  there. 

And  again : 

MY  POETRY,  MY  PILLAR. 

Only  a  little  more 

I  have  to  write, 

Then  V\\  give  o'er 
And  bid  the  world  good  night. 

Tis  but  a  flying  minute, 

That  I  must  stay. 

Or  linger  in  it, 
And  then  I  must  away. 

O !  Time !  that  cut'st  down  all, 
And  scarce  leav'st  here 
Memorial 

Of  any  men  that  were. 

How  many  lye  forsot 
In  vaults  beneathe  ? 


And  piece-meale  rot 
Without  a  fame  in  death ! 

Behold  the  living  stone 

I  reare  for  me 

Ne'r  to  be  thrown 
Downe,  envious  Time  by  thee. 

Pillars  let  some  set  up — 

If  so  they  please,* 

Here  is  my  Hope, 
And  my  Pyramides ! 


Brown  relates  ^tbe  following  in  his 
"  Aiuedotes  of  QttadrupedSy^  a  book  not 
easily  procurable.  We  beg  to  say  that 
we  by  no  means  vouch  for  its  truth : 

'*  Toomar,  the  gamekeeper  of  Sir  Henrv 
P.  St.  John  Mildmay,  broke-in  a  black 
sow  to  find  game,  back,  and  stand  to  her 
point,  nearly  as  steadily  as  a  well-bred 
dog.  This  sow  was  a  thin,  long-legged 
animal,  one  of  the  ugliest  of  the  New 
Forest  breed.  When  young,  it  mani- 
fested a  great  partiality  for  some  pointer 
puppies,  then  under  the  care  of  the 
Keeper  at  Broomy  lodge.  It  often  played 
and  fed  with  them.  And  it  occurred  one 
day  to  Toomar,  that,  as  he  had  broken 
many  an  obstinate  dog,  he  might  also 
succeed  in  breaking  a  pig.  The  little 
animal  willingly  cantered  along  with 
him  a  considerable  distance  from  home ; 
he  enticed  her  still  farther  by  means  of 
a  kind  of  pudding,  made  of  barley  meal, 
which  he  carried  in  one  of  his  piockets. 
His  other  pocket  was  filled  with  stones, 
to  throw  at  the  pig  whenever  she  mis- 
behaved, as  she  was  too  frolicsome  to 
allow  herself  to  be  caught  and  corrected 
like  dogs.  She  proved,  however,  upon 
the  whole,  to  be  tolerably  tractable ;  and 
he  soon  taught  her  what  he  wished  by 
this  system  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
She  quartered  her  ground  as  regularly 
as  any  pointer,  and  stood  stock-still 
when  she  came  upon  game,  and  backed 
dogs  with  great  steadiness.  When  she 
came  on  the  cold  scent  of  game,  she 
slackened  her  trot,  and  gradually  dropped 
her  ears  and  tail  till  she  was  certain, 
and  then  fell  down  on  her  knees  So 
staunch  was  she,  that  she  would  fre- 
quently remain  five  minutes  and  up- 
wards on  her  point.  As  soon  as  the 
game  rose,  she  always  returned  to 
Toomar,  grunting  very  loud  for  her  re- 
ward of  pudding,  if  it  was  not  imme- 
diately given  to  her.  When  Toomar 
died,  his  widow  sent  the  pig  to  Sir 
Henry  Mildmay,  who  kept  it  for  three 
years,  but  never  used  it,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  occasionally  amusing  his 
friends.  In  doing  this,  a  fowl  was  put 
into  a  cabbage  pet,  and  hidden  amongst 
the  fern  iil  some  part  ofthe  park ;  and  the 
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sagacious  animal  never  failed  to  point  it 
in  the  manner  above  described.  Sir 
Henry  was  obliged  at  length  to  part  with 
this  sow,  from  a  circumstance  as  singular 
as  the  other  occurrences  of  her  life : — A 
great  number  of  lambs  bad  been  lost, 
nearly  as  soon  as  they  were  dropped, 
and  a  person  being  sent  to  watch  the 
flock,  detected  this  sow  in  the  very  act 
of  devouring  a  lamb.  This  carnivorous 
propensity  was  ascribed  to  her  having 
oeen  accustomed  to  feed  with  the  dogs, 
and  to  eat  the  flesh  on  which  they  fed^ 
SirHenrv  sent  her  back  toMrs.Toomar, 
who  sold  her  to  Mr.  Skyes,  of  Broak- 
wood,  in  the  New  Porest,  where  she 
died  the  usual  death  of  a  pig,  and  was 
couTerted  into  bacon. 


The  tone  and  spirit  of  Journalism  in 
this  country  are  not  high.  Instead  of 
employing  calm  reasoning,  which  in  the 
end  never  fails  of  its  efi*ect — too  many  of 
our  Editors  are  in  the  habit  of  resorting 
to  mere  emphatic  assertion,  accompa- 
nied by  vituperation.  One  would  think 
that  they  had  taken  a  degree  for  expert- 
ness  in  abusive  language  from  the  vira> 
goes  in  Billingsgate. 

The  Editors  of  political  papers  are 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  this  grave 
charge.  There  is  something  in  the  strug- 
gle for  party  success—especially  in  Re- 
publics— which  seems  to  exert  a  baneful 
influence  upon  the  mind.  Men  natur- 
ally amiable,  cast  aside  reserve,  decency 
and  fairness,  in  their  efibrts  to  exalt  a 
favorite  candidate,  whose  rise,  they 
fondly  imagine,  implies  their  own  ag- 
grandizement. Thus,  we  find  the  most 
important  elections  resolving  themselves 
into  individual  siruggUs  for  place  and 
power.  The  result  is,  materially  to 
lower  the  public  morale. 

But  if  such  be  the  consequence  of  po' 
liticai  party  strifes — improperly  con- 
ducted— what  shall  we  say  of  the  temper 
often  manifested  by  the  eelioious  press 
in  controversial  discussions  ?  We  state 
a  fact,  the  demonstration  of  which,  is 
unfortunately  too  patent,  when  we  as- 
sert, that  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  conductors  of  sectarian  or- 
gans permit  themselves,  and  their  cor- 
respondents, a  license  of  language  and 
personal  allusion,  which  they  would 
both  hesitate  to  employ  were  they  amen- 
able to  the  rules,  or  subject  to  the  re- 
sponsibility considered  binding  upon  men 
of  the  world.  There  is  a  meanness  about 
such  conduct  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
stigmatise  too  harshly.  What  is  it  but 
the  stealthy  assault  of  the  Bravo,  who 
assuming  a  Priestly  garb,  strikes  in  the 
perfect  confidence  that  his  sacred  robe 
will  protect  him  ?  What,  moreover,  in 
the  impression  produced  upon  society 
at  large  ?    How  often  in  view  of  the 


abus*  lavished  by  religioos  (!)  jonmals 
upon  each  other,  or  upon  a  lucklesa  oal- 
sider,  guilty  of  heretical  disrespect  with 
regard  to  some  darling  doctrine  in  po- 
lemics, or,  worse  still!  some  clerical 
idol  of  the  hour,  have  we  heard  men  noC 
given  to  iUiberality  sneeringly  exclaim : 
"The  indiTiduals  who  condescend  to 
such  and  such  terms,  may  be  Christians^ 
they  certainly  are  not — gentlemen!^ — 
The  remark  is  irreverent  if  taken  lite- 
rally. We  would  understand  it  ratkar 
as  implying  what  is  assuredly  true*  that 
the  parties  are  christians  in  proleasioii 
only,  and  not  in  practice. 

Nevertheless,  the  contempt  thcry  briaf 
upon  themselves,  they  inflict  in  a  sub- 
sidiary way,  upon  thsir  faitk  by  the  use 
of  language  which  properly  belongs  to 
the  hustings,  and  the  displav  of  the 
temper  not  of  Christ  but  of  Behal  %  We 
have  no  fear  of  being  misunderstood^ 
unless  by  the  very  parties  who  inati act- 
ively feel  that  our  charge  applies  to  tbw 
own  mal-practioes.  To  tkem^  we  would 
only  say,  you  are  at  liberty  to  take  of- 
fence if  it  so  pleases  you — and  to  give 
another  practical  exemplification  of  the 
truth  of  what  we  have  been  orgtag^ — 
only  let  the  impartial  reader  obse^e  we 
are  not  confounding  these  pseodoHrelig*- 
ionists,  these  *^  Pharisees-hypocrites  f 
with  the  kindly  and  liberal  minded  dis- 
ciples of  Christ — (many  of  them  dis- 
tinguished in  the  editorial  sanctum,  no 
less  than  in  the  pulpit) — who  honor  their 
master  by  walking  in  his  footsteps,  aiui 
are  truly  the  benefactors  of  their  race. 

^or  would  we  be  understood  as  re- 
stricting religious  discussion  within  the 
bounds  of  a  cold,  timid,  faint-hearted  for- 
mality, equally  inefficient,  and  unworthy 
of  the  great  themes  which  refer  to  Grod 
and  the  soul.  Wrong  and  wrong-doers 
must  be  severely  dealt  with,  error  must 
be  exposed,  but  surely  this  may  be  ac- 
complished without  the  aid  of  such  un- 
gracious allies  as  personal  detraction, 
harsh  insinuations,  spleen,  and  bitter- 
ness! 

If  the  reader  deems  us  presumptuous 
in  having  ventured  on  this  topic  at  ati, 
and  in  daring  to  give  advice  to  those 
who,  by  their  profession,  are  presumed 
to  be  above  us,  we  must  trespass  so  &r 
upon  bis  indulgence  as  to  beg  that  he 
will  believe  we  have  excellent  and  suf- 
ficient reasons  for  what  we  have  written 
— reasons,  which  it  is  possible  we  may 
clearly  elaborate  at  some  future  time. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  ask  all  those 
— politicians  as  weU  as  sectarians — 
whose  mental  capital  consists  in  a  stock 
of  small  impertinences,  granted  them  by 
nature  in  lieu  of  her  n<K>ler  gifts,  what 
they  can  hope  to  gain  by  the  exbibitioa 
of  such  '*  griflenish  excesses  of  zeal :" 

As  for  the  latter^  the  bigots,  who, 
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**  Bo  lik^waiking  Ludfert  akout 
M$r9  living  bwidUt  cf  e&mbusiion,** 

we  are  never  introduced  to  one  of  the 
class,  without  recalling  the  illustrative 
lines,  with  which  Thomas  Hood  (who 
had  an  honest  hatred  of  every  sort  of 
charlatanism,)  favors  us  in  his  Ode  to 
Ras  Wilson^  Esquire,  »*  To  picture,"  he 
9ays,  "the  pride  and  harshness"  of  one  of 
these  persons, 

"Fancy  a  peacock  in  a  poultry-yard; 
Behold  him  in  conceited  circles  sail, 
Strutting  and  dancing,  and  now  plant- 
ed stiff, 
in  an  his  pomp  of  pageantry,  as  if 
He  felt  <*  the  eyes  of  Europe"  on  his  tail! 
As  for  the  humble  breed  retained  by  man. 
He  seems  the  whole  domestic  clan — 

Ho  bows,  he  bridles, 

He  wheels,  be  sidles. 
At  last  with  stately  dodgings  in  a  corner 
He  Pfos  a  quiet  russet  hen  to  scorn  her 
Full  in  the  blaze  of  his  resplendent  fan  1 
"  Look  here  •"  he  cries,   (to  give  him 

words,) 
*<  Thou  feathered  eUay — thou   eeum  of 

birds  r' 
FlMng  the  rustling   plumage  in  her 

eyes — 
<*  Look  here!  thim  vUe  predestined  sinner  ^ 
Doomed  to  be  roasted  for  a  dinner. 
Behold  these  k>vely  vai^iegated  dyes ! 
These  are  the  rainbow  colors  of  the  skies 
Thai   Heaven  has   shed  upon  me  eon 

amore— 
A  bird  of  Paradise ! — a  pretty  story! . 
I  am  that  saintly  Fowl,thou  paltry  chick ! 
Thou  dingy,    dirty,   dabbled^   draggled 

jiar 

Now  if  Partlet  is  timid  and  poor- 
spirited,  she  is  sure  to  be  kicked,  as  well 
as  scorned,  but  if,  on  the  contrary — as  is 
sometimes  the  case  even  with  Fartlets — 
she  has  a  "  spice  o*  the  Deil  in  her,"  and 
shows  %ht,  we  will  probably  observe 
her  vaunting  adversary  lower  his  crest, 
draw  in  the  flaming  glories  of  his  tail, 
and  finally  make  an  ignominious  retreat 
amidst  the  screaming  of  the  whole 
poultry-yard,  by  whose  denizens  he 
will  thenceforth  be  treated  with  the 
contempt  which  a  discomfited  Bully  so 
richly  merits ! 


"That  Demosthenes"  turned  out 
▼ery  badly,  "  appears  beyond  dispute," 
(says  Foe  in  his  Marginalia,)  "  from  a 
passage  In/  MeJker  de  vet.  et  reet.  Pron, 
Ling.  ChrOece,  where  we  read,  *  Nee  UK 
(Demostheni)  turpe  videbatur,  optimis 
relietismagistris,  ad  cakes  skconferkjs, 
eet.f  ett.,*  that  is  to  say,  Demosthenes 
was  not  ashamed  to  quit  good  society, 
and  *  go  to  the  dogs  P  " 


A  very  prosy  gentleman  was  in  the 
habit  of  way-laying  Douglas  Jertold 
whenever  he  met  him.  Jerrold  disliked  to 
be  hekl  by  the  button-hole  in  a  crowded 
thoroughfare.  One  day  Frosy  met  his 
victim,  and  planting  himself  in  the  way, 
said: 

"  Well !  Jerrold !  what  is  going  on  to- 
day?" 

Jerroltly  (sharply  darting  past  the  in- 
quirer,) **  I  am !" 


Milton  in  depicting  the  religious  sen- 
timent of  Adam  in  Paradise  says : 

**  A  creature  who  not  prone 
And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  en- 
dued 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect 
His  statue,  and  upriprht  with  front  serene 
Govern  the  rest  self-knowing,  and  from 

thence 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  Hea- 
ven, 
But  grateful  to  acknowledge  whence  his 

ffood 
Descends — thither  with  heart  and  voice, 

and  eyes 
Directed  in  devotion  to  adore 
And  worship  God  supreme." 

"Magnanimous  to  correspond  with 
Heaven !"  Does  it  not  stir  like  a  trum- 
pet ?  And  it  does  require  a  magnanim- 
ity— a  courage  of  the  soul — a  courage 
due  to  the  '*  sanctity  of  reason"  to  "  cor- 
respond with  Heaven,"  to  walk  "  erect" 
in  the  presence  of  our  God,  but  grateful 
to  confess  whence  our  good  descends !" 


Douglas  Jerrold,  writing  in  a  philo- 
sophical mood,  speaks  of  the  world  as  a 
eoeoa  nut :  there  is  the  vulgar  outside 
fibre  to  be  made  into  door  mats  and 
ropes ,  the  hard  shell  good  for  beer-cups: 
and  the  whole  delicate  kernel,  the  real 
worth,  food  for  the  Gods ! 


From  the  literary  department  of  The 
Richmond  South,  which  is  admirably 
managed,  we  take  the  following  interest- 
ing article : 

"  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  at  mine 
inn  ?"  asked  Fallstaff.  As  we  think  upon 
the  praise  implied  in  these  few  words, 
great  oceans  of  sack  rise  before  us, 
squadrons  of  tankards  floating  upon  its 
amber  tide,  bearing  a  rich  fireight  of 
"  nimble,  fiery  and  delectable  shapes." 
In  our  fancy,  we  hear  the  deep-toned 
voice  of  the  jolly  old  wine-bibfa«r,  and 
for  once  believe  that  he  was  honest  in 
meaning  what  his  words  import.  The 
eulogy,  though  brief,  and  by  implication , 
is  pithy  and  very  full  of  meaning. 

We  repeat  his  ¥rords,  and  like  some 
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muttered  spell  of  enchantment,  they 
bring  up  sounds  of  reckless  merriment 
— fragmentary  words  of  broad  jests  and 
roystering  drinking  songs.  But  there  is 
another  aspect  to  that  peculiarly  British 
institution,  an  Inn.  If  it  brings  up  fan« 
cies  of  "  mirth,  fast  and  furious"— of 
"healths  five  fathoms  deep,"  and  the 
fierce  eloquence  of  good  round  oaths,  it 
also  has  associations  of  more  sedate  and 
pleasing  character.  Do  we  not  recolleot 
those  famous  verses  which  Shenstone 
wrote  at  Henley — those  fine  stansa8,full 
of  eloquence,  which  set  forth  the  charms 
of  a  tavern  with  indescribable  grace  ? — 
What  a  contrast  between  the  inn  at 
Henley  and  the  Mermaid  tavern  on  Fri- 
day  street  in  the  great  tumultuous  world 
of  London !  The  one  full  of  serene  com- 
fort and  ''  warmest  welcome,"  the  other, 
an  elder  house  of  entertainment,  alive 
with  memories  of  great  "wit  combats," 
peopled  with  images  of  the  grand  wri- 
ters and  thinkers,  and  men  of  fashion 
that  met  there  in  days  when  Shakspeare, 
and  "rare  Ben,"  and  Sir  Walter  R4Ueigh, 
and  a  host  of  others,  met  thereat,  to  in- 
dulge in  scholarly  discourse,  brave  scin- 
tillations of  wit  and  deep  potations. 

It  was  of  those  meetings  that  the  Rev. 
Robert  Herrick  thought  when  he  wrote 
those  fine  lines,  previously  quoted  in 
these  columns : 

"  Ah,  Ben ! 
Say  how  or  when 
Shall  we,  thy  guests. 
Meet  at  these  lyric  feasts 
Made  at  the  Sun, 
The  Dog,  the  Triple  Tun, 
Where  we  such  clusters  had 
As  made  us  nobly  wild,  not  mad  ? 
And  yet  each  verse  of  thine 
Outdid  the  meat,  outdid  the  frolic 
wine." 

It  was  of  those  meetings  that  Beau- 
mont thought  when  he  wrote  to  Jonson 
from  his  rural  retirement : 

• . . ."  What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid !  heard  words  that 

have  been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  fiame. 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they 

came 
Had  meant  to  j>ut  his  whole  wit  in  a 

jest." 

Did  we  care  to  multiply  authorities, 
we  might  find  a  score  of  wits  and  poets 
who,  in  words  of  equal  force,  have  pro- 
claimed the  blessings,  comfort,  freedom, 
ease,  and  what  not,  of  an  Inn.  We  have 
Shakspeare,  and  Herrick,  and  Beau- 
mont, and  Shenstone — let  us  add,  lastly, 
Dr.  Johnson — this  man  of  much  learn- 
ing, has  left  us  a  saying  upon  this  point. 
'*A  tavern  chair,"  quoth  the  Doctor, 
is  the    "  throne   of  human  felicity." — 


"  There  is  no  private  house,  in  which 
people  can  enjoy  themseWes  as  wdl 
as  at  a  capital  tavern ;"  and  he  gives 
the  following  very  sufficient  retsoas: 
"  Let  there  be  ever  so  great  pleotjr  of 
good  things,  ever  so  much  grandenr, 
ever  so  much  elegance,  ever  so  moch 
desire  that  everybody  should  be  easf, 
in  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  be; 
there  must  always  be  some  degree  of 
care  and  anxiety.  The  master  of  the 
house  is  anxious  to  entertain  his  guests, 
the  guests  are  anxious  to  be  agreeable 
to  him ;  and  no  man,  but  a  very  impu- 
dent dog  indeed,  can  as  freely  conimsod 
what  U  in  another's  house,  as  if  it  wers 
his  own.  Whereas,  at  a  tavern,  there  is 
a  general  freedom  from  anxietv.  You 
are  sure  you  are  welcome  ;  and  the  more 
noise  you  make,  the  more  trouble  yoo 
give,  the  more  good  things  you  call  for, 
the  welcomer  you  are. . •  •  •  •  No  sir ; 
there  is  nothing  which  has  yet  been  coi- 
trived  by  men,  by  which  so  much  happi- 
ness is  produced  as  by  a  good  tavern  or 
Inn."  In  the  quotation  here  given  we 
find  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  the 
various  reasons  which  have  Induced  m 
many,  and  such  high  authorities  toeoa- 
our  in  sounding  the  praise  of  Inns.  Yoa 
may  disport  yourself  after  the  boisteroos 
fashion  of  "rare  Ben"  and  bewilder  the 
drawers  as  Prince  Henry  and  Poins  did 
the  unlucky  Francis,  with  his  eternalsa- 
swer  of  "anon,  anon,  sir,"  with  perfect 
impunity — in  short, 

"Whoe'er  has  traveled  life's  3ull  round, 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been. 

May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  Inn." 

This  much  praised  English  institntioa 
— praised  from  the  days  of  Shakspeare 
down  to  the  times  of  Mr.  Weller,  witk 
whose  name  and  achievements  we  are 
all  familiar — this  much  praised  instito- 
tion,  we  lament  to  say,  has  flourished 
but  poorly  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
We  have  hotels — great  houses  of  loftf 
altitude  and  wonderful  capacity,  where 
homeless  people  abide  in  forlorn  splendor 
and  monotonous  elegance :  but  an  lao, 
alas !  is  rarely  to  be  found  eit  her  io  town 
or  country.  There  is  one,  of  which  ve 
have  heard,  kept  in  the  venerable  tows 
of  Hampton,  which  approximates  some* 
what  to  Johnson's  idea  of  a  *^apitaltsf> 
em."  We  have  heard  a  distinguished 
Englishman  say  that  it  came  nearer  u 
English  Inn  than  any  place  he  had  sees 
in  this  country,  but  it  stands  slmoet 
alone;  however,  our  purpose  isrsther 
to  speak  of  York  Town  and  the  antique 
house  of  entertainment  which  has  stood 
there,  with  its  ample  porch  and  tall,  slim 
chimneys,  for  one  hundred  and  thirty* 
seven  years,  offering  accommodatioa 
during  that  period  to  man  and  beast 
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In  October,  1691,  York  Town,  situate 
ia  one  of  the  eight  original  shires  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  laid  off  into  eighty-five  half 
acre  lots,  estimated  at  the  sum  of  eigh- 
teen shilh'ngs  each.^  On  the  South  side 
of  Main  street,  upon  lot  No.  25,  stands 
the  Swan  Tavern.  In  following  the  his- 
tory of  this  lot,  No.  25,  through  dusty 
parchments,  the  man  of  dry-as-dust 
tsAtes  will  find  that  it  was  originally 
owned  by  one  Charles  Hansford,  con- 
veyed by  him  in  1706  to  one  Daniel  Tay- 
lor, conveyed  by  him  to  one  James  Scla- 
ter,  who  again  conveyed  the  said  lot, 
No.  25,  in  1716,  to  Benj.  Clifton,  from 
whose  possession,  in  1719,  it  passed  into 
that  of  Thomas  Nelson  and  Joseph 
Walker,  merchants,  who  built  thereon 
the  quaint,  old-fashioned  edifica  which 
is  now  standing  on  the  lot  aforemen- 
tioned and  described  as  No.  25.  In  1722, 
on  the  18th  of  March,  it  was  opened  as 
an  Inn,  under  the  name  of  the  Swan 
Tavern. 

Let  us  escape  from  these  skeleton 
dates  and  musty  deeds  to  take  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  in  the  fields  of  fancy.  Let 
OS  drop  our  stilted  law  phrases  and 
dream  a  moment  under  the  shadow  of 
that  ample  porch,  upon  which  the  idle 
hands  of  many  generations  have  left 
mde  initials  and  |^rim  attempts  at  carv- 
ing. The  great  nver,  which  gleams  be- 
fore OS,  was  once  dotted  over  with  the 
hulls  of  large  trading  vessels,  for  York 
Town  was  a  place  of  commercial  im- 
portance, and  many  a  bale  of  rich  silk, 
many  a  piece  of  rare  lace  and  stiff  bro- 
cade passed  through  the  hands  of  its 
merchants.  In  those  days  the  gentle- 
men of  the  colony  did  not  disdain  the 
frivolities  of  relvet,  and  cunning  needle- 
work, and  we  can  fancy  a  group  of  these 
gallants  seated  in  the  porch  of  the  Swan, 
talking  of  the  last  news  from  England, 
or  *'home,"  as  it  was  their  custom  to 
aay. 

In  1781  there  was  a  sable  barber,  named 
Jack  Hope,  who  plied  his  trade  in  the 
old  Swan.  Jack  was  a  shrewd  fellow, 
and  something  of  a  wit  in  his  way,  as 
we  may  gather  from  the  story.  In  his 
shop  the  officers  of  the  English  garrison 
were  accustomed  to  have  fheir  loyal 
faces  operated  on,  and  their  aristocratic 
lieads  powdered.  Jack  was  the  gretx 
oracle  upon  all  questions  of  news,  and 
we  may  well  ask  if  there  ever  was  a 


village  barber  who  did  not  know  more 
than  any  body  else  in  all  his  vicinage  ? 
The  ebony  barber  was  an  enthusiastic 
Whig,  and  availed  himself  of  an  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  approach  of  Gen. 
Washington  to  indulge  in  a  joke  at  the 
expense  of  no  less  a  personage  than 
Lord  Cornwallis. 

The  Britons  had  made  merry  over 
Jack's  patriotism  and  laughed  at  the 
miserable  appearance  of  the  Continent^ 
forces  with  such  little  mercy  for  the  pa- 
triotic barber's  feelings,  that  he  fell  upon 
the  plan  of  retorting  in  one  bold  joke,  at 
the  expense  of  his  Lordship,  for  the  nu- 
merous witticisms  made  at  his  own. 

With  this  provocation.  Jack,  upon  one 
occasion  when  engaged  in  powderins 
the  august  head  of  Cornwallis,  informed 
that  astounded  dignitary,  in  reply  to  the 
stereotyped  question  as  to  the  morning's 
news,  that  General  Washin^on  had  ar- 
rived on  the  previous  night  in  Williams- 
buiv. 

His  Lordship's  confusion  at  this  an- 
nouncement amply  repaid  the  inventive 
barber  for  the  numerous  mortifications 
which  had  been  put  upon  him  by  the 
facetious  English.  What  saved  Jack 
from  an  acquaintance  with  the  provost 
marshal,  and  a  couple  of  athletic  d  rum- 
mers to  beat  the  tattoo  upon  his  back, 
we  are  not  informed. 

This  stoiy  we  have /from  a  venerable 
citizen  of  York,  and  we  only  regret  that 
we  cannot  give  it  in  his  own  spirited 
manner.  Should  it  meet  his  eye,  he  will 
pardon  the  poverty  of  the  diction  in 
which  we  preserve  this  tradition. 

Since  1722,  the  Swan   Tavern  has 

{mssed  through  many  hands.  It  now  be- 
ongs  to  Captain  Robert  Anderson,  a 
gentleman  who  served  with  great  gal- 
lantry and  distinction  in  the  last  war. 

Had  we  the  space,  we  might  insert 
other  stories  of  this  ancient  Tavern, 
which  still  rears  its  substantial  wall  upon 
a  spot  rich  in  histories  and  traditions. 
The  tourist  who  visits  Eastern  Virginia, 
should  not  fail  to  go  through  its  vener- 
able chambers.  We  lay  aside  our  pen 
with  the  expression  of  regret,  that  Mr. 
Thackeray,  when  he  drove  General 
Braddock  over  from  WiUiamsburg  to 
dins  in  Westmoreland^  did'nt  halt  the 
valiant  Briton  at  the  Swan  Tavern  for  an 
hour's  rest  in  the  then  populous  and 
thriving  village  of  York  Town. 


*  York  -was  establiahed  as  a  port  of  entry  in  1001,  (April.)  Tide  Honnlng^i  statnee  at  large,  p.  fi9T. 
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Specimens  of  Douglas  JerroWs  Wit. 
Together  with  seUetiona  chiefly  from  hie 
contributions  to  Journals  ;  intended  to 
illustrate  his  opinions;  arranged  by 
his  son  Blatichard  Jerrold.  Ttektior  t 
Fields:  1858. 

This  volume  is  introduced  with  a 
tasteful  and  feellnr  Preface,  in  which 
we  are  told  that  »»the  Editor  has  sought 
for  material  not  only  in  his  father's  well- 
known  and  acknowledged  works,  but 
also  among  his  early  pages — now  for- 
gotten r  The  compilation  is  an  admira- 
ble one.  It  exhibits  Jerrold  in  every 
possible  aspect,  moral,  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual. 

A  specimen  of  brilliant  wit,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  terse  embodiment  of  some 
profound  piece  of  philosophy,  or  the 
expression,  conveyed  in  terms  deeply 
pathetic,  of  his  sympathy  with  every 
phase  of  poverty  and  pain ! 

There  are  sayings  as  sharp  as  the 
point  of  a  poisoned  needle  by  the  side  of 
repartees,  and  bon  mots^  the  delicate 
humor  of  which,  will  be  utterly  unap- 
preciated by  ordinary  readers. 

The  following  extracts  fairly  repre- 
sent the  general  character  of  the  work : 

Gram.— Gratis !  it  is  the  voice  of  Na- 
ture speaking  ftom  the  Ailness  of  her 
large  heart.  The  word  is  written  all 
over  the  blue  heaven ;  the  health-giving 
air  whispers  it  about  us ;  it  rides  the 
sunbeam  (save  when  statesmen  put  a 
pane  Hwixt  ns  and  it,)  the  lark  trills  it 
high  up  in  its  skyey  dome ;  the  little 
wayside  flower  breathes  gratis  from  its 
pinky  mouth ;  the  bright  brook  murmurs 
It ;  it  is  written  in  the  harvest  moon. 
And  yet  how  rarely  do  we  seize  the 
happiness,  because,  forsooth,  it  it  a  jov 
gratis!  *^ 

A  Doctor's  Livery, — A  very  popular 
medical  gentleman  called  on  Jerrold  one 
day.  When  the  visitor  was  about  to 
leave,  Jerrold,  looking  from  his  library 
window,  espied  his  friend's  carriage, 


attended  by  servants  in  flaming  liveries. 
Jerroldy^'*  What !  doctor,  I  see  yoor 
livery  is  measles  turned  up  with  scarlet 
fever." 

BoUom^s  Descendants. — The  iimnoital 
weaver  of  Athens  hath  a  host  of  de- 
scendants ;  they  are  scattered  throngfa- 
out  every  country  of  the  world ;  their 
moral  likeness  to  their  eage  ancestor 
becoming  stronger  in  the  lai^  of  loxmy 
and  wealth.  They  are  a  race  marked 
and  distinguished  by  the  characteristiei 
of  their  first  parent — omnivorous  selfisb> 
neas  and  invulnerable  aelf-complaceoey. 
They  wear  the  ass's  head,  yet  know  li 
not ;  and,  heedless  of  the  devotion,  leave 
the  Titania  fortune  still  to  round  their 
temples  "  with  coronets  of  fresh  aad 
fragrant  flowers.'* 

A  Maaphysieian, — He  could  take  raiad 
to  pieces*  as  easily  as  a  watch-maker 
could  take  a  chronometer  to  bits — knew 
every  little  spring  of  human  actions,  and 
in  a  word,  looked  through  the  heads  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Eve  as  easily 
as  though  they  were  of  glass,  and  tbe 
motives  therein  working,  labouring  bees. 

The  Intruder  BebiUed.—JtTrold  and 
some  friends  were  dining  in  a  prirate 
room  at  a  tavern.  AAer  dinner,  the 
landlord  appeared,  and  having  informed 
tbe  company  that  the  houae  w^  parfly 
under  repair,  and  that  he  was  incon- 
venience<rfor  want  of  room,  requested 
that  a  stranger  might  be  allowed  to  take 
a  chop  at  a  separate  table  in  the  apart- 
ment. The  company  assented,  and  tke 
stranger,  a  person  of  common-place  ap- 
pearance, was  introduced.  He  ate  bu 
chop  in  silence ;  but,  having  finished  hii 
repast  he  disposed  himself  for  those  forty 
winks  which  make  the  sweetest  sleep 
of  gourmets.  But  the  stranger  aoored 
ao  loudly  and  in  harmoniously  that  con- 
versation was  disturbed.  Some  gentle- 
men of  the  party  now  jarred  glasses,  or 
shuffled  upon  the  floor,  determined  to 
arouse  the  obnoxious  sleeper.  Presently 
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the  stranger  started  from  his  sleep  to  his 
legs,  and  shouted  to  Jerrold,  **  t  know 
you,  Mr.  Jerrold;  but  you  shall  not 
make  a  butt  of  me !"  *'  Then  don't  bring 
your  hog's  head  in  here,"  was  the  prompt 
reply. 

Author*  and  Scholars, — Can  it  be  true 
that,  since  the  days  of  Johnson  and 
Sava^,  they  have  descended  a  story 
and  lire  in  third  floors  ?  Are  they  now, 
1  will  not  say  endured,  but  receired  into 
what  is  called  good  society  ?  Does  the 
moralist  no  longer  dine  behind  a  book- 
seUer's  screen,  that  he  may  hide  his 
dilapidated  shoes?  Is  the  author,  in 
these  days  of  light,  no  longer  considered 
an  equirocal  something  between  a  pieJk" 
poeJtet  and  a  magician?  Is  the  poet 
only  a  "  little  lower"  in  the  household  of 
the  great  than  the  under-butler  ?  In  a 
word,  is  it  possible,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  that  a  man  can  write  an 
epic,  a  play,  a  novel,  a  lyric,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  considered  a  gentleman  ? 
it  is  so !  History,  biography,  satire  cease 
to  be  cups  and  balls ;  poetry  is  no  k>nger 
hocus  pocus! 

The  Monejf'Ltnder. — He  moyes  stealth- 
ily  as  an  arue :  as  though  haunted  bjr  the 
memory  of  a  thousand  acts  that  have 
written  him  down  in  the  private  memo- 
randa of  Lucifer.  Had  he  lived  in  Spain, 
be  would  have  made  an  excellent  familiar 
of  the  Inquisition ;  he  would  with  de- 
moniacal complacency  have  applied  the 
thumbscrew,  the  burning  pincers,  and 
the  mohen  lead.  Born  in  England,  bred 
an  attorney,  and  adding  to  his  profes- 
sional cares  the  anxieties  of  money- 
lender, he  is  yet  enabled  to  satisfy  his 
natursJ  and  acquired  lust  of  evil,  aod 
he  therefore  gets  up  costs.  He  has  never 
stood  St  the  bar  of  a  police  office,  and 
vet  his  hands  are  dyea  with  the  blood  of 
iroJton  hearts. 

A  Kitehen-Maid  on  Dress. — I  don't 
insist  on  ringlets  in  the  house,  but  when 
I  go  out,  I'm  ray  own  mistress.    I've 

Siven  up  two  places  for  my  bird-of-para- 
ise  feather — it  looks  quite  alive  in  my 
white  chip ! — and  would  give  up  twenty. 
After  slaving  among  pots  and  pans  for 
a  month,  it  is  so  sweet  to  be  sometimes 
taken  for  a  lady  on  one's  Sunday  out. 

Heartless  Mistress. — They  think  poor 
servants  have  no  more  flesh  and  blood 
than  a  porridge-skillet.  They  can  have 
their  comfortable  courtings  in  their  par- 
lours and  drawing-rooms,  and  then,  with 
their  very  toes  at  the  fire,  they  can  abuse 
a  poor  servant  for  only  whispering  a  bit 
of  love,  all  among  the  snow,  perhaps  in 
the  area. 

Respeetability. — ^Turn  where  we  will 
we  see  the  evil  of  what  is  call  '*  respect- 
ability f  we  hate  the  very  word,  as  Fal- 
stafl' hated  lime.  It  has  carried  its  white- 


wash into  every  corner  of  the  land — it 
has  made  weak  and  insipid  the  wine  of 
life. 

Woman*s  Tears, — What  women  would 
do  if  they  could  not  cry,  nobody  knows. 
They  are  treated  badly  enough  as  it  is, 
but  if  they  could  not  cry  when  they 
liked,  how  the^  would  be  put  upon— 
what  poor,  defenceless  creatures  they 
would  be ! 

Nature  has  been  very  kind  to  them. 
Next  to  the  rhinoceros,  thera  is  nothing 
in  the  world  armed  like  a  woman.  And 
she  knows  it. 

The  Comfort  of  Ugliness. — We  cannot 
say — and  in  truth  it  is  a  ticklish  question 
to  ask  of  those  who  are  best  qualified  to 
gire  an  answer — if  there  really  be  not  a 
comfort  in  substantial  ugliness  ;  in  ugli- 
ness that,  unchanged,  will  last  a  man  his 
life :  a  good  granite  face  in  which  there 
shall  be  no  wear  and  tear.  A  man  so 
appointed  is  saved  many  alarms,  many 
spasms  of  pride.  Time  cannot  wound 
his  vanity  through  his  features ;  he  eats, 
drinks,  and  is  merry,  in  despite  of  mir^ 
rors.  No  acquaintance  starts  at  sudden 
alteration — hinting,  in  such  surprise, 
decay  and  the  final  tomb.  He  grows 
older  with  no  former  intimates — church- 
jrard  voices — crying,  **  How  you're  al- 
tered !"  How  many  a  man  might  have 
been  a  truer  husband,  a  better  father, 
firmer  friend,  more  valuable  citizen,  had 
he,  when  arrived  at  legal  maturity,  cut 
ofif— say,  an  inch  of  his  nose  * 


The  New  American  Cychpeedia,  Apopn' 
lar  Dictionary  of  General  Knowte^e  ; 
edited  by  Geo.  Ripley  If  Chas.  A.  Dana^ 
volumes  first  and  second  D.  Ap' 
pleton  f  Co.,  New  York :  1858. 

After  a  somewhat  critical  examination 
of  the  first  two  volumes  of  this  compre- 
hensive Encyclopaedia,  we  feel  ourselves 
justified  in  saying  that  it  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  thorough,  trustworthy, 
and  elaborate  works  of  its  class  ever  pra- 
sented  to  the  reading  public  in  any  ag^ 
or  country.  And  Jirst  among  its  great 
merits,  we  would  notice  its  coBservative 
nationality  of  spirit.  The  individual  and 
political  opinions  of  its  Editors  are  no- 
where obtruded;  on  the  contrary,  the 
plan  of  the  work  necessitates  the  em- 
ployment of  the  talent  and  learning  of 
writers  of  aU  sections  ;  and  thus  a  Cath- 
olicity of  tone  is  obtained,  an  honesty  of 
statement,  and  a  broad  representative 
value,  the  advanta^s  of  which  it  would 
be  hard  to  overestimate.  For  the  first 
time  in  our  literary  history,  the  Souths 
its  authors  and  their  performances,  are 
to  be  presented  fully  and  fairly  before 
the  world.    We  understand  that  Simms, 
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Cooke,  Kennedy,  and  manir  other  com- 
petent literarv  gentlemen  have  already 
been  engaged aa  contributors:  nopoast- 
bility,  therefore,  exists  of  ignoring  South- 
ern  intellect  and  its  worthy  achieve- 
ments. 

Considered  in  a  wider  sense,  as  *'  a 
popular  Dictionary  of  General  Knowl- 
edge," th4  Cfelow^ia,  if  kept  up  to  the 
hi^h  standard  of  the  volumes  before  us. 
will  deserve  a  reputation  in  no  way 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Brit- 
tanica,  and  the  Encydopodie  Moderne 
of  the  French. 

The  Editors  themselves  have  tersely 
explained  the  objects  of  the  work  in  the 
following  paragraph : 

"  It  is  the  desijarn  of  the  New  American 
Cyclopoedia  to  furnish  a  condensed  ex- 
hibition of  the  present  state  of  human 
knowledge  upon  the  most  important  sub- 
jects of  inquiry. 

'*  Tke  dincussion  oftks  eontroverUd 
points  of  scisn€§^  philosophy,  religion^  or 
polities^  does  notentsr  itnthtn  ihs  compass 
ofthsplan;  but  it  aims  exclusively  at 
an  accurate  and  impartial  account  of 
the  development  of  opinion  in  the  exer- 
cise of  thought,  of  the  results  of  physi- 
ical  research,  of  the  prominent  events  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  of  the  most 
significant  productions  of  literature  and 
art,  and  of  the  celebrated  individuals 
whose  names  have  become  associated 
with  the  conspicuous  phenomena  of 
their  age." 

The  work  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  abroad.  The  notices  we  have 
seen  in  English  papers  are  characteris- 
tically unfair.  ThsAthstumm^  especially  ^ 
has  done  itself  little  credit  in  a  peevish 
criticism  of  some  length,  confined  to  a 
comment  upon  errors  /or  what  it  al- 
ledges  to  be  errors,)  of  tne  most  minute 
andunimportant  kind.  The  failure  of  that 
astute  journal  to  detect  any  faults  or 
omissions  of  magnitude,  proves  the 
general  trostworthmess  of  the  work  it 
has  striven  in  a  small  way  to  depreciate. 

We  observe  in  conclusion,  that  this 
Cyclopaedia  will  be  published  exdu- 
siveUf  by  subscription  in  fiAeen  large 
8vo.  volumes,  each  containing  750  two- 
column  pages:  the  price  of  each  volume 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  is  but  thres 
dollars,  so  that  the  entire  set  may  subse- 
quently be  obtained  at  the  small  sum-total 
of  forty-Jiv  dollars. 


with  a  degree  of  taste,  ability,  and  jo- 
dicioQs  care,  which  should  ensare  it  a 
wide  drculation.  The  'Editor's  dspmi- 
mont  is  especially  well  managed.  Mr. 
Kingsbury  displaya  unoaual  tact  in  his 
selections,  ana  great  sprightliness  toid 
talent  In  his  ori^nal  articles. 

We  hopsihtx  this  excellent  jonretl 
may  succeed,  but  we  cannot,  in  candor, 
say  thatour  hope  is  particularly  sangaise! 
There  is  ons  serions  drawback  to  the 
l^eneral  success  of  the  Lsisnrs  Hour:  M 
IS  too  indspendent  and  intsBectual .' 

If  it  pandered  to  the  taste  of  the  mob 
by  frequent  abstracts  of  the  tales,  sad 
essays  which  "  adorn"  the  columas  of 
certain  ^Miterary"  weeklies  pubtishedh 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Loodoa— 
if  it  contained  much  matter  that  wis 
equivocal,  and  a  little  downright  black- 
guardism and  wickedness — we  shooU 
have  no  doubt  of  its  being  patronized  to 
a  remunerative  point. 

As  it  is,  Mr.  Kingsbury  must  be  coa- 
tent  to  share  the  fate  of  most  Sontben 
literary  journalists ;  that  is,  after  laboav- 
ing  strenuously,  he  must  be  content  with 
little  praise  and  no  profit ;  he  must  be 
prepared  for  aneeriog  opposition,  Moi 
shallow  criticism,  for  a  snperabundaaoe 
of"  kind  adrice,"  and  a  beggarly  meagre- 
neas  of  substantial  aid  ;  in  a  word,  let 
him  adopt  forthwith  the  creed  of  that 
profound  practical  philosopher,  who  de- 
clared, "blessed  are  those  who  expect 
nothing^  for  jrerily  they  shall  not  be  dit> 
appointed !" 


Among  our  recent  Exchanges^  we  in- 
stance with  pleasure  a  literary  weekly 
published  at  Oxford,  (N.  C.)  under  the 
editorship  of  T.  B.  Kingsbury,  Esq.  It 
is  entitled  the  Lsisnrs  Hour,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  numbers  before  us,  which 
we  have  carefully  read,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  conducted 


Sporting  in  Both  Hemispheres,  By  J. 
D'Ewes,  Esq.,  author  of  *'  China.  An*- 
tralioy  and  the  Islands  of  the  Pac^^ 
O.  Routledge  f  Co.,  London :  1856. 

Mr.  D'Ewes  seems  to  be  a  geatlenian 
of  elegant  leisure,  who  from  his  earliest 
youth  has  followed  the  bent  of  his  own 
inclinations,  which  have  led  him  into 
all  sorts  of  field  sports  and  adventures 
in  both  hemispheres.  He  begun  life  by 
going  to  India  as  a  Cadet,  where  his 
ardent  sporting  propensities  were  grati> 
fied  by  boar  and  tiger  hunts,  not  to  speak 
of  indiscriminate  massacres  of  every 
variety  of  smaller  game. 

Mr.  D'Ewea  is  a  great  gossip,  and 
very  much  of  an  egotist,  but  he  wrilsi 
pleasantly,  and  with  spirit.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  his  descriptive  powers 
taken  from  a  chapter  called,  **Deer 
Shooting  in  Hungary :" 

"  I  had  hardly  composed  myself  iato 
my  first  sleep,  after  reading  some  pages 
of  a  romance,  when  Piotr  entered  my 
room,  cap  in  hand,  and  made  signs  to 
me  respectfully  to  get  up  iraraediately. 
I  jumped  out  upon  the  bear-skin,  my 
eyes  half  opened,  and  dressed  ia  haste 
by  the  light  of  a  candle  he  had  broogfat. 
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It  wms  ezmetly  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing.   Our  lantern  went  out  after  we  had 
croased  the  park,  and  we  were  left  in 
total  darkness.    The  obscurity  was  so 
complete  that  I  could  not  distinguish  a 
tree.  I  walked  behind  my  guide,  and,  al- 
though he  knew  every  inch  of  the  way,and 
passed  along  it  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
fiye  times  in  the  year,  he  had  some  difficul- 
ty in  making  out  the  road  with  certainty. 
We  had  passed  a  slate-mine,  where  the 
poor  labourers,  even  more  matutinal  than 
ourselves,  were  already  at  work,  and 
were  gradually  ascending  the  bottom  of 
a  narrow  ravine  near  a  torrent,  the 
noise  of  which  served  us  as  a  guide  for 
our  #teps.    In  the  most  difficult  places, 
Piotr  always  stopped  to  offer  me  his 
hand.    At  one  time,  indeed,  when  it 
was  necessary  to  cross  the  torrent,  he 
took  me  without  ceremony  upon  his 
broad  shoulders,  and  carrying  a  gun  in 
each  hand,  we  thus  traversed  the  river. 
"  In  spite  of  these  nocturnal  difficul- 
ties, we  arrived  at  our  post  one  hour 
before  daybreak.    It  was  on  the  point  of 
an  ascent,  wtfere,  on  the  first  approach 
of  day,  we  could  perceive  all  the  valley 
that  lay  at  our  feet,  and  the  opposite 
slopes  of  the  hills.  The  morning  air  was 
very  cold,  and  the  heavy  clouds  above 
our  heads  discharged  a  ralnv  mist  of  a 
moist,  icy,  and  penetrating  character.   I 
was  much  heated  by  my  walk  and  the 
ascent  of  the  mountain,  and  the  reaction 
of  the  cold  was  so  great,  in  my  present 
inactive  position,  that  my  teeth  chattered, 
and  I  felt  completely  benumbed.    The 
good    keeper   took    pity  on   me,    and 
seemed  to  entreat  me  by  the  most  pa- 
thetic gestures  to  return.    He  pointed 
out  the  threatening  appearance  of  the 
sky,  the  road  to  the  house,  and  even 
made  a  rude  representation  of  my  pillow 
on  which  I  was  so  comfortably  sleeping. 
His  mute  eloquence  was,  however,  un- 
successful.   I  had  not  come  400  leagues 
for  nothing,  and  seeing  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  remain,  Piotr  was  not  long 
in  making  his  own  arrangements ;  and 
buttoning  up  his  long  grey  coat,  with 
green  facings,   close  to  the  chin,    he 
squeezed  his  huge  person  into  a  thicket, 
struck  *a  light  for  his  pipe,  and  soon  a 
thick  volume  of  smoke,  issuing  from  his 
nest,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  char- 
coal furnace.  I  remained,  however,  firm 
in  my  position,  as  a  sentinel  on  duty, 
the  wind  whistling  around  me,  and  the 
rain  falling  in  gutters  from  thu  corners 
of  my  shooting  cap.    At  the  first  gleam 
of  twilight  I  perceived,   or  thought  I 
could  make  out,  for  I  could  not  well 
judge  of  the  distance,  a  brown  mass, 
which  certainly  was   no  shadow.    I  at- 
tempted to  point  my  rifle,  but  could  not 
distinguish  the  sight.    To  shoot  at  ran- 
dom  was  to   risk  all  the  chances  of 


frightening  any  deer  in  the  vicinity,  for 
an  uncertainty ;  besides,  I  had  only  a 
confused  vision  of  the  beast,  and  it  might 
be  one  of  those  diminutive  and  half-wild 
horses  which  are  suflered  to  range  about 
the  country.  I  abstained,  therefore, from 
trying  the  dangerous  experiment,  and 
was  rewarded  for  my  pains.  The  day- 
light soon  began  to  appear,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  rain  ceased.  Piotr  issued 
from  his  lair,  and  leaving  me  standing 
as  a  sentry,  went  to  make  a  reconnais- 
sance of  the  surrounding  country.  He 
returned  with  a  quickened  pace  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  by  his  animated  gestures  I 
saw  he  was  the  bearer  of  good  news. 
Indeed,  after  having  led  me  about  fifty 
paces  from  the  post  I  had  quitted,  he 
stretched  his  arm  towards  the  opposite 
slopes,  and  directing  my  sight  by  the 
barrel  of  his  carbine,  pointed  out  the 
cause  of  his  cheerfulness.  It  was  a  no- 
ble stag,  in  a  position  worthy  of  the 
pencil  of  an  artist.  He  was  standing  in 
the  midst  of  an  open  space,  his  head  and 
neck  extended  upwards,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  distance,  we  could  count 
the  numerous  branches  of  his  magnifi- 
cent horns.  Near  him  was  a  group  of 
hinds  and  fawns.  There  h^  stood,  the 
true  sovereign  of  the  forest.  It  was  an 
easy  and  agreeable  occupation  to  ad- 
mire this  beautiful  group,  but  the  most 
difficult  part  remained  to  be  accomp- 
lished— to  get  within  shot  of  the  stag. — 
By  a  long  circuit,  under  cover  of  the 
woods,  we  might  be  enabled  to  approach 
much  nearer  to  him,  but  even  then  we 
could  not  arrive  within  at  least  three 
gunshots,  and  the  interval  that  separated 
us  was  a  short  coppice  of  a  year's 
growth,  where  he  was  grazing  with  his 
seraglio,  as  if  they  were  in  a  meadow.  I 
lay  down,  at  full  length  on  my  left  side, 
holding  my  rifle  in  the  right  band,  close 
to  my  body,  and  by  the  aid  of  my  elbows 
and  heels,  glided  gently  through  the  wet 
grass  like  a  snake.  Two  cuckoos,  with 
their  morning  song,  assisted  to  drown 
the  slight  rustling  noise  I  made  in  my 
passage,  and  by  dint  of  many  scratches, 
and  much  perseverance,  I  mansged  to 
arrive  within  shot  of  the  stag,  who  con- 
tinued to  graze  without  dreaming  of 
coming  danger. 

"I  half  raised  myself,  the  light  was 
favourable,  no  cover  protected  the  vic- 
tim, and  taking  steady  aim  I  placed  my 
ball  just  behind  the  shoulder.  The  poor 
beast  made  a  tremendous  bound  up- 
wards, and  fell  upon  its  head,  uttering  a 
low  cry.  He  was  stone  dead.  Piotr 
came  running  up  breathless  with  joy, 
and  proud  of  my  success.  We  tied  the 
four  legs  of  the  stag  together,  and,  pass- 
ing a  long  pole  between  them,  carried 
him  with  much  difficulty,  one  behind 
and  the  other  before,  to  the  bouse,  where 
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I  wfts  ^ad  to  return,  tired,  hungry, 
scratched  all  over,  wet  to  the  skin,  and 
with  a  violent  cold ;  but,  at  all  events,  I 
had  killed  a  stag  of  ten  branches  in  the 
Carpathian  mountains/' 


The  eauru  of  Trti s  JWtxf  nw§r  did  run 
smooth.  By  Thowuu  BaiUy  Aldrick. 
Rudd  f  CarUion,  Noto  York  :  1858. 

Mr.  Aldrich,  the  junior  Editor  of  the 
"Home  Journal,"  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years  known  to  the  public,  as  a  poet 
of  great  richness  of  fancy  and  pecu- 
liar grace  of  art  and  feeling.  In  the  ex- 
quisite little  volume  which  he  has  just 
published — a  perfect  model  of  typo- 
graphical design — he  favors  us  with  a 
pleasant  eastern  story,  the  facts  of  which 
we  are  gravely  informed,  may  be  au- 
thenticated by  a  reference  to  that  vera- 
cious chronicle,  the  Telimenow  UiUodr- 
notf  a  ^'work  somewhat  rare  in  this 
country,  but  occasionally  to  be  met  with 
at  old  Book  Stalls."  The  manner  in 
which  this  story  is  told,  has  greatly 
charmed  us.  As  for  the  ]^lot,  it  is 
very  simple,  and  may  be  unfolded  in  a 
few  words.  The  famous  Haroun  Af 
Raschid  fascinated  by  the  sense  and  af- 
fability of  Giafier,  a  wit  and  a  poet,  and 
in  order  that  he  may  enjoy  hit  society 
without  violating  the  rigid  forms  of  east- 
ern etiquette,  decrees  a  marriage  be- 
tween him  and  his  royal  sister  Abbassa ; 
but  **  with  the  capricious  restriction  that 
they  shall  forbear  the  privileges  of  such 
a  union."  "  The  lovers  thinking  to  over- 
come the  Caliph's  whim  a/ier  marriage, 
conceded  to  the  condition,  but  they 
reckoned  without  their  host.  •  ♦  The 
Caliph  proved  as  ice  to  all  their  en- 
treaties. Nature  at  length  broke  through 
this  despotic  prohibition,"  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  the  murder  of  poor  Giaflfer 
by  the  hand  of  the  incensed  tyrant.  The 
sensuous  beauty  of  the  descriptive 
portions  of  the  poem  (and  most  of  it  is  de- 
scriptive) Is  heightened  and  made  effec- 
tive by  an  easy  melodiousness  of  versiii- 
oation  which  proves  Mr.  Aldrichtobe  a 
true  and  delicate  artist.  We  advise  the 
reader  to  take  up  the  book  upon  some 
sultry  summer  noon,  when  his  pulses  are 
languid,  and  his  heart  attuned  to  the  soft 
influences  of  the  time  and  season. 

We  will  extract  a  few  specimen  pas- 
sages, regretting  our  inability  at  pres- 
ent to  enter  into  a  more  eloborate 
criticism.  The  poem  begins  with  a 
picture  of  the  Caliph  musing : 

*<  At  Bagdad  in  his  gold  Kiosk 
Haroun  Al  Raschid  sat  that  day ; 

A  through  the  carven  trellis-work 
The  sunshme  drifted  in  and  lay 

In  argent  diamonds  on  his  face ; 

And  gleamed  across  the  golden  lace 


That  ran  like  lightning  through  hu 

robes; 
And  seemed  to  split  two  Irryttsl  ^obei 
Of  gold-fish  on  two  jasmine  desks; 
And  fired  the  costly  arabesques ; 
And  falling  on  the  fountain,  turned 
lu  spray  to  gems  that  gk>wed  sad 

burned— 
A  spfk^  knot  of  crvsolite 
That  made  a  splendor  in  the  pUce ! 
But  most  it  loved  the  Caliph's  hoc: 
And  it  was  at  the  noon  of^day. 
On  cushions  cyprn^t-^oft  he  lay 
Unconscious  oflhe  garish  light: 
Untasted    stood  his  food  sad  ice; 
Unheeded  were  the  winds  that  drew 
The  lemon  trees  all  ways,  and  \Am 
The  gentlest  gales  from  Paradise^ 
**  How  Giafier  passed  the  night"  after 
his  marriage,  is  thus  described : 
**  He  could  not  sleep,  for  lo !  he  saw 
A  pair  of  eyes  that  banished  rest, 
A  star-sweet  face,  with  clouds  of  hair 
That  fain  would  lie  upon  his  breast. 
And  straight  he  saw  how  fair  she  wu, 
How  some  kind  fairv  at  her  birth 
Had  left  a  glory  on  her  brow 
And  taught  her  all  the  charms  on  earth! 
Her  hair  he  said  is  siiJksn  nighty 
JSsr  syss  in  tender  mist  are  drowned^ 
Her  mouth  f  a  little  ruby  place  f 
Where  pearls  for  sultans  may  befotuid! 
And  with  this  sort  of  eastern  talk 
He  made  the  moments  seem  less  long; 
But  wearying  of  forced  deUght 
He  brooded  on  his  cruel  wrong 
And  bit  the  blood  into  his  lips, 
Aud  tore  the  turban  from  his  head:~ 
ByAttah!  that  must  be  the  Ump 
In  beauty's  chamber.'  Giafier  said; 
And  lo !  it  was  Abbassa's  room 
Abbassa's  room  just  opposite! 
And  in  the  window  was  a  light 
That  stretch'd  across  the  garden  glooiD, 
And  seemed  a  bridge  of  fire,whereoa 
The  vizier  might  have  stolen  to  her: 
And  there  he  stood  and  did  not  stir 
Until  the  rising  ofithe  sun  I 


The  Young  Men^s  Magaaine^  pob* 
lished  by  N.  A,  CaUins,lfew  York, sad 
edited  by  Richard  C.  MeCormiek,  is  a 
work  specially  devoted,  as  the  title  im- 
plies,  to  the  interests,  religious  and  is* 
tellectual,  of  the  young  men  of  tks 
country. 

It  is  conducted  with  discretion,  ability 
and  vigor.  We  have  found  the  staple 
of  its  articles  not  only  sound  and  jadi- 
cious,  but  frequently  marked  by  orarin* 
ality,  both  of  subject  and  treatment  This 
is  a  great  merit,  the  possession  of  which 
added  to  the  noble  object  of  the  work^ea- 
titles  the  Magazine  in  auestion  to  gea 
eral  support  and  favor.  It  is  handsomely 
published  at  348  Broadway,  and  the  sob- 
scription  price  is  but  $1  50  per  anaun. 
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BANK   SUSPENSIONS. 


▲  LBTTBB  TO  DAlfTSL  BAVKNBL,  SBQ.«  ON  THS  PROPBIXTT  AND    NS0ES8ITT  OF  BANE 
SUSPENSIONS  IN  A  MONBT  CRISIS. 


I  beg  leave  to  submit  for  your 
consideration,  a  few  remarks  on  a 
subject  to  which  I  have  ventured 
to  ask  your  attention  on  a  former 
occasion.  I  say  "ventured,"  be- 
cause the  subject  is  more  familiar 
to  you  than  to  me,  and  I  can  only 
hope  to  suggest  a  hint  to  your  ma- 
turer  speculations. 

I  then  wrote,  with  some  freedom, 
in  reference  to  both  persons  and 
things,  but  from  no  want  of  rever- 
ence for  those  who  may  have  de- 
served our  respect,  at  any  period, 
past  or  present 

It  implies  no  faWwre  in  the  defer- 
ence due  to  the  men  who  formed 
our  government,  seventy  vears  ago, 
to  assume  that  they  could  not  es- 
cape errors,  in  their  monev  system, 
^in  a  question  of  political  science, 
little  understood,  at  that  time,  among 
the  most  enlightened  nations. 

It  can  indicate  no  lack  of  respect 
for  the  parties  who  are  seeking  to 
devise  an  adeauate  remedy  for  ex- 
isting evils,  it  we  examine  their 
suggestions,  without  reserve.  I  take 
theoiy  as  I  offer  my  own,  for  what 
YOL.  in.  26 


they  are  worth.  We  are  seeking 
truth,  and  should  seek  it,  without 
prejudice,  pride  of  opinion,  or  re- 
gard for  authority.  The  condition 
of  the  country  demands  freedom  of 
inquiry,  without  regard  to  name  or 
station.  It  is  this  unrestrained  in- 
terchange of  ideas  that  must  elicit 
truth. 

What  is  this  condition  of  the 
country  ?  In  a  time  of  peace,  of 
abundant  crops,  of  great  apparent 
prosperity,  a  sudden  paralysis  has 
been  seen  to  prostrate  its  vigour, 
almost  in  a  day.  This  has  hap- 
pened before — why  is  it?  What 
cause  has  produced  evils  so  great 
and  so  repeated  ? 

Public  opinion  points  to  our 
money  system  as  the  source  of  the 
calamity.  What  are  the  defects  of 
that  system,  and  how  are  these  de- 
fects to  be  removed  ? 

The  defect,  it  is  said,  is  in  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments  by 
the  banks,  and  the  adequate  remedy 
is  supposed  to  be  some  law  to  en- 
force the  convertibility,  at  all  times, 
of  bank  paper  into  com.    To  con- 
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trive  such  a  law,  is  the  object  at 
which  our  Legislature  aims.  To  se- 
cure this  purpose,  thej  impose  upon 
the  banks  df  the  State,  fines,  pen- 
alties, disabilities,  official  searches 
into  private  affairs,  regardless  of  the 
rights  of  the  citizen,  and  in  defiance 
of  every  established  principle  of 
civil  freedom. 

I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
is  the  suspension  of  specie  payments 
in  commercial  revulsions,  which 
alone  mitigates  the  distress  arising 
from  them,  and  prevents  the  almost 
universal  ruin,  they  would  other- 
wise produce ;  that  if  the  Legisla- 
ture could  succeed  in  enforcing  con- 
vertibility, at  all  hazards,  the  re- 
sult would  be  hopeless  embarrass- 
ment through  the  whole  country 
in  every  commercial  crisis;  that 
there  is  an  absolute  inability  in  the 
government '  to  prevent  bank  sus- 
pensions at  any  such  period.  It 
cannot  prevent  them,  if  it  would ; 
and  should  not,  if  it  could. 

According  to  our  American  sys- 
tem, bank  notes  perform  the  func- 
tions of  a  paper  money.  It  is  uni* 
versally  conceded,  by  acts  if  not  in 
foordSj  that  the  hard  money  system 
of  the  constitution  is  not  enough 
for  the  wants  of  commerce ;  that 
paper  of  some  kind  is  necessary. 
But  the  constitution  prohibits  pa- 
per money  or  bills  of  credit. — 
Every  State  therefore  has  resorted 
to  the  paper  of  banks  to  serve  its 
purposes.  To  perform  the  functions 
or  serve  the  purposes  of  a  paper 
money,  properly,  or  at  all,  the  sub- 
stitute must  be  able  to  assume  the 
main  property  of  a  paper  money. 
This  property  is  to  serve  as  the  in- 
strument of  internal  trade.  To  do 
this,  it  must  be  permanent,  always 
available,  not  withdrawn,  nor  hoard- 
ed, nor  exported.  To  assume  the 
main  property  of  a  paper  moiiey, 
then,  bank  notes  must  continue 
permanently  in  circulation.  If 
withdrawn   from   circulation,    the 


substitute  for  paper  money  can  no 
longer  perform  its  functions.  It  no 
longer  exists.  But  bank  notes  are 
withdrawn  firom  circulation,  if  they 
continue  to  be  convertible  on  ob- 
tain occasions.  In  other  words,  if 
banks  continue  specie  payments. 
Banks  therefore  must  suspend  or 
cease,  on  certain  occasions,  to  voAb 
specie  payments. 

The  occasions  which  require  a 
suspension  of  specie  payments,  in 
order  that  bank  notes  should  pot 
be  withdrawn  from  circulation,  sre 
produced  by  a  commercial  crisis. 
When  the  coin  of  the  country  is 
carried  away,  in  large  sums,  to  meet 
the  balances  accruing  against  us,  in 
foreign  trade,  it  excites  an  increased 
demand  for  specie.  The  notes  of 
banks  are  returned  on  them  for 
coin.  If  the  banks  continue  to  pay 
coin,  their  notes  disappear.  It  is 
only  by  contracting  their  circula- 
tion, largely  and  rapidly,  that  thej 
can  hope  to  maintain  the  con- 
vertibility of  their  paper,  even  for  a 
time.  The  currency,  by  which  do- 
mestic trade  is  carried  on  is  with- 
drawn. It  ceases  to  exist.  Oar 
internal  commerce,  deprived  of  its 
proper  instrument,  is  forced  to  re- 
sort to  specie,  at  the  moment  when 
specie  is  most  needed  on  fordgn 
account.  We  are  obliged  tonse 
coin  at  home,  when  most  waotd 
and  carried  abroad.  We  are  driven 
to  bum  our  candle  at  both  ends  at 
the  same  time.  Nothing  can  save 
the  country  under  such  circom- 
stances,  but  the  su^nsion  of  specie 
payments  by  the  banks,  and  the 
preservation  of  their  note  circula- 
tion for  the  exigencies  of  domestic 
trade.  It  is  by  this  means  only 
that  bank  notes  can  continue  to 
perform  the  functions  of  a  paper 
money,  of  which  they  are  the  sub- 
stitute, and  for  which  they  are  used. 
Banks  therefore  must  suspend  specie 
payments  in  every  serious  commer- 
cial revulsion. 
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This  is  a  result  of  those  ffeneral 
laws  of  trade,  against  which  all 
le^slative  acts  are  idle.  Instead  of 
Tain  attempts  to  overcome  or  dis- 
r^;ard  them,  it  would  be  wiser,  on 
the  part  of  the  State,  to  recognize 
their  force,  to  provide  for  their  oper- 
ation, to  authorize  and  direct  sus- 
pxipions  on  every  fit  occasion.  We 
are  dAervise  striving  to  do  impos- 
sibilities, which  England  with  all 
her  immense  resources,  admits  to 
be  beyond  her  reach.  In  every 
commercial  crisis,  she  is  prepared 
to  stop  the  convertibility  of  her 
notes  into  coin.  Her  ministry  in- 
terferes at  its  discretion.  When- 
ever the  knot  requires  cutting,  the 
power  is  always  at  hand  to  cut  it. 
Mer  government  suspends  the  con- 
vertibility of  the  Bank  of  England 
notes,  while  ours  is  employed  in 
the  extraordinary  undertaking  of 
labouring  with  much  ado,  to  shear 
its  goats  and  milk  its  bulls  on  sim- 
ilar occasions.  It  would  be  better 
then    to  abstain   from    these   un- 

E remising  experiments  and  to  fol- 
>w  where  we  can,  the  example  of 
our  more  experienced  neighbour, 
rince  no  power  can  prevent  com- 
mercial revulsions  or  their  conse- 
quences. 

I  may  here  remark,  in  passing, 
that  in  the  absence  of  any  mode 
established  by  the  State,  for  au- 
thorizing suspensions,  as  in  England, 
the  action  or  the  Bank  of  the  State 
seems  to  be  the  proper  expedient 
Its  proceedings  in  the  late  revulsion 
of  U*ade,  are  worthy,  in  this  view, 
of  all  commendation.  It  was  its 
duty  to  set  the  example  in  taking 
care  that  the  Republic  should  suffer 
no  detriment  as  to  its  domestic  cur- 
rency. In  performing  this  duty,  at 
any  time,  it  should  act  independent- 
ly of  its  own  condition.  If  the  in- 
terests of  the  community  require  it, 
if  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country  demands  it,  the  Bank  of  the 
State  should  take  the  responsibilities 


of  meeting  the  necessities  of  the 
crisis,  even  if  its  own  vaults  at  the 
time  should  be  amply  supplied  with 
resources.  It  must  act  for  the 
country  and  not  for  itself  only. 

So  long  then  as  the  State  uses  a 
bank  currency  for  the  instrument 
of  domestic  trade,  suspensions  are 
inevitable.  They  are  the  remedy 
of  evils,  and  not  the  defect  to  be 
remedied.  They  prevent  distress 
in  a  commercial  cnsis,  they  do  not 
produce  it.  It  is  the  unavoidable 
property  of  a  convertible  bank  cur- 
rency, tiiat  it  should  be  at  times 
inconvertible.  If  we  are  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  suspensions,  we  can  do 
so  only  by  resorting  to  another 
money  system,  under  which  the 
suspension  of  a  bank  will  be  noth- 
ing more  than  the  embarrassment 
of  a  commercial  company,  and  will 
have  no  effect  on  the  paper  money 
used  for  internal  commerce.  Th^re 
are  objections  to  our  bank  currency 
as  a  substantial  part  of  a  money 
system,  but  occasional  suspension  is 
not  one  of  them.  It  is  the  safety 
valve  rather,  indispensable  to  pre- 
vent disastrous  explosions. 

The  objections  to  a  bank  cur- 
rency as  part  of  a  general  money 
system,  are  that  it  wants  unity  and 
efiSciency.  It  is  issued  by  1,400 
banks.  It  is  controlled  by  1,400 
independent  boards  of  direction, 
and  is  subject  to  their  caprice,  neg- 
ligence and  want  of  judgment.  It 
cannot  be  uniform.  It  is  local,  not 
general.  It  is  circumscribed  by 
cities  or  States,  not  co-extensive 
with  the  nation.  A  paper  money 
fit  for  its  purposes,  should  pass  cur- 
rent from  Maine  to  Texas ;  a  bank 
currency  requires  twenty  exchanges. 
A  paper  money,  such  as  described, 
can  proceed  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment only.  It  must  be  based 
on  the  credit  of  the  whole  country, 
and  be  regulated  and  adjusted  to 
meet  the  requisitions  of  its  entire 
internal  trade.    The  failure  to  pro- 
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▼ide  such  a  fW^  money  conrtitates 
the  defect  of  oar  money  syBtem 
about  which  we  are  inquiring. 

The  defect  then  is  in  the  contti- 
tution  of  1787.  Its  money  system 
is  too  limited.  It  is  not  co-ezten- 
sive  as  it  ought  to  be,  with  the 
grant  of  power  for  regulating  oom* 
merce,  of  which  money  is  the  in- 
strument, and  to  which  the  system 
of  money  must  be  adapted.  The 
grant  of  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce embraces  the  foreign  trade, 
and  the  domestic  trade  ofthe  Uni- 
ted States.  The  money  sptem  of 
the  constitution  reaches  the  first 
only.  It  provides  coin  which  is 
the  appropriate  instrument  of  for- 
eign commerce,  but  does  not  furnish 
a  paper  money  which  is  the  me- 
dium used  and  required  by  the  in- 
ternal trade  of  the  country.  The 
money  system  of  the  constitution  is 
thus  defective.  It  wants  one  of  the 
two  great  branches  essential  to  its 
completeness.  The  one  deficient  is 
supplied  by  an  expedient  only.  The 
system  is  consequently  lame.  It  is 
like  a  man  with  one  sound  leg  and 
a  crutch  as  a  substitute  for  the  other. 
The  branch  which  refers  to, coin, 
the  instrument  of  foreign  trade,  is 
sound ;  that  which  relates  to  paper 
money,  the  instrument  of  domestic 
trade,  is  hopelessly  defective.  No 
legisla^ve  ingenuity  can  cure  it^  as 
no  surgical  skill  can  convert  the 
stick  or  crutch  into  flesh,  nerves 
and  bone.  We  may  tinker  and 
cobble  as  we  please,  but  our  mon^ 
system  will  remain  mutilated  until 
government  is  authorised  to  furnish 
a  piq>er  money  for  one  department 
of  commerce,  as  it  supplies  coin  for 
the  other.  Here  is  the  defect  we 
are  looking  for,  and  this  is  the 
remedy. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  is  this  sys- 
tem of  a  pfl|>er  money  of  govern- 
ment to  be  effected,  in  what  form, 
under    what  regulations?    What 
^  may  be  the  particular  agency  our 


government  should  adopt,  what 
shape  should  be  given  to  uie  paper 
issued,  what  amount  may  be  neces- 
sary  for  the  internal  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  are  matteia  for 
subsequent  inquiry.  The  agency 
may  constitute  a  department  of 
government ;  the  form  of  the  pa- 
per may  be  that  of  certificatea  nt 
ceivable  for  the  dues  of  aV  oar  gov- 
ernments, Federal  and  State ;  the 
amount  must  be  conformed  to  the 
necessities  of  our  domestic  cofli- 
n>erce,  to  be  carefully  ascertained 
as  nearly  as  possible,  and  fixed  from 
time  to  Ume.  But  these  details  are 
not  essentially  difficult — ^not  more 
so  than  any  other  great  province  of 
government  power.  Wnateverthe 
difficulty,  it  must  be  encounter^ 
If  the  right  money  is  not  provided, 
a  wrong  currency,  as  we  see,  will 
certainly  take  its  place.  Our  pres- 
ent concern  is  with  the  priiici[^ 
not  the  details. 

To  a  complete  money  system, 
then,  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
whole  country,  and  correspondiiig 
with  the  grant  of  power  which 
r^^lates  the  internal  trade  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  their  fo^ 
eign  commerce,  a  paper  monej 
competent  to  perform  in  the  coon- 
try,  all  the  offices  of  coin,  is  indis- 
pensably necessary.  It  will  hare 
the  stability,  the  uniformity,  the 
permanencv,  in  commercial  revul- 
sions, which  it  will  obtain  from  the 
credit  of  the  nation,  its  droulstion 
from  Maine  to  Mexico,  and  the  in- 
convertibility ofthe  paper  into  coin, 
in  a  commercial  crisis.  It  will  not 
be  withdrawn.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
ported. 

In  these  modes  it  will  perform 
the  functions  of  a  paper*  monsf, 
which  no  bank  currency  ever  osn, 
except  in  a  very  imperfect  msBiwr. 
When  our  government  has  adq)t8d 
such  a  system,  we  shall  have  rf- 
footed  what  the  greatest  comme^ 
cial  country  of  ^e  world  has  done 
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long  sinoe.  The  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  j^gland  are  substantial]  j  a  pa- 
per money,  so  far  as  concerns  her 
internal  trade.  They  are  legal 
tender  for  debt  everywhere,  except 
at  the  bank.  They  cease  to  be  oon- 
vertible  even  there,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  government.  They  are  vir- 
tually an  inconvertible  paper  money. 
The  bank  is  a  department  of  the 
government,  so  far  as  its  govern- 
ment agency  is  concerned,  under 
the  form  only  of  a  banking  com* 
pany. 

It  is  obvious,  that  a  paper  money 
eonstituted  as  I  have  suggested, 
wUl  not  only  suj>ersede  the  provis- 
ion of  the  constitution  which  pro- 
hibits the  issue  of  bills  of  credit, 
but  that  also  which  makes  gold  and 
nlver  coin  alone  a  legal  tender  for 
debt. 

There  are  many  who  consider  the 
last  as  essential  to  the  general  wel- 
fare. They  believe  that  there  must 
be  a  measure  of  value ;  that  gov- 
ernment should  provide  it;  that 
coin  is  the  proper  measure;  and 
that  to  make  it  the  *soIe  tender  for 
debt,  is  inseparable  from  its  charac- 
ter as  the  measure  of  value. 

Suppose  for  the  argument's  sake, 
that  a  measure  of  value  is  necessa- 
ry, I  deny  that  there  is  any  connec- 
tion, except  the  arbitrary  one  of 
law,  between  a  measure  of  value 
and  a  law  of  tender.  One  is  a  con- 
venience of  trade,  the  other  an  in- 
terference with  the  general  laws  of 
trade. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  a  measure 
of  value  is  necessary ;  that  govern- 
ment should  furnish  such  measure 
for  things  valued,  as  it  furnishes 
standard  measures  and  weights  for 
things  measured  and  weighed ;  and 
that  gold  and  silver  coin  are  proper 
measures  of  value — it  will  follow 
ONLY  that  government  must  pro- 
vide ^Id  and  silver  coin.  It  must 
do  all  that  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose.    It  must  divide  the  gold 


and  silver  into  convenient  parts 
refine  them,  stamp  them,  and  so 
supply  the  people  with  an  authorized 
measure  of  value  and  relieve  them 
from  the  endless  annoyance  of  as- 
certaining for  themselves  the  fine- 
ness and  weight  of  every  piece  of 
gold  or  silver  received  in  trade.  It 
provides  thus  a  measure  of  value, 
as  it  furnishes  measures  of  quantity 
and  weight  All  purchases  and 
sales  are  made  in  reference  to  these 
standards.  If  a  birahel  of  grain  is 
bought,  here  is  the  bushel ;  if  a 
pound  of  sugar,  here  is  the  pound ; 
if  a  dollar's  worth  of  gold  is  ex- 
changed for  anything,  here  is  the 
dollar.  It  is  not  left  to  the  seller 
or  buyer  to  determine  what  is  a 
bushel,  or  a  pound,  or  a  dollar.  We 
should,  in  that  case,  have  an  end- 
less variety  of  bushels,  pounds  and 
dollars.  The  sole  purpose  of  a 
measure  of  either  kind  is,  to  pre- 
vent this  variety.  In  these  matters, 
as  in  others,  men  are  impatient  of 
restraint  They  like  independent 
action.  They  are  jealous  of  their 
rights,  inherent  and  inalienable,  of 
doing  as  they  please  with  their  own 
property.  It  is  a  great  democratic 
principle.  It  gives  birth  to  false 
busheU  and  bogus  dollars.  It  be- 
hooves the  government  to  be  vig- 
ilant and  settle  these  matters  reso- 
lutely, to  set  its  face  against  those 
who  would  measure  on  their  own 
hook,  whether  it  be  grain  or  gold. 
But  when  it  has  done  all  this — 
when  government  has  divided,  re- 
fined, stamped,  or  in  a  word,  coined 
the  measure  of  value,  and  guarded 
against  counterfeits,  its  work  is 
done,  it  is  functus  officio^  it  is  dis- 
char^  of  duty.  To  go  beyond 
this  IS  to  assume  a  new  power.  It 
no  more  belongs  to  the  power  of 
providing  a  measure  of  value,  to 
make  gold  coin  the  sole  tender  for 
debt,  than  it  belongs  to  the  power  of 
establishing  a  standard  measure  of 
grain,  to  invest  a  bushel  of  com 
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with  that  high  prerogative.  The 
two  powers  are  as  little  the  same  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  To 
furnish  coin  as  a  measure  of  value, 
is  to  furnish  a  convenience  to  trade; 
to  go  beyond  this  is  to  interfere 
with  the  general  laws  of  trade. 

That  the  two  powers  are  not  the 
same,  or  necessarily  connected,  is 
obvious  from  the  history  of  the 
provision.  In  the  draft  of  a  con- 
stitution reported  in  August,  '87, 
by  the  committee  of  five,  the  twelfth 
article  declares  that  no  State  shall 
coin  money.  The  prohibition  against 
issuing  bills  of  credit,  or  making 
anything  but  coin  a  tender  for  debt, 
was  added  subsequently  on  motion 
to  amend  the  draft  to  that  effect 
If  the  draft  of  the  constitution  had 
not  been  so  amended,  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  had  the 
right  only  to  coin,  and  the  States 
would  possess  the  power  to  issue  a 
paper  money  and  make  it  a  tender 
ror  debt.  The  Federal  Government 
would  furnish  a  measure  of  value 
only. 

There  is  another  consideration 
which  shows  how  entirely  the  two 
things  are  independent  of  each 
other.  The  cent  is  a  measure  6f 
value  provided  by  government  It 
is  coined  as  dollars  and  eagles  are 
coined.  It  is  fully  recognized  and 
used  as  an  authorized  measure  of 
value.  But  the  cent  is  not  a  tender 
for  debt  Change  the  constitution, 
abolish  the  law  of  tender,  and  the 
dollar  and  eagle,  like  the  cent, 
would  continue  to  be  measures  of 
value,  but  cease  to  be  by  law,  the 
sole  tender  of  debt  To  provide  a 
measure  of  value,  it  is  not  necessary 
then  that  the  measure  so  provided 
should  be  made  the  tender  for  debt 
They  are  different  things  with  dif- 
ferent purposes  and  consequences. 

I  have  supposed  coin  to  be  a 
measure  of  value,  according  to  the 
phrase  in  common  use.  It  may  be 
well  doubted,  however,  whether  the 


phrase  be  not  erroneous  and  delu- 
sive. Coin  is  in  fact  a  measure 
only  of  things  coined^-of  silver  and 
gold. 

All  buying  or  selling,  or  trade,  is 
substantially    an     interchange    of 
commodities.  Gold  is  a  commodity 
only  of  trade.  But  in  this  characttf 
it  assumes  two  forms.    It  is  the 
subject  of  direct  barter,  for  its  own 
sake,  or  of  indirect  barter  for  the 
sake  of  something  else — ^for  an  ul- 
terior purpose.  When  a  California 
miner  gives  his  gold  for  provision  or 
clothing,  it  is  simple  or  direct  barter. 
When   a  manumcturer  of  cotton 
goods  exchanges  a  bale  of  goods  (or 
a  bale  of  cotton,  it  is  the  same  thing. 
But  the  man  who  has  the  goods  and 
the  man  who  has  the  cotton  may 
not  be  within  reach  of  each  other. 
A  third  party  steps  in  to  &cilitate 
the  arrangement  by  a  third  com- 
modity.    He  has  neither  goods  nor 
cotton,  but  he  has  gold.     He  ex- 
changes the  third  commodity  for 
the  cotton,  and  the  cotton  for  the 
goods.    But  it  is  none  the  less  a 
mere  barter,  because  it  is  a  trian- 
gular one,  requiring  three  commod- 
ities   instead  of  two.    The  third 
commodity,  so  fiar  as  it  serves  this 
purpose,  is  a  convenience  of  trade 
only,  just  as  railroads  are  conven- 
iences of  trade,  the  first  for  barter,  the 
second  for  transportation.  The  first 
is  no  more  a  measure  of  anything 
on  that  account,  than  the  last    If 
it  be  asked  why  is  gold  generally 
used  for  this  purpose,  I  reply  for 
many  obvious  reasons,  but  its  being 
a  measure  of  value  is  not  one  of 
them.     With  what  propriety  csn 
that  be  called  a  measure  of  valoe 
which   itself  constantly   varies  in 
value  ?    If  a  bushel  varied  in  ct- 
pacity  from  day  to  day,  sometimes 
larger,  sometimes  smaller,  conld  it 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  quantity! 
If  not,  how  can  that  which  changes 
in  value  from  day  to  day  be  deemed 
a  measure  of  value.     If  twenty 
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bushels  of  wheat  be  bartered  this 
month  for  one  ounce  of  gold,  next 
month  for  two,  and  the  month  after 
*  for  three,  which  is  the  measure  of 
value,  the  wheat  for  the  gold,  or 
the  gold  for  the  wheat?  May  it 
not  be  as  true  to  say  the  gold  has 
become  cheap,  as  the  wheat  has 
become  dear  ?  The  fluctuation  may 
arise  from  the  diminished  supply  of 
wheat.  It  may  arise  from  an  in- 
.  creased  supply  of  gold.  How  can 
either  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of 
value.  They  are  simply  articles  of 
barter  and  nothing  more.  Either  may 
be  used  as  a  convenience  in  bartering 
other  commodities,  but  neither  will 
thereby  be  anything  more  or  less 
than  a  commodity  still.  The  gold 
may  be  more  convenient  for  this 
purpose  than  the  wheat,  but  that 
will  not  change  its  character  as  a 
mere  article  of  exchange.  A  steam 
vessel  is  a  greater  convenience  for 
transportation  than  a  sailing  vessel, 
but  it  is  a  vessel  nevertheless. 

But,  if  gold  is  a  commodity  of 
barter  only,  direct  or  indirect,  and 
not  a  measure  of  value,  dividing  it 
into  small  pieces  called  coin,  will 
not  alter  its  character.  This  only 
facilitates  the  use  of  gold  as  a  con- 
venience of  trade.  It  is  like  a 
OTocer  putting  up  his  tea  or  sugar 
into  parcels  oi  pounds,  half  pounds, 
or  ounces,  to  lie  ready  on  his  coun- 
ter and  expedite  his  business.  His 
doing  this  does  not  alter  the  nature 
of  his  tea  or  sugar,  nor  change  the 
nature  of  his  transactions  with  his 
customers. 

But  whether  gold  or  coin  be 
measures  of  value  or  not,  their  be- 
ing measures  of  value  has  no  con- 
nection, as  I  have  shown,  with  their 
being  made  the  sole  tender  for 
debt.  They  may  be  one  without 
being  the  other.  They  are  separate 
things,  independent,  the  one  of  the 
other. 

But  it  will  be  sai^we  grant  they 
are   independent  ^||ach  other; 
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nevertheless,  it  is  proper  and  neces- 
sary to  make  gold  and  silver  coin 
the  sole  tender  for  debt  The  wel- 
fare of  the  country  in  some  way  re- 
quires it  Let  us  inquire  how  far 
it  is  necessary  to  the  common  wel- 
fare. 

We  are  assured  by  the  old  adage 
that  if  you  expel  nature  with  a 
pitch-fork,  she  will,  nevertheless, 
return  again  and  again.  It  is  not 
nature  only  that  returns  so  per- 
sistently. Other  things  have  the 
same  obstinate  propensity.  Duns^ 
prejudices,  long  received  opinions, 
old  fogy  ism  in  all  its  forms,  are 
deeply  tinctured  with  the  same 
character  for  pertinacity.  Above 
all,  whatever  is  enacted  by  law, 
will  certainly  meet  us  at  every  turn, 
if  the  thing  enacted  be  really  prop- 
er and  necessary  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. Taxes  for  example  are  deemed 
to  be  proper  and  necessary  in  the 
city  and  the  State.  It  is  enacted 
by  State  and  city  laws,  that  they 
shall  be  paid  accordingly.  We  find 
them  returning  with  unvarying  ex- 
actness. The  recurrence  of  seed 
time  and  harvest  is  not  more  cer- 
tain. Whatever  the  times  may  be, 
whether  prosperous  or  adverse,  they 
knock  at  the  doors  of  hovels  and  of 
palaces,  with  unfailing  and  impar- 
tial punctuality.  If  the  constitu- 
tional provision  of  an  exclusive 
tender  for  debt  be  equally  proper 
and  necessary,  we  shall  be  sure  to 
encounter  its  active  operation  with 
equal  certainty,  everywhere,  at  all 
times,  prosperous  or  adverse.  Well, 
then,  how  is  it  in  prosperous  sea- 
sons? 

During  a  season  of  prosperity  in 
commercial  afiairs,  we  seldom  hear 
of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  any  im- 
portant transaction.  Millions  are 
paid,  and  not  a  dollar  of  gold  or 
silver  passes  from  one  hand  to  an- 
other* A  man  may  buy  and  sell 
for  a  life  time,  and  be  ignorant  that 
the  constitution  contains  one  sylla- 
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ble  on  the  Bubjeot  of  tender  for 
debt  The  provision  Is  forgotten. 
It  no  longer  exists  for  any  practical 
purpose. 

If  this  be  so  in  prosperous  times, 
how  is  it  in  adverse  seasons — in 
periods  of  financial  difficulties  ? — 
How  does  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision in  question  work  then.  In 
this  way.  It  becomes  obvious  to 
every  one  that  the  constitution 
must  be  set  aside  or  the  people  be 
ruined.  When  the  banks  suspend 
specie  payments,  what  are  they  do- 
ing but  repealing,  virtually,  the  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution  with  the 
consent  of  every  man  whose  com- 
mon sense  is  not  blinded  or  duped 
by  some  chimera.  It  is  the  duty 
or  obligation  of  all  alike  to  pay 
specie  only  for  their  debts.  But  if 
there  be  a  difference,  who  are  the 
parties  that  are  thought  to  be  pe- 
culiarly obliged  to  fiimish  coin,  that 
are  judged  to  commit  some  heinous 
offense  if  they  are  not  ready  with 
any  amount  of  specie  for  their  debts, 
although  no  one  else  is  expected  to 
have  a  dollar  for  his?  These  parties 
are  the  banks.  Yet  even  by  them, 
the  great  constitutional  provision 
respecting  legal  tender  is  summarily 
set  aside  in  adverse  times  with 
everybody's  consent.  When  State 
laws  come  into  collision  with  the 
universal  laws  of  trade,  the  first  are 
necessarily  disr^rarded.  Turn  them 
and  twist  them  as  you  please,  they 
must  go  by  the  board. 

It  seems  then  that  in  prosperous 
times  we  rarely  see  gold  or  silver, 
in  any  large  transaction,  and  in 
seasons  of  adversity,  of  financial 
difficulties,  we  never  demand  them. 
In  the  one  case  the  constitutional 
provision  is  forgotten,  and  in  the 
other  it  is  formally  renounced.  At 
no  time  has  the  law  any  influence 
or  effect  How  then  can  a  law  of 
tender  be  proper  or-  necessary  for 
the  public  welfare,  when  at  no  time 
it  ever  operates  at  all,  and  at  par- 


ticular times  it  is  opeai\j  and  ez- 
plidtiy  set  ande  and  repudiated  f 
In  fact^  substantially,  we  have  no 
law  of  tender — we  have  the  measure 
of  value  only. 

But  it  may  be  said,  if  this  be  so, 
it  can  do  us  no  harm,  it  is  a  dead 
letter— ^why  repeal  it,  its  repeal  am 
make  no  difference.  But  firstly,  all 
unnecessary  or  useless  legislation 
is  bad  legislation,  and  should  be 
stricken  from  the  statute  book;  and, 
secondly,  although  inoperative  kr 
any  good  purpose,  it  may  be  the  in- 
strument of  evil. 

Its  direct  evil  effects,  as  they  aie 
stated  by  Judge  Tatee  in  his 
^Minutes,"  are  rarely  seen.  But 
they  have  been  seen  and  have  been 
severely  felt  Gases  have  pocnrred 
in  which  the  sheriff  of  a  district 
court,  in  a  time  of  commercial 
panic,  has  sold  the  property  of  a 
debtor  under  execution,  for  specie 
only.  There  is  no  specie  in  the 
district  The  property  is  sold  for 
a  hundredth  part  of  its  value.  A 
trifling  debt  strips  an  honest  citizen 
and  a  helpless  family  of  their  whole 
property.  The  law  that  can  pro- 
duce such  a  result  is  an  odious  ty- 
ranny and  the  sheriff  who  executes 
it  is  worthy  of  being  haAged  on  his 
own  gallows,  with  ue  Judge  who 
might  give  it  his  sanction.  But 
these  thmgs  are  of  rare  occurrence. 
Public  opinion  would  not  tolerate 
the  oppression. 

There  are  other  consequences 
however  of  the  tender  law,  not  so 
odious  or  obvious,  but  equally  sig- 
nificant to  show  that  its  tendencies 
are  not  beneficial  but  injurious  to 
the  public  interest  Its  ill  effdcts 
are  perceptible  in  every  commercial 
crisis.  It  adds  frightfully  to  the 
excitement.  It  b^tows  on  coin 
certain  hiffh  prerogatives.  It  pro- 
duces in  the  minds  of  the  people  a 
va^ue  notioofof  an  indefinite  mys- 
terious powe|>  possessed  by  gold 
and    silver^B0ependent  of  weir 
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value  as  eommeroial  oommodities. 
€k>l<l  and  diver  derive  a  faotitioos 
character  from  the  law,  something 
like  that  which  the  privileged  classes 
in  Europe  obtain  from  the  same 
quarter.  Coin  is  made  by  law  the 
privileged  class,  the  aristocracy  of 
property.  The  people  have  no  clear 
conception  of  what  constitutes  this 
privilege  with  things  any  more  than 
with  persons,  but  they  feel  its  in- 
fluence. It  seizes  on  their  imagin- 
ations and  produces  a  phrenzy  in 
every  commerdal  crisis.  It  creates 
the  run  on  banks.  Men  rush  to 
them  like  maniacs.  They  demand 
coin.  They  lug  it  off  in  bags. — 
They  hide  it  They  gloat  over  it 
They  watch  and  guaH  it  with  fear 
and  trembling.  Not  because  they 
want  it  or  mean  to  use  it  They 
are  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  it  af- 
ter they  get  it  It  is  a  trouble  to 
them.  It  destroys  their  repose.-^ 
They  demand  it  only  because  they 
are  doubtful  whether  the  banlcs 
have  it  They  would  not  take  it  if 
they  were  sure  of  receiving  it  They 
thus  wantonly  and  foolishly  help  on 
the  existing  evil.  They  are  like 
the  litUe  Frenchman  in  New  York, 
who  had  lent  a  thousand  dollars  to 
a  merchant  A  money  panic  arises. 
He  rushes  to  the  merchant — **Sare, 
I  shall  have  my  money."  **  Very 
well,  here  it  is.^  ^*  Aha,  you  got 
him  r  "  Certainly."  "  Very  well, 
Bare,  then  I  want  him  not  any  more." 
If  the  merchant  had  offered  anything 
else  of  double  the  value  it  would 
have  availed  nothing.  It  is  the 
money,  the  coin,  to  which  the  law 
has  imparted  a  power,  a  divine 
property,  the  gift  of  the  law,  which 
Keeps  alive  the  old  barbaric  notion 
that  gold  and  silver  alone  constitute 
real  wealth.  Lands,  houses,  bams 
fiill  of  grain,  warehouses  crammed 
with  all  kinds  of  merchandize  are 
disr^^rded  in  the  rage  for  gold  and 
silver,  because  the  law  imparts  to 
them  a  factitious  value  which  in- 


duces men  to  look  to  them  as  the 
only  chance  of  safety  in  the  gener- 
al wreck ;  because  this  one  plank 
is  enacted  to  be  the  only  plank 
which  can  save  life. 

It  may  be  true,  and  no  doubt  is, 
thatmuch  of  the  feeling  in  reference 
to  gold  and  silver  would  exist  inde- 
pendentiy  of  the  provision  of  the 
constitution,  yet  it  is  not  less  true 
that  it  is  the  part  of  wise  legisla- 
tion not  to  excite  and  stimulate 
this  morbid  folly  of  humanity,  but 
by  all  possible  means  to  restrain 
and  discourage  it  Abolish  the  law 
of  tender,  and  coin  will  still  con* 
tinue  to  circulate  from  hand  to 
hand,  but  it  will  circulate  as  it  now 
does  l>etween  nation  and  nation, 
not  in  compliance  with  any  legisla- 
tive enactment,  but  in  obedience  to 
the  natural  laws  of  trade.  Disturb- 
ing influences  such  as  arise  from  all 
attempts  to  meddle  with  those  laws 
will  be  removed,  and  the  measure 
of  value  be  left  disembarrassed  to 
perform  its  legitimate  duties.  The 
evils  of  our  nature  that  laws  can 
neither  cause  nor  €ure  will  remain, 
but  we  shall  escape  from  the  folly 
of  exasperating  them  by  constitu- 
tional enactments. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  a  meas- 
ure of  value  has  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  a  law  of  tender ;  that 
the  law  of  tender  is  substantially 
obsolete,  its  sole  purpose  is  to  en- 
force a  hard  money  system  in  which 
it  foils  totally ;  its  influences,  as  fiur 
as  they  exist,  are  mischievous  only. 

The  conclusions  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  establish,  are  these : 
that  suspensions  constitute  an  un- 
avoidable inherent  feature  in  a  con- 
vertible bank  currency ;  that  gov- 
ernment cannot  stop  them  ;  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  provide  for  them, 
as  in  England ;  tnat  the  radical 
cure  for  the  difficulties  which  pro- 
duce them,  is  a  uniform  permanent 
paper  money ;  that  a  paper  money 
IS  one  of  the  two  essential  parts  ot 
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a  complete  money  system,  the  one 
supplying  its  proper  instrument  to 
foreifi^n  commerce,  the  other  to  do- 
mestic trade ;  that  the  constitution 
while  it  gives  to  the  General  Oov- 
emment  the  whole  power  to  regu- 
late commerce,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, confers  on  it  the  power  only  of 
furnishing  the  hard  money  of  the 
first  and  withholds  that  of  supply- 
ing the  paper  money  of  the  last. 
This  is  the  defect  of  our  money 
system.  The  remedy  is  a  change 
of  the  constitution  to  provide  a  pa- 
per money.  By  a  paper  money,  as 
distinguished  from  a  hank  note 
currency,  I  mean  paper  supplied  hy 
the  government  m  the  snape  of 
certificates  or  otherwise,  receivable 
for  government  dues,  and  serving 
as  com  within  the  country. 

I  beg  leave  to  add  a  remark  on 
the  confused  notions  prevalent  re- 
specting the  character  of  banks,  their 
obligations  and  duties. 

Banks  are  commercial  companies 
with  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
all  other  commercial  companies 
and  mercantile  .firms — ^rights  and 
obligations  determined  by  the  laws 
of  the  State  which  are  common  to 
them  all.  If  they  fail  to  meet  their 
engagements  they  must  be  dealt 
with  as  all  other  parties  are  who 
neglect  or  refuse  to  fulfil  their  con- 
tracts, but  not  otherwise.  They 
must  pay  their  debts  as  others  are 
made  to  pay  theirs.  The  obliga- 
tion to  pay  coin  for  debt  is  not  a 
whit  greater  on  t?um  than  on  any 
other  mercantile  firm  or  individual. 
The  obligation  is  oi^e  imposed  alike 
on  all  parties  by  the  constitution — 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land — and 
no  mere  legislative  act,  nor  supposed 
or  real  special  promise,  can  in- 
crease or  lessen  it,  with*  bank, 
merchant,  mechanic  or  farmer.  To 
impose  fines  and  penalties  on  banks 
for  not  paying  coin  for  their  notes, 
is  as  tyrannical  as  it  would  be  to 
impose  the  same  punishment  on 


farmers  or  meruhants.  All  laws 
imposing  such  disabilities  exdu' 
tively  on  banking  commercial  com- 
panies are,  I  believe,  void  as  partial 
and  therefore  unconstitutional  leg- 
islation. Banks  are  aggregates  of 
stockholders — of  citizens — with  all 
the  rights  and  immunities  of  dti- 
zens.  They  cannot  be  disfranchised 
by  law. 

But,  it  may  be  replied,  if  this  be 
so,  whence  comes  the  universal 
opinion  that  banks  are  bound,  is 
some  peculiar  way,  to  have  gold  al- 
ways m  their  vaults?  It  comeB 
from  the  fact  only  that  banks  are 
dealers  in  gold.  The  commuoitj 
go  to  them  to  buy  specie  for  tbdr 
purposes,  as  they  go  to  a  dealer  in 
cotton  or  sugar  to  obtain  supplies 
of  sugar  or  cotton:  Banks  are, 
naturally,  expected  to  have  on  hand 
the  article  in  which  they  deal.  If 
they  have  not,  they  are  at  once 
supposed  to  do  their  business  inju- 
diciously and  unsuccessfully,  as  a 
dealer  in  sugar  appears  to  do  it 
who  has  no  sugar  for  his  customers. 
But  would  government  impose 
penalties  on  the  sugar  dealer  or  dis- 
franchise him  in  such  cases  I  He 
is  left  to  manage  his  affairs  in  his 
own  way,  sugar  or  no  sugar,  aod 
to  take  the  consequences  of  his 
good  or  bad  management  And 
why  not  leave  dealers  in  coin  to  do 
the  same  ? 

What  stands  in  the  way  of  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  subject, 
what  leads  to  the  belief  that  there 
is*a  difference  between  the  deal^ 
in  sugar  and  the  dealer  in  specie  is 
the  notion  that  banks  are  Sta& 
agents  to  coin  money  for  the  gov- 
ernment. They  are  no  such  thing. 
They  cannot  exercise  for  the  Legis- 
lature a  delegated  power  which  the 
Legislature  does  not  possess,  aod 
therefore  cannot  confer.  They  sre 
commercial  companies  only,  dealers 
in  coin,  and  as  commercial  compa- 
nies only,  can  the  Legislature  under- 
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take  to  incorporate  tbem.  As  sach 
they  issue  a  class  of  Dotes  in  the 
coarse  of  their  business,  which  the 
people  use  as  a  convenient*  substi- 
tute for  paper  money.  The  Legis- 
lature may  incorporate  such  com- 
panies or  not  But  when  they  have 
incorporated  one  of  these  banking 
commercial  companies  their  ofiSce 
is  done.  They  have  no  more  just 
right  to  interpose  in  the  details  of 
its  business  than  with  those  of  any 
other  commercial  firm.    They  have 


no  right  to  meddle  in  its  affairs  at 
all,  and  if  they  meddle  in  the  form 
of  onerous  conditions  in  their  char- 
ters it  is  none  the  less  a  despotic 
and  tyrannical  exercise  of  legisla- 
tive power.  It  is  another  exempli- 
fication of  the  effect  of  the  law  of 
tender  which  gjonfies  gold  and  sil- 
ver, that  to  deal  in  com  exposes  a 
commercial  company  to  the  opera* 
tion  of  peculiar  and  arbitrary  laws, 
not  imposed  on  any  other  commer- 
cial firm. 


DREAM-LAND     AND   THE   DREAM-SPIRIT. 


O !  shadowy  realm !  that  lies  between 

A  barren  and  thirsty  strand, 
And  the  breezy  waves  of  the  golden  sea. 

That  lave  the  Immortal  Land ; 
0 !  shadowy  realm !  there  sometimes  come 

With  thy  strange  wind's  music-wings 
Faint  echoes  of  songs  that  we  have  not  heard, 

Brief  glimpses  of  unseen  things. 


Ethereal  spirit  of  blissful  dreams 

Thou  art  not  the  child  of  night, 
For  thine  eyes  are  sunny  as  summer  rills 

And  thy  form  is  steeped  in  light ; 
An  Angel  stirring  the  sluggish  thought, 

Thou  eomest  when  Darkness  lowers. 
But  thy  pathway  gleams  with  a  pomp  of  beams. 

And  thy  words  are  sweet  as  the  silvery  streams 

As  the  low-voiced  vernal  showers ! 
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There  is  one  particular  in  which 
American  literature  bids  fair  to  as- 
sume a  most  anomalous  aspect ;  viz : 
the  languages  in  which  our  authors 
shall  write.  Doubtless  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  writers  will  always  use 
the  English  language,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  no  inconsidera- 
ble part  of  our  literature  in  other 
tongues  even  now^  and  to  iudge  from 
all  appearances,  there  will  be  much 
more  m  future.  In  almost  every 
town  of  any  size  you  will  find 
churches  where  the  services  are  in 
German  or  French ;  not  unfrequent- 
ly  in  the  other  continental  languages. 
Li  addition  to  the  numerous  ser- 
mons, lectures,  orations  and  essays 
delivered  publicly  in  these  tongues, 
there  is  a  large  number  of  news- 
papers published  in  the  United 
States  in  French  and  German.  In 
fietct,  we  have  seen  it  stated,  that 
ih^re  are  more  German  newspapers 
in  iEhe  United  States  than  in  Ger- 
many. In  all  these  journals  may 
be  found  stories,  critiques,  poems, 
d^,  occasionally  of  great  merit,  and 
usually  the  composition  of  some 
Creole ;  thus  constituting  part  and 
parcel  of  our  literature  as  much  as 
if  they  had  been  written  in  English. 
When  we  consider  that  these  wri- 
ters are  Americans  like  ourselves, 
loving  the  same  institutions,  vener- 
ating the  same  great  principles, 
chenshing  the  memories  of  the 
same  illustrious  men,  the  feeling  of 
jealousy  which  instinctively  arises 
against  foreigners— a  feeling  aroused 


by  the  use  of  some  continental  lan- 
guage in  their  writings — must  give 
place  instantly;  and  instead  we  will 
do  well  to  ponder  what  is  to  be 
the  influence  of  these  contributions! 
Unquestionably,  in  every  instance, 
the  writers  in  non-English  langua^ 
partake  by  education  and  associa- 
tion at  least,  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  nations  which  speak  these 
languages  respectively. 

The  national  pride  of  the  ances- 
tors of  these  writers  prompted  them 
to  teach  their  oflfspring  very  roucli 
the  same  lessons  in  regard  to  men 
and  places  which  they  would  hsTO 
learned  in  Europe.  Hence,  it  ii 
common  to  hear  our  French  Creoles 
speak  enthusiastically  of  Henry  the 
Great,  and  St  Louis,  La  Pucelle 
and  Napoleon :  our  German  Creoles 
repeating  with  pride  the  verses  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  dwelling 
with  rapture  on  the  achievements 
of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  or  the  in* 
ventions  of  Faust  and  Guttenberg. 
Yet,  these  men  take  Americas 
themes  by  choice  and  always  seem 
prouder  of  their  American  birth 
than  of  any  foreign  ancestry  how- 
ever distinguished.  Necessarily,  by 
dint  of  associating  daily  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  element  of  our  popu- 
lation, engaged  in  the  same  duties, 
interested  in  the  same  projects,  and 
identified  in  many  ways  with  men 
who  know  nothing  of  their  partio- 
lar  tastes  in  matters  outside  of  those 
things  in  relation  to  which  liiey  oc- 
cupy common  ground,  as  doubtless 


♦  1.  "  Lu  Savane**^  poesUs  Amerieainst  par  Adrien.    ♦    ♦    ♦    Paris,  1841. 

2.  "  WHdJlovwrs,''  sacred  poetry  by  Abbl  Adrien  Rouquette.  New  Orleans,  1848. 

3.  **  Apologie  delavie  solitaire  et  eoniemplative"  (La  Thebaide  en  Ameriqae)par 
r Abb6  Adrien  Rouquette.    New  Orleans,  1B52. 
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the  peculiar  American  character  is 
modified  hy  education,  their  con- 
tinental traditions  are  held  in  check, 
altered  and  adapted  by  the  distinct- 
ive features  of  American  society. 
Go  to  New  Orleans  for  example. 
There  the  French  ]an|;ruaj;!»  is  evM 
more  generally  spoken  than  Eng- 
lish; foreigner  atid  native,  white 
and  black,  Creole,  Indian  or  mulatto, 
all  speak  French.  Now  the  bare 
fiu^t  of  usinff  a  particular  language 
does  not  in  itseli  signify  much  ;  but 
when  we  reflect  that  tbey  who  use 
the  language  in  all  cases  partake  of 
the  character  of  that  nation  to  which 
the  language  belongs,  it  becomes 
quite  a  different  consideration. — 
What  we  have  just  said  of  New 
Orleans  is  very  much  the  case  in 
our  lai^  cities ;  as  Cincinnati,  St 
Louis,  New  York,  ^.  In  all  these, 
and  many  other  of  our  cities,  eveir 
lan^age  of  continental  Europe  is 
spoken,  and  especially  in  reference 
to  French  and  German^  one  or  both 
of  which  are  commonly  understood 
by  the  inhabitants  of  whatever  de- 
scent they  may  be.  These  people 
have  their  celebrations,  speeches, 
discourses  and  Jneties,  churches 
and  newspapers  to  preserve  their 
respective  national  peculiarities, and 
all  these  things  are  combining  to 
produce  a  vast  body  of  writings  not 
m  the  Englieh  tongue.  Not  to 
mention  the  long  list  of  foreigners 
like  Duponceau,  Palisot  de  Beauvais, 
Da  Ponte  and  *'  Talvi,"  who  have 
made,  like  the  illustrious  Lieber, 
most  valuable  contributions  to  our 
literature  not  only  in  English  but 
in  other  languages,  there  have  been 
numerous  b<x>ks  in  German,  French 
and  Spanish,  written  in  our  country 
by  natives.  Louisiana  comes  in  for 
a  large  share  in  this  particular:  the 
brilliant  Oscar  Dugu6  with  his 
«J/(>r<(f«Za  5a/^,"**L?  Cygne^'^kc^ 
that  erratic  genius  Tullius  St  Cyran, 
the  two  Rouquettes,  <bc.,  have  led 
the  way  for  a  number  of  smaller 


stars,  and  inaugurated  m  new  era  in 
the  history  of  that  State.  We  ob- 
served in  a  late  Charleston  news- 
paper an  announcement  that  Mr. 
Melchers  was  about  to  issue  a  volume 
of  poems,  hc^  which  had  appeared 
in  a  German  newspaper  published 
in  that  city.  In  Cincinnati,  St  Louis, 
New  York  and  other  cities,  we  hap- 
pen to  know  that  several  important 
works  have  been  published  in  the 
languafi^es  of  continental  Europe, 
and  wntten  by  Creoles  or  the  de- 
scendants of  foreifipers.  We  have 
before  us  at  this  time,  a  volume  of 
poems  by  Jean  Simon  Chaudron, 
who  was  for  many  years  a  citizen  of 
Mobile.  This  volume  was  printed 
at  Paris  in  1841,  and  contains  some 
poems  of  rare  merit:  as  for  example 
the  odes,  ^  A  Bonaparte^  sur  lee 
maeeacree  de  Saint  Domingue^ 
"  Sur  la  mort  de  Jefferson^  and 
sundry  short  ^  stances  et  alUgoriee.^ 
His  French  is  chaste  aad  entirely 
free  from  any  creole  idioms.  His 
style  combines  the  stately  move- 
ments of  the  old  classic  school  with 
the  peculiar  fascination  of  the  mod- 
em Romanticists;  Mr.  Chaudron 
thus  being,  as  to  style,  a  sort  of 
combination  of  the  re^larity  of 
Racine  with  the  effectiveness  of/ 
Victor  Hugo.  Strange,  passing 
strange  it  is  that  a  volume  of  such 
merit  has  been  allowed  to  go  un- 
noticed, while  the  fact  is,  that  it  is 
an  ornament  to  our  literature,  and 
a  model  well  deserving  imitation  in 
these  evil  days  of  ^sensation  books." 
Now,  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts, 
and  above  all,  considering  that  many 
of  these  non-English  productions  are 
really  of  great  value,  and  yet  entire- 
ly neglected,  what  is  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  preserving  these  writings  f 
It  is  true  that  the  Duyckincks  have 
mentioned  with  praise  the  Abb6  Ron- 
quette,  Oscar  Du^6,  Prof.  Schafl^ 
Crevecoeur,  Dominique  Rouquette 
and  several  others  who  have  written 
in  the  languages  of  the  continent. 
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but  thiSy  w%  will  venture  to  assert, 
is  doing  but  very  little  to  bave  these 
authors  understood  and  regarded  as 
tbey  should  be.  We  enter  our  pro- 
test against  any  Lethe  for  the  Abb6 
Rouquette,  by  the  present  article. 
His  works  ought  to  be  ptiblished^ 
not  printed  for  private  circulation. 
When  his  first  volume,  **  Le8  Sa- 
vanes^  appeared,  it  was  greeted 
with  delight  by  the  highest  critical 
authorities  of  France ;  St.  Beuve, 
the  prince  of  critic^  said  among 
other  kind  things,  *'  I  have  taken 
great  pleasure  in  breathing  in  your 
Savanes  all  sorts  of  perfumes  full  of 
yhuth  and  freedom."  Brizeux  said, 
'*  You  are  the  bard  of  Louisiana, 
but  France  must  claim  you,  and 
place  you  among  her  poets,"  In 
the  same  manner  Barthelemy,  and 
the  gifted  author  of  Emile  Des- 
champs,  recognized  his  genius  and 
welcomed  his  volume :  others  have 
called  him  the  Lamartine  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  the  Lacordaire  of  Louisiana. 
Now,  if  any  of  our  young  writers 
should  ever  be  so  lucky  as  to  re- 
ceive similar  compliments  from  au- 
thorities  equally  as  high  in  England, 
such  is  our  Anglo-mania  in  this 
country,  that  our  happy  young  poet 
would  awake  and  find  himself  fa- 
mous in  a  very  short  time.  Even 
so,  many  persons  who  Jiave  heard 
the  name  of  the  Abb6  Rouquette 
have  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
make  the  attempt  to  procure  his 
works,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
his  fame  is  French,  his  poetry 
French,  and  inasmuch  as  we  do  not 
buy  and  read  Lamartine  or  B6 ran- 
ger, we  feel  under  no  sort  of  obliga- 
tion to  hunt  up  a  book  which  has 
the  two  recommendations  of  intrin- 
sic excellence  and  American  origin, 
but  rather  hunt  up  some  English 
flunkey  who  has  received  the  ap- 
proving smile  of  Blackwood  or  the 


Roi 


"Rambler."  Such  is  the  imp^fectioD 
of  our  present  litegiry  arrangements 
that  unless  some  changes  be  made 
in  a  few  years,  any  first  rscte  genius 
may  be  entirely  forgotten  in  the 
course  of  a  half  century.  To  thoie 
Mrsonribrho  require  only  to  be  in- 
tormed  ia  order  to  ensure  corres- 
ponding action,  we  would  say,  yoa 
are  losing  much  by  your  ignorance 
of  the  works  of  Mr.  Rouquette:  and 
the  treat  which  we  announce  to  yoa 
as  entirely  within  reach,  is  a  veiy 
rich  one ;  a  treftt  of  the  same  sort 
which  a  man  might  anticipate  who 
for  the  first  time  opens  the  witching 
dreams  of  Lamartme  or  the  tender 
ages  of  Chateaubriand.  The  Abb6 
uquette  has  been,  we  venture  to 
say  more  impressed  by  these  two 
last  named  authors,  with  Hugo  and 
Lamennais,  than  by  all  his  other 
reading  together.  From  Lamartioe 
and  Chateaubriand  he  recdved  hii 
religious  aspiration,  his  tenderness, 
his  love  of  nature;  from  Hugo  he 
received  energy,  from  Laroennsk 
reflection  and  coherence.*  It  is 
peculiarly  instructive  and  interest- 
ing to  hear  a  p^t^s  own  testimooy 
as  to  why  he  wrSflk  There  is  more, 
far  more  in  it  than  one  at  first  blosh 
might  suppose.  How  widely  dif- 
ferent was  Byron's  idea  from  that 
of  Wordsworth  !  how  far  apart  the 
philosophies  of  Voltaire  and  Lamar- 
tine ;  in  this  respect  not  nearer  than 
in  others.  Pope  **  lisped  in  num- 
bers for  the  numbers  came,**  sod 
the  Abb6  Rouquette  gives  eqotllj 
as  satisfactory  a  reason  : 

"During  the  last  year,"  (says  te,) 
'<  bow  often,  had  I  sighed  and  exclaimea 
with  the  royal  bard  of  Israel,  'Oh,  thst 
'a  dove  that  I  raiflit 
restr    I  badsiffhed 


I  had  the  wings  of  a  doye  that  I  miglit 
fly  away,  and  be  at  rest  !^  I  bad  sifhed 
and  longed  for  peace  and  solitude,  for  a 


dwelling  place  m  the  remotest  desert; 
but  sighed  and  longed  vainly  until  the 
month  of  May.  In  thai  flowerv  ind 
sunny  month,  I  at  last  retired  to  Bayoo- 


♦  We  speak,  of  course,  of  Lamennais  In  his  earlier  writings,  his  Essay  on  "/»• 
diftrenee  in  RdigiofC^  in  particular. 
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Lacombe,  my  Thebaii,  the  land  of  my 
mother  and  my  boybood^s  land — my 
■belter  and  my  no«lc  \  I  fled  from  the 
tomultuous  city  there  to  roam  and  muse 
amidst  baAmv  shrubs  and  odoriferous 
flowers  in  tne  lonely,  ever-green,  and 
harmonious  gloves  of  aged  oaks,  dark 
cedars  and  lofty  pines :  and  it  was  there, 
daring  the  lingering  hours  o#  twiligil 
while  the  mystic  and  mellowing  hues  of 
the  sky  were  blending  \tkio  slow-coming 
darkness,  there  it  was  that  I  felt  the 
mysterious  working  of  a  poetical  rapture 
and  was  visited  by  the  mild  and  swayins 
messenger.  »  •  ♦  It&ro^ebecause  I 
could  not  do  otherwise;  my  thoughts  and 
feelings  gushed  forth  and  flowed  like  a 
stream  ofllving  waters  winding  through 
the  desert.  ♦  »  •  Then,  only  by  that 
sudden  burst,  by  that  uncontrolled  and 
poetical  eflfusion,  then  only  was  my  heart 
relieved  of  its  oppressive  sadness,  my 
soul  roused  up  and  revived  in  its  divine 
spirit  of  faith,  of  hope,  of  love  \  of  study, 
prayer  and  enthusiasm.*' 

Such  is  his  philosophy  of  com- 
position :  the  heart,  sick  of  the 
conventionalities  of  society,  the 
dull,  soulless  inanities  of  routine 
and  custom  flies  away  to  seek  its 
chosen  solitude,  there  to  prove  that 
^  to  flee  from,  need  not  be  to  hate 
mankind  ;**  in  communion  with  God 
and  Nature,  instinctively  his  poetry 
asserts  itself;  the  luminous  fluid, 
the  mysterious  ^w  of  liffht,  the 
very  ros  lueis  of  We  prophet  per- 
vades his  frame ;  and  calls  for  song 
and  prayer  seem  to  float  around  his 
solitary  retreat,  and  his  ^wildfiaw- 
ers  hloomed  spontaneously,"  at  once 
the  children  and  the  srlory  of  his 
flowery  Bayou -Lacombe.  It  is 
always  a  dangerous  undertaking  to 
quote  the  poems  of  an  author  whose 
works  are  not  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  may  read  the  quotations.  What 
pleases  one  class  of  readers  will  not 
please  another,  although  perhaps,  if 
the  volume  were  read,  both  might 
find  many  things  to  their  taste. 
But  there  are  some  parts  of  the 
Abb6  Rouquette's  poems  which,  it 
seems  to  us,  must  please  every  man 
who  has  a  spark  of  poetry  m  his 
composition  :  we  shall  quote  a  few 
of  these,  and  then  pass  on  to  con- 
sider his  prose  work. 


His  invocation  coron^ces  in  this 
high  strain : 

**  C*est  toi  seul  que  j  *invoque;  o  mon 

guide ;  o'est  toi 
Qui  donnes  le  genie,  et  qui  donnes  la 

foi; 
Qui  fis  luire  les  temps  au  regard  des 

proph^tes, 
Et  qui  d'un  saint  delire  embrases  les 

pdetes; 
C'est  toi  seul  que  j'invoque ;  inspire  mon 

esprit, 
Mon  esprit,  qui  du  beau,  du  vrai  seul 

se  nourrit. 
Que  ma  voix^  t'oecordarU  a  la  votx  d$ 

rarehang& 
N^ait  poM  un  seul  aeeent  pour  e$  quip€U*§ 

et  change  ; 
Mais,  qu'  au-dessus  d'un  monde  ivre 

d'  impi6tS 
Elle  fasse  tonner  la  sainte  verity." 

The  two  succeeding  poems,  ^  A 
Chateaubriand,^  and  "  La  jeune 
Chactae^^  are  ^lowine  and  beauti- 
ful tributes  to  uie  author  of  Reni, 
**  La  Cim^tiire  abandonni^  is  full  of 
rich  imagery,  and  breathes  lofty  re- 
ligious aspiration.  After  describinflr 
the  sadness  which  caused  his  friend 

"  Un  de  ces  coeurs  oii  mon  coeur  se 

reflete, 
Un  tend  re  ami  d'enfance,  et  conune  moi, 

pdete," 

and  himself  to  seek  the  woods  at 
night,  they  are  pictured  as  wander- 
ing in  delightful  reveries,  when 
they  discover  an  old  cemetery,  which 
had  been  abandoned. 

*'  Sans  le  savoir,  d^ja  nous  foulions  de 

saints  lieux, 
Asile  d^sert^  des  bommes  oublieux ; 
Terre  un  jour  fr^quentie,  et  maintenant 

sauvage, 
Mar^cage  autrefois,  aujour  d'  hui  mare- 
cage! 
Nous  foulions  de  saints  lieux,  eternelle, 

prisons 
Calmes  abris  des  morts,  oii  recroissent 

les  jonces : 
06,  pr^s  du  marbre  blanc  et  de  la  rouge 

brique 
Refleurrissent  au  ciel  les  plantes  d'- 

Amerfque ; 
OiH,  dans  un  sol  humide,  et  parmi  des 

tombeaux 
L'herbe  pousse  si  verte,  et  les  arbres  si 

beaux ! 
Ah  !  qui  se  souvient  d'eux?    Qui  dans 

le  oemeti^re 
Vient  encor  brdler  Tencens  de  la  pri^re  ? 
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Qui,  pr^  dtt^otd  coaverole,  a  genoux, 

attendn 
Vient  redire,  en  pleurant,  un  nom  tou- 

jours  ch6ri  ? 
Nul,  h^las !  nul  ne  vient !  L'oubli,  nuage 

sombre 
Entre  rhomme  et  la  tombe  interpose  son 

ombre, 
EtFkomm^i  quisurvit  dPhomms  mim- 

vtli 
8«  rem€t  a  jouir 9t  jouit  dans 

Pouhur 

Of  all  the  poetloal  writings  of 
the  Abb^  Rouquette,  his  ^^ Souvenir 
of  Kentucky"  is  perhaps  best  known. 
We  have  seen  it  quoted  and  trans- 
lated in  the  Southern  Quarterly  for 
July,  1864,  and  in  Duyckinck^s 
Cyclopaedia.  It  is  an  admirable 
poem,  full  of  life  and  the  true  spirit 
of  poetry  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  exquisitely  finished.  Of  his  other 
poems  we  choose  ^  La  Taique  sur- 
prise au  bain,"  ''Le  poete  m^connu," 
"  Le  Pressentiment^"  *•  A  une  jeune 
fille,"  as  the  finest;  all  of  which  are 
quite  too  long  to  quote  here,  and 
which — like  all  poems  whose  beauty 
consists  in  unity  of  the  parts  and 
logical  sequence — would  be  sadly 
mutilated  by  cutting  up  to  get  the 
fine  isolated  passages.  The  volume 
of  English  poems, "  The  Wild  Flow- 
ers,"  IS  very  for  inferior  to  **  Les 
Savanes  ;"  we  feel,  all  the  while,  as 
if  our  poet  was  under  some  sort  of 
restraint;  and  hence,  this  collec- 
tion is  not  so  pleasing  as  we  might 
have  anticipated  wnen  we  had 
finished  the  volume  of  his  French 
poems  which  stamped  his  genius 
so  unmistakably.  Some  of  these 
pieces,  however,  possess  very  con- 
siderable merit ;  we  will  quote  one 
of  them : 

THK  NOOK. 

**  V  humMe  coin  gu^  U  mefaut  pourprur 
tt  banter." — (Laprade.) 

"  The  nook !  oh,  lovely  spot  of  land 
Where  I  have  built  my*  cell ; 
Where  with  my  Muse,  my  only  friend 
In  peacefulness  I  dweU. 

The  nook!  oh,  verdant  seat  of  blisSy 
My  shelter  from  the  blast  ,* 
Midst  deserts,  smiling  oasis 
Where  I  may  rest  at  last. 


The  nook!   Oh,  home  of  birds  and 

flowers 
Where  I  may  sing  and  pray. 
Where  I  may  dream,  in  shady  bowers 
So  happy  night  and  day! 

The  nook  !    Oh,  sacred,  deep  retreat, 
Where  crowds  may  ne*er  intrude ; 
■When  men  with  CK>d  and  angeb  meet 
In  peaceful  solitude. 

Oh  Paradise,  where  I  have  flown 
Oh  woody,  lovely  spot, 
Where  I  may  live  and  die  alone, 
Forgetful  and  forgot  !** 

But  of  all  his  writings  the  most 
ingenious,  the  most  eloquent,  the 
most  elaborate  is  his  ^  Th^baide  en 
Amerique,"  or  the  apology  for  the 
solitary  and  con  tempi  ativelife.  The 
solitary  life  I     What  a  train  of  as- 
sociations sublimely   poetical,  do 
these  words  awaken  1    An  inaumer- 
able  host  of  venerable  men,  whose 
eyes  are  beaming  with  the  divine 
light  of  inspiration — the  veritable 
afflatus  in  its  highest  8ense--^ad 
in  rude,  coarse  garments,  their  loi^ 
hair  streaming  over  their  shooldeis 
— their  faces  pale  with  vigils  and 
finsting,  arise  nrom  the  deserts  and 
come  forth   from  the  solitudes  cl 
the  mountains.    The  Hebrew  pro- 
phets— men   wMI  a  misMon  and 
doomed  to  bitter  affony  in  its  per- 
formance, led  by  Eaias  and  Elisha ; 
John  the  Baptist,  *^  vox  clamant 
in  deserto^  ansing  from  the  retreats 
on  the  Jordan ;  the  Redeemer  him- 
self going  out  into  the  wilderness  to 
be  tempted — St  Antony  with  hk 
multiform  trials  and  besetmenti — 
St.  John  in  the  lonely  isle  of  Patmos 
— Hilauon  safiering  his  self  impos- 
ed penance— Jerome  followed  hj 
Chrysostom   with  th^r  ponderoos 
volumes  written  in  the  midst  of  m 
frightful  solitude  1     ^  Les  prtmds 
passions    sont    solitaires,"    saja 
Chateaubriand  :   behold  then,  tms 
great  multitude  flying  into  the  des- 
erts to  nourish  in  secret,  the  great 
object  of  their  lives.  Do  they  make 
provision  against  the  possible  aoei- 
dents  of  such  a  mode  of  livii^  f 
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Never!  the  ravens  fed  Elias,  the 
spotless  Precursor  lived  upoQ  **  lo- 
custs and  wild  honey  ;^'  and  the 
early  recluses  subsisted  on  thescan- 

S  herbs  of  the  desert,  relying  upon 
im  ^  who  feeds  the  young  ravens 
when  they  cry,''  for  strength  to  fest, 
or  guidance  to  obtain  enough  to 
support  life. 

Heat  or  cold,  storm  or  sunshine 
were  alike  disregarded  by  them ; 
fasting  was  their  habit,  silence  their 
luxury,  the  sacred  writings  their 
only  volume.  Contempt  of  worldly 
honor,  utter  absence  of  sensual  en- 
joyment, and  a  constant  state  of  rapt 
communion  with  God  at  length 
made  for  them  the  very  "  caro  an- 
gdifieataP  of  Tertullian. 

To  these  solitudes  the  kings  and 
princes  of  the  earth  went  for  coun- 
sel and  for  prayers.  The  Hebrew 
prophets  were  at  once  the  guides 
and  terror  of  the  rulers  in  their 
time ;  Constantine  sought  St  An- 
tony  for  advice,  Theodosius  hunted 
out  St.  John  the  anchorite  to  con- 
sult with  him  on  the  gravest  affairs 
of  his  kingdom,  St.  Simeon  Stylites 
from  his  Tofiy  column  was  the  ar- 
biter of  kings,  bkliops  and  princes. 
In  later  times  the  hignest  potentates 
sought  with  eagerness  the  counsel 
of  the  austere  Abb6  Ranc6,  who,  in 
the  words  of  St  Beuve,  "  devenait 
Poracle  unique  du  desert.^  Such 
are  the  men  to  whom  Mr.  Rou- 
quette's  book  introduces  us ;  the 
motives  which  guided  them,  Uie 
pious  lives  which  distinguished 
them,  and  their  influence  upon  so- 
ciety at  large  are  fully  discussed, 
while  all  the  arguments  against  this 
mode  of  life  are  considered  and  an- 
swered in  the  eloquent  words  of  the 
Apologists,  from  Chrysostom,  Je- 
rome and  St  Augustine,  to  Fenelon, 
Petrarch,  and  Lacordaire:  the 
chapter  of  the  world's  vanity  and 
emptiness  as  written  by  Basil  the 
great,  and  Cyprian  in  olden  times, 
and  Picus  Mirandola  and  Ranc6 


among  the  moderns;  while  from 
all  ages,  from  all  sources  arises  one 
perpetual  chorus, "  0  beata  solitudo! 
0  sola  heatitudoP^  He  tells  us 
too  that  there  is  a  poetical  side  to 
this  matter;  he  pictures  Jerome  and 
(Jhrysostom,  and  St  John,  writing 
their  books  in  the  desert,  and  shows 
us  the  sombre  Abbe  Ranc6  wielding 
his  powerful  pen  at  the  convent  of 
La  Trappe :  every  prophet  is  a  poet ; 
vatea  means  either  or  both  ;  and  in 
his  own  words,  **  la  pri6re  est  soeur 
de  la  poisie,  Permitage  est  voisin 
du  Pamasse,  Panachorete  est  Pami 
du  barde  enthousiaste." 

The  "  Thehaide  en  Ameriqu^^  is 
a  very  fascinating  volume,  by  far 
the  most  spiritual,  self-forgetting 
treatise  that  we  have  read  in  years. 
The  eloquence  of  some  of  his  rhap- 
sodies is  quite  enough  to  set  up 
half-a-dozen  pulpit  orators,  while 
his  whole  volume  is  bathed  in  a 
flood  of  poetry  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  only  fault,  (if  fault  it 
be,)  that  we  have  to  find  with  this 
volume  is,  that  because  great  men 
have  already  written  brilliant  de- 
fenses of  the  solitary  life,  our  author 
deems  it  his  duty  to  quote  them^  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  own  arguments. 
The  volume  is,  therefore^  three- 
fourths  of  it,  filled  with  extracts : 
extracts,  it  is  true,  from  the  master- 
writers  of  the  world,  to  whose  ar- 
guments there  is  only  this  possible 
objection-^times  have  changed,  so- 
ciety is  organized  on  a  different  basis, 
and  the  Abb6  Rouquette  is  too  per- 
fect a  scholar,  too  clear  a  reasoner 
to  be  at  all  afraid  to  rest  the  ques- 
tion on  its  awn  merits  as  a  question 
for  our  age.  For  example,  he  quotes 
Charles  Nodier  (good  authority  and 
an  able  writer,)  on  the  necessities 
of  this  age  in  respect  to  the  cloister- 
life,  whereas,  he  has  in  several  parts 
of  his  volume  made  far  more  satis- 
factory arguments  on  the  question, 
and  that  too,  incidentally.  How- 
ever, we  would  commend  this  ez- 
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traordinary  book  to  every  reader 
who  desires  to  peruse  a  lofty,  poet- 
ical, and  religious  protest  agaiost 
the  materialism  of  this  money- 
worshipping  century.  Apart  from 
any  considerations  of  the  views  of 
secU^  it  is  in  itself  a  charming 
volume,  of  a  spiritual  elevation  very 
rare  in  our  tmiea.  We  have  re- 
ceived the  announcement  of  a  forth- 


coming volume  of  poetry,  *•  VAn- 
toniade,  an  la  solitude  avec  dieu — 
Pohne  Eremitique^  by  this  author. 
As  poetry  is  far  better  suited  to  this 
subject  than  the  most  eloquent 
prose  could  be,  we  anticipate  a  rich 
treat  in  this  new  volume :  written 
as  it  is,  bv  an  enthusiast  on  the  veiy 
spot  of  his  retreat,  on  the  very  sub- 
ject of  his  enthusiasm. 


JANUARY  TO   MAY. 


I  have  naught  to  give  thee,  lady, 

Love  nor  gold, 
This  dull  urn  of  burial  ashes, 

This  is  all  I  hold. 


Wouldst  thou  wed  a  soul  in  ruin, 

Clasp  a  breast, 
Where  in  depth  of  doubt  and  darkness 

Bides  a  demon-guest  1 

in. 
Wouldst  thou  pour  a  fervid  torrent* 

Passion's  flood. 
On  a  wrecked  and  lonely  nature, 

Chilled  in  brain  and  blood  % 


O !  forbear !  thou  wert  not  iierted 

Thus  to  yield  ~ 
All  thy  warmth  of  love  and  beauty 

Leaves  me  unannealed. 

V. 

Plant  thy  roses  in  the  spring-mould 

Not  the  snow ; 
And  thy  precious  heart-seeds  scatter 

Where  the  seeds  may  grow ! 
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Niceold  Machiavelli  was  born  at 
Florence,  in  the  year  1469,  and 
died  in  the  same  city,  the  2l8t  day 
of  June,  1527. 

The  family  was  noble;  and  Nic- 
eold himself  enjoyed  many  honors. 

His  education  was  the  best  that 
could  be  had  at  that  period.  Once 
b«  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy 
against  Pope  Leo  X,  and  was 
thrown  into  prison.  To  this  mis 
fortune  we  owe  his  best  productions. 

It  is  said  he  was  not  very  lucky 
in  his  choice  of  a  wife ;  and  we 
may  believe  it  if  the  picture  in  the 
story  of  Belfagor  is  a  description  of 
her. 

He  was  embassador  at  the  courts 
of  France,  Rome,  and  several  other 
places. 

When  some  one  taunted  him  with 
having  taught  princes  to  be  tyrants, 
he  returned :  YeSy  hut  I  have  taught 
the  people  how  to  put  them  dovm. 

II  Principe  is  the  most  philo- 
sophic and  elaborate  of  all  his  pro- 
ductions. 

In  Machiavelli's  time,  Italy  was 
harassed,  less  by  the  arms  of  Spain, 
France  and  Germany,  than  by  in- 
ternal contests  between  inimical 
political  parties,  struggling  for  the 
supremacy  of  power.  The  Sforza 
family  was  strengthening  its  usur- 
pation by  every  infamy,  vallany  and 
tyranny  possible.  It  is  something 
strange  that  arts  and  literature 
flourished  amid  these  political  strug- 
gles. He  predicted  that  Italy  would 
one  day  be  subjugated  by  France ; 
and  we  have  seen  his  prophecy  ful- 
filled. After  a  faithful  service  of 
fourteen  years  to  his  country,  he 
was  disgraced  by  banishment.  This 
injustice  soured  his  mind,  and  made 
him,  not  only  an  enemy  of  his 
country,  but  a  misanthropist  and 


infidel.  During  the  long  years  of 
his  exile,  suffering  the  pangs  of 
poverty,  he  was  tempted  to  take 
part  in  many  intrigues  against  his 
political  enemies.  He  declared  to 
a  friend  that  indigence  forced  him 
to  many  of  the  evil  acts  of  his  life. 
The  trite  quotation  malesuada  fames 
might  be  very  aptly  applied  to  his 
condition.  During  his  exile,  he 
was  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against 
Cardinal  Medici,  afterwards  Pope 
Leo  X,  cast  into  a  dungeon  and  put 
to  the  torture,  from  which  he  ever 
afterwards  suflfered  in  mind  and 
body  ;  for  he  gave  up  politics,  and 
devoted  his  whole  attention  to  lit- 
erature, thus  venting  his  wrath  upon 
his  enemies.  He  tried  comedy  with 
admirable  success ;  and  if  he  had 
continued  to  follow  Menander  and 
Terence,  in  their  comic  and  licen- 
tious vein,  instead  of  writing  ma- 
licious and  ironical  books  about 
princes  and  republicans,  Italy  would 
have  raised  monuments  to  him,  in- 
stead of  cursing  his  name.  We  are 
astonished  that  the  corruption  of 
morals  was  greater  in  his  day,  than 
it  ever  was  m  Greece,  or  in  Italy, 
judging  from  his  Mandragola^  and 
the  popular  wVitings  of  the  time. 

He  burned  to  return  to  politics : 
it  was  his  life  1  He  longed  to  see 
Italy  form  a  coalition  under  some 
powerful  leader,  and  resist  the  op- 
pression of  her  tyrannical  neighbors. 
How  many  patriots  since  his  time 
have  ardently  desired  the  same 
thing  I  Pellico,  Garibaldi,  Mazzini, 
Giol^rli  and  many  others,  have 
not  only  used  their  pens,  but  have 
raised  their  voices  and  their  arms 
for  the  liberation  of  their  oppressed 
and  unhappy  country.  Hymns, 
anthems,  sonnets,  songs  and  ro- 
mances have  been  written,  chanted, 
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sung  and  read  in  vain  to  arouse 
Italy's  sleeping  sons  from  their 
lethargy  and  seemingly  perpetual 
coma,  and  stimulate  them  to  an 
effort  to  revive  the  ancient  glory  of 
that  romantic  land.  Macbiavelli, 
the  cynic,  may  then  be  justly  placed 
among  the  early  patriots  of  modem 
Italy,  in  spite  of  his  anti-republican 
principles  promulgated  in  his  po- 
litical writings.  In  finct  he  nas 
found  a  host  of  apologists,  not  only 
in  England  and  France,  but  in  his 
own  country.  It  is  in  the  first  book 
of  his  Florentine  Histories,  that  the 
genius  of  a  great  writer  is  displayed ; 
and  Gibbon,  Robertson,  Voltaire 
and  Guicciardini,  have  deigned  to 
imitate,  or  rather  adopt  his  method 
of  treating  history.  His  Discourse 
on  War  is  inimitable :  he  was  the 
first  person,  who  had  never  engaged 
in  war,  who  ventured  to  express 
profound  and  novel  views  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  with  patriotic  indig- 
nation he  inveighed  against  the 
mercenary  troops,  paid  by  the 
republics  of  Venice,  Genoa,Florence, 
Pisa  and  Sienna,  to  pretend  to  fight 
their  battles.  He  raved  with  all  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes  against 
this  sad  supplement  to  courage, 
basely  adopted  by  the  timid  Italian 
republics. 

We  perceive  how  he  has  profited 
by  reading  the  works  of  Xenophon, 
Polybius,  Caesar  and  Livy.  He  was 
the  first  to  suggest  the  form  of  the 
square  battalion,  now  so  formidable 
in  the  art  of  war,  as  Napoleon  has 
shown  in  his  Egyptian  campaign, 
when  the  Mameluke  cavalry  was  so 
successfully  resisted.  How  different 
are  his  principles  of  government 
from  those  of  Montesquieu,  now  so 
well  understood  and  so  highly  ap- 
preciated !  The  one  makes  fraud, 
violence  and  tyranny  the  principles 
of  government ;  the  other  makes 
justice,  virtue  and  lenity  the  founda- 
tion of  republican  principles. 

His  book  on  Pnnces  {Bel  Prin- 


eipe)  has  remained  to  this  day,  an 
unsolved  problem  of  criticism :  some 
think  it  a  satire  on  tyranny,  while 
others  hold  that  it  is  a  serious  apol- 
ogy for  despotism.  His  own  letters 
prove  nothing  on  the  subject ;  his 
own  confessions  are  contradictory. 
In  a  letter  to  Francisco  Vettori,  he 
shows  that  he  is  ashamed  of  the 
book,  as  well  as  of  the  society  in 
which  he  is  obliged  to  mingle.  He 
is  gnawed  by  ambition  and  tortured 
by  regrets;  he  humiliates  himself 
for  a  time,  in  hopes  of  rising  after- 
wards to  greater  glory.  His  whole 
ambition  )s  to  recover  his  former 
piisition  and  fortune,  and  play  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  annals  of 
his  country ;  and  to  effect  this,  he 
will  condescend  to  anything:  he 
returns  to  l&wn  at  the  feet  of  royalty 
and  flatter  the  same  despots  whom 
he  had  formerly  abused,  just  to  re- 
gain his  position.  Oh,  consumma- 
tion of  hypocrisy !  the  corrupt 
sycophant,  the  proud  republican 
apostate,  turns  traitor  to  his  early 
virtuous  faith,  and  eulogizes  co^ 
rupt  pinces !  He  propose  Cesar 
Borgia,  detested  for  his  nefariooa 
crimes,  as  a  model  of  a  rirta- 
ous  prince?  Was  a  more  infii- 
mous  manner  of  gaining  prince- 
ly favor  ever  practiced!  Apolo- 
gists say  this  was  consistent  wiA 
the  corruption  of  the  age ;  if  so, 
we  lament  the  depravity  of  that 
age.  But  the  simple  history  of  the 
most  execrable  crimes,  is  less  per- 
nicious to  posterity  than  the  cod 
detail  and  calm  eulogy,  and  elabo- 
rate commentary  on  the  crimes, 
which  the  historian  has  compled 
and  arranged  for  future  considera- 
tion. In  a  Christian  country,  the 
man  forgets  that  he  is  a  Christisn ; 
the  gospel  is  not  made  for  him, 
only  for  the  illiterate,  ignorant,  tra- 
thinking  rabble,  according  to  his 
doctrine.  Princes  ought  to  en- 
courage the  rights  and  ceremonies 
of  religion,  he  says,  if  it  only  serves 
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to  amuse  and  deceive  their  subjectft; 
and  this  was  at  a  time  when  Christi- 
anity was  in  its  greatest  splendor!  the 
a^e  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and 
of  Leo  the  Great,  the  golden  age  of 
Italian  literature,  art  and  refinement. 

The  stratagem  succeeded :  the 
historian  was  pardoned  and  restored 
to  power.  It  was  the  indignation 
of  the  rest  of  Europe  thab  induced 
subsequent  Popes  to  condemn  the 
infernal  maxims  of  Machiavelli.  I 
have  called  him  a  man  of  genius, 
because  any  one  who  rises  above 
the  common  ideas  of  his  age,  and 
protests  against  the  prevalent  crimes 
of  his  ootemporaries,  deserves  the 
title. 

The  theory  of  exempting  govern- 
ments from  all  moral  responsibility, 
separating  public  wrong  from  pri- 
vate, making  all  sorts  of  duplicity 
proper  for  princes  and  rulers,  is 
called  maehiavelism,  a  villanous 
adjective, signifying  everything  bad, 
which  has  passed  into  every  polite 
language  of  the  world. 

This  theory  was  exemplified  in 
France,  under  Catherine  de  Mddicis, 
after  the  death  of  her  feeble  and 
faithless  husband  :  all  her  courtiers 
bad  s^tudied  Machiavelli,  and  were 
thoroughly  imbued  with  his  prin- 
ciples. 

Machiavelli^s  notorious  duplicity 
was  an  injury  to  his  countrymen  ; 
for  posterity  gave  all  Florentines 
the  unenviable  character  of  their 
archi-demon  :  they  were  presumed 
to  be  treacherous,  cunning,  de- 
praved to  that  point  that  they  would 
commit  the  most  heinous  crime, 
with  that  apathy  which  is  the  last 
gangrene  of  a  corrupt  mind.  The 
massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  was 
the  result  of  Machiavellian  princi- 
ples that  had  penetrated  France. 
We  see  the  principles  of  our  noto- 
rious Florentine  carried  out  by 
Frederick  II,  of  Prussia,  in  spite  of 
the  Antimachiavel  book  which  he 
published,  to  the  extreme  satisfac- 


tion of  the  arch-infidel,  Voltaire. 
In  France,  we  hear  of  Danton  and 
his  colleagues  expressing  admira- 
tion for  the  works  of  the  great 
Niccold  ;  and  though  Robespierre 
did  not  openly  avow  his  adhesion 
to  the  faith,  we  have  no  doubt  the 
Prince  was  his  private  breviary. 
The  last  example  of  Machiavelism 
is  the  conduct  of  England  in  her 
India  wars,  and  a  most  perfect  one 
it  is ;  but  liberty  of  the  press  and 
freedom  of  debate  have  already  anni- 
hilated those  pernicious  principles 
of  government  which  will  soon  be- 
come a  myth  of  distant  tradition. 

Now  we  will  turn  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  great  Italian^s  works. 
The  edition  we  are  accustomed  to 
use  is  in  the  original,  published  at 
Florence  in  1848.  Its  contents  are 
as  follows:  Life  of  the  author; 
Florentine  Histories ;  Historical 
Fragments ;  Life  of  Castniccio  Cas- 
tracani ;  Discourses  on  Livy,  in 
three  books;  The  Prince,  a  Treatise 
on  Government ;  The  Art  of  War, 
in  seven  books ;  A  Dialogue  on  the 
Language ;  Belfagor,  a  story ,  De- 
scription of  the  Plague  of  1527,  in 
Florence;  Five  Comedies:  Man- 
dragola,  Clizia,  Prose  Comedy, 
Verse  Comedy,  Andria  (translated 
from  Terence,)  and  a  quantity  of 
fugitive  poetry,  and  the  ministerial 
correspondence.  He  collected  a 
number  of  maxims  in  sixteen  chap- 
ters, which  he  entitled,  A  States- 
man's Mind.  To  begin,  we  will 
give  a  sketch  of  Belfagor,  which  he 
calls  a  funny  story. 

The  sum  of  the  story  is  this : 
Belfagor,  a  little  devil,  is  sent  on 
earth  by  Pluto,  a  big  devil,  to  take 
a  wife,  in  order  to  find  out  what 
women  really  are.  The  devil  has 
such  a  hard  time  with  his  earthly 
spouse,  he  prefers  returning  to  hell. 

Some  historian  tells  us  of  a  holy 
seer  who  perceived  in  a  dream  the 
spirits  of  men  who  were  sufifering 
in   the  infernal   regions,  for  sins 
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committed  attheinstijSffttionof  their 
wives.  Minos  and  Rhadamantbus 
were  astonished,  and  could  not  be- 
lieve such  stones.  They  made  a 
report  to  Pluto,  who  determined  to 
send  some  one  on  earth  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  the  report.  The  lot 
fell  to  Belfagor,  the  fallen  angel,  as 
being  best  qualified  for  the  under- 
taking. They  gave  him  a  human 
form,  and  $100,000,  to  purchase  a 
first  rate  wife,  and  live  with  her  ten 
years,  then  die  and  return  to  his 
masters  to  give  the  account  of  his 
experience.  He  settled  in  Florence, 
of  course,  where  he  bought  a  mag- 
nificent house,  and  took  the  most 
beautiful  girl  in  the  city  for  a  wife  : 
her  name  was  Onesta  Donati.  The 
nuptials  were  superb  and  friends 
were  abundant  Don  Belfogor  was 
prepared  for  perfect  happiness. — 
Now  Madam  Onesta  was  poor  and 
as  proud  as  Lucifer ;  but  Belfagor 
loved  the  haughty  damsel  and  was 
resolved  to  marry  her.  Soon  -after 
their  union  she  became  peevish  and 
fretful.  Belfagor  spent  much  money 
in  dresses  and  all  sorts  of  ornaments 
for  her;  he  supported  her  sisters 
and  set  her  brothers  up  in  business, 
which  took  the  greater  part  of  his 
fortune.  One  of  the  brothers 
gambled  the  money  away,  and  the 
others  lost  theirs  in  foolish  specula- 
tions. Belfagor  was  swindled,  cheat- 
ed and  oppressed  on  every  side.  At 
last  he  had  to  quit  his  house  to 
avoid  imprisonment  for  debt,  and 
wander  on  foot  through  the  country 
to  find  employment.  He  wascaught 
and  brought  back  to  his  house.  He 
had  not  been  in  it  long,  when  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  die,  rather 
than  live  with  his  wife  the  balance 
of  the  ten  years." 

And  that  is  the  substance  of  thp 
wife-allegory,  as  told  by  the  hen- 
pecked husband,  who  is  accused  by 
the  world  of  so  much    wickedness. 

Niccold  Machiavelli  died  in  the 
feith  of  the  Catholic  religion,  con- 


fessing «tnd  receiving  th^  viaticum 
some  nours  before  he  expired.  He 
left  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 
He  was  of  ordinary  stature,  slender, 
dark  complexioned,  and  exceeding- 
ly quick  and  irritable.  He  was 
very  affable  with  particular  friends, 
but  cold  and  distant  to  strangers. 
He  comprehended  the  characters 
of  men  at  a  glance,  and  no  one 
knew  better  how  to  govern  them. 
His  disposition  was  petulant  and 
irascible. 

Toloneci  said  in  his  presence  one 
day:  The  Sienese  are  far  more 
learned  than  the  Florentines;,  ex- 
cepting yourself! 

Machiavelli  immediately  retort- 
ed :  The  Florentines  are  the  most 
learned,  without  any  exception. 

When  lie  heard  of  the  death  of 
Pietro  Soderini,  the  imbecile  gov- 
ernor of  Florence,  generally  de- 
tested, he  made  the  following  epi- 
gram : 

**  La  Qotte  che  mori  Pier  Soderiai, 
L'alroa  o'andd  dell'  loferno  allabocca: 
E  Pluto  la  grid6:  ADima  sciocca! 
Che  Inferno  ?   Va'nel  Limbo  de'  Bam- 
bini." 

Machiavelli  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce,  in  the  &mi- 
ly  vault,  where  his  remains  lay  un- 
known, until  a  noble  and  roagDani- 
mous  Englishman  had  them  resur- 
rected to  distinction.  The  Earl  of 
Cowper  and  Sir  Albert  Rirobotti 
were  the  principal  agents  in  erect- 
ing the  monument  now  seen  in  the 
church,  where  his  illustrious  com- 
patriots repose  in  stately  tombs. 

Florence  is  now  proud  of  the 
memory  of  a  genius,  who  was  worthj^ 
the  envy  of  Greece,  and  the  tn- 
umphant  pride  of  Rome. 

The  Prince  was  translated  into 
Turkish,  by  order  of  Araurat  IV 
for  the  instruction  of  his  sons. 

The  Florentine  Histories  bive 
been  recently  translated  by  C.  K. 
Lester,  an  American  genUeman. 
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A  snow-white  brow !  and  tender  eyes ! 

A  lip  of  rich  carnation  ! 
A  fairy's  pace,  and  form  of  grace 
With  the  still  glory  on  her  face 

Of  virgin  meditation ! 

II. 

A  snow-white  mind  !  the  tenderest  heart 

That  'ere  bore  Heaven  reflected ! 
A  light,  it  seems  of  sacred  dreams 
(O !  radiant  tide !)   about  her  streams 
The  chrism  of  God*s  elected. 


I  greet  her  with  a  conscious  thrill, 

— A  strange  and  deep  confusion — 
As  one  who  knows  his  crimes  must  close 
Hope's  portal  to  the  Thought  which  rose, 
'*Go !  win  her  from  seclusion !" 


False  am  I,  yet  not  false  enough 

To  link  my  base  condition 
With  her  pure  state,  forestalling  Fate 
Who  lurks  with  latent  Joy  in  wait 
To  crown  her  with  fruition. 


I  could  not  bear  her  saint-like  smile, 

Or  meet  her  pure  caresses ! 
J\fy  heart — a  hell — how  could  it  dwell 
By  hersj  where  broods  a  heavenly  spell 
That  gently  guards  and  blesses  ? 
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THE   rOUNG    GREEKS. 


AN  KPI80DB  OF  THE  OBECIAN  WAS,  OF  IKDEPENDKNCE. 


The  Island  of  Scio  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago  had  been  one  of  the 
very  first  to  raise  the  standard  of 
independence  from  the  oppressive 
rule  of  Turk :  at  the  first  cry  of 
liberty  its  brave  and  hardy  inhabi- 
tants had  rushed  to  arms,  and  in  a 
short  time  had  completely  exter- 
minated or  expelled  the  barbarians 
from  its  beautiful  shores,  and  joy 
and  happiness  held  sway  over  it  for 
the  first  time  in  many  centuries. 
But  their  reign  was  doomed  to  be 
of  short  duration  :  a  powerful  fleet 
and  army  had  been  sent  by  the 
Porte  with  orders  to  wreak  a  terri- 
ble vengeance  upon  the  devoted 
"jewel  of  the  sea."  The  intrepid 
Zungaris,  at  the  head  of  the  brave 
islanders,  had  with  a  courage  worthy 
of  the  old  Greeks,  fought  for  every 
inch  of  the  soil  of  his  country  :  each 
rock  had  been  a  well  contested 
fortress,  which  the  Turk  had  gained 
only  by  staining  it  with  their  blood, 
and  strewing  the  country  around 
with  their  dead.  Unable  however 
to  cope  against  such  immense  odds, 
his  line  of  defense  had  been  every 
hour  receding  before  the  surging 
masses  of  the  enemy,  and  the  num- 
ber of  his  warriors  was  dwindling 
away  to  a  mere  handful.  The 
Turks  paid  dearly  for  every  foot  of 
territory  they  gained,  and  their 
rage  excited  to  the  highest  pitch 
by  such  unexpected  resistance,  knew 
no  bounds ;  old  men,  women,  chil- 
dren, all  who  had  been  unable  to  flee 
to  the  main  town  were  indiscrim- 
inately butchered ;  every  village, 
every  house,  every  hovel,  was  re- 
duced to  ashes ;  and  on  that  once 
beautiful  Island,  nothing  remained 
but  the  town  which  was  filled  to 


overflowing  with  those  helpless  be- 
ings who,  protected  for  a  short 
while  behind  the  phalanx  of  Zun- 
garis and  his  men,  nad  shrank  from 
Uie  enemy,  and  finally  entered  the 
town  as  a  last  place  of  refuge :  they 
had  come  there  to  die  I 

All  who  could  handle  a  musket 
or  wield  a  sword  were  on  the  walls 
or  in  the  fortress ;  they  all  knew 
there  was  no  hope;  they  fought  with 
the  fury  of  despair,  and  had  for 
nearly  two  days  kept  their  power- 
ful enemy  at  bay. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day,  during  a  short  interval  of 
comparative  respite,  Zungaris  leav- 
ing a  trusty  lieutenant  in  his  place 
in  command  of  the  fortress  bad 
walked  into  the  city  to  take  a  last 
farewell  of  his  wife  and  children. 
The  streets  were  almost  deserted : 
and  the  silence  of  death  reigned  over 
the  entire  place  broken  only  by  the 
dull  booming  of  the  guns  from  the 
fleet  and  from  the  heights  above 
the  city,  or  by  the  bursting  of  shells, 
or  the  crashing  of  timber  as  some 
heavy  ball  would  plow  its  way 
through  the  houses;  several  fires 
had  been  kindled  by  these,  and  no 
eflfort  being  made  to  extinguish 
them,  they  were  quietly  doing  th«r 
work  of  destruction.  The  louses 
were  mostly  abandoned,  for  nearly 
all  those  unable  to  repair  to  the 
ramparts  had  gone  or  been  carried 
to  the  churches. 

To  the  principal  of  these  Zungaris 
made  his  way  with  rapid  strides : 
it  was  filled  with  aged  persona, 
children  and  women ;  whose  occa- 
sional sobs  or  groans  alone  broke 
the  fearful  silence  within.  At  the 
altar  knelt  a  very  old  prelate  with 
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snowy  locks  and  a  long  flowing 
beard ;  he  was  alone  there,  for  he 
had  said  to  his  younger  priests: 
*'  Go,  ray  sons,  go  to  the  ramparts 
and  die  for  your  God,  and  in  de- 
fense of  these  unhappy  beings.  I 
will  remain  here  at  my  post,  and 
shall  to  the  last  moment  exhort 
these  devoted  Iambs  to  bend  their 
beads  in  submission  to  the  will  of 
the  Almighty,  and  to  prepare  for 
their  inevitable  fate." 

When  Zungaris  had  entered,  the 
clear  ring  of  his  hurried  step  so 
distinctly  heard  at  the  remotest 
comer  of  the  church  had  attracted 
universal  attention :  His  name, 
**  Zungaris"  had  flown  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  and  every  eye  was  turned 
with  intense  eagerness  towards  him 
while  making  his  way  through  the 
crowd  to  the  foot  of  the  altar  where 
be  knew  he  would  find  his  wife  and 
children.  In  him,  under  God,  was 
centered  all  that  remained  of  hope 
to  that  unfortunate  throng  I  not  a 
word  was  spoken,  but  all  sought  to 
read  from  his  looks  whether  death 
was  now  at  hand,  or  whether  a  short 
respite  would  yet  intervene. 

^  Zungaris,  my  valiant  son,"  en- 
quired the  old  priest  with  a  trem- 
ulous voice,  after  the  patriot  had 
pressed  his  dear  ones  to  his  heart, 
•*  what  tidings  do  you  bring  us 
from  the  ramparts  ?  have  the  infi- 
dels penetrated  within  our  walls  ?" 

"Nay,  venerable  father,  were  that 
the  case  you  had  not  seen  Zungaris 
here  at  this  moment,  for  no  infidel 
crosses  the  sacred  barriers  but  over 
bis  body  !  The  Turk  has  given  us 
a  short  respite  that  he  might  the 
better  concentrate  his  hordes  for  a 
general  assault.  I  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  to  come  and  ask 
your  blessing,  and  to  take  a  last 
farewell  of  those  so  dear  to  me. 
Ere  the  sun  goes  down  behind  the 
bills  my  soul  will  have  appeared 
before  the  Almighty  Judge:  for 
well  do  I  know  that  our  exhausted 


braves  can  make  but  a  poor  resist- 
ance against  the  fearful  odds  that 
are  about  to  march  upon  us.  Even 
now  you  may  hear  the  thunder  of 
their  artillery  so  feebly  answered 
by  ours." 

"  That  Judge,  my  son,  whom  vou 
are  so  soon  to  meet,  will  not  fail  to 
reward  you  for  your  martyrdom. 
We  too,  will  soon  be  at  his  feet ! 
Farewell  until  then  I  May  God 
bless  you  for  ever  and  ever !"  A 
solemn  "  Amen"  accompanied  with 
convulsivesobs  was  echoed  through- 
out the  church. 

Zungaris  now  turned  to  press  to  his 
heart  his  wife  and  his  two  children : 
but  the  former  drew  back  :  "  I  fol- 
low you  to  the  ramparts,  my  hus- 
band I  Nay,  refuse  me  not  I  to  the 
care  of  God  I  commit  our  two 
children,  and  with  you  I  go,  to 
share  your  glory  and  your  fate  1" 

"  We  too  will  follow  you,  Bobe- 
lina  I"  exclaimed  the  other  women ; 
"  lead  us  to  the  breach  and  we  will 
show  the  infidels  how  the  daughters 
of  Scio  can  fight  and  die  :  lead  us 
on." 

The  now  constant  and  terrific 
roar  of  artillery,  the  distant  shouts 
of  the  assailants  and  frequent  dis- 
charges of  musketry,  plainly  indi- 
cating that  the  final  assault  had 
commenced  forbade  any  further  hes- 
itation or  delay.  Zungaris  unbuck- 
ling his  pistol  belt  gave  it  to  his 
son.  **  Take  these,  Zungaris! !  Nay, 
you  must  not  follow  us :  to  you  I 
leave  the  care  of  your  sister :  save 

her  if  you  can  !  if  not Let 

her  not  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of 
the  Moslems !  1  Death  were  a 
thousand  times  preferable  I  Fare- 
well, my  children,  we  meet  no  more 
on  earth." 

Why  follow  the  patriot  with  his 
handful  of  heroines  hastening  to 
the  scene  of  strife  where  death  alone 
awaited  themt  Side  by  side  did 
he  and  his  heroic  wife  battle,  and 
side  by  side  did  they  fall  almost  at 
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the  same  instant  1 !  Bobelina  turn- 
ed her  last  look  towards  the  city, 
and  with  her  expiring  breath  pro- 
nounced the  words :  **  Romeika ! 
Zungaris  T  the  names  of  her  two 
children.  Romeika,  the  youngest, 
had  scarcely  yet  completed  her 
twelfth  summer :  but  under  the 
burning  sky  of  Greece,  nature  early 
ripens  its  production,  and  the  young 
girl  whom  more  northern  climates 
would  have  been  a  mere  child,  had 
almost  acquired  the  complete  de- 
velopment of  her  mind  as  well  as 
of  her  person.  Zungaris  was  one 
year  older :  raised  in  the  midst  of 
the  struggles  of  his  country  his 
mind  had  been  early  tempered  to 
a  degree  far  in  advance  of  his  years 
and  he  had  more  than  once  given 
proof  of  great  courage  and  daring. 
All  within  the  church  were  now 
prostrate  before  the  image  of  Christ 
which  the  aged  priest  held  up  to 
them .  Romeika  with  tears  stream 
ing  from  her  beautiful  eyes  fervent- 
ly prayed  for  her  parents:  Zungaris 
.  knelt  by  her  side  and  prayed  too ; 
but  the  flashes  from  his  dark  eyes, 
his  almost  convulsive  grasp  at  the 
hilt  of  his  dagger,  denoted  the  in- 
tensity of  the  struggle  within.  Once 
or  twice  when  the  tumult  had  seem- 
ed to  come  nearer,  he  had  started 
up,  but  one  beseeching  look  from 
his  sister  would  again  bring  him 
down  to  his  knees.  The  sun  was 
fast  sinking  behind  the  mountains 
and  its  dying  rays  rendered  dark 
and  dismal  by  the  dense  smoke 
which  filled  the  air  and  covered  the 
city  as  with  the  mantle  of  death,  were 
gradually  becoming  fainter  and 
more  faint,  and  were  replaced  by 
the  lurid  glare  of  the  raging  fires : 
a  narrow  and  sickly  ray  still  shone 
through  one  of  the  lofty  windows 
and  lingered  upon  the  altar  where 
stood  the  old  priest ;  but  it  faded 
too  and  passed  away,  and  with  it 
went  out  the  last  beam  of  hope 
from  the  bosoms  of  that  defenseless 


and  devoted  crowd.  With  dark- 
ness despair  came  I  The  incessant 
roar  of  the  artillery,  the  loud  boral- 
ing  of  shells  around,  the  falling  of 
buildings  in  every  direction:  the 
groans  and  cries  of  the  wounded, 
me  fearful  yells  and  shouts  of  the 
assailants  which  each  moment  be- 
came louder  and  nearer,  had  struck 
terror  and  phrenz^  into  the  hearts 
of  many  who  rusning  out  into  the 
streets,  ran  wildly  about,  anticipat- 
ing for  a  few  minutes  their  certain 
doom. 

Suddenly  the  noise  ceases  1  the 
cannons  are  hushed  I  a  few  strag- 
gling guns  are  alone  heard  I  What 
means  this  appalling  silence!  a 
fearful  scream  succ^s;  it  is  re- 
peated by  a  thousand  voices :  the 
enemy  is  in  the  city  !  Scio  has  &1- 
len  I  Exulting  yells  of  the  barb*- 
rians  rise  at  the  very  church  doors! 
they  are  battering  them  down,  th^ 
pour  in  through  me  windows  1  llie 
crowd  within  rush  screaming  to- 
wards the  altar,  some  women  press- 
ing their  infants  to  their  breasts, 
others  frantically  clasp  the  kneeaof 
the  high  priest  who  still  with  up 
raised  eyes,  exalts  the  Holy  Crucifix 
to  the  dying  gaze  of  his  flock,  and 
meekly  awaits  the  stroke.  The 
slaughter  has  already  commenced 
in  the  rear.  Zungaris  had  turned 
to  face  the  approaching  foe,  and 
was  preparing  to  sell  nis  life  as 
dearly  as  he  could,  when  remem- 
bering his  father's  last  words  ha 
seized  his  sister's  hand  and  with 
frantic  energy  pushed  his  way 
Uirough  the  dense  and  nearly  im- 
moveable mass  of  human  beings, 
who,  paralyzed  by  fear,  were  fast 
falling  beneath  the  murderous  cim- 
iter  of  the  Turks.  They  had  reached 
an  almost  deserted  aisle,  and  had 
nearly  come  to  a  door  behind  the 
altar,  when  a  scream  from  his  sisr 
ter  caused  him  to  look  back :  a 
huge  Turk  had  caught  her  in  his 
powerful  arms,  exclaiming :  "  whith- 
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er  90  quick,  my  little  houri,  come 
this  way  with  me."  Not  more  sud- 
den and  fktal  is  the  leap  of  the 
leopard  in  defetise  of  its  young 
than  was  that  of  Zungaris  when  he 
beheld  his  sister  struggling  in  the 
monster's  arms.  So  unexpected  and 
well  directed  was  the  blow  that  the 
Turk  rolled  upon  the  pavement  ere 
be  knew  he  had  a  foe  to  contend 
with.  Fortunately  Romeika  had 
not  been  hurt  in  the  fall :  rising 
with  the  agility  of  the  gazelle  she 
sprang  to  her  brother's  side,  and  in 
another  second  they  had  left  the 
church  where  the  fearful  scene  was 
being  enacted.  By  the  glare  of  the 
illumined  skies,  they  perceived  that 
they  were  in  the  cemetery;  they 
ran  on  without  knowing  whither  to 
direct  their  course.  "Brother, 
brother,  we  are  pursued :  I  hear 
them  coming,"  cried  Romeika  in  a 
hoarse  whisper,  "  Oh !  my  God, 
where  shall  we  go  ?  others  are  be- 
fore us  too." 

They  had  now  reached  theshadow 
of  some  large  trees  which  might 
partly  have  concealed  them  from 
view,  but  their  fate  seemed  now  to 
be  impending :  a  woman  and  child 
closely  pursued  by  some  half  dozen 
men,  were  running  precisely  for  the 
spot  where  they  stood  I  A  vault 
unseen  before  is  by  them  :  the  door 
is  open :  Zungaris  pushed  his  sis- 
ter in  it  and  followed :  they  had 
scarcely  disappeared  when  the  un- 
fortunate woman  and  her  child 
were  overtaken  in  front  of  the  tomb : 
a  blow  and  a  death  cry  from  an  in- 
fant voice,  then  the  screams  of  the 
mother  as  she  is  forced  away  by 
the  wretches,  plainly  told  the  tale 
of  blood,  and  the  more  awful  fate 
of  the  mother.  Zungaris  had  cocked 
a  pistol,  then  laying  it  by  his  side, 
be  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
in  a  paroxysm  of  tears  cried  out : 
"  Father  1  father  1  I  caunot !  I  can- 
not do  it !" 

Let  us  not  dwell  upon  the  horrors 


of  that  memorable  night !  Victim 
after  victim,  who,  like  themselves^ 
had  sought  refuge  among  the  tombs 
of  their  fathers,  had  been  dragged 
out,  and  their  cries,  more  or  less 
prolonged,  had  told  of  the  duration 
of  their  agonies.  Silence  now  reigned 
in  the  cemetery,  but  the  work  of 
destruction,  rapine  and  murder  was 
continued  throughout  that  entire 
night  in  the  city,  and  only  ceased 
when  no  more  victims  were  to  be 
found.  Many  who  had  hidden 
themselves  in  some  secure  comer 
were  compelled  by  the  fire  to  rush 
out  into  the  streets  where  a  scarce- 
ly less  horrible  fate  awaited  them. 
The  two  young  Greeks  remained 
in  the  vault  the  whole  of  that  night 
and  the  next  day.  They  were  afraid 
to  go  out  lest  they  should  be  seen 
by  some  straggling  Turk.  When 
darkness  had  fairly  set  in,  Zungaris 
cautiously  crept  out  and  having 
looked  about  to  see  that  all  was 
safe,  whispered  to  his  sister  to  fol- 
low him.  Desolation  was  spread 
around  them  :  numerous  small,  sick*  ■ 
ly,  flickering  columns  of  bluish 
flame  with  masses  of  burning  em- 
bers beneath  them,  showed  where 
homes  once  happy  had  stood.  Not 
a  sound  was  to  be  heard :  the  sl^ 
lence  was  more  awful  if  possible 
than  the  uproar  of  the  previous 
night,  for  they  felt  it  was  truly  the 
stillness  of  death  :  they  knew  that 
all  those  whose  voices  had  so  lately 
been  raised  in  prayer  and  in  agony, 
voices  which  still  rang  in  their  ears, 
were  at  this  very  moment  within 
those  walls  in  front  of  them  whence 
no  sound  proceeded.  Oh  !  what  a 
chill  is  creeping  into  their  hearts, 
and  how  tneir  trembling  knees 
seem  ready  to  deny  them  support  1 
But  Zungaris  was  not  one  to  yield 
to  idle  or  perhaps  superstitions 
fears :  again  taking  his  sister's 
hapd  he  Ted  her  rapidly  and  in  si- 
lence through  the  dark  cemetenr 
where  the  dead  lay  almost  as  thick 
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above  as  below  the  sur&ce.  A  gate 
which  they  found  open  admitted 
them  to  the  back  of  the  town,  and 
in  a  few  more  minutes  they  were 
at  the  foot  of  the  battered  walls 
which  their  heroic  father  had  so 
bravely  defended.  A  broad  breach 
made  by  the  cannon  of  the  Turks 
was  before  them,  and  with  increased 
caution  and  much  difficulty  they 
made  their  way  over  the  ruins  and 
across  the  bodies  of  friends  and  foes 
which  lay  in  such  numbers  as  to 
ahow  how  fiercely  the  battle  had 
been  contested  in  this  particular 
spot,  and  how  dearly  the  enemy 
had  paid  for  his  victory.  Sick  al- 
most unto  death  at  the  terrible  and 
revolting  spectacle  before  them, 
Romeika  would  yet  have  forgotten 
her  safety  to  search  for  the  corpses 
of  her  parents,  but  Zungaris  urged 
her  on  :  "  Why  lose  precious  time 
in  seeking  them  in  this  dark  night: 
we  cannot  find  them  among  this 
host  of  dead ;  and  your  safety,  Ro- 
meika,  is  all  important  to  me  now : 
had  it  not  been  for  your  sake,  /  too 
would  lie  in  that  awful  crowd.  We 
must  reach  the  mountains  before 
the  dawn  of  day." 

"Alas!  brother,  why  should  I 
seek  to  preserve  this  miserable  ex- 
istence, It  has  no  charm  for  me  I  all 
that  I  have  so  much  loved  are  gone! 
Father,  mother,  friends,  our  once 
happy  home :  all,  all  gone ! !  I  am 
weary,  I  am  sick !  let  me  lie  here 
on  this  pile  of  ruins  and  die  in 
peace !"  * 

"  Romeika,  my  sister,  speak  not 
thus :  God  has  saved  our  lives  in  a 
miraculous  manner.  Perhaps  he 
means  us  one  day  to  avenge  this 
terrible  massacre  of  our  nation! 
You  were  wont  to  be  a  courageous 
ffirl :  be  now  worthy  of  our  be- 
loved mother,  and  do  not  thus  yield 
to  despair  and  fatigue.  Am  I  not 
still  here  to  love  and  cherish  you  ? 
and  would  you  leave  me  alone  ?*' 

"  Oh  !  no,  no,  brother,  I  will  live 


for  you  and  love  yon  as  yen  well 
deserve  to  be  loved.  Forsfive  a 
moment  of  weakness  caused  by  ex- 
haustion of  mind  and  body.  Lead 
on,  I  am  ready  to  follow  you." 

^  Let  us  go  then  to  the  moan- 
tains  :  there  we  will  find  safety  for 
a  while  and  God  will  provid^  for 
us." 

Zungaris  in  more  happy  days  had 
often  roamed  over  the  country  in 
search  of  game,  and  had  thus  ac- 
ouired  a  Uiorough  knowledge  of  all 
the  roads  and  passes;  and  this 
knowledge  he  now  found  of  the 
greatest  service  to  him.  Followed 
by  his  sister  he  walked  on  without 
hesitation  through  the  shortest  and 
best  paths  to  the  mountains  not- 
withstanding the  darkness.  Tbej 
had  stopped  once  or  twice  by  soine 
dear  fountain  to  refresh  themselves 
and  rest  their  wearied  limbs,  and 
when  the  first  streaks  of  the  dawn 
had  appeared  in  the  east  they  bad 
reached  a  dense  part  of  the  forest 
almost  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain. They  followed  for  a  while 
the  base  of  a  steep  ledge  of  rocks, 
and  with  some  little  difficulty  found 
the  narrow  opening  of  a  cave  com- 
pletely screened  from  view  bj 
bushes  and  briars.  Into  this  Zunga- 
ris led  his  sister.  ^*  Here  you  can  rest 
in  safety  :  none  knew  this  spot  sare 
those  who  now  lie  in  yonder  breach. 
Often  has  my  poor  fsither  brought 
roe  here  when  after  a  ramble  over 
these  hills  we  would  need  a  place 
to  shelter  us  from  the  burning  sun, 
and  a  draught  of  water  to  refresh 
us.  Here  you  see  a  fountain  whose 
basin  was  carved  in  ancient  daysw" 

"  Oh  !  how  beautiful,"  exclaimed 
the  young  girl. 

'*  Yes,  and  the  water  is  as  pure 
and  limpid  as  your  own  hearL  Now 
dearest,  you  may  seek  the  repose 
which  you  so  much  need ;  the  bed 
is  not  as  soft  as  that  our  kind 
mother  was  wont  to  provide  for 
you." 
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"  And  yoo,  mj  brother,  will  you 
not  also  ]ie  down  T 

"  I  am  not  tired  :  I  will  go  out 
and  gather  some  fruit,  for  we  have 
been  fasting  for  a  long  time." 

"Do  not  expose  yourself  need- 
l^sly :  I  am  not  hungry  1  I  can  fast 
much  longer ;  or  if  you  will  go  let 
me  share  the  danger." 

**  No  1  no !  for  your  sake  I  will 
take  care  of  myself,  and  besides 
there  is  really  no  danger  at  pres- 
ent." He  kissed  her,  and  gently 
forced  her  down  again  upon  the 
harrl  couch. 

"  Now  farewell  for  a  few  minutes, 
I  will  not  be  long  away." 

"  You  are  so  good,  so  kind  to 
me,  Znngarisl  if  I  may  not  accom- 
pany I  will  at  least  pray  for  you." 
She  did  most  fervently  pray  for  him, 
for  her  dead  parents,  for  her  unfor- 
tunate  country ;  at  length  a  deep 
and  heavy  sleep  closed  her  eyelids. 

Zungaris  found  a  narrow  and 
rugged  path  among  the  rocks  and  the 
shrubbery,  with  which  he  seemed 
to  be  quite  familiar ;  he  followed 
it  for  a  short  distance,  and  having 
ascended  a  steep  flight  of  steps 
hewn  into  the  solid  granite,  he 
emerged  upon  the  top  of  the  im- 
mense ledge  of  rocks  at  the  foot  of 
which  was  the  cave  where  his  sis- 
ter slept.  The  sun  was  just  rising 
above  the  sea,  almost  concealing 
from  view  the  distant  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  from  his  elevated  posi- 
tion he  was  one  of  the  first  persons 
upon  the  island  to  receive  its  rays. 
It  was  a  glorious  sight :  but  Zun- 
garis could  not  at  that  moment  ad- 
mire the  beautiful  work  of  God ! 
In  the  plain  far  beneath  his  feet  a 
dense  sheet  of  smoke  had  settled 
over  the  land  like  the  pall  over  the 
dead,  and  too  forcibly  brought  back 
to  his  mind  the  barbarous  deeds  of 
man,  which  had  converted  his  home 
into  a  sombre  ruin.  A  still  darker 
cloud  marked  the  place  where  the 
town  of  Scio  had  once  stood  1    A 


light  sea  breeze  had  partly  swept 
the  smoke  from  the  bay,  and  on  its 
tranquil  and  elassy  surfiice,  many 
dark  objects,  Tike  plague  spots  on 
the  bosom  of  beauty,  marked  where 
the  numerous  ships  of  the  Turks 
la^  at  anchor,  awaiting  probably  a 
fair  wind  to  cany  them  to  some 
other  scene  of  massacre  and  de- 
struction :  while  as  far  to  the  north 
and  south  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
smaller  vessels  with  their  flapping 
sails  were  lazily  cruising  along  the 
coast 

"  Why  do  they  linger  so  long," 
muttered  Zungans  with  bitterness, 
"  surely  their  work  is  complete,  and 
nothing  more  remains  for  them  to 
do  !  But  yes  I  a  few  such  misera- 
ble wretches  as  we  are  may  yet  be 
alive  and  they  are  watching  lest 
they  escape  I  Devils  I  are  you  not 
yet  satiated  with  blood  ?  But  God 
be  thanked  I  the  day  of  retribution 
will  come." 

He  saw  that  great  caution  was 
necessary,  and  having  descended 
from  the  mountain,  and  gathered 
some  wild  fruit,  he  returned  to  the 
cave  to  rest. 

The  young  Greeks  remai«ed  near- 
ly a  week  within  their  hiding  place, 
for  from  which  they  never  ^entured^ 
They  often  went  upon  the  rocks 
above,  but  it  was  always  with  the 
precaution  of  screening  themselves 
behind  the  shrubs.  Thus  seated 
they  would  sometimes  remain  for 
hours  gazing  in  silence  upon  the 
still  smoking  ruins  below,  until 
Roroeika's  heart  failing  her  she 
would  bury  her  face  in  her  brother's 
bosom,  and  burst  into  tears  I  Then 
Zungaris  would  relate  how  in  olden 
times  when  the  world  was  yet  in 
its  infancy,  when  the  hills  and  the 
forests  still  had  all  the  freshness 
and  the  grace  of  youth,  they  were 
alive  with  nymphs  and  playful 
fauns.  How  each  fountain,  each 
tree  had  its  tenant,  and  was  held 
sacred  by  the  beings  who  lived  be- 
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low.  In  that  golden  age,  the  few 
wants  of  man  were  easily  satisfied  : 
the  fruit  which  nature  had  so  lav- 
ishly bestowed,  a  handful  of  grain 
bruised  between  two  stones,  and 
milk  from  the  goats  which  roamed 
at  large  upon  the  hills  and  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  kind 
hearted  fauns,  were  all  they  knew 
and  all  they  wanted.  But  such 
happiness  could  not  last  forever ; 
time  rolled  on :  strangers  came  and 
brought  with  them  new  wants! 
houses  were  built,  then  towns  and 
cities,  with  their  usual  attendants, 
cupidity,  treachery,  dishonesty,  envy 
and  a  host  of  other  evils.  Trembling 
innocence  fled  with  the  nymphs 
and  the  fauns  to  the  deepest  re- 
cesses of  these  forests  and  grottoes, 
where  their  sweet  voices  were  long 
heard  echoing  amon^  the  hills  in 
sad  and  plaintive  strains. 

^  I  can  even  now,  brother,  fancy 
I  hear  them  sighing  among  the 
trees  in  sympathy  with  our  sad  fate : 
for  like  them  we  have  fled  before 
the  cruel  inroads  of  strangers  to 
seek  our  safety  where  human  foot- 
steps will  scarcely  hunt  us :  where 
innocence  and  peace  seem  to  have 
ever  dwelt,  for  surely  these  lovely 
places  kave  never  witnessed  scenes 
of  bloodshed  and  cruelty.'^ 

^Alas!  that  I  must  undeceive 
you !  but  legends  often  told  by  our 
father  speak  of  bloody  deeds  upon 
these  hills.  In  the  early  days  of 
our  holy  religion,  when  to  adore 
the  true  God  was  deemed  a  crime 
worthy  of  the  most  cruel  death,  and 
persecution  reigned  supreme  over 
the  land,  our  forefathers,  the  first 
Christians,  had  also  sought  refuge 
amoDg  these  rocks.  Satisfied  with 
the  scant  fare  the  trees  around  them 
could  aflbrd,  and  a  draught  of  the 
pure  water  ^m  these  fountains,  all 
they  asked  was  the  privilege  of 
worshipping  (rod  in  peace.  But 
even  this  was  denied  them  I  Hunt- 
ed like  so  many  wild  beasts,  sur- 


rounded by  their  barbarous  perse- 
cutors, those  heroic  martyrs  perished 
without  a  murmur,  and  their  dying 
songs  of  praise  were  wafted  from 
rock  to  rock,  from  land  to  land.^ 

Romeika  wept  aloud.  "  This  is 
so  much  like  the  fate  of  our  oiv^ 
kindred  :  they  too  have  died  for 
their  God  and  their  country,  wbj 
should  we  not  die  also  ?  /  would 
not  shrink  from  it" 

*  God  in  his  wisdom  will  direct 
our  fate :  he  has  given  us  life  sod 
wills  that  we  should  struggle  to 
preserve  it,"  replied  the  boy. 

*•  Ah,  yes !"  sighed  Romeiki. 
^  See  how  greexi  and  beautiful  the 
trees  are  all  around  us :  and  the 
birds,  how  sweetly  they  sing !  the 
stream  from  above  flows  traoquilly 
through  the  plain  as  it  did  when 
the  nymphs  bathed  in  ite  waters. 
Do  they  not  all  tell  us  to  live  and 
hope  ?  and  give  us  fur  promises  of 
better  days !  I/et  us  forget  the  Best- 
ing deeds  of  man,  and  let  us  hope  If 

One  rooming  Zungaris  having  as 
usual  taken  his  tour  of  observation 
and  fruit  gathering,  came  running 
to  his  sister  and  told  her  to  pr^are 
to  leave  immediately ;  a  party  of 
men  had  landed  from  one  of  the 
vessels,  and  he  had  ^  seen  them 
making  their  way  to  these  hills; it 
is  possible  they  may  suspect  oar 
existence,  or  chance  may  lead  them 
here." 

"Whither  shall  we  flee,  brotherf 

"  We  must  go  over  the  mountun 
ridge,  and  cross  to  the  western  side 
of  the  island;  it  is  a  faUgning 
journey  for  you,  Romeika,  but  there 
among  the  rocks  on  the  sea  shore 
we  may  find  safety  until  we  can 
leave  this  unfortunate  land.*^ 

"  Lead  the  way,  brother,  and  I 
will  follow  you." 

The  sun  shone  bright  and  hot, 
the  day  was  sultry,  and  the  rugged 
path  wound  over  sharp  pointed 
rot;ks,  and  through  thick  woods  and 
briars.   *Romeika*s  thin  soled  ^oes 
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were  torn  and  broken  under  trials  for 
which  they  were  never  in  tended,  and 
her  small  delicate  feet,  accustomed 
to  the  soft  Turkey  carpets  of  her 
mother's  apartments,  were  now 
bruised  and  bleeding ;  her  wearied 
limbs  had  well  nigh  given  out  under 
such  unusual  fatigue ;  still  her  spirit 
did  not  flag,  and  the  brave  girl 
walked  on  after  her  brother  without 
a  complaint 

At  last,  however,  when  the  sun 
bad  nearly  ended  his  coqrse,  and 
when  his  reddened  orb  was  almost 
dipping  into  the  blue  sea  which 
stretched  away  before  them,  they 
came  to  a  small  fountain  oozing 
from  the  fissure  of  a  rock  into  a 
basin  cut  out  to  receive  the  waters. 
Here  their  journey  ended ;  they 
drank  of  the  cool  water,  and  Ro- 
meika  having  bathed  her  poor  little 
feet,  lay  down  beneath  a  shelter  of 
boughs,  and  in  a  few  minutes  these 
two  fond  children,  reclining  side 
by  side,  were  buried  in  a  sound 
sleep. 

The  next  morning  as  the  earliest 
dawn  had  shown  itself  in  a  faint 
streak  above  the  mountain  Zunga- 
ris  leaving  his  sister  still  asleep  had 
walked  to  the  sea  shore  which  was 
but  a  short  distance  off.  He  soon 
however  returned  in  haste,  and 
gently  touched  Romeika  to  awake 
Ber.  "  You  were  resting  so  sweet- 
ly, dearest,  that  I  regretted  to  dis- 
turb you ;  but  God  has  provided 
us  means  of  escape  and  we  must 
not  neglect  to  seize  them.  A  few 
steps  hence  three  ofour  enemies  lie 
fast  asleep,  and  if  I  may  judge  from 
appearances  their's  is  the  heavy 
slumber  of  debauchery  ;  their  boat 
is  fastened  to  the  beach  close  by. 
Now,  arm  yourself  wjth  a  courage 
worthy  of  our  mother ;  we  must 
destroy  the  dogs  and  seize  upon  the 
boat;  take  this  pistol  which  is  ready 
for  use.  Do  you  feel  equal  to  the 
task,  Romeika  f 

"  Yes  I  lead  the  way ;  but  when 


we  have  conquered  the  boat,  whither 
shall  we  direct  our  course  T 
"  Providence  will  guide  us." 
"  Right !  right  1  let  us  go." 
They  walked   briskly  on  for  a 
short  distance   until   rounding  the 
proiection  of  a  large  rock  they  came 
within  a  few  steps  of  the  three  men 
who   were  lying  beside   the  still 
smoking  embers  of  a  fire;  all  around 
were  scattered  the  remains  of  their 
night's  revelry,  and  a  small  empty 
keg  was  close  by,  to  the  fiery  con- 
tents  of  which  they  were  no  doubt 
indebted  for  their  present  bloated 
appearance  and  leaden  sleep.  Zun- 
garis  turned  to  the  girl  to  encourage 
her  with  a  look,  and  motioned  to  her 
to  follow  with   great  caution ;  she 
was  as  pale  as  death  but  her  eye 
gleamed  firm  and  resolute.     Grasp- 
mg  his  poniard  in  his  right  hand 
and  a  pistol  in  the  other,  he  ad- 
vanced    noiselessly,    creeping    on 
hands  and  feet,   closely   watching 
each  Turk  in  turn,  determined  to 
dispatch  the  first  who  should  show 
signs  of   consciousness;  this  was 
however  visible  in  none  of   the 
group ;  when  near  enough  to  one 
of  them,  he  paused  a  second  as 
though  to  collect  his  whole  strength, 
and  then  struck  a  rapid  blow.  With 
a  terrible  scream  the  man  sprang 
convulsively  to  his  feet,  reeled  once 
or  twice  and  fell  a  corpse.    The 
other  two  had  also  leaped  up,  stu- 
pified,  bewildered  and  rubbing  their 
eyes.    A  shot  from  the  boy's  pistol 
rolled  one  over  in  the  dust,  and  re- 
called the  other  to  his  senses :  seiz- 
ing his  musket  by  the  barrel,  he 
raised  the  butt  high  in  the  air,  cry- 
ing out,  "Ah  !  dog  of  a  Christian," 
and  the  next  moment  might  have 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  brave  young 
Greek  had  not  a  faithful  messenger 
from  Romeika's  pistol,  sent  with  a 
firm  and  steady  aim,  brought  the 
huge  Turk  to  his  knees  and  then 
upon  his  face.    Zungaris  turned  to 
thank  her  for  the  timely  assistance: 
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she  held  the  weapon  in  her  ri^ht 
hand  while  the  left  corered  her 
closed  eyes,  partly  concealing  the 
death-like  paleness  of  her  face ;  she 
seemed  almost  ready  to  fall. — 
*'0h !  brother,  brother,  this  is  awful 
work  I" 

^'It  is  indeed,"  he  said  gently,  pass- 
ing an  arm  around  her  waist  to  sup- 
port her.  ^It  is  dreadful,  but  you  have 
behaved  like  a  gallant  girl  as  you 
are ;  let  not  your  courage  fail  now. 
We  have  no  time  to  lose ;  the  re- 
port of  our  arms  may  give  the 
alarm  and  draw  other  enemies  upon 
us ;  let  us  make  the  most  of  our 
success." 

With  an  extraordinary  effort  of 
sdf  control  she  conquered  her  feel- 
ings, and  assisted  her  brother  in 
conveying  to  the  boat  the  fire  arms 
of  the  Turks,  and  in  shoving  her  off 
from  the  shore,  and  unfurling  the 
sail.  Zungaris  was  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  management  of 
a  boat ;  in  the  Archipelago  all  boys 
are  early  trained  to  the  sea,  and  it 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  best 
seamen  and  the  best  swimmers  on 
the  Mediterranean  are  natives  of 
its  eastern  extremity.  In  times  of 
peace  their  frail  skiffs  with  high 
peaked  latine  sails  are  seen  moving 
swiftly  over  the  water  in  every  di- 
rection conveying  goods  from  island 
to  island,  or  engaged  in  the  fishing 
trade.  Zungaris,  although  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  man,  and  not  com- 
pelled through  necessity  to  resort 
to  these  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood, had  often  accompanied  the 
more  humble  islanders  upon  their 
distant  and  sometimes  dangerous 
excursions,  and  had  shared  their 
labors  as  well  as  their  pleasures ;  it 
was  therefore  with  perfect  confi- 
dence in  his  own  skill  to  manage 
the  craft  that  he  cast  her  loose 
upon  the  broad  sea,  entrusting  to 
her  safe  keeping  his  own  life  and 
the  still  more  precious  life  of  his 
sister.    The  cove  at  the  bottom  of 


which  she  lay,  was  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred yards  in  depth,  and  as  much 
perhaps  in  breadth,  and  had  no 
doubt  been  formed  by  the  constant 
and  rapid  current  of  the  small  rivn- 
let  which  flowed  into  it  from  the 
mountains;  not  a  breath  of  air 
ruffled  its  surface,  over  which  arose 
a  light  foggy  steam  caused  by  the 
freshness  of  the  early  morning;  the 
sail  hung  lazily  in  heavy  folds  along 
the  mast  as  though  it  had  not  yet 
awakened  from  the  night^s  slum- 
bers. The  young  Greek  placed  his 
sister  at  the  helm,  and  having  di- 
rected her  how  to  steer,  he  took 
an  oar,  with  the  help  of  which 
he  shoved  the  boat  over  the 
shallow  waters  of  the  bay  until  it 
was  fairly  brought  into  the  light 
current  of  the  stream,  when  it  slow- 
ly drifted  out  towards  the  ocean. 

Romeika  turned  her  head  (at 
another  look  at  the  island.  **  Fare- 
well, Scio  r  she  tearfully  exclaimed. 
"  Scio,  once  so  beautiful,  now  so 
desolate!  farewell  forever." 

Ac  the  exclamation  of  his  sister, 
Zungaris  had  unconsciously  paused 
upon  his  oar,  and  fervently  joined 
her  touching  adieu.  But  quickly 
mastering  his  feelings,  and  resom- 
ing  his  work  of  propelling  Uie  boat, 
he  said  as  quietly  as  he  could : 
'^  Our  parents  are  with  God,  and 
are  even  now  watching  over  their 
children;  seel  as  the  sun  rises 
above  the  mountain  he  brings  widi 
him  a  gentle  land  breeze  wbicb 
ripples  the  smooth  water  of  the  bay 
as  It  approaches  us ;  it  is  they  who 
have  sent  it  in  our  need." 

The  large  sail  flapped  once  or 
twice,  then  gradually  filling  with 
the  wind,  fold  after  fold  disappear- 
ed, and  it  assumed  more  rounded 
proportions ;  the  boat  obedient  to 
the  impulse  commenced  moving 
with  a  little  more  speed  along  her 
somewhat  uncertain  course  towards 
the  opening  of  the  cove  which  Uiey 
had  now  nearly  reached.    Zungaris 
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recalled  bis  sister's  attention  to  her 
duty  as  helmsman,  while  he  con- 
tinued to  ply  the  oar  with  all  his 
might  Soon  they  had  glided  out 
of  the  well  ensconced  and  safe  in- 
let into  the  sea,  and  having  cleared 
a  rocky  headland  which  ran  out 
boldly  from  the  main,  they  obtain- 
ed a  full  view  of  the  shores  of  the 
island  stretching  for  away  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south ;  the  breeze 
although  light  was  now  steady,  and 
the  little  craft  moved  swiftly  before 
it,  scarcely  seeming  to  skim  the 
surface  of  the  water  as  she  went. 
Zungaris  took  the  helm  from  his 
sister,  and  begged  her  to  lie  on  the 
bench  beside  him  and  rest,  as  he 
could  now  manage  the  boat  with- 
out her  help.  He  steered  boldly 
for  the  ofSng,  bearing  somewhat 
diagonally  towards  the  north,  in 
the  hope  of  making  the  main  land 
of  Greece,  or  of  being  picked  up  by 
some  of  the  numerous  French  or 
English  vessels  cruising  along  that 
coast  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
protection  to  his  countrymen  against 
the  Turks.  But  he  was  very  soon 
and  suddenly  induced  to  alter  his 
course;  for  he  had  discovered  ly- 
ing close  in  shore,  and  at  a  distance 
of  less  than  a  mile,  a  schooner 
which  he  rightly  conjectured  to  be 
Turkish.  The  sudden  alteration  of 
his  course  must  have  attracted  the 
suspicion  as  well  as  the  attention 
of  those  on  board  the  vessel ;  of 
this  he  had  an  unmistakable  proof 
in  a  puff  of  white  curling  smoke 
from  her  side,  followed  by  the  loud 
reportofacannon.  Romeika  started 
up  at  the  noise,  and  looking  to- 
wards her  brother  enquired  the 
meaning  of  it  He  quietly  pointed 
to  the  vessel. 

•*  Good  heavens  r  she  exclaimed, 
"what  shall  wedoT 

**  Trust  to  God,  and  under  him 

to  the  fleetness  of  this  boat !  before 

the  Turks  can  raise   anchor  and 

spread  their  sails  we  shall  have 

TOL.  in.  2? 


gained  much  on  them,  and  so  long 
as  the  breeze  remains  light,  our 
small  boat  has  a  decided  advantage. 
Take  the  helm  again  and  let  me 
give  her  what  assistance  I  can  with 
the  oars." 

"Look,  brother,  a  boat  is  leaving 
her  side  in  pursuit  they  will  surely 
overtake  us !  See  1  she  is  full  of 
men  ;  they  have  spread  their  broad 
sail,  and  they  are  besides  putting 
out  several  oars  to  increase  their 
speed  I  Oh  !  we  will  certainly  be 
taken r 

"Never!"  almost  fiercely  cried 
the  boy  whilst  he  strained  every 
nerve  at  the  oar.  "  Sister,  I  will  de- 
fend you  to  the  last  moment  of  my 
life,  but  when  that  fails,  tou  must 

NOT     FALL     INTO     THE     HANDS     OF 

THESE  MEN  I  promisc  me  1  promise 
mer 

"  Promise  you !  Zungaris,"  she 
replied  with  a  proud  curl  on  her 
lip,  "you  know  not  your  mother's 
daughter  if  you  think  she  would 
hesitate  between  the  bosom  of  this 
sea  and  the  arms  of  yonder  mis- 
creants 1" 

"  Thanks,  my  brave  girl  ;  I  can 
now  meet  death  with  indifference, 
let  them  come,"  he  added  drawing 
in  his  oar,  "I  must  prepare  all 
these  arms ;  if  they  want  our  blood 
they  shall  purchase  it  with  their 
own." 

He  commenced  with  great  cool- 
ness and  deliberation  to  reload  the 
empty  pistols  and  to  carefully  ex- 
amine the  priming  of  the  muskets 
he  had  taken  from  the  three  slain 
Turks.  The  other  boat  was  evi- 
dently gaining  on  them ;  and  cast- 
ing a  look  at  the  larger  vessel  they 
saw  her  sails  slowly  unfurled  from 
the  yards,  but  owing  to  the  position 
immediately  under  the  lee  of  the 
mountains,  they  remained  unfilled 
by  the  breeze  and  she  was  to  all 
appearance  quite  stationary.  Zun- 
garis knew  that  unless  the  wind 
should   much   increase  they  were 
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Bafe  from  her,  but  be  also  knew  tbat 
witb  the  present  very  ligbt  breeze, 
the  pursuing  boat,  with  the  aid  of 
her  oars,  h^  the  advantage,  and  as 
he  plainly  saw  was  rapidly  decreas- 
ing her  distance  from  them.  Hav- 
ing prepared  his  arms  for  imme- 
diate service  he  again  resumed  his 
oar.  A  few  hundred  yards  only  sepa- 
rated them  from  their  enemy;  one 
of  these  with  a  broad  turban  on  his 
head  had  risen  to  his  feet  and  dis- 
oharffed  a  musket  at  the  fugitives^, 
but  the  ball  ricochetted  on  the  wa- 
ter some  distance  in  the  rear.  The 
young  girl  looked  enquiringly  at 
her  brother.  **  Fear  not,"  he  an- 
swered to  her  look,  **  they  are  yet 
much  too  far  to  harm  us.** 

Several  shots  from  the  Turks  fol- 
lowed in  quick  succession  but  with 
the  same  results  as  before ;  at  last 
from  a  whistling  noise  above  him 
he  was  induced  to  look  up,  and  saw 
where  a  ball  had  made  its  way 
through  the  canvas  a  few  feet  over 
his  bead. 

'*I  must  reply  to  tbat  message,** 
he  said  hauling  in  his  oar  and  tak- 
ing a  musket ;  he  stood  up  on  the 
bench  with  his  lefl  foot  on  the  gun- 
wale of  the  boat,  and  taking  a  steady 
aim,  fired. 
**  Ah!"  he  exclaimed,  bringing  down 
the  discharged  piece  upon  his  knee, 
"  that  shot  has  told ;  see  they  have 
lost  an  oar.**  While  he  yet  spoke 
a  yell  of  execration  burst  from  the 
crew,  and  all  to  a  man  simultane- 
ously leaped  up,  and  seizing  thdr 
muskets,  a  general  discharge  was 
fired  at  the  devoted  fugitives. 

"  Are  you  hurt,  brother  ?"  cried 
out  the  girl  still  bravely  holding  on 
to  the  helm. 

"No land  youT 

«  Neither  am  I,  thank  God  I" 

The  symmetrical  form  of  the 
young  girl,  well  defined  in  its  per- 
fect proportions  by  the  neat  crim- 
son and  golden  embroidered  Grecian 
jacket  worn  over  the  skirts,  stood 


by  her  brother's  side  slightly  bend- 
ing over  in  order  to  retain  her  hold 
of  the  tiller  wiUi  one  hand  whilst 
she  had  passed  the  other  around 
his  arm  as  though  to  support  her- 
self. Her  black  hair  flowing  in 
rich  waves  from  beneath  her  crim- 
son tasselled  cap  played  in  ^e 
breeze  over  her  shoulders  and  shaded 
her  bare  neck  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  Truly  must  the  Turks  have 
been  devoid  of  all  human  feeling  to 
wish  the  destrucUon  of  the  beuti- 
ful  picture  now  before  them ;  for 
the  boy  with  an  equally  picturesque 
costume,  still  retaining  his  defiant 
position,  presented  a  no  less  at- 
tractive appearance;  and  de^Mr- 
ately  craven  must  the  renegades 
have  been  who  fired  those  guns. 

A  heavy  flap  from  the  sail  made 
Zungaris  glance  upward ;  then  hold- 
ing the  palm  of  his  hand  to  the 
vnnd  :  "*  It  has  changed  in  our  &- 
vor,"  he  exclaimed,  "look  how 
swiftly  it  comes  over  the  water; 
blow  friendly  wind  I  blow  fresh  and 
strong,  and  we  may  yet  baffle  our 
pursuers.  Let  her  fill  a  litde 
more — so  1  give  me  the  helm,  and 
let  me  make  the  most  of  our  ad- 
vantage ;  their  oars  can  be  of  no 
avail  to  them  now." 

The  liUle  craft  leaned  beneath 
the  increasing  weight  of  the  sail, 
and  by  the  skillful  management  ci 
the  young  Greek  who  improved 
every  favorable  circumstance,  t^ 
gracefully  flew  over  the  ruffled  sea, 
dashing  sh^^^f  foam  to  the  right 
and  left,  "mjfll  closely  pursued 
by  the  oth^^Pbo  having  also  re- 
ceived the  freih  aide  wind  had  now 
to  depend  altogether  on  her  sail 
Several  more  shots  had  been  fired 
with  no  better  success  than  the 
others,  and  the  Turks  finding  it  was 
a  useless  waste  of  ammunition 
seemed  disposed  to  wait  for  a  nearer 
approach  to  renew  their  atta<^;  in 
this  however  they  were  again  dea- 
tined  to  be  disappointed ;  for  tbe 
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heavily  buiU  bost,  deeply  laden  aa 
she  was  with  her  freight  of  human 
beings,  was  no  match  lor  that  of  the 
young  Greeks,  which  had  been  built 
on  the  island  so  justly  celebrated 
for  the  swiilness  and  symmetry  of 
Its  craft ;  she  was  dropping  them 
behind  with  every  additional  swell 
of  the  rising  breeze,  and  had  now 
almost  got  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
musket  ball.  Still  the  Turks  perse- 
vered in  their  desperate  and  olood 
seeking  chase ;  the  island  was  fast 
receding  in  the  distance,  and  objects 
upon  it  bad  ceased  to  be  distinctly 
seen,  all  blending  into  a  deep  bluish 
tint.  They  were  nearly  off  the 
southern  extremity  or  cape  of  Scio, 
as  Zungaris,  in  order  to  make  the 
most  of  bis  advantageous  position, 
had  luffed  up  considerably  to  the  S. 
£.  wind,  and  had  steered  diagonally 
from  the  southern  coast  So  intent 
had  they  been  upon  watching  the 
movements  of  their  more  immedi- 
ate pursuers,  that  the  young  Greeks 
had  almost  forgotten  the  schooner. 
She  now  however  suddenly  forced 
herself  upon  their  attention  by  the 
firing  of  a  cannon.  With  every 
atitch  of  canvas  spread  and  hauled 
close  to  the  wind,  she  was  coming 
on  rapidly  in  their  wake,  and  the 
brave  boy*s  heart  sank  at  this  un- 
expected destruction  of  all  his  re- 
viving hopes,  for  he  understood  at 
once  that  all  their  chances  of  escape 
were  gone,  as  with  the  present  wind 
which  bid  fair  to  continue  the  whole 
day,  the  larger  vessel  could  not  fail 
to  come  up  with  them.  Still,  how- 
ever,, she  was  a  lot^  way  off;  his 
skiff  flew  over  the  water  like  a  bird, 
and  he  understood,  if  he  did  not 
know,  the  old  adage :  ''a  stern  chase 
is  a  long  one.*^ 

Romeika  saw  the  change  in  his 
countenance,  and  observed  his  eyes 
rest  with  concern  on  the  vessel. 

"They  will  overtake  us,  brother," 
she  quietly  said. 

"They  will,  most  assuredly,  un- 


less God  sends  ns  unlooked  for  as* 
sistance." 

**  Well  1  if  it  be  His  will  that  we 
should  die,  it  is  no  doubt  best  1  Why 
should  we  live  to  wander  about  the 
world  without  a  home  and  without 
friends?  See,  brother,  how  pure 
and  clear  this  sea  is  under  our  feet; 
how  soft  and  cool  too  it  feels  to  my 
hands,  and  to  my  aching  forehead ! 
Can  it  be  so  dreadful  to  lie  in  its 
bosom  as  I  once  thought  it  must 
be?" 

"  It  may  be  our  fate  to  sleep  be- 
neath its  waters  ere  many  minutes 
have  passed,"  replied  Zungaris; 
"  'till  then  let  us  struprgle  for  that 
life  which  has  been  given  to  us." 

On  speed  fu|ritives  and  pursuers, 
the  space  which  separates  them 
each  minute  decreasing ;  the  wind 
blows  fresh,  and  the  little  boat  as 
though  aware  that  life  and  death 
depended  on  her  speed,  rushes  head- 
long through  the  billows,  seeming 
at  times  to  dip  far  below  the  sur- 
face. But  the  race  was  like  that 
of  the  hare  and  the  greyhound; 
though  the  fleetest  of  its  kind  and 
struggling  for  its  short  life,  the 
smaller  animal  must  finally  yield  to 
the  hound,  and  pay  the  forfeit  with 
its  blood.  This  seemed  to  be 
the  impending  fftte  of  the  young 
Greeks,  although  to  view  their  per- 
fect calmness  none  could  have  sup- 
posed them  to  be  in  such  imminent 
danger.  Another  gun  was  fired, 
and  the  ball  better  aimed  than  the 
first,  struck  the  sea  behind  them, 
and  ricochetted  a  short  distance 
above  their  heads.  Romeika  sat 
with  her  arms  crossed  over  her 
bosom  ;  all  hope  of  escape  had  left 
her,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
rapidly  receding,  and  now  very  dis- 
tant mountains  of  her  home.  So 
absorbed  was  the  girl  in  thought 
as  the  ball  hissed  in  its  passage 
over  her  head  she  scarcely  noticed 
it.  The  last  or  southern  extremity 
of  the  island  was  now  immediately 
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opposite ;  she  cfilled  her  brother's 
attention  which  was  entirely  ab- 
sorbed by  the  management  of  his 
own  boat  and  by  the  vessel  in 
the  rear,  closely  calculating  every 
chance  for  or  against  him :  ^  The 
Turks  are  determined  to  make  as- 
surance of  our  destruction  doubly 
sure.  See !  yonder  is  another  ship 
just  rounding  the  Cape,  and  coming 
rapidly  upon  us  before  the  wind,  to 
cut  off  tae  slightest  chance  of  es- 
cape." 

"  Ah  I  where  away  ?"  cried  the 
boy  starting  to  his  feet.  »*  Well," 
he  added  ^ly,  ^  they  might  have 
spared  themselves  that  trouble,  for 
this  one  is  more  than  enough  for 
us ;  our  destruction  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time ;  a  few  minutes  more 
or  less,  that  is  all  P  Then  shading 
his  eyes  with  one  hand  while  he 
still  held  the  tiller  with  the  other, 
he  gazed  intently  for  a  few  seconds. 

**  Sister,"  he  said,  "  we  may  yet 
be  saved;  this  second  ship  does 
not  look  like  a  Turk ;  she  is  French 
or  English." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?" 
asked  Romeika  eagerly  standing  up 
by  his  side,  and  straining  her  eyes 
to  discover  Uie  difference,  for  that 
spark  of  hope  had  rekindled  in  her 
heart  the  love  of  life. 

"Her  sails  are  cut  differently 
from  those  of  the  Turks ;  and  see 
how  many  she  has,  one  above  the 
other ;  and  how  boldl  v  they  are  all 
spread  out  to  the  wind  !  They  are 
even  now  crowding  on  the  canvas. 
Ah  !  there  goes  the  white  flag;  it  is 
France ;  it  is  the  spotless  lag  of 
our  brave  protectors.  We  are  saved  1 
we  are  saved  1" 

Romeika  sank  on  her  knees  in 
gratitude  to  God  for  such  unex- 
pected succor.  But  the  boy's  ex- 
clamation was  somewhat  premature, 
a  ball  fired  from  the  schooner  struck 
the  large  sail,  and  made  its  way 
through  it  with  such  a  jerk  as  to 
throw  him  across  the  seats  at  the 


bottom  of  the  boat,  and  had  Ro- 
meika been  standing  where  she 
was  a  second  before,  she  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  thrown  over, 
board.  Before  Zungaris  could  re- 
cover the  helm,  the  unchecked  boat 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  wind, 
had  turned  her  head  fairly  to  wind- 
ward; the  huge  sail  flapped  vio^ 
lently,  seeming  as  though  it  wonid 
tear  itself  from  the  slender  mast,  or 
snap  it  into  pieces,  and  the  set 
striking  against  the  dead  resistanee 
of  the  bow  swept  freely  over  it  and 
threatened  to  swamp  her ;  but  is 
less  time  than  it  takes  us  to  narrate 
this  disaster,  the  young  sailor  had 
seized  the  tiller,  and  with  the  asost- 
ance  of  his  sister,  who  was  scarcelj 
less  prompt,  had  again  brought  h^ 
to  the  proper  course.  When  thej 
had  fallen  and  the  boat  veered  to 
windward,  the  Turks  thinking  that 
the  ball  had  carried  them  both  ofi^ 
gave  vent  to  their  ferocious  joy  in 
aburst  of  exultation.  Now  Zungaris 

i'umped  upon  the  seat  and  waving 
lis  small  Grecian  cap  in  the  air, 
cried  out  in  defiance  to  them.  This 
brought  a  harmless  discharge  of 
musketry  from  the  furious  pursoers, 
rendered  doubly  so  from  their  be- 
ing compelled  to  relinquish  the 
chase  at  the  very  point  of  success 
on  account  of  the  rapid  approach 
of  the  French  ship ;  the  dull  boom 
of  a  gun  from  the  latter  giving  th«n 
a  warning  which  they  thought 
prudent  to  take  with  all  possible 
dispatch.  The  schooner  was  not 
long  in  turning  upon  her  tracks 
and  making  %b  much  speed  in 
retreat  as  she  had  made  a  short 
while  before  on  her  errand  of  death; 
loud  curses  and  imprecations  were 
heard  coming  from  her  deck,  which 
were  not  lessened  when  the  boj 
again  tauntingly  arose  and  bade 
them  adieu.  To  this  they  renlied 
by  a  shot  from  the  stem  gun,  nop- 
ing  in  their  rage  that  chance  might 
favor  them  this  time ;  but  it  did 
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not,  and  the  distance  being  now  too 
ffreat  they  only  thought  of  retreat- 
ing as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  young  Greeks  with  hearts 
full  of  gratitude  for  their  almost 
miraculous  escape  from  so  many 
perils,  now  shaped  their  course  so 
as  to  favor  as  much  as  possible  the 
approach  of  their  deliverers,  and 
ere  many  minutes  had  elapsed,  found 
themselves  on  the  firm  deck  of  the 
man-of-war.  The  good  hearted  old 
commander  received  them  with 
every  mark  of  kindftess,  and  judg- 
ing by  their  looks  and  by  their  dress 
that  they  belonged  to  the  higher 
class  of  Greeks,  he  took  them  into 
his  own  cabin  in  order  the  better 
to  provide  for  their  comforts.  He 
could  not  understand  their  lan- 
guage, but  among  the  crew  were 
several  who  could  act  as  interpre- 
ters, and  surrounded  by  his  officers, 
he  had  soon  heard  their  whole  his- 
tory. The  melodious  tones  of  the 
beautiful  and  modest  young  girl, 
and  the  manly  voice  of  the  k>y,  as 
in  turn  they  spoke  in  answer  t)  the 
numerous  questions ;  that  touching 
pathos  of  their  eastern  tongue,  as 
they  related  the  misfortunes  of  their 
country,  and  the  heroic  death  of 
their  parents  struck  the  cord  of 
sympathy  in  the  hearts  of  all,  and 
not  an  eye  but  was  moistened  by 
pity  and  feeling.  A  young  lieu- 
tenant, a  favorite  of  the  commander, 
was  even  sieen  to  (urn,  and  in  a 
threatening  manner  to  shake  his 
fist  at  the  retreating  foe. 

When  the  narrative  was  ended, 
the  old  commander  who  had  often 
interrupted  it  by  his  exclamations 
of :  **  Brave  fellow  1  Heroic  girl !" 
now  took  them  both  by  the  hand 
and  said  with  a  voice  trembling 
with  emotion  :  "  My  poor  children, 
you  have  lost  father,  mother,  and 
friends.  I  too  have  lost  some  that 
were  very  dear  to  my  heart ;  be 
you  to  me  what  they  might  have 
been  had  they  lived.    God  in  per- 


mitting me  to  save  your  lives  has 
in  his  goodness  provided  comfort 
for  my  old  age,  and  a  protector  to 
your  youth .  Henceforth  I  am  your 
father,  and  my  home  is  your  home  I 
Nay  I  thank  me  not,  I  gain  more 
than  you  do ;  for  the  decline  of  life 
is  very  dreary  without  some  to 
cherish  and  love,  as  I  feel  I  can  love 
you." 

**  No  wonder  he  does,"  muttered 
the  lieutenant  above  mentioned, 
"  who  would  not  ?" 

We  have  now  seen  our  young 
friends  through  their  heavy  trouble. 
The  commander  had  heard  of  the 
massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scio, 
and  in  spite  of  the  numerous  Turk- 
ish vessels  around  the  island,  he 
had  cruised  as  near  the  shore  as  he 
dared  venture,  hoping  to  save  some 
who  having  escaped  the  slaughter, 
might  seek  safety  on  the  sea.  But 
so  well  had  the  Turks  taken  their 
measures  that  these  were  the  only 
two  who  had  succeeded  in  leaving 
the  island ;  and  but  for  the  timely 
assistance  they  had  received,  they 
also  would  have  been  captured  or 
destroyed. 

The  cruise  was  continued  for 
some  days  during  which  the  young 
Greeks  endeared  themselves  to  au 
on  board,  especially  to  the  officers 
who  soon  learned  to  converse  with 
them.  It  was  even  said  that  one 
of  the  lieutenants  and  more  than 
half  of  the  midshipmen  were  des- 
perately in  love  with  the  beautiful 
Grecian  girl.  At  last  they  made 
sail  for  Marseilles,  which  was  the 
home  of  the  commander.  The 
old  man  now  having  something 
to  cherish,  gave  up  the  command 
of  his  vessel,  and  settled  near  the 
city  where  he  purchased  a  com- 
fortable country  seat,  which  his 
"  dear  little  daughter"  upon  whom 
he  doted,  made  most  happy  for  him. 

Zungaris had  obtained  permission 
to  remain  on  the  ship  where  he 
was  a  general  favorite,  and  he  sub- 
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sequentlj  diatinguished  himself  by 
his  courage  and  daring  during  the 
itwt  against  Turkey,  and  particular- 
ly at  the  famous  battle  of  Navarino, 
ivhere  the  allied  fleets  of  France, 
England,  and  Russia  inflicted  such 
a  blow  upon  Turkey  by  the  com- 
plete annihilation  of  her  navy.  This 
ship  had  been  one  of  the  most  ex- 
posed, and  having  lost  many  of  her 
men  and  officers,  he  was  promoted 
through  the  influence  of  his  adopt- 
ed father ;  and  the  vessel  ordered 
home  for  repairs.  The  lieutenant 
who  did  not  wonder  at  the  love  of 
his  old  commander  for  the  young 
Greeks,  had  now  risen  to  the  cap- 
taincy of  the  ship,  and  on  reaching 
Marseilles  one  of  his  first  cares  was 
to  complete  the  conquest  of  a  heart 
which  was  already  more  than  half 
his  own.  The  consent  of  the  com- 
mander was  easily  obtained,  provi- 
ded Romeika^s  home  should  still  be 


with  him,  as  he  would  rather  die 
than  lose  her ;  she  was  now  necessary 
to  his  existence  and  daily  he  thank- 
ed and  blessed  God  for  having  given 
him  in  his  old  age  such  a  chiTd  to 
gladden  his  heart  and  brighten  hb 
descent  to  the  tomb. 

At  the  restoration  of  peace  her 
husband  resigned  his  commission 
at  the  earnest  request  of  the  good 
old  gentleman,  who  wished  him  to 
take  charge  of  the  mangement  of 
his  property.  Zungaris  continued  in 
the  navy,  where  he  rapidly  rose  to 
the  command  of  a  fine  frigate,  enjoy- 
ing the  love  and  esteem  of  all  around 
him,  and  more  especially  of  hia 
nephews  and  nieces,  whose  greatest 
happiness  it  was  to  have  their  uncle 
spend  a  season  with  them,  and  re- 
late over  and  over  again  the  manj 
heroic  deeds  of  his  countrymen  in 
their  desperate  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. 


OLD     PHRA8K8. 


Our  rudest  patois  is  frequently  good  old  English.  Our  strongest 
phrases  among  the  common  people  have  very  frequently  a  classical 
origin.  Take  a  few  examples :  "  Get  shut  of  him,"  or  as  our  backwooda- 
men  give  it,  **  Get  shet  of  him,"  you  may  trace  to  the  old  English  drmma* 
Thus  Shirley  says — ^Maid's  Rievenge,  Act  2,  Scene  2,  p.  123,  vol.  1, 
Dyce's  Edition — 

Mont* — "  VeSf  we*U  bring  him  out  of  doors. 
Would  we  were  $hut  of  kimJ** 

"  She  gave  him  a  sack."  **  She  gave  him  a  bag  to  carry."  "  She 
gave  him  the  mitten."    ^  She  sacked  him." 

These  are  all  vulgar  phrases  for  the  rejection  of  a  lover's  suit.  In  the 
old  English  we  find  frequent  examples  showing  the  source  from  which 
our  people  get  them.  Thus— "Give  the  bag."  '•Take  the  bag."  *•  Give 
the  canvas."  "  Take  the  sack."  And  Shiriey,  the  Dramatist,  writes^ 
(vol.  1.,  p.  207.) 

**  If  my  Don  receive  the  canvas." 

In  Mississippi  we  have  heard — speaking  of  a  dancer — ''  She  makes  a 
mighty  fine  leg,"  isc^  a  graceful  bow,  a  winning  motion.  Ben  Jonson 
writes :    ^  He  makes  a  wicked  1^." 
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THE  FLAG  OF  THE  PALMETTO  RE6IMSNT. 


The  recent  celebration  of  their 
second  anniversary  by  the  remnant 
of  our  gallant  regiment  has  been 
one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
Chief  in  importance  to  its  charac- 
ter and  fame  is  the  settlement  be- 
yond future  question  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  veteran  Quitman  that 
the  Palmetto  Flag  has  the  enviable 
distinction  of  having  been  the  first 
American  Flag  which  gave  the 
^  signal  to  the  whole  army  that  the 
gates  of  the  'Sacred  City'  were  in 
our  possession  ;***  and  secondly,  the 
beautiful,  appropriate  and  just  trib- 
ute to  its  valour  of  the  bequest  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  the  happy  sugges- 
tion of  our  worthy  Gov.  Allston. 

In  December  1865,  Mr.  Foot,  of 
Vermont,  introduced  into  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved^  That  the  report  of  Benjamin 
8.  Roberts,  Captain  of  the  Rifles,  made 
to  Gren.  Twins,  on  returning  to  him  the 
American  Flag,  which  had  been  the  first 
planted  upon  the  Capitol  of  Mexico,  and 
which  he  had  entrusted  to  the  keeping 
of  Capt.  Roberts  in  the  storming  of  Uhe- 
Dultepec,  and  the  taking  of  the  City  of 
Mexico,  bearing  date,  '*  City  of  Mexico, 
17th  Sept.,  I&i7,"  be  taken  from  the  files 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  be  printed,  and  that  the  presi> 
Aetxi  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  cause  an 
engrossed  copy  thereof  to  be  deposited 
in  the  Department  of  State,  with  the 
Flag  whose  history  it  gives,  and  which 
has  already  been  deposited  in  said  De- 
partment by  order  of  the  Senate. 

This  resolution  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
together  with  another  resolution  to 
present  a  sword  to  Capt  Roberts  for 
his  **  gallantry  and  good  conduct  at 
the  storming  of  Ghepul  tepee  and  in 
the  taking  of  the  City  of  Mexico." 

In  Capt  Roberts'  report  to  Gen. 


Twiggs  he  claimed   among  other 
distinctions  of  his  flag  that — 

^  It  was  first  planted  on  the  bat 
teries  of  the  Garita,  and  the  first  on 
the  citadel  of  the  city." 

In  relation  to  which  the  commit- 
tee reported  after  having  maturely 
examined  the  subject  **  that  Capt. 
Roberts  has  fallen  into  some  errors 
in  stating  the  history  of  this  flag." 
They  say : 

*'The  only  flag  raised  at  the 
Garita  de  Helen  was  that  of  the 
Palmetto  Regiment,  and  it  was  there 
displayed  under  the  personal  order 
of  Gen.  Quitman  by  Lieut  Selleck 
(who  was  severely  wounded  in  do- 
ing so)  of  the  South  Carolina  Regi- 
ment" 

It  is  due  however  to  Capt,  Rob- 
erts to  state  that  he  candidly  says 
in  his  report  to  Gen.  Twiggs : 

*^It  is  proper  that  I  should  state 
that  I  was  not  with  the  flag  when 
planted  on  the  battery  at  the  €hi- 
rita,"  <kc. 

His  own  personal  testimony  was 
therefore  not  against  the  Palmetto 
Flag— he  gave  only  hearsay  evidence 
which  is  valueless  in  the  case.  As 
I  am  dealing  only  with  the  Palmet- 
to Flag,  I  refer  to  the  Senate  docu- 
ment those  interested  in  the  other 
points. 

The  committee  offered  as  part  of 
their  report  statements!  by  several 
distinguished  officers  which  are  now 
part  of  the  national  archives,  all 
concurring  that  Capt  Roberts'  Flag 
was  not  seen  at  the  Garita  de  Belen. 

Gen.  Quitman  in  his  statement 
to  the  committee  says : 

"The  Garita  was  taken  on  a 
charge  at  full  run,  at  twenty  minutes 


*  Gen.  Quitman's  letter  to  the  Mil.  Committee,  U.  S.  Senate,  Feb.  9, 1856. 
t  Senate  Document,  No.  32,  March,  1856. 
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past  one  oVlock.  Anxious  to  wave 
up  the  whole  column,  with  the  view 
of  entering  the  citadel  pell-mell  with 
the  retreating  eijemy,  T  called  for 
colors.  The  Palmetto  Flag  was  the 
first  reported  to  me,  and  by  my 
orders  Lieut  Selleck,  of  the  S.  C. 
regiment,  then  on  my  staff  as  ord- 
nance officer,  was  ordered  to  display 
that  flag  on  the  Garita.  In  doing 
so  he  was  severely  wounded.  About 
the  same  time  the  flag  of  the  rifle 
regiment  was  displayed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aqueduct.  The  small 
national  flag  referred  to  by  Col. 
Roberts  did  not  meet  my  eye.  If 
it  was  with  the  regiment  on  this 
charge,  it  must  have  passed  into  the 
gate  about  the  same  time,  but  was 
not  displayed  there.  No  flag  was 
regularly  planted  at  this  point  but 
that  of  the  Palmett(5  Regiment,  and 
that  was  done,  not  for  idle  cere- 
mony, but  as  a  signal  to  the  whole 
army  that  the  gates  of  the  *  Sacred 
City'  were  in  our  possession.  The 
brave  officers  and  men,  and  the 
gallant  rival  regiments,  who  had 
participated  in  this  glorious  achieve- 
ment, were  too  well  aware  that 
there  was  yet  too  much  work  be- 
fore them,  to  waste  time  in  mere 
ceremony." 

Maj.  G.  6.  Crittenden  states : 

**  A  short  time  after  crossing  the 
Garita,  my  attention  was  drawn  to 
a  flag  displayed  from  the  Garita 
battery,  which  I  then  understood, 
and  now  believe  to  have  been  the 
flag  of  the  South  Carolina  regiment. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  any 
other  flag  displayed  there." 

Col.  Geary  in  his  letter  to  the 
committee,  has  the  following : 

^he  final  charge  was  then  made, 
and  after  a  sanguinary  struggle  the 
Garita  was  captured.  Immediately 
upon  its  capture  I  saw  the  gallant 
commander  of  our  division  waving 
a  handkerchief,  fixed  upon  a  rifle, 
from  the  parapet  of  the  gate.  Af- 
ter many  of  the  troops  had  arrived 


within  the  walls,  Gen.  Quitman  an- 
nounced the  fact  that  we  were  then 
in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  were  the 
first  American  troops  who  had  pass- 
ed its  ramparts.  Standing  near  the 
General  at  that  moment,  he  asked 
Gen.  Smitih  and  myself  to  note  the 
time,  which  was  twenty  minutes 
past  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  then 
ne  remarked,  *  whoever  survives  the 
action  should  remember  the  fact' 
Previous  to  this  time  I  had  observed 
no  colors  raised  at  the  Garita;  Geo. 
Quitman  then  called  for  colon, 
which  he  was  desirous  to  have  raised 
as  a  symbol  of  victory  over  the 
Garita,  for  the  benefit  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  American  army. 
Lieut  Selleck,  of  the  Palmetto 
Regiment,  then  acting  as  one  of  the 
General's  staff  officers,  brought  for- 
ward the  colors  of  that  regiment, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Capt 
Charles  Naylor,  of  my  r^meoti 
placed  them  above  the  aqueduct  in 
the  Garita ;  while  holding  the  flag ' 
in  that  position  Lieut  Selleck  was 
severely  wounded.  This  was  on  the 
right  of  the  aqueduct  I  did  not 
see  any  other  flag  regularly  rottaf 
there  during  the  afternoon  of  that 
day." 

Lieut.  Lovell  says : 

^  A  handkerchief  waved  by  Geo* 
Quitman  was  the  first  symbol  of 
victory  at  the  bloody  Garita,  and  a 
call  by  the  General  for  colors  was 
answered  by  Lieut  Selleck,  of  the 
South  Carolina  regiment,  (since 
dead,)  who  in  placing  the  colors  of 
his  regiment  upon  the  Garita  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound." 

Capt  Naylor's  testimony  is : 

"  In  no  part  of  the  war  bad  I  be- 
fore witnessed  a  charge  so  impetu- 
ous and  through  a  fire,  so  severe 
and  destructive.  The  officers  and 
men  of  the  different  commands  soon 
began  to  intermingle,  each  putting 
forth  his  whole  strength  to  be  fore- 
most. The  gate  was  reached.  Gen. 
Quitman  leading,  leaped  the  ditch, 
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mounted  the  breastwork,  and  waved 
bis  bandkercbief,  followed  by  as 
many  of  bis  command  ascould  press 
tbemselves  to  the  point 

"  After  we  b&d  been  tbere  some* 
time,  it  was  suggested  tbat  a  flag 
sbould  be  raised  to  annovnce  our 
position  and  success  to  tbe  other 
divisions  of  the  array.  General 
Quitman  ordered  a  flag  to  be  raised 
for  tbe  purpose.  So  rar  as  I  can 
remember  tbere  was  no  Amsrican 
flag  there ;  tbere  was  certainly  none 
pr^uced  or  exhibited.  A  young 
o£Scer  (whose  name  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  do  not  recollect,)  of  tbe  South 
Cftrolina  regiment,  brought  forward 
the  Palmetto  Flag,  tbe  flag  of  bis 
re^ment  and  State,  and  with  two 
of  nis  men  and  Lieut.  Wilcox,  fof 
Quitman^s  stafl",)  clambered  to  tne 
top  of  a  little  shed  adjoining  the 
aqueduct,  and  upon  the  right  of 
tbe  gate  as  we  enter  the  city,  and 
from  the  top  of  that  little  shed  he 
raised  the  Palmetto  Flag  over  the 
aqueduct,  and  there  held  it  amid  a 
tremendous  fire,  provoked  for  a 
time  into  increas^  severity  upon 
.  tbat  point  by  the  display  of  the 
flag.  Tbere  being  no  means  to  se- 
cure the  flag  in  its  place.  Gen.  Quit- 
man order^  it  down  ;  but  before 
this  could  be  done  tbe  gallant  oflS- 
cer  who  had  planted  it  and  held  it, 
was  shot  I  aided  in  getting  him 
down.  One  of  the  two  men  who 
had  charge  of  the  flag,  when  his 
o£Bcer  was  wounded,  was  himself 
shot  just  as  he  leaped  down  from 
the  shed,  and  he  fell  with  the  flag 
in  his  hand,  by  tbe  side  of  Gen. 
Quitman,  who  was  at  this  time  in 
a  greatly  exposed  position,  smoking 
a  cigar,  as  was  his  custom,  and  in- 
spiring tbe  breasts  of  all  around 
him  with  bis  own  cheerful  daring, 
unpretentious  heroism,  and  conn- 
dent  security  of  an  immediate,  glo- 
rious, and  final  triumph. 

^^  I  know  of  no  other  flag  planted 
at  the  gate  of  Belen  on  the  Idth 


Sept.  1847,  than  the  one  I  have 
just  mentioned.  There  certainly 
was  no  American  flag  planted  there 
or  visible  there  on  ^at  day." 

This  testimony  settles  the  fact 
beyond  question  that  the  Palmetto 
Flag  was  the  flrst  flag  of  victory 
raised  on  entering  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico— ^the  first  "  signal  to  tbe  whole 
army  that  the  gates  of  the  '  Sacred 
City'  were  in  our  possession."  The 
discrepancy  in  the  statements  of 
the  officers  to  the  Senate  Committee 
as  to  the  immediate  circumstances 
of  the  raising  of  the  flag  is  not  ex- 
ceptionable, as  they  all  agree  to  the 
fact  itself  and  as  a  lapse  of  nine 
years  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  cause  some  inaccuracy  of  memo- 
ry. It  is  somewhat  to  be  remarked 
however  tbat  in  the  Senate  investi- 
gation no  testimony  was  called  for 
from  the  Palmetto  officers  in  rela- 
tion to  their  own  banner.  Our 
gallant  Gladden,  who  was  ever  near 
his  glorious  flag — receiving  it  from 
Dickinson  as  he  fell,  and  bearing  it 
at  the  moment  of  victory  into  the 
city,  received  his  wound  probably 
from  the  last  shot  which  was  aimed 
at  its  ever  conspicuous  bearer ;  who 
carrying  it  always  in  the  foremost 
ranks  was  a  prominent  mark  for 
tbe  enemy.  Before  I  give  his  let- 
ter to  the  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina with  the  full  history  of  the 
flag,  I  make  a  single  brief  but  sen- 
tentious extract  from  his  modest 
official  report  to  Gen.  Shields,  dated 
at  Mexico,  Sept  22, 1847,  which  is 
on  file  in  the  War  Department,  and 
should  have  been  published  in  the 
Executive  Documents  at  the  close 
of  the  war. 

**  I  was  now  ordered  to  ioin  Gen. 
Quitman,  already  advancmg  upon 
the  city  of  Mexico;  upon  coming 
up  with  him  I  was  directed  to  close 
upon  the  rifles  in  front  of  the  divi- 
sion, and  keep  under  cover  of  the 
arches  of  the  aqueduct  In  the 
intervals  between  the  discharge  of 
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the  enemy's  cannon  from  a  strong 
breastwork  across  the  road,  we  ad- 
vanced arch  by  arch.  By  the  aid 
of  two  pieces  of  artillery,  the  ene- 
my was  driven  from  this  strong- 
hold, and  forced  to  shelter  behiml 
the  breastwork  at  the  Garita.  Then 
a  desperate  and  stubborn  stand  was 
made,  but  the  discharges  of  grape 
and  canister  firom  our  guns,  which 
had  been  brouffht  up,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  the  division  forced  them 
to  retire  to  the  citadel,  which  is 
situated  to  the  left  and  within  the 
Garita.  The  Rifles  and  the  Pal- 
metto Regiment  claim  the  disUn- 
fuished  honor  of  having  been  the 
rst  troops  to  enter  the  city,  which 
they  did  simultaneously,  the  Pal- 
metto Flag  being  the  nrat  to  wave 
over  the  Garita." 

The  letter,*  addressed  to  Gov- 
ernor David  Johnson  by  Colonel 
A.  H.  Gladden,  gives  a  veir  inter- 
esting history  of  the  flag  by  that 
highly  esteemed  officer,  and  was 
wntten  at  the  time  he  surrendered 
the  flag  as  a  trophy  to  his  State. 
Upon  its  reception  it  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  special  message  by  his 
Excellency  to  the  GenersI  Assem- 
bly, when  the  following  action  was 
had: 

The  Special  Joint  Committee  re- 
ported :f 

^That  they  had  considered  the 
several  matters  referred  to  them, 
and  as  to  the  flag  borne  by  the 
Palmetto  Regiment  in  the  Mexican 
campaign,  and  the  articles  of  prop- 
erty which  belonged  to  that  regi- 
ment, referred  to  in  his  Excellency's 
message,  your  committee  recom«> 
mend  that  the  Governor  be  author- 
iced  to  provide  for  their  safe  keep- 
ing and  preservation,  for  the  pres- 
ent, in  some  suitable  place  in  the 
CapiUJ." 

^  As  to  the  documents  and  cor- 
respondence of  the  Palmetto  Regi- 


ment, your  committee  reoommeod 
that  the  Governor  be  authorised  to 
have  the  same  recorded,  together 
with  the  letter  from  CoL  Gladdeu 
to  his  Excellencv,  dated  20th  No- 
vember, 1848,  (a  copv  of  which 
vour  committee  herewith  submit,^ 
m  a  suitable  book,  and  placea 
among  the  archives  of  the  Execu- 
tive Department  for  fiiture  refer- 
ence." 

The  report  of  the  committee  was 
concurred  in  by  both  Houses,  but 
the  recommendation  was  never  car- 
ried out  The  copy  of  Col.  Glad- 
den's  letter  cannot  be  found  in  the 
Executive  office,  and  after  nuie 
years,  and  repeated  ineffectual 
search  by  others  for  the  original^ 
it  was  recently  found  by  myself 
among  the  papers  of  the  Military 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  the  office  of  the 
Clerk.  On  the  publication  of  Gren. 
Quitman's  address,  it  was  thought 
eminently  proper  that  this  letter 
should  be  published  with  it,  and. 
this  has  been  done  under  the  an- 
thority  of  the  Palmetto  Associa- 
tion. With  this  endorsement  of 
the  report  of  their  noble  com- 
mander, it  is  to  be  considered  as 
their  testimony  in  the  case,  and 
worthy  of  being  adopted  as  the 
record.  Being  supported  as  it  is 
by  that  of  the  veteran  Qaitman, 
and  officers  of  other  companies 
present,  it  presents  the  most  un- 
questionable evidence  to  the  histo- 
nan  of  a  fixed  hot 

As  characteristic  of  the  chival- 
rous Selleck,  I  would  here  state  a 
fact  which  has  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  Gen.  Quitman  and  the  other 
officers  who  have  spoken  on  the 
subject— one  which  I  derived  from 
Col.  Gladden  himself— that  Lieut 
Selleck  volunteered  for  the  duty 
before  he  received  the  order  to  per- 
form it    When  he  placed  the  staff 


*  See  end  of  article. 

t  Reports  and  Resolations  of  the  General  AMembly  of  Sonth  Carolina,  1848. 
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in  the  aqueduct,  GeD.  Qoitman  or- 
dered *•  Three  cheers  for  the  Pal- 
metto Regiment''  Col.  Gladden 
then  call^  for  **  Three  cheers  for 
Gen.  Quitman."  Gen.  Quitman 
then  called  for  "Three  cheers  for 
Gen.  Smith  and  his  gallant  com- 
mand." Col.  Gladden  received  the 
flag  from  Selleck  and  hore  it  to 
the  fourteenth  arch,  and  while  hold- 
ing it,  received  the  wound  which 
disabled  him  in  the  moment  of  tri- 
umph— ^though  he  continued  in 
command  of  the  regiment  until 
sundown. 

Well  maj  South  Carolina  be 
proud  of  that  precious  flag,  stained 
with  the  blood  of  every  one  who 
sought  the  privilege  of  bearing  it, 
with  a  single  exception.*  Its  tat- 
tered folds,  riddled  by  the  shot  of 
the  foe,  are  the  true  emblems  of 
that  brave  and  dutiful  regiment, 
which  earned,  at  the  cost  of  three- 
fourths  of  its  number,  the  title  to  a 
prominent  **  place  in  the  picture" 
of  the  glory  of  American   arms. 

The  honor  of  having  borne  the 
Palmetto  Flag  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  claim  by  a  member  of  the 
Wew  York  Regiment,  when  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Common  Council  his 
statement  of  deeds  which  he  con- 
sidered entitled  him  to  be  selected 
as  the  most  valiant  soldier  from 
New  York  in  the  war  with  Mexico, 
to  receive  General  Jackson's  gold 
snuff-box. 

At  Churubusco,  Lieut.  Mayne 
Reid  claimed — **In  the  same  ao 
tion  I  caught  the  South  Carolina 
flag  as  it  fell  from  the  hands  of 
Lieut  Col.  Dickinson,  as  he  fell 
mortally  wounded,  and  carried  it 
for  some  time  during  the  deadliest 
fire  of  the  enemy's  muskets." 

In  reply  to  which,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Common  Council  of  New  York, 
the  spirited  commander  of  the  Pal- 
metto Regiment  made  the  follow- 


ing remarks,  which  we  find  in  the 
papers  of  that  time : 

Columbia,  June  6,  1849. 
To  the  honorable  Mayor  and  City 
Council  of  New  York : 

A  singular  document,  presented 
to  you  by  Lieut  Mayne  Reid,  of 
the  New  York  volunteers,  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  Its  ro- 
mantic character  and  misstatement 
of  facts,  are  so  prominent,  that  it 
would  not  have  had  my  notice,  but 
from  the  circumstance  that  he  has 
enclosed  me  a  copy. 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  valor 
and  prowess  of  the  Lieutenant,  I 
have  nothing  to  say  ;  but  justice 
to  my  command  of  the  Palmetto 
Regiment  requires  me  to  observe 
that  all  his  statements  relating  to 
the  South  Carolina  Regiment  of 
volunteers  are  the  result  of  a  po- 
etic imagination  and  fancy,  ren- 
dered wild  in  its  aspiration  after  the 
golden  trophy.  In  proof  of  this,  I 
will  only  add  one  illustration,  which 
is  that  the  Palmetto  Flag  never  fell, 
but  was  handed  to  me  with  his 
sword  by  Lieut  Col.  Dickinson, 
and  by  me  placed  in  charge  of 
Patrick  Leonard,  a  private  in  com- 
pany H.,  S.  C.  v.,  by  whom  it  was 
borne  through  the  actions. 

I  regret  the  necessity  of  this 
communication,  but  it  is  due  to 
truth  to  expose  unfounded  preten- 
sions. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
A.  H.  Gladdbn. 

That  flag,  however,  has  obtained 
for  its  gallant  Regiment  the  well- 
deserved  bequest  of  Gen.  Jackson 
to  that  citizen  of  South  Carolina 
who  should  be  selected  as  ''the 
most  valiant  in  defense  of  his  coun- 
try. "  Its  members  fought  as  one 
man — ^its  ofBcers  were  the  first  and 
last  wounded  at  its  head — and  the 


*  Patrick  Leonard,  who  bore  it  gaUantly,  escaped. 
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bestowal  is  a  beautiful  tribute  to 
the  gallantry  of  the  Palmetto  band. 
Upon  landing  at  Vera  Cms,  Lieut 
Col.  Dickinson  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can officer  who  received  a  wound, 
and  Col.  Gladden  was  shot  in  the 
moment  of  victory  when  entering 
"  the  Sacred  City."  On  the  recent 
celebration,  the  massive  silver  vase 
presented  to  Gen.  Jackson  by  the 
ladies  of  Charleston,  and  the  fine 
historical  picture,  by  J.  B.  White, 
were  presented  to  the  remnant  of 
the  regiment  by  his  excellency  Gov. 
R.  F.  W.  Allston,  with  the  follow- 
ing words,  addressed  to  Capt.  W. 
B.  Stanley : 

**  To  you,  sir,  as  President  of  the 
Palmetto  Association,  I  commit  this 

Erecious  trust  In  the  name  of  the 
eir,  executor,  and  trustee,  of  Gen- 
eral Andrew  Jackson,  and  by  vir- 
tue of  my  office,  to  you  and  your 
successors  in  office,  I  herewith  pre- 
sent the  bequest  of  that  great  Cap- 
tain, to  be  kept  in  good  preserva- 
tion, for  the  honor  and  gratifica- 
tion of  the  survivors  of  your  gal- 
lant regiment;  and  in  trust  for  the 
last  surviving  member  of  the  same, 
to  him,  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  for- 
ever, provided  that  they  leave  not, 
or  he  taken  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
old  State-— South  Carolina." 

In  the  eloquent  address  of  the 
veteran  Quitman,  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, he  bore  ample  testimony  to 
the  bravery  and  good  discipline  of 
the  regiment.  I  make  a  single  ex- 
tract ft'om  that  address : 

**In  all  these  battles,  except  that 
of  Molino  del  Rey,  your  own  regi- 
ment took  a  prominent  part,  and  I 
but  echo  the  universal  sentiment  of 
the  army,  when  I  repeat  that  it 
covered  itself  with  unfading  laurels. 
There  are  historical  monuments  of 
its  high  claims  to  distinction  which 
can  never  be  disputed.  The  com- 
parative losses  sustained  by  difier- 
ent  corps  in  the  same  action,  are  at 
least  a  criterion  oh  their  exposure 


in  the  action  at  Cburubusco:  the 
loss  of  the  South  Carolina  r^ 
ment  was  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven,  exceeding  by  more  than 
thirty  the  loss  of  any  other  regi- 
ment engaged  in  the  battle.  At 
the  battles  of  Chapult«5pec  and  the 
city,  their  loss  was  more  than  one 
hundred,  exceeding  that  of  any 
other  corps  engaged,  and  when  at 
last  the  bloody  causeway  had  been 
passed,  and  when  the  head  of  the 
column,  composed  of  the  Rifles  and 
the  Palmetto,  charged  upon  the 
formidable  gate  of  Belen,  a  scene 
occurred,  well  described  by  the 
poet  in  the  following  lines : 

The  smoke  has  covered  all  things, 

In  its  darkest  battle  shroud. 
Save  when  yon  living  line  of  fire 

Lights  up  the  fiurky  cloud. 
And  there  our  gallant  fellows 

Are  raging  in  the  strife, 
Before  thst  stern  and  dangerous  gats 

Whose  toll  is  human  life : 
They  are  chafia|^  like  the  billows 

Upon  a  midnight  shore, 
With  a  tempest  driving  on  behind. 

And  a  wall  of  rock  before ! 

Before  the  smoke  had  ceased  to 
curl  over  the  heads  of  the  breye 
victors,  the  Palmetto  Flag — the  flag 
of  your  gallant  regiment — was  seen 
floating  over  the  conquered  walls— 
the  first  American  flag  within  the 
city  of  Mexico.  These  facts  alone 
furnish  pages  for  comment  They 
stand  as  lasting  monuments,  which 
the  future  historian  cannot  pMS 
without  pausing  to  meditate  on,  to 
admire  and  record.  They  entitle 
you  to  add  to  the  palm  which 
graces  your  banner,  the  motto— 
^palmam  qui  tneruit  feraty 

I  might  extend  this  sketch  (tx- 
ther,  but  my  object  has  been  only 
to  embody  the  facts  in  the  history 
of  the  Palmetto  Flag,  and  not  de- 
tail the  noble  exploits  of  the  regi- 
ment. One  important  illustration, 
however,  of  the  fine  discipline  and 
good  order  preserved  by  Col.  Glad- 
den, it  is  proper  to  notice,  and  that 
is,  there  were  but  two  of  its  mem- 
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bere  tried  by  a  general  court  roar-  patches  to  Gov.  Johnson.  To  this 
tial  while  in  service,  and  in  both  gallant  regiment  a  heavy  debt  is 
cases  the  parties  were  acquitted,  due  by  the  State  for  their  patriot- 
This  probably  cannot  be  said  of  isro,  heroism,  and  good  conduct,  as 
any  other  regiment.  There  was  well  as  for  the  fame  they  have  added 
but  one  voice  as  to  the  eminent  to  her  good  name.  The  Palmetto 
ability  and  fitness  for  command  of  Association,  composed  of  all  that 
this  valued  oflScer,  whose  thorough  remain  of  eleven  hundred  men, 
and  eflScient  service  in  drilling  his  numbers  now  about  one  hundred 
regiment  was  made  the  speciafsub-  and  fifty  I  It  deserves  to  be  cher- 
ject  of  approval  and  compliment  by  ished  and  supported  with  the  most 
the  lamented  Butler,  in  his  des-    afiectionate  interest 


[Copy  of  a  letter  of  Col.  A.  H.  Gladden  to  Got.  Darid  Johnson.] 

Columbia,  S.  C,  NoV,  20,  1848. 

Sot: — I  have  the  honor  to  delirer  to  you  the  Flag  of  the  late  Palmetto  Regiment. 
It  was  presented  by  the  City  of  Charleston  to  that  regiment  on  the  eve  of  its  de- 
parture from  the  State  to  join  the  army  in  Mexico.  It  was  borne  by  that  regiment 
in  the  capture  of  Vera  Crui — in  the  battle  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  on  the 
20th  of  August,  1847,*  and  at  Chepultepec  and  Garita  de  Belen  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember.  At  the  battle  of  Churubusco,  it  was  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  Color 
Sergeant,  Thomas  Beggs,  by  Lieut.  Col.  Dickinson,  and  immediately  after,  Beggs 
was  shot  down  standing  near  the  Flag. 

Col.  P.  M.  Butler  who  had  received  a  severe  wound  early  in  the  action,  and  had 
turned  over  the  command  of  the  regiment  to  Lieut.  Col.  Dickinson,  was  killed 
while  standing  under  its  folds.  While  Col.  Dickinson  held  the  Flag,  he  was  shot 
down  mortally  wounded,  and  as  he  fell  I  caught  it  from  his  hands,  and  handed  it 
to  Lieut.  Baker,  of  company  A,  who  bore  it  a  short  distance  and  reported  to  me 
that  from  sickness  and  exhaustion  he  was  unable  to  carry  it,  whereupon  I  ordered 
Patrick  Leonard,  of  company  H,  to  take  charge  of  it ;  he  bore  it  with  great  gal- 
lantry through  the  remainder  of  that  battle,  and  in  all  others  in  which  the  regiment 
participated. 

In  the  final  assault  upon  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  Palmetto  Regiment  was  ordered 
in  the  advance  and  was  directed  by  Gen.  Quitman  to  close  up  on  the  Rifles,  so  as 
to  place  rifles  and  bayonets  in  the  same  arches  of  the  aqueduct.  In  this  way  the 
two  corps  continued  in  advance  steadily,  arch  by  arch,  between  the  successive 
discharges  of  the  enemy^s  artillery.  On  approaching  the  Garita  they  charged  the 
enemy,  who  retired  and  took  shelter  behind  the  strong  works  of  the  citadel.  At 
this  time,  twenty  minutes  past  one  o'clock,  P.M.,  the  Palmettoes  and  the  Rifles 
entered  the  city. 

I  stated  in  my  official  report,  which  I  regret  to  say  does  not  appear  among  the 
docaments  accompanying  the  President's  message,  that  the  Rifle  and  Palmetto 
Regiments  claim  the  honor  of  being  the  first  American  troops  that  entered  the 
city  of  Mexico,  which  they  did  simultaneously,  and  that  the  Palmetto  Flag  was 
the  first  unfurled  within  its  walls.    I  believed  so  then  and  believe  so  now. 

At  the  moment  that  the  regiment  was  making  the  charge  into  the  city,  marching 
by  the  right  flank»  I  saw  John  Miot  of  company  F,  the  flag  bearer  of  that  company, 
struggling  to  gain  the  walls,  and  asked  for  his  flag,  and  1»  replied,  ^*  No,  Mijor, 
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let  me  bear  it  myselfl**  I  then  rode  to  the  centre  of  the  regiment,  took  the  flag 
from  Leonard,  galloped  back  to  the  gate,  dismounted,  turned  my  horse  looae, 
(which  I  have  never  teen  since,)  and  at  the  head  of  thePalmettoes,  planted  tksirs, 
the  first  American  flag  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  Gen.  Quitman  then  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  the  Palmetto  Banner  planted  on  the  aqueduct,  which  was  done  by 
Lieut.  Selleck,  and  then  returned  to  me. 

The  Palmetto  Regiment  was  then  ordered  to  occupy  fiAeen  arches  of  the  aque- 
duct within  the  city.  I  carried  the  flag  to  the  fiAeenth  arch,  and  continued  to  bold 
it  at  that  point  until  I  was  wounded. 

I  also  deliver  to  your  EbLcellency  a  flag  assigned  to  the  regiment  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Butler  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  I  also  deliver  to  you  all  the  books  and  papers  with 
some  small  articles  of  regimental  property.  The  fact  that  almost  every  one  who 
has  touched  or  was  near  the  flag  of  the  regiment  was  killed  or  wounded,  and  the 
number  of  bullet  holes  in  it,  shows  the  service  through  which  it  has  gone. 

With  assurance  of  my  highest  respect,  I  remain. 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

A.  H.  GLADDEN. 

To  his  Excellency, 

David  Jorksoii, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  ^, , 


SONNET.  • 
[on  THX  OOOtlB&XlfCX  OP  A  SPELL  OP  ABCTIO  WSATHn  IR  THX  MONTH  OP  MAT,  1898.] 

We  thought  that  Wintbk  with  his  hungry  pack 
Of  hounding  Winds  had  closed  his  dreary  chase, 
For  blooming  Spring  with  arch,  triumphant  face, 
Lightly  descending,  had  strewed  o^er  his  track 

Gay  flowers  that  hid  the  stormy  season's  wrack  ,* 
Vain  thought !  for  wheeling  on  his  northward  path. 
And  girt  by  all  his  hungry  Blasts,  in  wrath 
The  shrill- voiced  Huntsman  hurries  swiftly  back ; 

The  frightened  vernal  Zephyrs  shrink,  and  die 
Through  the  chilled  forest,  the  rare  blooms  expire. 
And  Spring  herself  too  terror-struck  to  fly, 

Seized  by  the  ravening  Winds  with  fury  dire, 
Dies  'mid  the  scarlet  flowers  that  round  her  He, 
Like  waning  flames  of  some  rich  funeral  fire. 
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'*  Through  the  balmy  air  of  night 
How  thev  ring  out  their  delight 
From  the  molten  golden  notes. 

What  a  world  of  solemn  thought  their  monody  compels, 

In  the  silence  of  the  night 

How  we  shiver  with  aflWght, 
At  the  melancholy  menace  of  their  tone." — ^Pox. 


A  short  time  ago  we  were  a  si- 
lent listeDer  to  the  changes  that 
were  rung  upon  a  large  bell  in  a 
▼enerable  city  near  by,  and  with 
onr  souls  reverently  tuned  to  the 
ancient  and  solenon  music  of  the 
chimes,  we  wuted  Ions  for  some 
note  to  touch  a  responsive  chord  of 
oar  sympathies;  but,  at  last,  from 
sheer  disappointment,  we  withdrew 
ourselves  from  th^  outward  clangor 
of  discordant  sounds,  and  retired 
to  that  charmed  realm  within,  of 
which  memory  and  imagination  are 
the  pleasing  ministers ;  where  har- 
mony is  the  law,  and  we  alone  the 
Bovereiffn. 

While  buried  in  our  reveries, 
with  the  sound  of  the  bell  still 
feintly  vibrating  in  our  ears,  though 
its  discord  had  been  soothed  by 
virtue  of  the  magic  boundary  over 
which  it  was  compelled  to  pass  be- 
fore it  reached  us,  retrospection 
gently  took  us  by  the  hand  and  led 
U8,  we  will  not  say  how  many  years 
back,  under  the  porch  of  old  St 
MichaeFs,  where,  in  boyish  days, 
we  were  sometimes  wont  to  cease 
onr  homeward  walk,  and  listen  in 
silence  to  the  heavy  stroke  and  sol- 
emn toll  that  vibrated  tremulously 
through  the  darkness  overhead. 
Again  we  heard  the  strong,  yet 
musical  peal,  as  the  deep-mouthed 
monitor  marked  the  step  of  time, 
while  thoughts  of  life,  death,  and 
the  grave,  rose  up  and  moved  in 


still  processsion  to  the  sound.  Sad- 
ly we  thought  of  the  days  that 
were  then  closing  with  that  meas- 
ured toll,  and  pausing  tearfully 
again  by  the  graves  we  had  planted 
beside  our  pathway,  reflected  that 
**  Joyous  hours  had  passed  away. 
And  many  a  heart  that  then  was  say 
Within  the  tomb  now  darkly  dwells, 
And  hears  no  more  those  evening  bells.^ 

Many,  indeed,  are  the  sweet  and 
humanizing  influences  of  the  bells, 
and  even  Uie  man  grown  callous  in 
the  battle  of  life,  as  he  has  heard 
some  holy  and  long-forgotten  mel- 
ody of  early  days,  poured  forth  upon 
the  quiet  air  at  sunset,  has  felt  his 
heart  grow  soft  amid  the  stillness, 
and  his  spirit  melt,  as  he  mused — 

**C>f  youth  and  home,  and  that  sweet 

time, 
"When   first   he    heard   their    joyous 

chime." 

Let  us  go  forth  together  for  a 
little  while,  journeying  where  the 
bells  peal  out  their  merry  rounde- 
lay, or  boom  the  deep  tocsin,  or  toll 
forth  the  requiem  for  the  passing 
dead,  or  summon  the  faithful  to  the 
temple  of  God.  Let  us  ramble  de- 
sultorily over  the  pleasant  lands, 
gleaning  here  and  tnere  a  fragment 
of  the  story  of  their  chimes ;  and 
hastening  at  once  from  this,  our 
own  land,  so  barren  of  such  tradi- 
tionary themes,  with  only  a  glance 
at  the  cracked  and  silent  veteran, 
who,  in  his  youthful  days,  clamored 
out  so  noisihr  from  Independence 
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Hall,  let  us  ply  our  progrees  over 
the  water  and  the  white  olififs  of 
Albion,  where  once 

"  The  curfew  tolled  the  knell  of  parting 
day," 

and,  in  her  domain,  as  well  bred 
guesta,  go  up  at  once  to  the  cham- 
ber of  State  and  give  our  greeting. 
Here,  amidst  this  sea  of  palaces 
and  forest  of  spires,  before  yonder 
grand  pile  whose  symmetrical  beau- 
ty and  vast  proportions  bespeak 
it  one  of  the  great  temples  of 
earth,  we  will  pause  a  while  and 
listen.  Hark  I  from  the  belfry 
bursts  forth  a  clear  boom,  that  with 
trembling  echoes  rolls  down  the 
long  streets,  and  reverberating  from 
square  to  square,  dies  in  the  dis- 
tance. Tis  the  great  bell  of  St 
PauPs,  whose  iron  tongue  sways 
across  a  diameter  of  nine  feet  ere 
it  strikes  the  round  where  12,000 
pounds  of  sonorous  metal  combine 
to  answer  the  mighty  stroke.  Long 
might  we  stand  and  listen  to  its 
heavy  music,  were  it  not  that  we 
must  visit  other  scenes,  and  hear 
(at  deeper  sounds  than  these. 

Let  us  to  Oxford  now,  where 
**  Great  Tom"  gives  tongue.  Here 
he  swings,  17,000  pounds;  more 
than  seven  feet  wide  between  his 
clanging  lips,  and  his  throat  nearly 
six  feet  deep.  He  was  cast  in  1680 
from  the  metal  of  an  old  bell,  the 
birth  and  parentage  of  which  we 
know  not  ot\  and  the  side  of  which 
bore  the  singular  inscription : 

"  In  Thomae  laude, 

Resono  bim  bom  sine  fraude.*' 

Therefore  was  the  new  bell  chris- 
tened Tom,  though  long  afterwards 
rebaptized  by  the  name  of  Catholic 
Queen  Mary.  We  are  quaintly 
told  that  Dr.  Tresham,  who  per- 
formed the  baptismal  ceremony,  on 
hearing  the  pleasant  sound  of  the 
newly-named  bell,  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings  of  joy  in  the  following 
rhapsody :  **  O  bellam  et  suavem 


harmoniam,  O  pulchrara  Mariam, 
ut  sonat  musice,  ut  tinnuit  melodice, 
ut  placet  auribus  mirificeT  And 
so  great  was  the  fondness  of  tbs 
reverend  sentlidman  for  bells,  and 
his  love  of  their  music,  that  in  his 
esteem  the  greatest  inducement  to 
come  to  mass  which  he  could  bold 
out  to  those  students  in  whoM 
minds  lingered  the  seeds  of  Pro- 
testant heresy,  was  the  offer  of  s 
few  more  bells,  which  would  mske 
the  Oxford  chime  the  finest  in  all 
England.  Whether  his  bribe  suc- 
ceeded or  not,  our  chronicle  does 
not  say,  though  at  that  time,  as 
now,  the  English  were  very  fond  of 
bell  ringing. 

We  will  now  visit  "Great  Tom" 
of  Lincoln,  a  younger  brother  of 
him  of  Oxford,  and  boasting  only 
the  lesser  bulk  of  12,000  lbs.  Hn 
voice  is  much  better  now  than  fb^ 
merly,  having  been  much  cracked 
and  wheezy  some  years  ago,  when 
also  he  weighed  only  10,000  lbs., 
but  upon  being  ^run  out"  again, 
with  added  metal,  he  has  comd 
forth  much  improved  in  weight  as 
in  tone. 

Ere  we  depart  the  realm,  we 
must  not  omit  paying  a  call  to 
**  Victoria,"  the  new' bell  just  cast, 
and  intended  for  the  tower  of  the 
magnificent  Houses  of  Parliament, 
just  finished.  This  queen  of  Eng- 
lish bells  is  the  second  cast  for  the 
same  purpose ;  the  former  one,  so^ 
named  **Big  Ben,"  having  broken 
in  the  mould.  Victoria  weighs,  as 
near  as  can  be  computed  without 
actual  measurement,  that  not  hav- 
ing as  yet  been  taken,  aboot 
28,000  pounds,  and  blanks  hafe 
been  left  in  the  inscription  for  the 
numbers,  when  ascertained  pre- 
cisely. So  perfect  is  the  casting, 
that  this  enormous  mass  of  metal 
gives  out  a  melo<lious  sound  when 
struck  by  even  so  feeble  an  instii- 
mentastne  knuckle  of  a  man^shand. 

When  parish  churches  were  first 
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erected  in  England,  bells  began  to 
come  into  use,  and  then  also  bell- 
towers  were  first  built  for  their 
greater  accommodation  and  effect, 
that  the  roar  of  their  alarm,  or  the 
melody  of  their  chime,  might  be 
wafted  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  to 
the  greatest  possible  distance.  In 
those  days,  also,  many  were  the 
gifts  of  bells  from  rich  persons  to 
abbeys,  monasteries,  and  convents, 
and  many  in  return  were  the  masses 
sjud  for  the  repose  of  the  donor's 
souls.  Turketul,  Abbot  of  Croy* 
land,  gave  to  the  Abbey  church  a 
large  bell,  which  received  the  cog- 
nomen of  **Guthlac,"  in  honor  of 
the  patron  saint  of  the  place.  And 
his  successor,  Egelric,  presented  to 
the  same  Abbey  six  bells,  which 
rejoiced  in  the  names  of  Pega  and 
Bega,  Tatwin  and  Turketul,  Bete- 
lem  and  Bartholomew.  The  whole 
of  these,  with  Guthlac,  were  tuned 
to  harmonize  together,  and  so  fine 
was  their  performance,  that  we  are 
told  there  was  not  so  well  tuned  a 
peal  in  the  kingdom. 

Thus,  as  we  wander  through  the 
realm,  fi*om  city  to  city  and  town 
to  town,  our  ears  are  pleased  with 
the  ever  changing  cadence  of  the 
bells,  rising  from  the  deep- toned 
Tom  to  the  shrill  yet  musical  note 
of  the  little  village  spire.  We 
mark  the  different  tales  they  tell, 
ringing  out  the  lively  lays  of  the 
holiday,  tolling  forth  the  requiem 
for  the  dead,  calling  to  the  temple 
of  worship,  or  with  warning  chime 
bidding  men  be  mindful  of  the  fly- 
ing hours. 

Let  us  now  cross  the  strait,  and 
visit  France ;  surely  here^  we  shall 
find  the  perfection  of  bell  music ; 
surely  the  victories  of  her  thou- 
sand battle  fields  have  been  waft- 
ed through  her  dominions  by  the 
tongues  of  ten  thousand  chimes, 
ringing,  in  measured  cadence,  their 
paeans  of  victory.  But  no,  the 
bells  of  Prance,  as  likewise  of 
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Italy,  and  all  the  Catholic  coun- 
tries, seem  to  be  quite  a  minor  in- 
stitution, at  least  so  &r  as  the 
melodious  and  many-noted  chime 
is  concerned. 

They  do  not  often  give  out  the 
old  sweet  tunes  so  pleasing  to  the 
ears  of  the  home-loving  English, 
and  more  frequently,  by  far,  we 
hear  the  monotonous  toll  of  the 
single  bell,  or  the  discordant  clang 
of  a  dozen  unmatched  tongues  at 
once.  Perhaps  this  is  the  choice 
of  the  national  taste,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  distinguished  service 
rendered  in  the  seventh  century  by 
the  bells  of  the  old  city  of  Sens, 
in  Burgundy,  which,  when  besieged 
by  Clothaire  II,  gave  out,  in  its 
fright,  such  a  tremendous  clatter  of 
all  the  bells  within  the  walls,  that 
the  long-haired  Merovingian,  ter- 
rified by  the  unaccustomed  din, 
and  thinking  no  /loubt  that  all  the 
fiends  were  gathering  within  to  sally 
out  upon  him,  incontinently  raised 
the  siege  and  decamped  with  all 
his  foi;ce8.  Truly  a  good  service  if 
a  discordant  one,  and  worthy  of 
commemoration,  and  no  doubt  the 
progenitor  of  that  custom  of  a 
much  later  date,  which  the  good 
people  of  Paris  had,  of  ringing  the 
great  bell  in  the  Abbey  St.  Ger- 
main during  a  storm,  to  scare  off 
the  thunder  and  lightning.  We 
hope  that  our  French-hating  fore- 
fathers of  England  did  not  copy 
them  in  this  when  they  did  the 
same  thing  at  Malmesbury  Abbey. 
The  largest  bell  in  France  is  that 
of  Rouen,  estimated  at  36,000  lbs. 
weight. 

As  we  draw  near  the  confines 
of  France,  hark  I  what  harmo- 
nious sounds  come  pouring  along 
the  empyrean  ;  how  melodiously 
and  regularly  come  the  successive 
notes,  swelling  now  almost  to  the 
heavy  voice  of  the  thunder,  and 
anon  dying  away, in  the  soft  ring 
of  the  fairy  bells.    Tis  the  chime 
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of  the  Netherlands  from  a  thousand 
spires,  and  as  we  listen,  we  may  in- 
deed exclaim  with  the  enthusiastic 
Dr.  Tresham — 0  bellam  et  suavem 
harmoniamf 

Indeed  in  the  true  music  of  their 
bells  and  the  excellent  harmony  of 
their  chimes,  the  Netherlanders 
have  no  equals.  Many  of  them  are 
regulated  and  moved  by  powerful 
clock-work,  and  are  incompara- 
bly superior  in  their  performance 
to  the  ruder  contrivances  most  in 
vogue  in  other  countries.  Let  us, 
though  we  linger  long  amid  these 
dyke- bound  plains,  and  sooth  our 
ears  with  the  notes  we  hear 
along  our  journey,  stop  but  a  few 
minutes  before  the  Stadt  Haus, 
at  Amsterdam,  and  listen  to  the 
melody  of  its  many  bells  playing 
forth  from  the  lofty  round-tower ; 
the  largest  of  these  we  now  hear 
weighs  from  six  tb  seven  thousand 
pounds. 

And  now  making  short  the  dis- 
tance to  the  borders  of  the  Musco- 
vite, let  us  enter  his  vast  dqmain. 
Wide  though  it  be,  the  combined 
roar  of  all  his  monster  bells  might, 
if  rung  out  at  once,  almost  cover 
the  space.  Despot  and  undivided 
lord  of  his  continuous  realm,  the 
Czar  stands  forth  also  the  undis- 
puted monarch  of  the  bells.  We 
may  hear,  if  sense  of  hearing  be  at 
all  left  amidst  the  roar,  sounds  to 
which  those  we  have  left  behind 
are  as Lilliput  to  Brogdinag,  a  boom- 
ing, roaring  and  clanging,  such  as 
might  wake  the  dead  or  stun  any 
one  but  a  Russian.  The  ^New 
Bell,^  the  present  king  of  all  the 
others,  is  hung  in  the  belfry  of  Ivan 
at  Moscow.  Its  dimensions  are 
twenty-one  feet  in  height  and  eigh 
teen  feet  in  diameter,  weight  144,- 
000  lbs.,  and  the  tongue  weighs 
4,200  lbs.  The  New  Bell  was 
founded  forty  years  ago  from  the 
metal  of  an  old  bell  named  ^  Bol- 
shoi,"  or  The  Big,  then  more  than 


a  hundred  years  old,  and  weighing 
124,000  lbs.  Bolshoi  was  hung 
along  with  a  number  of  smaller  bells 
in  the  belfry  of  Ivan.  During  the 
invasion  in  1812,  the  French  de- 
stroyed the  belfry  and  threw  down 
Bolshoi  who  was  seriously  damaged. 
A  few  years  afterwards  the  bell  was 
broken  up  by  order  of  the  Emperor, 
who  also  gave  additional  metal  to 
found  a  new  bell,  which  was  done 
in  181*7,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Archbishop  and  the  people  of  Mos- 
cow, who  during  the  casting  threw 
in  much  gold  and  silver  plate  and 
ornaments  of  value;  and  when  with 
great  ceremony,  the  bell  was  drawn 
from  the  foundry  to  the  cathednd, 
they  stru^led  among  themselves 
to  obtain  a  hold  upon  the  ropes 
which  dragged  the  sledge,  indulg- 
ing during  its  course  in  the  most 
extravagant  manifestaUons  of  joy, 
crowding  around  the  artisan,  and 
kissing  his  hands,  cheeks  and  clothes. 
The  surface  of  the  bell  is  covered 
with  figures  in  relief  of  the  former 
Emperor  Alexander,  the  Empress, 
Dowager,  the  Grand  Dukes  Con- 
stantine,  Michael  and  Nicholas,  (Uie 
late  Emperor,)  the  Savior,  the  Vir- 
gin and  John  the  Baptist  listen 
to  its  vast  sound  that  shakes  the 
air  of  all  Moscow  with  a  roll  like 
thunder  1 

In  a  pit  hard  by  the  tower  of 
Ivan,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  New 
Bell,  his  voice  hushed  forever,  his 
glory  gone,  and  his  sceptre  de- 
parted, lies  "  Czar  Kolokol,"  or  the 
*'  King  of  Bells,"  whose  dimensions 
are  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  twen- 
ty feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
whose  weight  has  been  estimated 
at  400,000  lbs.;  the  tongue  is  four- 
teen feet  long,  and  two  ieet  thick 
in  the  largest  part  This  bell  was 
likewise  cast  from  the  metal  of  an 
older  one,  to  which  the  Empress 
Anne  added  72,000  lbs.;  many 
persons  also  came  in  from  varions 
parts  of  the  empire,   and   added 
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largely  to  it,  while  the  wealthy  no- 
bles emulated  each  other  in  throw- 
ing in  gold,  silver^  and  ornaments 
during  the  casting.  In  1787  this 
bell  was  hung  over  its  present  rest- 
ing place  on  immense  wooden 
beams,  which  being  destroyed  by 
fire  during  the  same  year,  the  bell 
in  its  fall  was  so  much  injured  as 
to  render  it  useless,  and  here  it  has 
laid  ever  since.  On  its  surface  are 
portrayed  in  relief  the  Empress 
Anne  in  full  robes,  surmounted  by 
the  figure  of  the  Savior  standing 
between  St.  Peter  and  Anna,  the 

Erophetess,  also  the  Czar  Alexei 
[ichaelowich,  surmounted  by  the 
figure  of  the  Savior  between  those 
of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Virgin. 
The  Russians  love  these  large  bells 
extravagantly,  as  well  as  their  many 
others  whose  shadows,  mighty 
though  they  be,  grow  less  beneath 
these  monsters ;  whose  voices  though 
tremendous,  are  swallowed  up  and 
lost  in  their  thunders,  and  to  which 
in  deference  to  their  majesties  we 
will  pay  no  particular  attention, 
merely  remarking  that  all  the  larger 
bells  in  Russia,  being  too  heavy  to 
be  swun^,  are  fixed,  and  the  clap- 
pers worked  to  the  stroke  by  means 
of  ropes  attached  to  them.  Korb 
states  that  the  clapper  of  the  pred- 
ecessor of  ^Czar  EolokoP'  was 
pulled  by  forty  or  fifty  men,  half 
standing  on  each  mde. 

Small  bells  were  used  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  for  various 
purposes,  civil,  military  and  relig- 
ions; and  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola, 
in  Campania,  in  the  fourth  century, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
introduced  them  into  the  Christian 
Church.  Previous  to  this,  heavy 
wooden  mallets  were  used  to  call 
the  worshippers  together.  Thence- 
forward the  bell  came  ^adually 
into  n»e,  though  in  the  Greek  Church 
the  mallet  still  remained  much  in 
vogue,  which  custom  was  afterwards 
mMle  the  law  by  the  bell-hating 


Turks,  one  of  the  writers  of  whom 
rejoiced  concerning  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople, that  it  resulted  in  the 
silencing  of  the  ^  detestable  bells.'' 
So  let  us  pass  quickly  by  the  do- 
main of  the  Mussulman,  for  there 
our  occupation  would  be  gone,  and 
our  ears  remain  unsoothed  by  the 
faintest  chime.  Taking  therefore 
a  large  stride  across  West/)rn  Asia, 
let  us  step  into  such  part  of  the 
land  of  Confucius  as  the  jealousy  of 
his  disciples  allows  our  barbarian 
foot  to  touch,  and  there  we  per- 
hap  may  find  some  remains  which 
tell  us  that  China  once  rivaled  even 
Russia  in  the  size  at  least  of  its  bells, 
though  the  use  of  these  has  been 
very  much  discontinued  during  the 
last  two  centuries.  One  measured 
by  Le  Comte  at  Nankin  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was  eleven  feet 
nine  inches  high,  in  diameter  seven 
feet  six  inches,  and  its  weight  sup- 
posed to  be  50,000  lbs. 

Upon  the  accession  of  the  Em- 
peror Yong-lo  in  1408,  he  trans- 
ferred the  seat  of  government  from 
Nankin  to  Pekin,  and  celebrated 
the  event  by  casting  nine  enormous 
bells  described  as  well  finished  but 
of  a  more  cylindrical  shape  than 
those  of  Europe:  the  size  of  one 
of  these  in  English  measure,  was, 
height  fourteen  feet  five  inches; 
handle  three  feet  eight  inches  more; 
diameter  nearly  thirteen  feet,  thick- 
ness thirteen  inches.  All  the  bells 
in  China  are  struck  by  wooden 
tongues,  which  critics  say  produce  a 
more  melodious  sound  than  the  met- 
al ones,  though  of  course  not  so  loud. 

The  origin  of  bells  is  of  remote 
antiquity  for  the  wilderness  of  Sinai 
heard  their  sound  while  it  echoed 
to  the  tread  of  the  children  of  Israel 
on  their  way  to  Canaan.  ^  And 
beneath  upon  the  hem  of  it  thou 
shalt  make  pomegranates  of  blue, 
and  of  purple,  and  of  scariet  round 
about  the  hem  thereof^  and  bells  of 
gold  between  them  round  about." 
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*  *  *  "  And  it  shall  be  upon 
Aaron  to  Minister,  and  his  sound 
shall  be  heard  when  he  goeth  into 
the  holy  place  before  the  Lord." 

Having  wandered  far,  let  us  now 
turn  our  flight  once  more  to  the 
homes  where  ring  the  bells  and 
play  the  chimes  which  though  to 
the  critic  neither  so  musical  nor 
sonorous^ as  some  we  have  visited, 
yet  for  us  are  pleasant  indeed,  for 
in  them  we  listen  to  the  melody 
which  floats  up  from  the  happy 
past,  and  which  will  one  day  be 
wafted  over  the  couch  of  our  final 
sleep.  Before  the  evacuation  of 
Charleston  by  the  British  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution.  Major  Traille 
of  the  Royal  Artillery  took  down 
the  bells  of  St  MichaePs,  claiming 
them  as  a  military  perquisite.  The 
vestry  of  the  Church  applied  to 
(General  Leslie  for  their  restoration 
but  no  answer  was  returned  by  him. 
The  application  was  again  renewed 
to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  gave  an 
order  for  their  surrender,  but  the 
bells  were  already  on  their  way  to 
England  where  they  were  purchased 
by  Mr.  Rybenew,  a  merchant  and 
formerly  a  resident  of  Charleston. 
The  vestry  then  applied  to  the 
Minister  of  War,  but  Mr.  Rybenew 
had  already  reshipped  the  bells  to 
Charleston  as  a  commercial  venture. 
On  their  arrival  the  citizens  jojrfully 
took  possession  of  them  at  once. 
Soon  after,  Mr.  Rybenew  became 
bankrupt,  his  estate  passed  into 
other  hands,  and  here  the  bells  re- 
main unclaimed  in  their  old  home.* 


The  fine  chime  of  belb  now  tt- 
tached  to  St  Philips  was  presented 
together  with  the  dock,  to  that 
Church  by  the  late  Colin  Campbell, 
of  Beaufort,  S.  C,  and  the  lovers  of 
sacred  melody  may  often  linger  as 
they  pass,  to  listen  to  ^  Qreenlaiurs 
Icy  Mountains,^  and  other  tunes  of 
psalmody, sweet,  familiar,  and  undy- 
ing. *  Many  in  our  city  can  remem- 
ber the  last  stroke  given  by  the  bell 
of  old  St.  Philips,  when  desU^jed 
by  fire  more  than  twenty-four  years 
ago;  the  steeple  had  caught  and 
for  some  time  had  been  enveloped 
in  flames  which  shot  their  forked 
columns  high  above  the  surround- 
ing conflagration.  The  floor  of  the 
belfry  had  fallen,  and  the  beam 
upon  which  the  bell  was  suspended, 
being  burnt  through,  gave  way  first 
at  one  end  and  swung  heavily  down, 
when  with  a  single  loud  toll  heard 
high  above  the  din,  the  bell  with 
the  remaining  fastenings  broke 
loose  and  fell  below,  thus  sounding 
as  it  were  the  last  death-wail  of  the 
old  church. 

And  now  the  hand  of  St  MichaeUs 
being  hard  upon  the  stroke  of 
twelve,  let  us  close  our  wanderings, 
and  with  the  same  chime  beneiUh 
which  they  first  begun,  bfdding  the 
world  good  night,  sink  to  our  quiet 
slumbers,  which,  if  vimted  at  all  by 
the  peal  of  the  bells,  may  it  he  in 
the  dreams  of  fairy  land  where  they 
ring  out  ^*  their  molten,  golden 
notes,"  and  not  by  those  during 
which  we  shiver  **  at  the  melancholy 
menace  of  their  tone." 


*  Johnson's  Traditions  of  the  Revolution. 
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That  hoar  o'  night's  black  arch  the  key-stane.— Tam  O'Shantsb. 


Mrs.  Crowe,  in  her  work  entitled 
the  "  Night  side  of  Nature  "  makes 
allusion  to  the  facts,  upon  which 
the  following  little  story  is  founded ; 
but,  strange !  she  does  not  give  the 
details.  It  was  a  case  strikingly  in 
point  for  her.  Was  it  too  horrible 
to  put  in  her  book ;  or  was  she  re- 
strained by  the  same  delicacy,  that 
made  every  marvel-monger  speak 
of  it  in  a  whisper  ? 

It  was  told  to  me,  in  Edinburg, 

by  my  land-lady,  Mrs.  S .  She 

was  from  Montrose ;  and  spoke  in 
a  well-marked  Gaelic  idiom,  that 
greatly  enhanced  her  desctriptive 
powers.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  no  language  is  so  well  adapted 
to  the  thrilling,  the  pathetic,  and 
the  humorous,  as  the  dialect  of  the 
Scottish  Highlander.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  owes  much  of  his  success  to 
it,  and  the  lyrics  of  Burns  would  be 
comparatively  insipid  without  it.  I 

remember  once  hearing  Mrs.  S 

jest  with  her  husband  about  some 
nonsense  he  perpetrated  in  his 
courtship.  Sne  was  so  much 
amused  at  it,  that  she  fell  back  in 
her  chair,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  canna 
think  o*  it,  but  it  makes  me  a'  most 
splut  me  seed^  a  laching.**  The 
same  expression  in  plain  English, 
^  I  cannot  think  of  it,  but  it  makes 
me  almost  split  my  sides  a  laugh- 
ing," is  utterly  tame  by  the  side  of 

the  other.     Mrs.  S ,  moreover, 

had  a  manner  which  made  her  nar- 
ration vividly  impressive. 

It  was  in  the  evening  twilight, 
and  we  were  watching,  from  the 
parlor  window,  the  Inchkeith  light 
in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  throwing  out 
its  flashes  of  warning  to  the  mari- 
ner. I  forget  what  drew  from  Mrs. 
S the  awful  recital,  the  inter- 


est of  which  I  have  feebly  attempted 
to  maintain,  by  drawing  upon  my 
fancy  for  some  slight  amplification ; 
but  she  began,  in  substance,  as  fol- 
lows, occasionally  tapping  me  upon 
my  shoulder  and  reducing  her  voice 
to  a  hissing  whisper : 

It  is  scarcely  a  year  ago  since 
a  young  man  died  in  the  town 
of  Haddington.  His  conduct  had 
been  so  outrageously  dissolute,  that 
every  body  repulsed  him  with  ab- 
horrence. Finally  he  sank  down 
in  a  half  starved  condition,  at  the 
door  of  his  uncle,  an  old  blacksmith 
of  Haddington,  and  was  kindly 
taken  in  and  cared  for.  Every 
thing  was  done  for  him  that  even 
affection  could  suggest:  but  he 
grew  worse  and  worse,  until  he 
went  into  a  delirium,  and  uttered 
things  of  such  frightful  import,  that 
few  persons  could  remain  near  him. 
There  were  certain  expressions 
which  excited  more  astonishment 
than  others — indeed,  they  drew 
tears  from  those  who  heard  them, 
as  well  on  account  of  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  they  were  uttered, 
as  the  distracted  gesticulations  ac- 
companying them.  He  seemed  to 
stare  at  some  very  distant  object — 
distant  as  a  fixed  star ;  and,  with  his 
outstretched  hands  thrust  forward 
as  if  to  resist  the  rapid  approach  of 
something,  he  shouted  in  a  voice 
bubbling  up  through  his  death-rat- 
tle, "Back  I  back! — awa'  wi'  ye! 
awa'  wi*  ye !  It  is  na  sae  written ; 
I  am  not  to  be  bruised.  No,  no, 
no !  It  is  written  that  the  seed  of 
the  woman  shall  bruise — awa'  wi'ye 
— mercy !  oh  mercy,  mercy,  mer- 
cy !**  These  ravings  at  last  ended 
in  death. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Scotland  to 
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sit  up  three  nighU  with  the  dead. 
The  corpse  of  Andrew  Allan  (for 
that  was  the  young  man's  name) 
was  placed  up  stairs  in  a  back 
room.  It  rested  upon  a  rude  table, 
consisting  of  four  small  benches 
supporting  two  boards.  It  was 
wrapped  in  a  sheet,  and  two  half- 
crown  pieces  were  placed  upon  the 
eyes  to  keep  them  closed.  The 
blacksmith's  house  was  built  upon 
a  very  simple  plan.  The  outside 
door  opened  into  a  small  hall  down 
stairs,  and  at  the  farther  end  of  this 
ball  were  two  bed  rooms.  A  stair- 
case commenced  near  the  door, 
and  led  to  the  second  story,  in 
which  there  were,  what  might  be 
called  an  ante-room,  and  the  large 
apartment  where  the  body  of  An- 
drew Allan  lay.  A  door  opened 
into  this  chamber  from  a  narrow 
platform  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
Any  one  descending  the  stairs  from 
the  ante* room,  roust  pass  in  con- 
tact with  this  door. 

Evening  came  on,  and  the  black- 
smith's two  sons,  cousins  of  the  de- 
ceased, were  appointed  to  sit  up 
the  first  night  They  were  to  oc- 
cupy the  ante-room.  It  was  too 
warm  for  fire;  so  they  were  pro- 
vided with  a  couple  of  tallow  can- 
dles, a  jug  of  **  mountain  dew,"  and 
some  tobacco  and  pipes.  Jamie 
was  just  twenty — a  fine  looking 
lad,  of  quiet  demeanor,  and  indus- 
trious habits.  Archie,  however, 
twenty-two  years  of  age^  was  far 
more  sprightly.  He  took  great  de- 
light in  being  involved  in  love- 
scrapes.  In  fact  he  was  what  they 
call  in  the  Highlands  **the  vera  diel 
amang  the  lassies."  Hour  after 
hour  he  entertained  Jamie  with  his 
conquests,  until  the  latter  began  to 
show  symptoms  of  doubt. 

"An'  are  ye  sure  Archie,"  he 
asked,  "you're  na  tellin'  me  a  pack 
o'lees?"  , 

They  had  not  given  their  cousin 
in   the   adjoining    room    a  single 


thought.  They  could  not  disgmae 
the  &ct,  (nobody  could)  that  tbey 
were  glad  he  was  dead ;  6nK>the^ 
ing  their  gratification,  however,  on- 
der  the  old  comforting  maxim,  *^  it 
was  weel  the  puir  body  was  relieved 
o'  his  suflferin."  The  night  dragged 
on.  Archie  continued  his  amatory 
reminiscences  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  Jamie,  until  the  town  clock 
**  strak  the  twal" — ^it  was  midnight! 

The  candle  required  snuffing, 
and  Jamie  reached  forward  his 
hand  for  that  purpose ;  but  a  soiuid 
reaching  his  ears  from  the  room 
where  the  corpse  was — a*  sound 
like  the  moving  of  a  bench,  earned 
him,  in  his  tremulousness,  to  pot 
out  the  light.  The  darkness  wts 
total,  .  The  young  men  held  their 
breath — each  one  choked  by  the 
throbbing  of  his  heart 

"Jamie"  said  Archie,  "it  was 
naething — ^naething  but  the  wind. 
Gae  doon  an'  get  a  light" 

"Oh,  Archie,  for  the  luve  o'  God 
tak  hold  o'  me— it  is  na  your  voice 
— ^you  dinna  speak  in  your  sin 
voice  r' 

The  next*  moment  the  brotben 
were  locked  in  each  others  arms, 
and  fell  cowering  against  the  wall, 
shuddering  in  the  extremity  of  ter- 
ror: for  another  sound  reached 
them,  and  one  calculated  to  para- 
lyze the  bravest.  They  heard  with 
unmistakable  distinctness  the  tm 
half  crown  pieces  drop  upon  the 
floor. 

When  the  old  blacksmith  went 
up  stairs  at  daylight,  and  saw  hit 
sons  crouching  in  the  comer  of  the 
room,  he  thought  they  had  been 
drinking  too  much,  and  b^ran  to 
chide  them.  But  he  soon  stopped, 
for  they  rose  up,  an(i  came  to  meet 
him  with  a  wild  expression  of  joy- 
ful relief  on  their  countenances; 
and  pointed  to  the  door  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs.  They  were  not  able 
to  speak  a  word.  The  old  man, 
without  hesitation,  pushed  open  the 
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door  aYid  entered  the  room ;  but  he 
came  rushing  back,  uttering  a  cry 
of  horror — such  a  cry  as  none  but 
an  old  man  can  give — shrill — trem- 
ulous. They  ^ed  down  stairs — out 
of  the  house,  and  into  the  street 
The  neighbors  were  aroused — the 
story  told — and,  in  less  than  a  half 
an  hour  there  was  a  tumult.  The 
stair-case  in  the  blacksmith's  house 
was  soon  filled  with  people;  but 
none  had  courage  to  open  the  door. 
The  head  of  the  column  stood  upon 
the  platform  resisting  the  force 
from  behind.  It  increased  to  such 
Tiolence,  however,  that  resistance 
availed  nothing.  There  was  an  im- 
patient rush  from  below — the  door 
was  pushed  open,  and,  in  an  in- 
stant, the  terrible  room  was  filled 
with  visitors.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken — they  could  only  look. 

[Here  it  was  that  Mrs.  S 

placed  her  hand  upon  my  shoulder, 
and  whispered  in  my  ear — her 
breath  throbbing  painfully  against 
my  excited  tympanum.] 

One  of  the  benches  was  slightly 
moved,  and  the  left  foot  of  the 
corpse  rested  upon  the  fioor.  The 
eyes  were  open — wide  open,  and 
staring  at  something  far— far  away. 
Without  any  change  in  the  lines  of 
the  face,  there  was  yet  an  expres- 
sion of  curiosity — curiosity  merg- 
ing into  fear,  which,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  disturbed  position 
of  the  body,  forced  the  opinion  upon 
the  spectators  that  the  dead  man 
bad  suddenly  started.  Terror  be- 
gan to  be  diminished  into  simple 
wonder.  The  people,  at  length, 
conversed  with  one  another,  but 
all  they  could  do  was  to  close  the 
eyes  of  the  deceased,  and  replace 
the  halfcrowji  pieces;  lift  up  the 
1^,  and  again  envelope  it  in  the 
sheet  That  day  no  work  was  done 
in  Haddington — no  one  ate  any 
thing.  But  night  came  on  again; 
and  others  ,mu8t  take  their  turn  at 
watching  in  the  ante-room.  Twelve 


men  volunteered-— eleven  of  them 
citizens  of  Haddington,  but  the 
twelfth  was  an  upstart  student  from 
St  Andrews,  who  derided  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  people,  and  quoted  Dr. 
Brewster. 

Excellent  cheer  was  provided  for 
the  watchers.  A  fire  was  kindled 
in  the  ante-room,  and  a  kettle  en- 
livened the  company  with  its  song. 
The  student  talked  incessantly  about 
spectral  illusions,  but  his  compan- 
ions did  not  listen  to  him — they 
sipped  their  hot  water  and  whiskey 
in  silence,  occasionally  holding 
their  breath  at  some  fancied  sound. 
The  night  wore  on.  The  town 
clock  struck  the^first  peal  of  the 
midnight  hour.  Each  stroke 
swelled  on  the  air  like  a  groan.  It 
was  midnight  The  student  burst 
into  a  boisterous  laugh.  It  was,  at 
first,  a  laugh  of  derision:  but  it 
soon  ceased.  The  young  man  rose 
up — gave  one  look  towards  the 
platform  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
and  fell  down  swooning,  for  the  half- 
crown  pieces  jingled  upon  the  floor 
— rebounded  and  fell  again  ; — two 
benches  were  turned  over,  the  ends 
of  the  planks,  which  they  sup- 
ported, dropped  down,  and  the 
corpse  was  distinctly  heard  to  slide 
along  the  inclined  plane.  The 
listeners  all  sprang  to  their  feet, 
under  an  impulse  to  make  their 
escape,  but  they  durst  not  pass  the 
dreaded  platform,  so  impressed 
were  they  with  tbe  certainty  (as 
they  all  afterwards  testified  before 
the  investigating  committee)  that 
Andrew  Allan  would  appear,  in 
the  door  of  his  chamber,  and 
implore  them  not  to  leave  him. 
Long  before  daylight  the  house 
was  again  thronged.  A  crowd 
rushed  up  stairs,  to  the  great 
relief  of  the  watchers,  who  has- 
tened to  acquaint  them  with  what 
had  occurre4.  Great  excitement 
began  to  be  manifested.  The  peo  - 
pie  needed  some  one  to  lead  them  , 
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and  DO  one  had  the  courage  to  ap- 
proach with  the  intention  of  open- 
ing the  door  of  the  terrible  apart- 
ment. At  this  juncture  some  one 
cried  out, 

^^Rin  for  the  curate  I  rin  for  the 
curate ! 

This  good  man,  a  Mr.  Handy- 
side,  lived  in  a  neighboring  hamlet, 
preferring  the  quiet  he  enjoyed 
there  to  the  noise  in  the  busy  town 
of  Haddington.  He  is  still  alive 
and  beloved  by  every  body ;  but, 
since  his  participation  in  the  mys- 
terious horrors  of  the  third  nighty 
he  has  been  regarded  as  a  man 
having  knowledge  of  things  which 
no  mortal  ought  to  possess. 

He  cheerfully  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, and  repaired  to  the  black- 
smith's house.  It  was  now  after 
sunrise.  The  people  gathered 
around  their  pastor  and  told  him 
what  had  happened.  He  paused  a 
moment,  in  deep  meditation,  and 
then  entered  the  dreaded  chamber. 
Not  more  than  three  persons  ac- 
companied him — the  others,  as 
each  one  passed  the  door  and 
looked  into  the  room,  pressed  their 
hands  over  their  eyes  and  fled  in- 
to the  street,  uttering  loud  cries. 

|I  remember  the  distant  chimes 
of  St  Giles,  reaching  our  hearing 
at  this  moment,  accorded  sadly 
with   the  whisper  to  which   Mrs. 

S had    again    lowered    her 

voice  I] 

The  two  benches,  supporting  the 
feet  of  Andrew  Allan,  were  found 
thrown  some  distance  from  where 
they  originally  stood,  as  if  they 
had  been  kicked  with  some  vio- 
lence. The  dead  body  was  conse- 
quently in  a  half  sitting  posture. 
The  eyes  were  again  opened,  and 
this  time  gazing  at  something  nearer 
— very  much  nearer,  than  what 
they  had  stared  at  on  the  previous 
night.  The  hands  were  unlocked 
and  thrust  forwards,  as  if  to  im- 
plore or  resist;  the  physiognomy, 


without  any  change  in  th^  fociil 
lines,  betokened  the  most  agonizing 
alarm ;  while  the  general  attitude 
inclined  the  beholders  to  the  beli^ 
that  the  body  had  been  stiffened  in 
an  attempt  to  rise  up  and  make  iti 
escape.  Some  of  the  persons  who 
fled  from  the  house,  nad  AlUu's 
death-struggle  so  forcibly  recalled 
by  these  appearances,  that  they  de- 
clared his  voice  was  issuing  from 
his  corpse,  and  repeating  his  dying 
words,  "Back!  back — awa'  wi'  ye! 
it  is  na  sae  written  1" 

Under  the  encouragement  and 
direction  of  the  curate,  the  body 
was  re-adjusted.  He  proposed  to 
the  people  that  they  should  boiy 
it  at  once ;  but  they  would  not  rio- 
late  the  old  Highland  custom,  espe- 
cially since  "  it  was  but  ane  night 
mair." 

The  news  had  by  this  time  spread 
in  every  direction.  Persons  came 
from  Edinburg  and  Glasgow.— 
Crowds  poured  in  from  all  the 
neighboring  towns  and  hamleta,  un- 
til, at  twelve  o'clock,  the  streets  of 
Haddington  could  not  hold  them. 
No  doubt  more  than  a  thousand 
persons  visited  the  rooms  up  stain 
in  the  blacksmith's  house,  and  hun- 
dreds offered  to  watch  with  Mr. 
Handyside,  and  accompany  him 
into  the  dead  man's  chamber  at 
the  first  unusual  sound,  (for  such 
was  the  curate's  purpose,  frequently 
•avowed  in  the  course  of  the  day) 
but  when  that  good  man,  a  few 
hours  after  night-fall,  mounted  the 
stairs  with  his  candles  and  his  Bi- 
ble, only  four  men  followed  him. 
Seated  at  a  table,  he  calmed  the 
fears  of  his  companions,  by  boldly 
investigating  the  awful  faicts  sub- 
jected to  their  consideration.  He 
acknowledged  his  belief  to  be  that 
a  supernatural  agency  was  at  work^ 
and  insisted  that  the  citizens  of 
Haddington  should  treasure  up  the 
circumstance  as  a  warning  against 
dissoluteness.    ^  Perhaps"  said  he 
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with  hesitatioD,  as  if  the  idea  he 
wished  to  advance  was  incompre- 
heDsible  even  to  himself,  "  perhaps, 
in  this  case,  death  has  been  too 
eager — so  that  disease  could  not 
complete  its  office  of  bodily  pun* 
ishroent,  and  there  is  yet  in  the 
disturbed  corpse  a  soulless  sensibili- 
ty, over  which  conscience  and  Sa- 
tan have  control — not  that  I  wish  to 
jud^e  Andrew  Allan.  God  forbidP 
He  read  such  passages  from  his 
Bible  as  had  a  bearing  npon  the 
personality  of  the  Infernal  Being : 
and  impressed  them  upon  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  by  repeating, 
with  a  happy  emphasis,  the  sub- 
lime paraphrases  of  Milton, 

"Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off 

the  pool 
His  mighty  stature;  on  each  hand  the 

flames 
Driven  backwards,  slope  their  pointing 

spires,  and  rolled 
In  billows,  leave  in  the  midst  a  horrid 

▼ale. 
Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers 

his  flight 
Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air — " 

Mr.  Handyside  thought  it  was 
in  the  adjoining  room — his  friends 
that  it  was,  perhaps,  in  the  street, 
among  the  crowd — but  there  was  a 
wail — a  subdued  sound  like  a  ven- 
triloQuial  shriek — a  voice  pronounc- 
ing the  words  "Back!  back! — awa' 
wi'  ye.  I'm  not  to  be  bruised — I'm 
the  seed  o'  the  woman  I"  Almost 
simultaneously  with  this  there  was 
a  crash.  The  benches  were  all 
dashed  away  from  under  the  boards, 
and  the  body  rolled  upon  the  floor. 
The  curate  started  to  his  feet,  but 
his  companions  held  him  back. 
Clinging  to  one  another  they  lis- 
tened in  a  sort  of  asphyxia  for  what 
was  to  follow.  They  heard  a  step, 
as  of  a  being  barefooted — ^heavy. 


The  house  shook,  and  the  sound 
would  have  been  much  louder,  if 
the  footsteps  had  not  been  cautious, 
stealthy,  but  soon  they  heard  an- 
other noise,  like  the  dragging  of  a 
human  body  over  the  floor.  The 
four  men  cried  in  a  loud  voice- 
but  such  a  cry !  In  its  spasmodic 
quivering  it  sounded  like  laughter, 
and  from  the  thronged  streets  a 
yell  of  horror  rose  upon  the  mid- 
night air,  such  as  never  yet  had 
b^en  heard ;  for  the  doomed  corpse 
was  dashed  against  the  partition, 
separating  the  two  rooms  with  a 
force  far  above  human.  When  it 
fell  it  was  dragged  away,  and  again 
hurled  against  the  wall — at  each 
repetition  the  concussion  producing 
a  sound  more  and  more  dull.  The 
curate  looked  every  moment  for 
the  wall  to  be  dashed  down.  He 
had  now  no  one  to  restrain  him : 
he  took  his  candle  and  rushed  into 
the  room,  exclaiming  as  he  did  so, 
"it  is  my  duty?" 

The  noises  continued  sometime 
after  Mr.  Handyside  entered  the 
chamber,  but  at  length  they  ceased. 

The  people  became  alarmed  for 
their  pastor,  and  several  of  them 
went  in  to  his  assistance.  They 
found  him  in  a  swoon,  from  which 
they  soon  resuscitated  him.  But 
they  gazed  around  and — what  could 
they  expect  to  see  I  There  lay  the 
body  of  Andrew  Allan  bruised — 
beaten  into  a  quivering,  gelatinous 
clot  of  gore;  while  upon  the  floor, 
printed  in  blood,  were  foot-prints  of 
gigantic  dimensions. 

Mr.  Handyside  has  never  told 
what  he  saw.  His  only  answer  to 
the  importunities  of  his  friends  has 
been,  *^  I  thought  it  was  my  duty, 
but  I  was  mistaken — I  committed 
a  sin.    Heaven  forgive  me." 
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THE  MINING  INTXRSST  AT  THX  BOUTH. 

[Some  of  our  readers  may  be  of  opinion  that  a  literary  periodical  is  not  a  suita- 
ble medium  for  the  diffusion  of  the  peculiar  kindof  industrial  information  to  which 
the  ensuing  article  is  devoted.  To  such  we  would  suggest  that  the  object  of  this 
communication  being  to  elicit  interest  in  a  quarter  where  it  does  not  now  exist,  it 
would  seem  necessary  to  address  an  audience  which  has  hitherto  cared  Httlefor 
the  subject,  rather  than  one  long  accustomed  to  contemplate  its  importance.  Indeed 
we  cannot  doubt  that  a  Magazine  which  aspires  to  be  the  organ  of  the  expressioa 
of  Southern  sentiment  and  genius  updn  all  points  of  interest  to  our  section,  may, 
without  violating  its  original  plan,  embrace  occasional  communicationa  referriag 
to  Southern  enterprise  and  industrial  improvement. 

When  we  add  that  the  article  in  question  has  been  prepared  by  one  who  i» 
qualified  to  speak  with  authority,  we  feel  that  we  have  said  all  that  is  necessary  to 
introduce  it  to  the  favorable  attention  of  our  readers.] — Eds.  Russell. 


The  explorations  for  valuable 
minerals  which  have  been  made  in 
our  part  of  the  country  are  as  yet 
of  an  exceedingly  confined  nature, 
both  superficially  or  geographically, 
and  in  the  depth  to  which  the  oper- 
ations have  extended.  This  is  but 
natural,  when  we  contemplate  the 
peculiar  tendency  of  agricultural 
occupations,  and  remember  that 
these  have  commanded  almost  the 
entire  and  undivided  attention  of 
our  population  for  generations,  and, 
in  fact,  since  the  very  first  days, 
when  our  race  took  possession  of 
ihiB  ample  realm.  The  same  isolat- 
ing causes,  which  have  in  this 
Magazine  been  shown  to  have  ex- 
erted a  peculiar  influence  on  the 
literary  progress  of  the  South,  have 
also  in  no  mconsiderable  measure 
checked  that  distinctive  enterprise 
and  energy  which  is  necessary  for 
the  success  of  mining,  above  all 
other  industrial  pursuits.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  planter  or  farmer 
finds  ready  means  of  investing 
the  surplus  of  his  produce  in  lands 
and  negroes  and  these  invest- 
ments being  placed  within  the  more 
immediate  reach  of  his  individ- 
ual supervision  offer  stronger  in- 
ducements for  their  adoption  than 


do  more  distant  ones,  or  those  which 
demand  a  species  of  knowledge  to 
which  he  has  paid  no  attention. 

As  a  necessary  consequence,  such 
mining  operations,  only  were  ven- 
tured upon  by  Southerners,  ss 
it  was  possible  to  carry  on  with 
small  capital,  and  in  a  desultory, 
interrupted  manner.  There  is  bat 
one  mmeral  product  in  the  least 
degree  capable  of  being  obtained  in 
this  manner,  without  a  constant  Ion 
to  the  producer.  That  substanee  a 
gold  ;  and  indeed  until  a  very  re- 
cent period  this  metal  was,  with  the 
exception  of  iron,  the  sole  produce 
of  Southern  mining  operations,  if 
really  it  be  legitimate  to  apply  bo 
honorable  a  term  to  the  carelea^ 
extravagant  and  ignorant  methods 
by  which  it  was  ordinarily  ob- 
tained. 

Unfortunately  it  is  altogether  be- 
yond the  reach  of  present  research 
to  obtain  any  statistical  information 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  gold 
produced  by  the  Southern  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  States  from  1825  to  1845, 
the  main  period  during  which  the 
mines  were  in  active  operation.-- 
That  it  was  very  great  is  certain, 
but  obtained  in  an  unskillful  man- 
ner, and  dug  for  much  in  the  way 
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that  treasure  is  sought,  after  an  in- 
vading war,  the  produce  would  be 
bj  no  means  an  indication  of  the 
actual  gain. 

Yet  even  this  irregular,  fluctuat- 
ing and  unprofitaUe  production 
was  of  comparati  vely  short  duration 
and  few  of  our  gold  mines  remain 
in  present  activity.  But  our  gold 
mines  are  not  peculiar  in  this  re- 
spect. The  diminution  of  all  local 
production  of  gold  after  a  short 
progressive  increase  is  indeed  a  con- 
stant characteristic  of  this  metal. 
Guinea  now  furnishes  much  less 
gold  than  formerly.  A  century 
since  the  Brazils  produced  sixteen 
times  as  much  as  at  present  Ac- 
cording to  Tschewkin  and  Oserski* 
the  Russian  mines  in  1846  gave 
1,628  pud,  28  pounds  13  solotricJqf 
in  1847  1,753  pud,  20  pounds,  77 
solotrick,  but  in  the  year  1849, 
only  1,587  pud,  15  pounds,  14  solo- 
trick,  and  these  writers  additionally 
state  in  their  official  report,  that  the 
prospect  of  a  more  decided  diminu- 
tion already  amounts  to  a  certainty. 
In  Spain,  Portugal,  GermanyJ  and 
and  £ngland§  gold  was  at  one  time 
obtain^  quite  extensively,  while  at 
present  the  accounts  of  the  £ict  in 
some  portions  of  those  countries 
scarcely  survive  even  in  popular 
traditions.  In  Transylvania  and 
Hungary  the  production  of  this 
metal  has  considerably  decreased, 
while  even  the  newly  discovered 
gold  regions  of  California  and  Aus- 
tralia scarcely  seem  to  provide  the 
evidence  of  an  increase  of  produc- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  augmented 
force  employed. 

In  one  very  important  respect, 
however,  does  our  gold  region  dif- 
fer from  all  others.    With  verv  few 


and  very  unimportant  exceptions 
all  the  gold  obtained  in  the  other 
countries  alluded  to  has  been  taken 
from  gravel  depoats  of  the  quarter- 
nary  geological  period.  We,  it 
would  seem  on  the  contrary,  are  but 
sparingly  provided  with  such  aurif- 
erous accumulations  of  any  extent, 
and  consequently  with  us  the  veins 
themselves  have  been  more  largely 
resorted  to  than  elsewhere.  Vein 
mining  is  however  a  very  different 
thing  from  deposit  washings,  and, 
requiring  infinitely  more  skill  and 
experience  than  the  latter,  this  also 
supplies  us  with  additional  causes 
of  failure,  since  the  necessary  in- 
formation was  not  to  be  obtained. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken  it  was  in 
the  year  1846,  about  the  period  of 
the  great  excitement  concerning  the 
copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior,  that 
Northern  capital  was  first  percepti- 
bly directed  towards  southern  mines. 
This  amounted  to  the  inauguration 
of  a  new  phase  in  these  operations, 
but  the  result  of  the  apparent  in- 
flux of  fresh  capital  and  of  hopeful 
investors  was  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  legitimate  expectations  which 
had  thus  been  ushered  into  exist- 
ence. This  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  surprising  when  we  consider 
the  character  of  that  class  of  our 
Northern  neighbors,  who  occupied 
the  prominent  positions  in  this  army 
of  invading  capitalists.  Led  on  by 
bankrupt  merchants,  broken  down 
lawyers,  quack  doctors,  clergymen 
whose  political  fanaticisms  had 
robbed  them  of  their  churches — ^in 
short,  officered  by  men,  who  had 
failed  in  every  pursuit  they  had 
previously  undertaken — how  could 
it  be  otherwise  than  that  their  oper- 
ations, conducted  by  them  in  this 


*  "  Russlaod's  Bergwerksproduction,"  translated  into  German,  by  Zerrenner, 
Leipsigy  1852. 

t  1  Pud,  40  Ru88.  lb.,  1  R.  lb.,  96  solotrick,  1  S.,  96  Dolei ;  1  Russ.  lb.,  0.90  283 
lb.  Avoirdupois. 

t  2lerrenDer's  "  Gold,  Platin  and  Diamanten  Waschen." 

I  Sir  Roderick  Murchison's  "  Siluria." 
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new  field  of  enterprise,  Bhould  have 
been  attended  with  the  same  (kilures 
which  had  marked  all  their  former 
doings  ?  Unfortunately  the  leaders 
themselves  generally  managed  to 
escape  scathless,  and  the  innocent 
shareholders  were  the  losers. — 
Hence  the  seeming  failures  of  al- 
most all  the  Southern  mines  held 
by  New  York  capitalists  and  which 
comprised  the  main  portion  of  the 
possessions  of  stock  companies, 
whose  nominal  joint  capital  was  a 
few  years  ago  estimated  by  a  writer 
in  the  New  York  Mining  Magazine 
to  amount  to  about  fifty  millions  of 
dollars. 

But  this  was  less  a  failure  of  the 
mines  than  of  the  companies  hold- 
ing them  in  temporary  possession. 
To  the  directors  of  most  of  these  it 
was  quite  immaterial  what  the 
mines  were  capable  of  producing. 
A  good  name  was  all  they  required. 
As  in  the  Haerlem  tulip  mania,  the 
South  Sea  and  the  Yazoo  bubbles, 
the  value  of  the  thing  speculated 
with  was  of  little  consequence.  In- 
deed it  was  the  verv  wildest  gam- 
bling, compared  with  which  a  stake 
on  a  faro  table  almost  appears  to 
be  a  safe  investment. 

That  the  results  of  such  proceed- 
ings should  have  produced  a  most 
injurious  shock  to  Southern  mining 
enterprises  is  certainly  no  subject 
for  surprise.  Yet  indirectly  they 
were  perhaps  not  wholly  devoid  of 
some  occasional  benefit.  Amid  the 
cargoes  of  weeds  came  also  a  few 
profitable  seeds.  Some  isolated 
companies  were  composed  of  the 
right  material,  and  investing  with 
care  in  part,  or  perhaps  equally  often 
by  mere  good  fortune,  they  survived 
the  downfall  of  the  rest,  and  atten- 
tion being  now  fairly  directed  to- 
wards our  mines  by  those,  who  had 
capital  awaiting  investments,  and 
Southern  residents  also  to  some  ex- 
tent catching  an  interest  in  the  pe- 
culiar species  of  property,  of  which 


they  unexpectedly  found  themselves 
possessed,  various  mines  have  con- 
tinued in  active  and  lucrative  opera- 
tion, while  other  new  on^  have 
been  added  to  the  list 

Instances  of  the  present  succen- 
ful  working  of  old  mines  we  find  in 
the  famous  Gold  Hill,  in  the  Ruder- 
sel  Hill,  aud  probably  most  prom- 
inently in  the  Huey  mine,  the 
property  of  Commodore  Stockton. 
All  these  are  in  North  CaroliDS.— 
In  South  Carolina,  we  may  perhaps 
refer  to  the  old  and  celebrated 
Brewer  Mine  in  Chesterfield,  while 
amongst  newer  gold  mines  ottr 
State  can  also  boastingly  point  to 
Mr.  Dom's.  These, are  but  a  few 
instances  selected  at  random  from 
the  mines  of  the  single  metal  to 
which  our  previous  observations  re- 
ferred, and  gold  is  not  the  roinend 
product  in  which  the  chief  improve- 
ment in  our  mining  interest  is  per- 
ceptible. 

The  coal  mines  of  North  Caro- 
lina add  largely  to  the  established 
mineral  wealth  of  our  portion  of 
the  country,  and  although  the  pres- 
ence of  this  valuable  commoditj 
was  known  long  before,  yet  the  ex- 
ploration of  its  occurrence  was  the 
immediate  result  of  the  causes  al- 
luded to. 

But  the  most  conspicuous  addition 
to  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
South  may  probably  be  sought  for 
in  the  Ducktown  copper  mines.  A. 
small  supply  of  copper  had  pre- 
viously been  raised  in  some  of  the 
gold  mines  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  but  no  Southern  mine  had 
previously  been  worked  for  copper 
exclusively. 

After  the  discovery  of  these  mines  a 
species  of  contagious  insanity  broke 
out ;  the  monomaniacal  feature  of 
which  was  now  copper,  as  it  had  on 
former  occasions  been  gold.  The 
copper  fever  extended  throughout 
the  valley  between  the  Unala  or 
Smokey  'mountains,  the  Southern 
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proloDgatioD  of  the  Allegbanies, 
and  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  reached 
from  Virginia  down  to  Alabama,  it 
having  at  an  early  day  been  proved 
that  these  veins  were  confined  to 
that  valley*  AH  common  occu- 
pations were  abandoned.  Every 
one  had  **  copper  indications"  to 
show,  stones  of  all  sizes  filled  the 
cracks  between  the  logs  of  every 
cabin,  and  were  readily  forced  upon 
the  attention  of  the  passing  traveler, 
poat  pockets  protruded  with  the 
specimens  they  contained.  Every- 
iKxiy  "talked  copper."  Lawyers 
had  samples  of  copper  ore  as  paper 
weights  scattered  among  their  briefs. 
Circuit  riders  enlarged  upon  copper 
veins  in  the  interludes  between  their 
sermons.  Farmers  had  their  ploughs 
*^ galvanized  with  copper!"  The 
r^er  may  think  this  description 
exaggerated ;  but  it  is  not. 

Every  undue  excitement  has  its 
relapse,  as  well  as  its  punishment 
There  is  always  what  Bulwer  terms 
**  a  next  morning."  In  this  in- 
stance a  vast  amount  of  money  was 
spent  by  people  who  could  little 
afford  to  lose  it,  in  explorations 
which  resulted  in  no  good  effect 
In  the  eyes  of  many  casual  and  su- 
perficial observers,  this  served  as  an 
additional  reason  to  regard  mines 
as  hazardous  and  unprofitable. 

Yet  affain  after  this  mania  passed 
away,  although  unfortunately  but 
too  often  stimulated  by  persons  of 
fraudulent  intentions,  some  mines 
survived  to  attest  by  their  success 
the  benefit  of  honest,  of  legitimate 
minijpg  operations ;  while  in  addi- 
tion, attention  being  directed  to  this 
metal,  new  to  our  regions,  occur- 
rences of  it  were  also  discovered  in 
other  portions  of  the  country  and 
appertaining  to  different  veins  from 
tnose  work^  at  Ducktown  in  Ten- 
nessee. Our  State,  not  extending 
sufficiently  far  to  the  west  to  com- 
prise any  of  this  class,  is  now  grad- 
ually turning  her  attention  to  some 


other  cupriferous  veins,  which  may 
prove  more  productive  than  those 
from  which  her  exclusion  has  been 
lamented. 

As  &r  as  it  is  possible  to  extend  di- 
vision into  particulars  it  would  seem 
that  there  are  strong  and  substantial 
reasons  to  believe,  that  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  the  mining  interest  of 
the  Southern  States  is  at  the  most 
prosperous  stage,  which  it  has  ever 
yet  occupied.  No  improper  noise, 
no  suspicious  clamour  is  raised ;  but 
yet  this  branch  of  our  productive 
industry,  freed  from  the  shackles  of 
injurious  speculation  and  excite- 
ment, is  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of 
its  way  towards  its  final  perfection. 

Our  past  experiences  have  been 
so  unfortunate,  that  it  may  not  be 
unreasonable  to  express  the  hope 
that  we  have  grown  wiser  and  will 
not  again  allow  ourselves  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  extravagant  ideas  or 
to  be  led  astrav  by  impostors. 

Besides  incalculable  Dodies  of  the 
finest  bituminous  coal — besides  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  limestone 
and  other  mineral  substances  which 
are  employed  as  they  come  from 
the  ground,  without  any  refining 
process,  the  Southern  States  of  this 
confederacy  are  provided  with  a 
series  of  longitudinal  belts  or  zones 
of  veins  and  beds,  extending  east- 
ward along  the  whole  length  of 
the  Alleghanian  chain  and  already 
known  to  contain  gold,  iron,  argen- 
tiferous lead,  copper,  manganese, 
and  in  one  or  two  instances,  bis- 
muth. Here  we  find  an  almost  un- 
developed and  profitable  source  of 
wealth,  gradually  attracting  in- 
creased attention. 

Unfortunately  we  are  for  the 
present  unable  to  avoid  the  inju- 
rious effects  which  absenteeism  al- 
ways exert  upon  any  species  of 
property.  We  ourselves,  as  has 
been  shown,  have  but  little  capital 
to  devote  to  the  development  of  our 
mines,  and  proprietors  living  else- 
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where  take  but  little  heed  of  the 
permaDent  sacoets  of  such  enter- 
prises. Regardless  of  consequences 
they  therefore  strip  the  mines  of 
all,  that  is  momentarily  arailable 
and  generally  leave  them  in  a  state 
whicn  renders  them  valueless  here- 
after. As  with  the  individual  plant- 
er it  may  often  prove  more  advan- 
tageous to  exhaust  his  land  and 
seek,  not  a  home,  but  more  soil  to 
exhaust  in  the  far  West,  so  it  is  often 
in  mining  in  a  new  mineral  region ; 
but  the  permanent  and  greater 
benefit  to  the  community,  to  the 
country,  is  thus  abandoned  for  a 
fleeting  profit. 

Nor  does  this  alone  comprise  the 
obstacles  against  which  such  enter- 
prises must  contend  with  us.  In 
Europe  a  certain  military  system 
regulates  the  operatives,  while  our 
white  miners  may,  at  any  moment, 
leave  us  in  the  lurch,  and  the  mine 
may  be  lost  on  account  of  the  whim 
of  the  hands.  Experience  has  prov- 
ed that  our  negroes,  from  the  r^- 
ularity  of  their  labor,  afford  us  the 
best  operating  force,  if  placed  under 
the  immediate  control  of  a  good 
and  judicious  white  miner.  It  is 
therefore  much  to  be  regretted  that 
in  the  regions,  where  mines  usually 
occur,  negroes  are  generally  too  few 
in  number  to  supply  the  demand 
suddenly  created,  and  mines  in  our 
part  of  the  world  have  too  rarely 
acquired  that  amount  of  confidence 
in  their  continued  success,  which 
would  induce  the  owners  to  pur- 
chase the  necessary  quantity  of 
hands. 

The  checks  to  immediate  and 
rapid  progress  are  great  Ouriron- 
works*  also  are  pointed  out  as  in- 
stances of  the  futility  of  the  attempt 
to  produce  metals  in  our  part  of  the 
country.    But  here  the  cause  of 


failure  is  very  conspicuous.  IW 
hopes  and  expectations  were  extrav- 
agant It  was,  at  that  early  date, 
impossible  to  obtain  the  aid  and 
advice  of  men  capable  of  estimating 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  re- 
gion. Admirable  high  furnaces  weiB 
built,  but  furnaces  of  such  dim^* 
sions  that  they  consumed  enonnolis 
quantities  of  fuel ;  furnaces  that 
would  have  been  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  a  coal  r^on,  but  wholly 
out  of  place  when  erected  in  th# 
sterile  regions  of  the  itacolnmite. 
The  result  was  such  as  every  cau- 
tiously calculating  man  of  theneoes* 
sary  information  might  have  fore- 
told. The  superb  iron  ores  of  that 
region,  capable  of  producing  ao 
iron  equal  to  the  best  Swedish 
metal,  soon  became  valueless  <m 
account  of  the  consumption  of  all 
available  timber  for  niel,  grestlj 
assisted  no  doubt  by  the  abomina- 
ble practice  of  burning  off  the  cat- 
tle ranges.  Other  contingent  dr- 
cumstances,  such  as  want  of  infonnt- 
tion  in  the  iron  masters,  and  ex- 
pensive and  ill  judged  investments 
no  doubt  contributed  largely  to  the 
failures.  The  companies  changed 
names,  the  property  changed  hands; 
but  every  new  form  in  which  the 
iron-works  thus  appeared  was  only 
a  step  or  two  lower  on  the  ladder. 
With  moderate  and  reasonable  ex- 
pectations, with  economy  and  sound 
technical  knowledge,  assisted  by 
good  judgment  in  every  particular, 
the  iron  production  of  oar  State 
would  unquestionably  have  increas- 
ed instead  of  degenerated.  .  The 
timber  would  have  been  preserved, 
and  as  in  various  parts  of  con tineotal 
Europe,  where  charcoal  iron  is  made 
notwithstanding  the  long  contioQa- 
tion  of  the  practice,  it  woald  ii 
that  case  have  been  impossible  to 


*  The  writer  has  thought  it  needless  to  allude  to  the  large  iron  and  coal  produc- 
tion of  Maryland.  His  remarks  refer  only  to  the  far  Southern  States,  glad  though 
we  be  to  claim  her  as  our  sister  State. 
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place  anj  final  limits  to  the  proba- 
ble duration  of  our  iron  production. 
Tet  all  such  instances  of  failure, 
instances  where  nothing  but  failure 
could  have  been  anticipated,are  care- 
fully collated  and  held  up  as  warn- 
ings to  investors.  Would  you  coun- 
sel every  one  against  purchasing 
a  horse  because  some  one  may  have 
been  overreached  in  his  bargain  ? 
The  fault  does  not  lie  in  the  mines, 
nor  in  the  natural  circumstances 
connected  with  them,  but  in  the 
prudence  of  their  selection,  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  expectations,  the 
adequacy  of  the  investment,  and 
above  all,  the  competency  of  their 
managers.  If  these  points  be  prop- 
erly attended  to,  then  indeed  it  need 
sot  be  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ex- 
istence of  generations  now  livinff, 
that  the  useful  minerals  of  the  South 
may  be  found  to  occupy  a  leading 
position  in  the  list  of  our  resources. 


It  has  been  sought  in  these  few 

Eages  to  furnish  a  sketch  of  the 
istory  and  progress  of  the  mining 
interest  at  the  South,  with  a  view 
to  elicit  a  greater  amount  of  gener- 
al attention  to  a  branch  of  industry, 
which,  if  properly  conducted,  can- 
not fail  to  add  an  incalculable 
amount  to  the  exports  and  profits 
of  our  States,  to  increase  our  com- 
merce, create  valuable  home  mar- 
kets for  the  inland  farmer,  who 
must  else  transpyt  his  produce  to 
distant  points,  and  in  every  way  to 
expand  the  general  wealth  and  af- 
ford occupation  and  space  for  an 
enlarged  population.  Whether  the 
writer  has  presumed  too  much  on 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  he  is 
unable  to  say.  If  not,  perhaps 
on  a  future  occasion  he  may  have 
some  further  remarks  to  offer  on 
this  subject  or  some  other  subject 
immediately  connected  with  it. 


THE   poet's  trust   IN    HIS   SORROW. 


O!  Grod  how  sad  a  doom  is  mine, 

To  baman  seeming; 
Thou  bast  called  on  me  to  resign 
So  much — much ! — all — but  the  divine 

Delights  of  dreaming, 
u. 
I  set  my  dreams  to  music  wild, 

A  wealth  of  measures  ; 
My  lays,  tbank  Heaven !  are  undefilcd, 
I  sport  with  Fancy  as  a  child 

With  golden  leisures. 
III. 
And  lon^  as  Fate  not  wholly  stern, 

But  this  shall  grant  me : 
Still  with  pereni^  faith  to  turn 
Where  Song's  ujpuUied  Altars  burn, 

Nought,  nougot  shall  daunt  me ! 

IV. 

What  though  my' worldly  state  be  low 

Beyond  redressing; 
I  own  an  inner  Flame  whose  glow 
Makes  radiant  all  the  outward  snow ; 

My  last  great  blessing ! 
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Pretty  Cora  sat  irresolute  and 
rather  dismayed.  Her  mother  had 
just  left  her,  after  a  "talk"  which 
was  neither  short  nor  mild.  Her 
last  words  were — "Now  listen  to 
me,  Cora,  you  are  twenty-two  years 
of  age — ^you  are  no  longer  a  child — 
no  longer  a  mere  girl.  I'he  world 
occupies  itself  too  much  with  your 
name  and  your  proceedings.  I 
have  never  controlled  you  harshly ; 
I  have  never  drawn  the  rein  tightly. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  fault.  Let  us  not 
now  discuss  it.  Two  gentlemen 
have  assiduously  paid  you  their 
court  during  the  past  year.  Both 
are  honorable,  worthy  men ;  either 
would  be  a  suitable  match  for  you. 
You  have  steadily  refused  to  choose 
betw'een  them,  or  to  dismiss  either 
or  both.  This  must  end.  No 
woman  should  attract  public  atten- 
tion to  her  private  affairs.  Sun- 
day, Monday  and  Tuesday, '  society' 
gives  you  to  Mr.  Bellenden— on 
Wednesday,  *  society'  wavers  in 
its  opinion — and  on  Thursday,  Fri- 
day, and  half  of  Saturday,  Mr. 
Percy  is  supposed  to  be  your 
fianc€.  By  night  time  on  Satur- 
day, Mrs.  Grundy  is  at  fault  again, 
hesitates  and  returns  to  Mr.  Bel- 
lenden. I  say,  this  must  end.  You 
know  me.  I  seldom  am  positive : 
when  I  am — can  you  break  this 
marble  with  your  little  thimble  and 
your  taper  finger?"  She  lightly 
tapped  the  dressing  table  as  she 
spoke.  "  I  give  you  a  week  to  de- 
cide. At  the  conclusion  of  thai 
time,  you  accept  the  one  or  the 
other,  or  I  close  my  doors  on  both. 
Consult  your  heart — consult  with 
me.    I  have  spoken." 

She  swept  the  waves  of  loosened 


hair  from  her  daughter's  forehead, 
and   kissed  her  gently,  twice  and 
again. 
*'  But,  mamma,"  faltered  Cora — 
"  Not  a  word  now,  dear." 
The  door  closed   permnptorily, 
and  so  it  was,  that  pretty  Cora  sat 
irresolute  and  rather  dismayed. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  mamma  it 
right.  Of  course  she  is  right,  and 
asil'  she  had  overheard  our  conver- 
sation, and  struck  her  blow  just 
where  they  had  begun, — this  very 
day,  my  two  serious  admirers  have 
both  pressed  for  a  decided  answer. 
Tiresome  creatures !  I  don't  Kke 
either  of  them.  Let  her  dismisi 
them  both.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind." 

Had  she  ?  There  arose  a  vision 
between  her  eyes  and  her  own  mi^ 
ror,  into  which  she  looked  vacantly. 
George  Percy's  classic  fiice,  mis- 
chievous mouth,  and  impassioned 
glance — all  pleaded  for  remem- 
brance, and  a  soft  smile  stole  to 
Cora's  lips — but  Charles  Bellenden'i 
graver  and  older  countenance,  calm, 
strong,  earnest,  crossed  the  first  and 
blott^  it  out — and  a  half  sigh 
chased  ,the  smile  away. 

"  George  is  so  amusing,  so  ha|^y 
tempered,  and  he  loves  me  so  dear- 
ly, and  makes  me  laugh.  Charles 
is  very,  very  good — but  he  has  no 
brilliancy,  no  effervescence,  no  tt^ 
He  is  very  unselfish — he  loves  me 
for  myself — George  loves  me  for 
himself.  Which  do  I  love!  If  I 
loved  either,  would  I  not  know  it 
without  questioning  ?  I'll  ask  ma- 
ma that  Charles'  love,  I  feel  it, 
will  but  strengthen  every  day,  if  I 
encourage  it — but  George !  has  he 
depth  ?   endurance  ?   stability  I   I 
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donU  think  I  am  very  amiable — 
will  he  be  patient?  But  he  is  80 
clever,  so  bngbt,  so  handsome.  I 
hear  his  laugh  now — what  a  laugh 
it  is  I  (Jharles  Bellenden  I  It  is  a 
very  pretty  name.  Mrs.  Charles  Bel- 
lenden!— but  then,  Mrs.  George 
Percy — Cora  Percy — sounds  well. 
Dear  me  !  why  should  I  marry 
either  ?  I  won't  decide,  and  mama 
may  dismiss  them.  I  donH  care." 
With  graceful  pettishness,  the 
little  beauty  shook  her  bead  as  if 
to  shake  them  both  into  oblivion. 
She  leaned  back,  resting  herself 
after  this  mental  and  physical  eflfort 
— gradually  her  bright  eyes  closed, 
faintly  opened,  closed  again — Cora 
was  fast  asleep — and  now  shadowy 
scenes  unrolled  themseW^  before 
her,  and  she  was  wandering  hither 
and  thither  in  that  beautifuldream- 
land  reserved  for  the  young  and 
the  happy.  She  was  in  a  ball 
room,  sofily  floating  to  the  rich 
music — she  was  in  a  boat,  rocked 
upon  summer  waves — she  was  pac- 
ing a  garden  walk  slowly,  oh !  now 
slowly,  and  a  voice  whispered  sweet 
and  tender  words,  to  which  she 
listened  with  a  troubled  triumph 
and  delight  Blending,  mingling, 
fading,  vaguely — all  this  came  and 
went  Then  suddenly  there  shone 
a  steady  light,  the  indistinctness 
vanished,  and  clearly,  as  if  she  re- 
ally trod  the  ground,  Cora  found 
herself  alone  *upon  an  arid  and 
desolate  beach.  She  was  watch* 
ing— 

"  The  bridegroom  sea. 
Toying  with  the    shore,    his    wedded 
bride," 

and  every  now  and  then  she  stooped 
to  admire  a  gleaming  shell,  as  it 
lay  bedded  in  the  white  sand. — 
There  was  sunshine  glowing  around 
her — a  blue  sky — a  soft,  salt  breeze 
— but  it  was  a  very  lonely  spot  af- 
ter all,  and  Cora  began  to  frame 
the  old  wish— "that  there  were 
you  in.  29 


some  one  near  to  whom  she  might 
say,  how  beautiful  is  solitude.** 

She  walked  on,  however,  careless 
and  gay,  until  her  little  feet  grew 
rather  weary.  She  was  thirsty  too, 
and  a  cup  of  water  seemed  a  desir- 
able and  quite  unattainable  bless- 
ing. The  tide  was  rising;  each 
wave  grew  larger  and  mounted 
higher — the  last  had  touched  the 
hem  of  her  dress — she  started  back 
and  turned  away  from  the  advanc- 
ing billows  towards  the  rocky  hills 
that  bounded  her  view  on  the 
North.  She  found  a  narrow  pafli- 
way  between  these  miniature  moun- 
tains and  followed  its  course.  Green 
and  cool  was  the  little  wood  into 
which  it  led  her — and  oh  joy! — 
there  was  a  stream  of  bright  water 
glittering  in  the  sunshine  like  a 
broad  silver  ribbon.  It  sparkled 
and  leaped  from  the  summit  of  a 
perpendicular  rock,  dancing  along 
as  if  alive,  and  delighting  in  its  own 
beauty.  Everything  grew  bright 
tVat  it  touched — the  little  green 
mosses  and  pretty  wild  flowers 
thirstily  drank  of  its  presence,  as  it 
hurried  along,  seeming  to  say — 
"make  haste,  make  haste,  enjoy  me 
while  you  can ;  catch  my  sparkles, 
bathe  in  my  kisses,  make  haste, 
make  haste.** 

"Oh,  the  beautiful  thingP  cried 
Cora,  and  she  ran  up  to  it,  impa- 
tient to  drink  of  its  laughing  wa- 
ters, and  unheeding  a  dark,  quiet 
fountain,  which  was  just  at  her 
feet  As  she  reached  the  tiny  tor- 
rent, she  saw,  for  the  first  time,  this 
deep,  cool  stream.  It  made  no 
show — its  voice  was  a  low  murmur 
— it  stole  gently  along,  shunning 
observation — the  sunlight  reached 
it  through  overshadowing  leaves 
and  branches,  playing  with  a  fleck- 
ered shimmer  upon  its  calm  surface. 

Cora  hesitated.  The  one  was  so 
bright  and  shone  so  gayly,  and  had 
such  a  music  of  its  own :  it  seemed 
to  call  her  as  it  dashed  saucily  by, 
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to  defy  ber,  as  its  ditmond  drops 
^rang  into  the  air.  The  other  was 
so  tranquil,  so  gloomy,  in  compari- 
son   with   its  sprightly   neighbor. 

Cora  looked  at  both.  Now  she 
turned  to  the  right,  now  to  the 
left,  then  smiling  at  her  own  folly, 
she  said,  at  last,  ^  To  you  the  pref- 
erence, pretty  sparkler,^  and  kneel- 
ing beside  the  graceful  cataract, 
she  curved  her  rosy  palm  and 
dipped  it  in  the  shining  stream. 
Ah !  bitter  disappoititment  1 

Shallow  and  tepid,  a  few  drops 
•moistened  the  little  hand,that  sought 
to  secure  a  plentiful  and  delicious 
draught  Again  and  again  she  es- 
sayed to  arrest  the  b^utiful  and 
capricious  water  that  slipped,  ever, 
away  from  her  grasp.  Impatiently 
she  laid  her  arras  across  its  passage. 
With  insolent  grace, it  flowed  along, 
now  above,  now  beneath,  scorning 
the  snowy  and  frail  barrier  thus  in- 
terposed, while  still  it  seemed  to 
mock  her  ear  with  its  unvarying 
song,  **make  haste,  make  haste, 
enjoy  me  while  you  can^-catch  ray 
sparkles — bathe  in  ray  kisses — 
make  haste,  make  haste." 

Weary,  angry,  saddened,  Cora 
rose  from  her  knees.  •*  Ungrate- 
ful r  she  said,  apostrophizing  the 
silvery  torrent,  "is  it  thus  you 
repay  those  that  seek  you  ?  Go,  I 
despise  your  unmeaning,  unsatisfy- 
ing beauty.  Fair  of  promise — false 
of  fulfilment — ^lovely  to  attract — 
unwilling  or  unable  to  retain ! — 
Who  cares  for  a  stream,  however  it 
may  glitter,  that  has  not  an  inch 
of  depth — and  that  treacherously 
flaunts  its  make-believe  virtues  r 

A  laugh  seemed  to  rise  from  the 
sparkling  water,  as  it  dashed  on, 
more  gayly  than  ^ver.  Eagerly 
Cora  sought  the  neglected  spring, 
whose  ripples  wooed  her  with  a 
gentle  welcome.  She  beat  her 
heated  brow  to-its  freshness;  already 
her  lip  was  about  to  touch  the 
limpid  treasure,  and  her  whole  frame 


thrilled  with  delight,  when  a  mistj 
hand  swept  across  her  face,  aod 
from  amid  the  nghing  brandies 
which  overhung  the  spring  came  a 
voice  of  melandioly  sweeUiess. 

**  No  more — no  more.  Too  late, 
too  late.  Daughter  of  Eve — daoglH 
ter  of  the  world's  judgment,  yon 
made  your  choice.  Dazzled  by  out- 
ward charm,  you  have  forfeit^  the 
real  excellence.  Return  to  yonder 
flashing,  sparkling,attractive  stream. 
Slake  your  thirst,  if  yon  can,  in 
its  delusive  current — not  here,  not 
here." 

A  sigh  ruffled  the  still  waters  as 
Cora  listened,  and  the  misty  hand 
with  gentle  force  held  her  back.  As 
she  gazed  yearningly  into  the  tran- 
quil depths,  two  sad  eyes  looked 
into  hers — a  broad,  calm,  manly 
brow — a  plain,  honest,  earnest  face 
— she  stretched  out  her  arms  im- 
ploringly to  this  vision — but  it  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  sinking  slowly, 
yet  fondly  watching  her. 

She  heard  her  name  pronoanced 
as  if  in  triumph  ;  it  came  from  the 
joyous,  bounding,  leaping  torrent 
High  in  air  dashed  the  glistening 
spray,  and  amid  the  sunshine  and 
the  brilliancy,  ever  restless,  ever 
shifting,  she  saw  a  proud  figure 
tossing  back  its  disheveled  hair, 
and  glancing  at  her  with  merry 
eyes  and  mocking  smile. 

^  Mine  !  mine  T  laughed  the 
spirit  of  the  gay  water,  and  the  sor- 
rowful face  beside  her  was  gone- 
forever. 

A  rushing  wind  swept  her  with 
resistless  force  once  more  towards 
the  torrent:  she  fell  before  she 
reached  it,  and  all  flrrew  dark— 
Groping  her  way  with  eager  hands 
and  straining  eyes  through  this  sud- 
den blackness,  still  she  heard  the 
sneering  merriment,  which  seemed 
to  taunt  her,  and  to  enjoy  her  teiror 
and  sufifering.  A  hot  breath  wis 
on  her  cheek,  a  fiery  pressure  on 
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her  HpB,  she  started,  screamed  and  one,  but  a  sharp  nain,  quite  out  of 

awoke.  dream-land,  called  her  attention  to 

The  laugh  was  so  real,  that  Cora  her  little  white  fingers.    On  one  of 

looked  around   her  own  familiar  them   was  an  ugly  red   mark — a 

room,    almost   expecting  to    see,  bum — fresh,  blistered,  angry.    In 

however  strange  such  an   appari-  her  sleep,  she  had  struck  her  hand 

tion,  the  bodily  presence  of  George  against  the  flame  of  her  wax-light, 

Percy.  and  to  her  dying  day,  Cora  will 

She  was  wide  awake  now,  and  carry  a  token  of  her  Dream, 
her  mirror  showed  her  a  bloodless       Mas  she  profited  by  the  lesson  ? 

cheek  very  unlike  her  usually  rosy  Let  us  wait  and  see. 


LBTHB. 

A  dumb,  dark  region  through  whose  desolate  heart 

Creeps  a  dull  river  with  a  stagnant  flood ; 

Its  skies  are  sombre-hued.  and  dreary  clouds 

No  wind  hath  ever  stirred,  hang  low  and  dim 

Above  the  barren  moorlands ;  all  things  droop 

In  slumber ;  the  lithe  willow  stoops  to  kiss 

The  waves,  but  not  a  ripple  murmurs  back 

Its  salutation,  and  wan  8tar4ike  flowers 

Yield  a  white  radiance  to  the  languid  sense, 

And  odors  laden  with  the  charm  of  rest, 

And  balsam  of  Oblivion ;  all  things  droop 

In  slumber;  for  whatever  hath  passed  the  bounds 

Of  this  miraculous  kingdom,  bird  or  beast — 

Men  lured  from  action,  or  soul-sick  of  life. 

Weary  and  heart-sore,  maids  in  love's  despair. 

Or  mothers  stricken  by  their  first-born's  crime — 

All  sink  without  a  struggle  to  deep  peace  j 

Prone  in  the  gleam  the  river  casts  abroad, 

— A  gleam  more  pale  than  moonlight  in  eclipse — 

Lie  those  who  sought  this  region  ages  since : 

Their  upturned  browa  are  smooth,  and  tranced  with  calm, 

And  on  their  shadowy  lips  a  twilight  smile 

Fitfully  glimmers — round  them  rest  the  forms 

Of  savage  beasts,  the  Lion  all  unnerved, 

Timid  and  passionless,  his  huge  limbs  relaxed, 

And  curved  to  lines  of  beauty;  the  fierce  pard 

Tamed  to  a  breathless  quiet,  whilst  afar 

Dim-seen,  but  still  a  Hosror  in  the  Shade, 

Gloom  the  gaunt  shapes  of  mighty  brutes  of  Eld, 

The  world's  primeval  tenants  ;  all  things  droop 

In  slumber ;  even  the  sluggish  River's  flow 

Sounds  like  the  dying  surges  of  the  sea 

To  ears  far  inland,  or  the  feeblest  sigh 

Of  winds  that  faint  on  lofty  mountain-tops. 

This  is  the  realm — "Oblivion" — this  the  stream 

Which  mortals  have  called-—"  LarBB*" 
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PR08PB0TS   OF  IFALT — ^ITALIAN    UBSRAUSM. 


[The  words  Freedom,  Independence,  Revolution,  dec— time  honored  words  in 
our  American  vocabulary — imply  amongst  us  rery  different  ideas,  from  what  they 
do  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Middle  and  Southern  Europe.  With  as  they  have 
an  honest  legitimate  sense,  of  whicAi  there  seems  to  exist  little  or  no  coneeptioa 
across  the  Atlantic.  Heaoe,  in  the  following  article,  wherever  the  writer  uses  the 
words  <^  Liberal*  Revolutionist,'*  and  the  like,  it  was  his  intention  to  disapprove 
and  condemn,  not  the  genuine  American  sense  that  underlies  these  words,  but  the 
false  meaning  put  on  them  abroad.] 


Italy,  the  olasMo  land  of  literatare 
and  of  art,  the  country  of  Cicero 
and  Virgil,  of  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Canova, 
and  a  host  of  other  immortal  namea, 
unrivaled  elsewhere  in  worth  or 
number — must  always  be  a  fisvorite 
centre  ofpilgri mage  for  the  civilized 
world.  Its  memories  alone  would 
suffioe  to  draw  towards  it  the  foot- 
steps of  the  learned  student ;  but 
besides  these  it  has  more  substan- 
tial glories  to  repay  the  pilgrim's 
toil.  The  sight  of  its  Vatican  alone 
— the  lofty  temple,  and  the  innn- 
merable  treasures  of  art  and  science 
fathered  beneath  its  shadow— would 
be  worth  a  journey  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth. 

And  Italy  ie  visited,  examined 
and  described  by  countiees  tourists. 
But,  while  her  monuments,  temples, 
religious  pageants  .and  works  of 
art  are  carefully  noted,  and  faith- 
fully treasured  up  in  the  memorv 
or  accurately  recorded  in  the  Book 
of  Travels,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
much  more,  which  is  not  exactiy  a 
subject  for  mere  material  vision,  is 
either  overlooked  or  misunderstood, 
and  oonsequentiy  misrepresented. 
The  outward  relics  of  her  greatness, 
the  cold,  lifeless  members  of  this 
^  Niobe  among  nations'*  seem  too 
often  to  absorb  the  traveler's  whole 
attention — whilst  all  that  is  below 
the  surface,  her  inner  life,  the  pul- 
sations of  her  heart,  her  hopes,  en- 


ergies and  prospects  either  totally 
escape  his  vision,  or  are,  as  too 
frequentiy  happens,  seen  through  a 
false  medium.  Hence  utterly  er- 
roneous impressions  are  palmed  ofi^ 
very  often  quite  innocently,  as  the 
result  of  actual  observation.  The 
devout  Catholic  visits  tiie  centre 
and  chief  seat  of  his  religion  ;  and, 
in  his  reyerenoe  for  its  majestic 
hierarchy  and  consecrated  shrines, 
foi^ets — it  may  be,  dislikes — to 
note  the  fiiults  and  shortcomings 
that  exist  in  the  political  or  eco- 
nomical systems  of  Italy.  The  zeal- 
ous Protestant  treads  with  cautions 
footsteps  the  soil  which  he  has  bera 
taught  to  consider  the  head-quarten 
of  religious  error ;  and  in  deciding 
on  her  people  and  institutions,  too 
often  takes  for  the  standard  of  his 
judgment,  that  *'  nothing  good  can 
come  out  of  Nazareth,"  that  is,  out 
of  the  "  Babylon  of  the  New  Law." 
The  new-world  republican,  the 
progressive  philosopher,  the  utili- 
tarian, visit  her  borders,  and  natur- 
ally find  litUe  to  admire  in  a  coun- 
try, where  child-like  peoples  repose 
tranquilly  under  the  snadow  of  miki 
despotisms,  and  prize*the  cnltore  of 
art  and  science,  or  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ments of  social  life,  &r  above  the 
ri^ht  of  suffrage,  the  wonderful  ap- 
pliances of  steam-machinery,  the 
mysteries  of  speculation,  stock-joh 
bing  and  other  branches  of  the  sub- 
lime art  of  making  the  most  money 
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with  the  least  trouble.  What  won- 
der, then,  that  Italy  should  be  so 
often  and  so  greatly  misunderstood 
and  misrepresented,  when  so  many 
of  her  visitors  judge  her  under  the 
influence  of  self-interest  or  precon- 
ceived hostile  theories  ?  That  with 
all  these  disadvantages  she  should 
yet  retain  such  a  host  of  friends  and 
admirers  beyond  her  limits,  is  the 
best  proof  of  that  **  fatal  dower  of 
beauty,**  which,  as  her  children  com- 
plain, enchants  alike  friend  and  foe, 
rivets  the  gaze  of  the  admiring  pil- 
grim and  invites  the  grasp  of  the 
greedy  spoiler. 

We  propose  to  examine  not  all 
but  only  a  few  of  the  misconcep- 
tions that  exist  among  us  regard- 
ing Italy  and  her  people ;  and,  as 
in  duty  bound,  we  shall  commence 
with  one  which,  as  will  appear 
hereafter,  may  concern  somewhat 
our  citizens  of  the  South,  and  is, 
therefore,  eminently  worthy  of  be- 
ing discussed  in  a  Southern  period- 
led. 

ITAUAN   LIBERALISM. 

Its  strength^  character  and  aims. 
»-It  is  frequently  stated  and  pretty 
generally  believed,  that  there  is  in 
Italy  a  large  party  of  men  sighing 
for  the  liberty  of  their  country  from 
foreign  dominion,  and  wishmg  to 
see  the  present  absolute  govern- 
ments replaced  by  free  institutions 
like  our  own,  or  by  constitutional 
sovereignties  like  that  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  further  supposed  that 
these  men,  though  hitherto  unsuc- 
cessful, labour  for  that  end  with  a 
singleness  of  purpose,  a  disinterest- 
ed zeal  and  lofty  devotion  that  place 
them  on  a  level  with  the  heroes  of 
our  own  Revolution.  The  very 
peasantry  and  lowest  classes  are 
represented  as  having  caught  the 
infection,  as  mingling  with  the 
daily  sweat  of  their  brow  silent 
tears  over  the  wrongs  of  their  dear 
Italy,  or  flying  to  foreign  lands  from 


a  tyranny,  the  pressure  of  which 
has  become  insupportable.  Mean- 
while, it  is  stated,  the  tyrants  of  the 
Peninsula  with  one  accord  are  en- 
deavouring to  crush  out  this  spirit 
with  fire  and  sword,  smothering 
freedom  of  thought  in  prison  or 
sla3ang  it  on  the  block,  striving  to 
demoralize  their  people  by  igno- 
rance, priestcraft,  dec,  and  thus 
make  them  willing  slaves.  But  they 
cannot  succeed,  it  seems ;  and  we 
are  told  in  a  confidential  whisper 
that  notwithstanding  the  wholesale 
slaughter  and  banishment,  there 
are  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
noble  hearts  yet  remaining,  who 
await  impatiently  the  favourable 
moment  of  overthrowing  their  ty- 
rants, and  proclaiming  to  the  world 
a  new,  undivided  Italian  nation* 

AUTT. 

If  these  things  were  really  so,  we 
as  a  free  people,  and  remem^ring 
the  hard  struggle  by  which  ^men- 
ca  won  her  birthright,  should  in 
justice  give  them  the  full  benefit  of 
our  sympathies  and  beet  wishes  for 
their  success.  And  a  generous  peo- 
ple, that  instinctively  hates  oppres- 
sion, and  duly  appreciates  the  value 
of  civil  liberty,  might  be  excused 
even  for  some  degree  of  overhasty 
credulity,  in  listening  to  the  clamor- 
ous outcries  of  men,  who  profess 
themselves  victims  of  tyranny.— 
But  when  they,  or  their  friends, 
go  farther,  and  besides  our  sympa- 
thies and  gopd  wishes,  demand,  as 
a  matter  of  propriety  and  justice, 
our  active  exertions  on  their  behalf, 
prudence,  justice  and  self-respect, 
require  of  us  to  examine  seriously 
the  truth  of  their  assertions,  the 
nncerity  of  their  professions  and  the 
justice  of  their  final  aims.  Upon 
examination,  it  will  be  probably 
found  that  the  character  and  pur- 
poses of  Italian  Liberalism,  as  re- 
presented to  us,  come  only  from  its 
friends  or  interested  patrons;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  picture  is  sua- 
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picious,  inasmuch  as,  literally  speak- 
ing, in  this  instance  the  "lion's 
share"  of  the  painting  has  been 
done  by  the  lion  himself. 

Before  we  go  farther,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  say  a  few  words  about 
an  expression  frequently  used,  and 
like  many  other  pompous  phrases, 
little  understood  by  those  who  use  it 
most  We  mean  Italian  nationality. 
There  is  not,  never  was,  probably 
never  will  be,  any  real  idea  corres- 
ponding to  these  words.  In  the 
days  of  Roman  greatness,  it  was 
not  Italy,  but  Rome,  the  **  Senatus 
Popul  usque  Roman  us,"  that  ruled 
the  world.  The  very  name  of  Ital- 
ian did  not,  strictly  speaking,  be- 
long to  a  territory  larger  than  the 
present  States  of  the  Church.  The 
people  of  what  is  now  called  Italy 
were  as  much  their  subjects,  as  the 
remote  nations,  whom  they  had 
conquered  in  the  east.  The  "  king- 
ly people"  looked  down  with  the 
same  proud  coutempt  on  the  Lig- 
ures,  Boii,  and  Insubres  collective- 
ly, as  on  the  Gets«  or  Cimbri.  The 
dignitv  of  Roman  citizens  belonged 
to  individuals,  and  in  a  limited  way 
to  single  towns  or  boroughs  in 
Northern  and  Southern  Italy,  just 
as  happened  in  Spain,  Gaul,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Syria ;  but  not  to  the 
people  in  general.  Everyone  knows 
what  a  fierce,  protracted  struggle  it 
cost  the  "  Italic"  cities  to  gain  the 
privilege.  Nor  was  it  till  the  days 
when  Rome,  having  reached  the 
height  of  her  greatness,  began  to 
decline,  that  some  nations  of  the 
Peninsula  (the  part  for  example  that 
is  now  Lombardy)  were  admitted 
to  share  this  honour.  But  if  Italy 
thus  became  one,  it  was  an  aggre- 
gate of  nationalities,  rather  than 
one  nation.  After  the  downfall  of 
Rome  and  the  barbarian  invasion, 
out  of  which  (by  the  blending  of 
the  old  Christian  and  new  Teutonic 
element)  grew  modern  civilization, 
Italy  has  never  enjoyed  anything 


like  political  or  national  union.  If 
any  one  suppose  that  the  fiisioii 
which  has  since  been  going  on  for 
ages,  has  gradually  brought  about 
this  unity,  he  is  mistaken.  Unity 
of  language  and  general  similarity 
of  manners,  with  geographical  pos- 
tion,  are  potent  elements  in  the 
formation  of  a  nationality,  but  not 
the  only  ones.  Besides,  political 
union  is  impossible  amongst  men 
who  for  ages  have  been  divided  by 
deadly  intestine  feuds,  who  could 
not,  as  Dante  says,  live  between  the 
same  walls  without  devouring  each 
other,  *  and  whom  even  now  a  small 
rivulet  or  other,  even  imaginary 
boundary-line  fires  with  mutual  ha- 
tred. But  for  argument  sake,  we 
will  admit  as  true  the  figment  of 
Italian  nationality. 

We  do  not  pretend  here  to  dis- 
cuss the  question:  ought  Italy 
be  free  and  independent;  oi^t 
she  be  uncontrolled  by  foreign  do- 
minion and  possess  more  perfect 
forms  of  government  than  she  now 
has  ?  All  civilized  nations  have  an 
abstract  right  to  autonomy ;  hot 
which  may  be  lost  in  various  ways,  as 
by  voluntary  cession, or  forfeited  by 
sheer  incapacity  to  govern  them- 
selves. In  the  same  way,  the  ab- 
stract right  to  a  more  perfect  form 
of  government  may  be  lost  by  vol- 
untary acquiescence  in  a  less  per- 
fect form  ;  or  by  radical  inability 
to  attain  the  more  perfect*  Tlie 
only  part  of  Italy  that  is  under  the 
"  stranger"  is  the  Lombardo-Vene- 
tian  kingdom,  which  owns  the  sway 
of  the  Austrian  Emperor.*  Until  it 
be  proved  that  he  can  be  replaced  by 
a  more  acceptable  domestic  ruler, 
or  that  the  people  there  are  desirous 
and  capable  of  governing  them- 
selves, it  is  useless  to  investigate, 
whether  he  have  other  rights  be- 
yond those  of  prescription  and  pos- 
session. The  only  sovereign  in  all 
Italy,  who  could  for  a  moment  be 
thought  of  as  his  successor  in  the 
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sovereignty  of  Lombardy,  is  the 
king  of  Sardinia.  But  the  Repub- 
lican party  would  oppose  the  meas- 
ure with  all  their  influence ;  the 
other  large  States  of  the  Peninsula 
would  never  submit  to  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  preponderating  pow- 
er, which  must  necessarily  be  the 
arbiter  of  Italy ;  and,  we  verily  be- 
lieve, the  very  peasantry  would  be 
subjected  only  by  force  to  the  rule 
of  a  sovereign,  whose  "  Array  of 
Liberation**  they  wished  to  repel  by 
arms  in  1848. 

The  whole  question,  then,  resolves 
itself  into  this :  Are  the  people  of 
Italy  desirous,  are  they  capable  of 
self-government?  The  answer,  we 
fear,  must  be  a  decided  negative,  if 
the  matter  be  impartially  exam- 
ined. 

The  people,  collectively,  we  are 
confident,  do  not  desire  a  chansre  of 
government,  that  would  result  in 
free  institutions.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  amongst  her  youth,  a  few 
who  have  drawn  confused  notions 
of  liberty,  glory,  love  of  country 
from  Pagan  sources,  who  know  lit- 
tle of  history  and  less  of  practical 
life;  whose  imagination  dwells 
habitually  amid  the  classic  scenes 
of  twenty  centuries  ago :  who  flat- 
ter themselves  and  others,  that,  be- 
cause Italy  once  produced  such  men 
as  Brutus,  Cato,  Fabius,  the  Scipios, 
Marcellus,  Regulus,  <fec.,  the  race  of 
such  heroes  yet  lives  on  her  soil,  or 
would  start  into  life  at  the  mere 
breath  of  popular  desire.  Fond 
enthusiasts !  they  forget  not  only 
what  their  own  Metastasio  tells 
them: 

Ogni  eta  feoonda 
Di  Regoli  non  h : 

but  they  forget  likewise  the  testi- 
mony of  those  classic  authors, 
whence  their  patriotism  has  derived 
its  chief  inspiration.  Does  not  their 
united  voice  assure  us,  that  the  race 
of  heroes  degenerated  and  died  out 


with  the  degeneracy  and  death  of  so- 
cial and  political  virtue :  and  in 
Rome  in  particular,  singularly 
enough,  almost  on  the  eve  of  its 
brightest  literary  period,  the  Augus- 
tan age?  Has  the  moral  soil,  ne- 
cessary for  such  growth,  been  re- 
newed in  the  Italy  of  our  day  ? 
The  extinction  of  the  heroic  race  in 
the  old  commonwealths  was  the 
prelude  of  their  downfall ;  but  as 
the  world  must  always  have  heroes 
of  some  sort,  the  sham  succeeded 
the  reality  ;  and  into  the  honoured 
seat  of  the  old  heroes  crept  new, 
cunning,  cruel,  garrulous,  selfish 
men,  in  whom  not  a  few  pretend  to 
discover  a  strong  type  of  our  mod- 
ern "  patriots." 

'  The  Italian  youths,  of  whom  we 
speak,  innocent  themselves  and  un- 
suspecting, and  governed  by  honour- 
able motives,  are  simple  enough  to 
believe  the  same  of  oth'^rs.  Hence, 
they  MH  an  easy  prey  to  the  artful 
demagogues,  who  go  about  secretly 
enrolhng  partisans.  And  whenever 
the  worst  happens,  it  is  they  inva- 
riably, and  not  their  wily  seducera 
who  fall  into  the  hands  of  justice, 
or  perish  in  the  mad  attempt  to 
secure  freedom  by  hasty,  ill-armed 
insurrection. 

The  sympathy  that  we  must  feel 
for  an  enthusiasm,  which,  however 
misguided,  is  based  on  motives  that 
entitle  it  to  our  respect,  must  excite 
in  every  breast  the  strongest  feel- 
ings of  compassion  for  these  de- 
luded young  men.  It  surely  must 
increase  ourdetestationof  the  heart- 
IcES  plotters,  who  profit  by  their 
youth,  inexperience,  and  generous, 
confiding  nature,  to  involve  them 
in  schemes  of  crime  and  bloodshed, 
and  then  abandon  them  to  their 
fate. 

There  are  others,  likewise,  who 
long  for  a  change  of  government, 
but  from  far  different  motives. — 
Professional  men,  who  from  indo- 
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leoce  or  incapacity  have  failed  in 
their  career;  petty  nobles  whom 
their  own  or  tneir  parents'  profli- 
gacy has  reduced  almost  to  beg- 
gary ;  office-seekers,  disappointed  m 
their  hope  of  comfortable  idleness, 
and  driven  to  the  hateful  alterna- 
tive of  honest  labour  or  starvation  ; 
some  restless,  turbulent  spirits,  pin- 
ing away  under  the  inaction,  to 
which  they  are  confined  in  well- 
regulated  governments — such  are 
the  principal  materials  of  which 
the  revolutionism  that  thinks  and 
plots  in  Italy  is  composed.  When 
the  hour  comes  for  striking  a  blow, 
they  will,  of  course,  never  lack 
friends  to  act  with  them,  in  the 
lowest  class  of  society. 

''La  turba  vil,  che  peggiorar  noa  puote," 

the  base  herd  whose  thoughts  do 
not  extend  beyond  the  gratifica- 
tion of  to-day's  appetite,  and  to 
whom  every  civil  commotion  gives 
the  hope  or  at  least  the  chance  of 
bettering  a  condition,  which  could 
not  be  worse.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
likewise,  several  men  of  honest,  or 
at  least  of  not  blamable  intentions, 
to  be  found  scattered  through  the 
ranks  of  Italian  Liberalism  ;  but 
unfortunately  it  happens  that  they 
have  no  guiding  or  controlling 
power,  they  are  merely  used  as 
tools,  and  too  often  made  scape- 
goats and  victims  by  the  master- 
minds that  direct  the  movement 

As  a  proof  that  the  Italian  peo- 
ple, in  general,  are  indififerent  to  free 
government,  we  need  only  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  the 
changes  of  '48  and  '49,  the  mass  of 
the  people  had  to  be  coerced  into  the 
new  system  by  the  same,  or  rather 
by  a  far  less  gentle  process  than 
that,  whereby  &ey  were  kept  under 
subjection  in  the  old.  The  loyalty 
once  enforced  (as  it  is  alleged)  by 
standing  armies  and  iron-hearted 
tribunals,  may  have  been  hollow ; 


but  assuredly  the  submimon  to  a 
state  of  things  which  needed  ra- 
pine, confiscation,  forced  loans,^  as- 
sassination, and  systematic  terror- 
ism, for  its  support,  could  not  have 
been  very  cordial.  But  it  will  be 
said,  *^Look  at  the  many  popular 
demonstrations,  in  which  tLe  people 
turned  out  en  masse  to  give  expres- 
sion to  their  willl  Look  at  the 
siege  of  Rome,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants fought  like  lions  in  defense 
of  their  liberties  1"  Popular  dem- 
onstrations never  oocur  but  in 
large  cities;  and  these  contain  al- 
ways a  crowd  of  idlers  and  vaga* 
bonds,  who,  for  so  much  an  boor, 
will  cheerfully  agree  to  parade  and 
shout  as  representatives  of  the  sov- 
ereign people.  In  Rome,  for  ex- 
ample, the  way  of  getting  them 
up  was  no  secret  Ciceroacchio 
would  cM  together  a  crowd  of  car- 
ters, coal-heavers,  ^c,  and  ofifer  them 
a  paul  (ten  cents^  a  piece  and  wine 
without  stint,  if  tney  would  fall  into 
ranks  and  parade  the  princind 
streets.  The  watchword  was  oit- 
tributed  among  the  leaders,  and  as 
they  marched  under  the  windows  of 
conservative  statesmen  or  religiocB 
houses,  the  motley  rabble  would 
show  its  enlightened  appreciation 
of  the  responsibility  it  bore,  by 
catching  up,  as  best  it  conld, 
the  war-cry  and  lustily  roaring, 
^  Vogliamo  la  Costipaidone  1  Viva 
la  moglie  di  Ganganelli,^  &c  And 
next  morning,  Li^rai  organs  would 
pompously  narrate  how,  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  a  most  imposing  demon- 
stration of  the  people  had  taken 
place;  how,  without  tumult,  but 
with  calm,  dignified  attitude,  wor- 
thy of  the  old  Romans,  they  had 
given  expression  to  the  universal 
desire  to  have  a  constitution^  get 
rid  of  tiie  Jesuits,  <kc  In  the  me- 
tropolis of  our  State,  we  are  ashamed 
to  say  it,  ten  years  have  not  passed 
since  a  practical  opportuni^  was 
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given  08  of  jadgtngthe  elements  and 
valae  of  popular  demonstrations.^ 
As  r^ards  the  boasted  defense 
of  Rome,  it  a  was  fool-hardy  enter- 
prise, warranted  by  no  laws  of  strat- 
6^,  and  repugnant  to  all  dictates 
of  humanity.  It  was  an  unexam- 
pled instance  of  a  foreign  horde 
•  holding  a  city  against  its  legitimate 
sovereign,  in  deflAOce  of  the  great 
mass  of  its  inhabitants.  This  is 
affirmed  with  one  voice  by  all  the 
conservative  historians  of  that  strug- 
gle; it  is  confessed  too,  quite  re- 
luctantly, by  those  of  the  other 
side.  We  will  only  quote  two  wit- 
nesses, both  writing  from  Italy,  and 
one  an  eye-witness,  both  intensely 
Bed  Republican.'^  They  sufficiently 
indicate  the  little  share  taken  by 
the  Romans  in  defense  of  their 
city. 

iBnt  it  may  be  asked,  how  is  it 
possible  that  a  small  minoritv  could 
coerce  the  immense  majority  into 
acquiescence?  A  fact  may  be  as 
inexplicable  as  it  is  true.  We 
thought  once,  as  manv  did  p6rha])s, 
that  the  solution  mignt  be  found  in 
the  imbecility  of  the  Italian  char- 
acter. But  in  this  we  wronged  that 
noble  people.  Domestic  events 
may  have  contributed  to  open  our 
eyes.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
several  of  our  lar^e  cities  (we  need 
only  instance  Baltimore  and  New 
Orleans)  have  fallen  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  small  faction,  not  only 
unacceptable,  but  positively  odious 
to  the  majority.  In  some  places 
they  yet  hold  sway.  How  did  they 
secure  it  and  retain  it  till  now? 
By  the  same  arts  which  Italian  lib- 
eralism brought  into  play.  The 
majority  have  been  overawed  by  a 
timely  series  of  assassinations,  open 
murders,  street  tumults,  intimida- 
tion at  the  polls,  the  high  handed 
perversion  of  all  justice  in  police 
and  city  courts — ^in  a  word,  by  sys- 
tematic terrorism.     If  American 


citizens,  trained  by  education  to 
concertidd  political  action,  can  be 
found  unwilling  or  powerless  to 
maintmn  their  rights,  and  shake  ofif 
the  tyranny  of  a  bold,  factious  mi- 
nority, let  no  one  blame  the  people 
of  Italy,  who  have  had  no  political 
education,  no  training  in  self-reli- 
ance and  independent  feeling,  be- 
cause they  succumbed  helplessly 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  few. 

But  granting  that  the  Italians,  or 
a  majority  of  them,  are  desirous  of 
free  institutions,  the  next  question 
that  arises  is,  are  they  capable  of 
self-government  The  answer  may 
seem  harsh  and  cruel,  but  if  tae 
truth  must  be  told,  they  are  not. 
Not  that  we  consider  the  Italians 
inferior  in  any  way  as  regards 
honor,  intelligence,  or  self-restraint, 
(three  essential  requisites  for  repub- 
licanism,) to  the  Americans,  or  to 
any  other  people.  But  training 
and  edimtion  are  as  necessary  for 
political  freedom  as  the  drill  for 
military  science.  And,  unfortu- 
nately, the  Italians  have  no  teach- 
ers, or,  what  is  worse,  positively 
bad    ones,   mere    pretenders   and 

auacks.  The  leaders  have  ever  in 
leir  mouths  the  sacred  names  of 
liberty  and  independence,  but  what 
idea  do  they  attach  thereto?  It 
means  with  them  merely  the  break- 
ing down  of  constituted  authority, 
and  the  substitution,  in  its  stead,  of 
government  by  a  political  club— a 
triumvirate,  or  a  dictator.  Of  the 
great  principle  of  true  republican- 
ism, that  people  least  governed  are 
governed  the  best,  they  have  not 
the  faintest  idea.  To  take  the  Ro- 
man Republic  as  an  instance,  there 
were  more  laws  (or,  as  they  were 
very  properly  called  decrees^  the 
very  name  designating  their  arbi- 
trary character,)  passed  during  the 
few  months  of  its  existence,  than 
were  passed  in  as  many  years  by 
the  former  government.    The  in- 
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violabilitj  of  personal  freedom  has 
Dever  entered  their  minds  even  in  a 
dream.  Yet  personal  freedom,  that 
owns  no  restraint  but  established 
law,  is  the  very  first  element  of  free 
government,  and  where  it  is  want- 
ing, the  despotism  of  an  hereditary 
sovereign,  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  despotism  of  mobs  and  dema- 
gogues.® Of  the  g»eat  doctrine  of 
inalienable  rights  on  the  part  of 
corporations,  municipalities,  con- 
federated States — of  whai,  indeed, 
is  the  chief  safeguard  of  common- 
wealths, whether  single  or  confed- 
erate, they  are  utterly  ignorant 
Their  only  idea  is  centrtuization, 
the  assumption  and  use  of  absolute 
power  over  all  persons,  properties, 
institutions,  vested  rights,  <feo.,  by 
the  government  that  sits  pro  tern,  in 
the  capital.  To  give  an  example  of 
this  usurpation  of  power,  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  that  for  agee 
have  belonged  to  Savoy,  as  the  he- 
reditary estate  of  the  monarchy,  and 
were  always  respected  by  former 
absolute  sovereigns,  have  been  ruth- 
lessly swept  away  by  the  present 
liberal  government  of  Sardinia; 
and  all  who  dared  grumble  at  this 
wholesale  abolition  of  vested  rights, 
were  silenced  by  fine  and  impnson- 
ment.  We  can  scarcely  blame  the 
Italians,  however ;  they  but  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  liberal 
neighbors.  Twelve  years  ago,  the 
Swiss  Diet,  or  Congress,  actually 
levied  war  upon  two  or  three  States 
of  the  Confederacy,  and,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  compelled 
them  to  obey  the  Federal  man- 
dates. And  what  were  these  ?  To 
expel  certain  professors  from  their 
colleges  who  were  unacceptable  to 
the  majority!  And  the  greater 
part  of  our  people  applaud^  this 
iniquitous  tyranny  as  a  triumph  of 
liberty!  In  vain  did  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Malan,  a  distinguished  Calvinist 
divine,  warn  the  Protestant  world, 


that  this  was  no  religious  trimtt|^ 
but  the  victory  of  irreligion  and 
atheism  over  Christianity.  In  vain 
did  one^  of  our  leading  Saath- 
em  papers,  in  a  series  of  able  arti- 
cles, warn  its  readers  that  their 
sympathies  had  been  led  astray; 
that  the  case  of  Lucerne,  Uri,  and 
Unterwald,  was  analagoos  to  that 
of  South  Carottsa  and  her  sister 
States  against  federal  a^ressioiL 
The  warning  was  unheeded.  Re- 
ligious men  and  Southern  men,  too, 
(the  majority,  we  fear,)  sided  with 
the  victors  and  approved  thdr 
course.  As  if  wrong  could  be  right, 
when  inflicted  upon  unpopular  meo ; 
or  States*  rights  be  violated  witli 
impunity,  when  it  is  a  question  odIj 
of  Priests  aifd  Jesuits!  What  would 
South  Carolina^say  were  Congren 
to  demand  the  expulsion  from  her 
college  of  its  President  because  of 
his  religion  or  his  ministry.  She 
would  3ied  the  last  drop  of  her 
blood  before  yielding  to  such  un- 
warrantable usurpation. 

Of  liberty  of  speech,  their  uni- 
form idea  seems  to  be  license  ibr 
themselves,  and  silence  for  all  oth- 
ers. In  Sardinia,  aDti-miftisteritl 
editors  are  only  visited  with  fine 
and  imprisonment ;  in  other  plices, 
during  the  reign  of  "freedom," 
they  used  to  be  assassinated ! 

Of  their  religion,  the  less  said 
the  better.  In  this  respect,  they 
are  truly  free,  having  emandpatea 
themselves  from  all  trammeb  of 
Christianity.  They  connive  at,  for 
they  dare  not  openly  re-echo  the 
foreign  clamour  that  Ihe  Bible  is  s 
prohibited  book  in  Italy.  *  ®  They 
would  make  the  world  believe  that 
they  desire  its  unlimited  circola- 
tion  for  the  good  of  Italy,  while 
they  disbelieve  and  deride  its  con- 
tents. Guerrazzi,  the  ex-dictator  of 
Tuscany,  in  a  book  which  has  been 
recommended  to  the  American  pub- 
lic by  the  secular  and   reli^oos 
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press,  expresses  his  disbelief  in  cer- 
tain dogmas  taught  by  Scripture.' ' 
Bianchi-Giovini  indulges  his  ha- 
tred against  the  New  Testament, 
and  turns  the  Bvangelists  into  ridi- 
cule— and  that  with  impunity  in  a 
city  (Turing  where,  within  the  last 
year,  a  rehgious  paper  has  been 
heavily  mulcted  for  having  dared 
^  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 
constitution  I**  lUttini,  in  his  fa- 
mous letter  to  Pius  IX,  tells  him 
plainly  that  ''  Catholicity  is  dead, 
and  that  Protestantism  has  per- 
ished in  anarchy :"  in  other  words, 
that  Christ's  religion,  contrary  to  His 
divine  promise,  is  hopelessly  extinct 
But  in  this  they  only  imitate  their 
neighbors;  for  Liberalism, in  its  im- 
piety, is  one  all  over  Europe.  Eu- 
gene Sue  and  M.  Qtenet,  (the  great 
champion  of  the  French  Univer- 
sity,) wrote  lately  public  letters,  ex- 
horting their  Liberal  countrymen 
to  renounce  their  religion  and  be- 
come Protestants,  pro  tempore^  by 
way  of  preparing  the  advent  of 
that  glorious  day  when  the  whole 
Christian  superstition  shall  be  over- 
thrown. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Protestants  of  France  and  of  Ger- 
many (on  the  border  of  which  these 
letters  were  written)  have  not  over- 
looked, and  will  not  readily  forget  the 
insult  hurled  at  their  creed  by  these 
infidels.  It  is  only  the  other  dav 
that  Proudhon  expressed  his  wish 
to  press  Satan  to  his  bosom,  and 
devote  his  pen  to  his  service ;  but 
in  this  he  had  been  anticipated  by 
the  Journal  de  Liege,  the  organ  of 
M.  Frere,  *^  wSich  not  long  ago 
undertook  to  make  an  elaborate 
apology  of  the '/serpent  mentioned 
in  Genesis,  in  order  to  vindicate 
him  from  the  calumnies  of  the 
Bibler 

O  stultas  homfnum  roentes !  o  peotora 
coeca! 

It  is  only  a  few  hours  ago  that 

we  read  in  a  leading  paper  of  one 


of  our  most  respectable  religious 
denominations,  rthe  Philadelphia 
Presbyterian  of  July  10th,)  under 
the  heading  of  Belgian  Corres- 
pondence, tiie  following  words  : 
*'The  Liberals  (here)  attack  morals 
and  Bible  truths  in  the  most  dread- 
ful manner.  They  are  not  content 
to  deny  Divine  Revelation  and  the 
Godhead  of  Christ,  but  they  make 
a  mockery  of  the  most  sacred 
things,  &c."  Of  two  famous  Lib- 
eral partisans  of  the  Swiss  Federal 
tyranny,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
one  was  wont  to  say,  that  ^  mankind 
never  will  be  happy  till  the  hated 
name  of  Virtub  be  blotted  out 
from  the  hoe  of.  the  earth  f  the 
other,  rivaling  in  his  phrenzy  the 
lost  spirits  of  the  abyss,  used  to 
say,  tnat  ^man  never  would  re- 
cover his  native  dignity  until  he 
had  succeeded  in  making  God  his 
personal  enemy  1"  But  enough  of 
these  horrid  blasphemies. 

We  should  have  much  more  to 
say  regarding  other  characteristics 
of  these  leaders,  their  obliquity  of 
moral  principle,  their  odious  doc- 
trine of  assassination  for  political 
purposes,  their  oath-bound  subjeo* 
tion  to  a  secret,  irresponsible  pow- 
er, <&;c.,  any  one  of  which  would 
unfit  them  for  guiding  any  great  or 
good  undertaking.  But  our  space 
IS  limited.  Tet  there  is  one  pe- 
culiarity of  theirs,  the  mention 
of  which  could  not  in  iustice 
here  be  omitted.  For  it  is  one 
which  Southern  men  should  know 
and  bear  in  mind.  The  Liberals  of 
Italy  and  continental  Europe  are  to  a 
man,  philanthropists,  or  "friends  of 
humanity"  by  profession.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  they  are  fanati- 
cal NegrophileSy  Abolitionists  of  as 
deep  a  dye  as  their  friend  and  pan- 
egyrist, Horace  Greely,  or  any  other 
of  our  northern  fanatics.  But  it 
may  be  said  that  they  share  an 
error  common  to  all  Europe.    Far 
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from  it.  They  are  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  quiet,  innocent  de- 
lusion on  this  point  which  prevails 
in  conservative  Europe.  They  are 
not  content  to  sit  down  and  weep, 
like  good,  tender-hearted  men,  *' 
over  the  woes  of  the  black  race. 
They  tell  us  boldly  that  they  in- 
tend to  act,  that  it  is  their  duty,  in 
virtue  of  **  the  solidarity  of  peoples,*' 
to  make  all  men  free.  As  soon  as 
thev  gain  their  own  freedom,  they 
will  offer  their  aid  for  the  establish- 
ment of  freedom  in  America.  Ital- 
ian Liberals  and  American  Aboli- 
tionists, form  but  one  army,  fight- 
ing under  the  same  banner  in  the 
same  cause.  List  we  be  suspected 
of  exaggeration,  we  give  the  words 
of  Mazziniy  the  high-priest  of  Ital- 
ian Liberalism.  They  are  con- 
tained in  a  letter  written  by  him  to 
Mr.  Fredrick  Crowe,  an  English 
*^  philanthropist,*'  who  was  about 
coming  to  New  York  to  attend  the 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of 
West  India  Emancipation  at  Flush- 
ing, Long  Island,  about  the  middle 
of  August,  1853.  The  letter  may 
be  found  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  New  York  Tribune^  of  the  day 
following.  We  give,  without  cor- 
recting its  English,  a  literal  extract 
from  this  rare  specimen  of  trans- 
Atlantic  impudence: 

"You  go  to  the  United  Stales;  yon 
will  see  Lucretia  Mott,  Garrison,  and 
others,  who,  like  them,  are  engaged  in 
the  noble  task  of  promoting  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  throughout  America. 
Will  you  shake  hands  with  them  for  me 
too,  and  tell  them  how  much  I  do  sym- 
pathize with  their  aim  and  efforts  ?  *  * 

'*  Let  them  think  that  the  cause  for 
which  we  struggle  and  bleed,  are  one 
eingle  cause,  not  only  in  principle,  but 
in  the  means  of  success.  Let  them, 
whenever  circumstances  allow,  lift  their 
voices  in  the  defense  of  oppressed  na- 
tions in  Europe,  and  help  them.  Our 
problem  must  have  a  universal  solution, 
or  it  win  have  none, 

"  We  are  the  sections,  the  regiments 
of  one  9rmy;  we  may  be  entrusted  by 
the  circumstances  under  which,  or  the 
land  in  which,  we  live,  with  distinct 


operations,  hut  the  same  banner  ought  to 
sj^read  over  us  ail,  and  we  ongtu,  6001 
time  to  time,  to  commune  on  ue  same 
ground. 

**  Tell  your  friends  these  things,  and 
remind  them  that  Europe,  once  free, 
would  not  leave  them  alone  in  thestrug 
gle.  Twenty-four  millions  of  emanci- 
pated Italians  would  be  twenty  four  mil- 
lions of  Abolitionists,  tendering  support 
to  their  American  brothers.** 

Is  it  possible  to  mistake  the 
meaning  of  this  language,  as  cool 
as  it  is  atrocious  t  Yet  a  Southern 
writer  has  lately  taken  pains  to 
teach  us,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  take 
active  steps  to  aid  in  emancipating 
these  twenty-four  millions  '^  of  a 
white  dominant  race  T  If  we  wish 
to  give  aid  and  countraance  to 
rampant  Abolitionism,  we  need  not 
go  beyond  the  Alps,  or  nnd^  the 
shadow  of  the  Appenines,  in  quest 
of  it  We  may  as  well  begin  at 
home. 

Much  more  remains,  but  we  must 
close.  If  in  aught  we  have  said, 
we  seem  to  have  disparaged  Italian 
character,  or  slighted  whatever 
there  is  of  just  and  honorable  in 
Italian  aspirations  after  more  p^- 
fect  institutions,  we  regret  it  It 
never  could  have  been  our  inten- 
tion to  speak  slightingly,  or  to  the 
detriment  of  a  people,  amongst 
whom  we  have  lived  long  and  hap- 
pily ;  of  a  country,  where  the  dear- 
est ties  of  our  life  have  been  formed ; 
ties  that  neither  distance  nor  time 
can  sever. 

To  every  Italian  who  sincerely 
loves  his  country,  and  desires  her 
welfare  and  freedom,  we  would  say, 
"Abjure  the  sword  and  fling  away 
the  hateful  dagj^er.  These  are  not 
the  arms  with  which  Liberty  is  won. 
Grime  but  stains  her  sacred  vesture, 
and  drives  her  hopelessly  away. — 
Whoever  gives  other  counsel,  thoi^ 
bespoke  with  the  voice  of  an  anra, 
is  a  messenger  not  from  God,  bat 
from  the  Evil  One."  Or,  as  a  Ge^ 
man.  poet  (himself  a  Conservative 
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liberal,  and  native  of  a  free  State,)  BHck  nach  Paris,  dat  dirs  rerkttndigt. 

ha.  more  happily  exprwsed  nearly  Jf-J^JrS^^^^^ISrdtl^r 

tne  same  idea :  Mit  blnt'ger  Makel  mag  entweihn, 

Drum  tbu  dein  Schw«rt  an  seinen  Ort,  Und  sfing  er  Engels  melodern— 

Wie  Petrus  that,  da  er  gesandtgt ;  I^er  iat  der  Welt,  nicht  Gottes  Streiter. 


Die  Freiheit  geht  nioht  aus  auf  Mord  .  [Okibel  Ode  to  Georg§  Herwegh, 

1.  £  1  *un  I'  altro  si  rode 

Di  quei  cheun  muro  ed  uoa  fossa  serra. — PuBO.  vi,  83. 

2.  When  we  speak  of  more  perfect  forms  of  goyemment,  we  speak  in  the  meta- 
physical sense.  Id  the  Abstract,  the  republican  form  of  government  is  the  most 
perfect;  in  Concrete,  that  is  roost  perfect  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  actual  wants  of 
a  people.  The  child  in  the  cradle,  the  boy  of  eighteen,  the  man  of  mature  years, 
all  Deed  to  begoremed  differently.  Would  it  not  be  the  height  of  folly  to  apply  to 
a  child  just  learning  to  lisp,  the  same  plan  of  government  which  we  use  with  the 
grave  staid  man  of  sixty,  on  the  poor  plea,  that  the  latter  is  more  perfect  in  the 
abstract  ? 

3.  Speaking  of  Austrian  rule  in  Italy,  we  cannot  but  express  our  surprise  at  the 
immense  diflerence  of  opinion  between  modern  Liberals  of  that  country,  and  one 
whom  tbev  claim  as  their  master  and  prototype»DAim.  With  them  Austrian 
sway  is  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner,  of  the  Barbarian,  to  be  tllken  off  at  every 
hazard.  But  in  the  pages  of  the  Divine  Poet,  the  Emperor  haAT  supreme  right  to 
lord  it  over  all  Italy,  and  the  very  Head  of  the  Christian  world  must  yield  him 
precedence  in  temporals.  He  thought  Caesar^s  presence  more  necessary  in  the 
'*^ garden  of  the  Empire,"  (Italy,)  and  especially  in  his  widowed,  lonely,  weeping 
Rome,  than  in  his  German  provinces.  He  alludes  with  fierce  delight  to  the 
calamities,  ^^Hearen's  just  judgments,"  which  befel  the  imperial  ancestry  of  Francis 
Joseph  for  not  having  interfered  to  crush  with  strong  arm  the  xxpubucam  TTRAMTt, 
that  desolated  Italy !    See  his  book  De  Monarehia^  and  his  Divina  Commtdia^ 

O  Alberto  Tedesco,  ch*  abbandoni 

Costei  ch'  h  fatta  fndomita  e  selvaggia, 

E  dovresti  inforcar  li  suoi  arcioni : 
Giusto  giudicio  dalle  stelle  caggia 

Sovra  U  tuo  sang^e,  e  sia  nuovo  eaperto 

Tal  che  '1  tuo  successor  temenza  n'  aggia, 
Ch^  avete  tn,  e*l  tuo  padre  sofferto. 

Per  capidigia  di  costi  distretti 

CheU  giardin  dello  impeno  sia  diserto ! 
a  •  a  a  a 

Vieni  a  veder  la  tua  RoBtA,  che  piagne 
Vedova,  sola,  e  di  e  notte  chiama, 
Cbsasb  mio,  perch^  non  m'  accompngne  % — ^Ptmo.  vi,  97. 

4.  Forced  loans  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  measure  with  the  **•  Deliverers" 
of  Italy;  and  the  very  name  is  suggestive  of  the  feeling,  with  which  the  people 
welcomed  its  ddiveranee.  When  the  "  tyrant"  of  Tuscany  was  driven  out,  (by 
"the  indignant  voice  of  his  whole  people  we  suppose)  the  first  thing  thought  of 
was  a  forced  loan  of  eleven  millions.  The  approach  of  an  Austrian  army,  a  few 
days  afler,  defeated  the  project,  and  compelled  the  Tuscans  (to  their  bitter  regret, 
no  doubt)  to  forego  this  spontaneous  exhibition  of  patriotism. 

5.  Vogliamo  la  eostituxione  ! 
Vira  la  BoOa  di  Ganganelli ! 

6.  We  allude  to  the  "  demonstration"  got  up  in  Charleston  against  one  of  our 
most  estimable  citizens  (now  no  more)  in  punishment  of  his  having  dared  to  en- 
tertain and  publish  opinions,  as  true  as  they  are  patriotic,  on  the  subject  of  Popu- 
lar Education. 

7.  Horace  Grkxlt,  in  his  Letters  from  Italy,  (1851,)  says :  "  Rome  would  not 
send  three  regiments  to  fight,  though  the  liberty  and  fate  of  Italv  were  at  stake." 
Of  the  Italian  Liberals  in  general,  he  says :  "There  were  gallant  spirits  who 
poured  out  their  blood  for  freedom  in  1848-9 ;  but  nins-tentkt  of  those  who  wished 
well  to  the  Liberal  cause  took  preciousgood  care  to  keep  their  carcasses  out  of  the 
reach  of  Austrian  or  French  bullets.  There  are  brave  and  noble  Italians :  but  the 
majority  are  neither  brave  nor  noble."  God  save  us  from  our  friends !  lie  adds : 
"  Even  in  Rome,  the  greater  part  of  the  actual  fighting  was  done  by  Italians,  in- 
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deed  (doubtful !  vet  let  it  past !)  but  refugees  from  Lombardy,  Tuscaoff  aud  other 
parts  of  Italy.  /  taish  the  fact  vf$rB  oth^rwiat;  but  there  can  be  no  use  ia  diagaU* 
ing  or  misstatiog  it." 

The  CouNTBSS  OssoLi  (Margaret  Fuller)  speaking  of  the  wounded  soldien, 
whom  she  used  to  visit  during  the  siege,  says :  **  Some  are  Germans,  some  Freach, 
many  Poles.  Indeed  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  true  that  there  were  comparatively  few 
Romans  amongst  them." — Letter  (o  R.  W.  Emerson,  in  "At  Home  and  Abroad," 
Boston,  1856,  p.  435. 

8.  One  or  two  facts  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  The  prelate  Franzooi  wis 
arrested,  and  without  trial  banished  by  the  Liberal  government  of  Sardinia  for  not 
administering  certain  religious  rites  to  a  dying  man,  whom  he  considered  impeni- 
tent. The  Canons  of  St.  Feters  in  Rome  were  heavily  fined,  not  by  a  tribonal 
(though  even  this  would  be  a  mockery  of  justice)  but  by  a  deer€eo(\he  Triumvirs 
for  holding  certain  services  in  the  Vatican  at  an  earlier  hoar  than  usual.  They 
had  previously  been. fined  for  refusing  to  sing  a  Te  Deum  in  honour  of  the  new 
republic  The  Prevost  of  Sinigoglia  fared  much  worse.  For  refusing  to  sing  the 
Te  Deum,  he  was  assassinated.  What  would  our  citizens  think,  i£  the  worthy 
Rector  of  St.  Michaels  were  fined  by  our  municipal  government,  or  even  by  oar 
chief  Executive,  or  still  worse  stabbed  in  the  back,  for  not  chanting  aTe  Deum  or 
other  Thanksgiving  service,  on  the  occasion  of  a  successful  election,  or  any  other 
victory  of  a  political  party? 

9.  The  Charleston  Mereurf^  a  consistent  champion  of  States  Rights,  and  oppo- 
nent of  centralizatttjD. 

10.  How  this  sttfement  could  ever  have  been  made  by  any  one  who  has 
been  in  Italy,  is  beyond  comprehension.  The  Latin  Bible  has  been  phnted 
in  Italy  oftener  than  any  other  book;  and  it  need  not  be  added  that  Italy, 
amongst  its  clergy  and  laity,  counts  more  Latin  readers  than  any  other  country  ia 
the  world.  Here  is  already  a  large  class  of  the  reading  population  supplied  with 
the  Holy  Book.  Let  any  traveler  who  wishes  to  see  if  they  have  Bibles  in  Italian, 
go  into  Aureli^s  at  Rome,  Le  Monnier*s  at  Florence,  Oianini's  at  Turin,  or  the 
respectable  bookstores  of  any  other  city,  and  he  will  find  them  in  abundance.  A 
friend,  who  sends  occasionally  to  Italy  for  fresh  supplies  of  light  reading,  potnteH 
out  to  us  a  few  days  since  on  a  loose  advertising  sheet — aye  on  the  very  fly-leaf  of 
a  novel !  a  list  of  Italian  Bibles  and  Testaments  for  sale,  partly  by  Gianini  e  Fiore 
of  Turin,  partly  by  Le  Monnier  of  Florence.  The  copies  advertised  areof  no  lessthsi 
NXMK  difi'erent  editions ;  of  which  two  have  beenprinted  in  Milan,  one  in  Voghera,oDe 
in  Turin,  and  the  remaining  five  in  that  very  Florence,  where  the  Bible  is  said  to 
be  a  contraband  article,  that  cannot  get  in  unless  by  smuggling !  Now,  the  ques- 
tion ib:  Do  Italian  booksellers  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  advertising  boob 
which  they  are  forbidden  to  sell  ?  Or  do  publishers  there  print  books,  which 
nobody  dare  buy?  Having  had  some  little  knowledge  of  the  craft  in  Italy,  we 
cannot  give  them  credit  for  such  disinterested  simplicity.  As  for  those  who  can- 
not read,  they  learn  the  more  important  parts  of  the  Bible  from  oral  tradition  and 

S reaching.  There  are  few  of  the  lower  classes  in  Italy,  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
istory  of  the  Fall,  the  Deluge,  Abraham's  calling  and  sacrifice,  the  sin  and  re- 
pentance of  David,  &c.,  in  the  Old,  and  the  sweet  Parables  of  our  Lord  in  the  New 
Testament.  And  these,  some  think,  it  may  be  not  unwisely,  are  more  profitable 
to  the  unlettered,  than  pursuing  St.  Paul  into  the  mysteries  of  Election,  or  diriag 
into  the  hidden  secrets  of  Apocalyptic  vision. 

11.  "I  do  not  know  whether  man  is  born  totally  depraved.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures say  so;  and  the  holy  doctors  of  the  Church  have  approved  it;  but  nsvertki- 
less^  I  cannot  ajirm  it  decisively?^ — Beatrice  Cemci,  p.  159.  , 

12.  Apropos  of  M.  Frere,  is  not  this  the  man  whom  some  of  our  religious  friends 
so  strongly  applauded,  and  over  whose  ministerial  triumph  some  months  ago  they 
wished  us  to  cry  Hosannas,  because  he  had  made  a  foray  on  pious  trust-funds,  or 
denounced  the  Jesuits  or  entitled  himself  in  some  similar  way  to  our  respect  ? 
Really  we  are,  some  of  us,  too  good  natured  and  confiding,  or  deserve  to  be  reckoned 
among  those. 

Ch'  ban  perduto  il  bene  dell*  intelletto, 
to  place  such  reliance  on  the  Patron  of  the  Devil's  Advocate. 
13.  Ayoc^i  ^roXudoxpuroi  av^p^^. 
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In  the  great  debate  of  *76,  when  the 
Declaration  '^as  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Congress,  Mr.  Adams  stood  pre- 
eminent above  his  fellows.  He  was,  as 
Mr.  Jefierson  says,  the  Colossus  of  the 
debate.  The  speech  has  not  been  pre- 
served, it  is  among  the  lost  things 
which  the  world  will  continue  to  regret. 
Mr.  Webster,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Adams'  funeral,  attempted  to  imagine 
and  embody  it.  But  the  great  day  was 
wanting,  the  birth  day  of  a  Nation,  the 
peril,  the  daring,  the  uncertain  present, 
the  sublime  possible  future,  and  we  may 
add,  the  fervid  spirit  of  the  sturdy  old 
leader  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  not 
possible  for  Mr.  Webster,  nor  is  it  for 
any  other  man,  to  reproduce  the  burning, 
passionate  words  that  rushed  out  from 
the  deep  heart  of  the  speaker  and  over- 
powered his  hearers. 

But  although  we  have  not  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Adams,  we  have  fragmentary  tra- 
ditions of  certain  passages — a  bone  from 
the  perished  mastodon — which  may  en- 
able us  to  form  some  conception  of  the 
whole.  With  the  voice  and  manner  of 
ancient  priest  or  prophet,  he  predicted 
the  future  glories  of  that  day,  that  4th  of 
July,  that  birth  day  of  the  great  Repub- 
lic, to  be  celebrated  through  all  ajges, 
among  all  people,  with  pomps  and  cere- 
monies, by  orator  and  poet,  until  time 
shall  be  no  more.  So  accordingly  it  has 
been  and  so  it  will  continue  to  be.  And 
as  the  years  roll  on  ward,  new  ceremonies 
and  new  honors  and  fresh  ornaments 
are  heaped  up  on  this  grand  festival, 
the  birth  time  of  civil  freedom  for  future 
Nations,  ceremonies  and  ornaments 
growing  more  refined  and  ennobling  with 
the  increasing  refinement  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  people. 

Of  these  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  one 
more  pleasing  than  that  which  we  wit- 
nessed in  our  city  during  our  last  cele- 
bration. The  day  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  Common  Schools  of  Charleston. — 
T^eir  birth  day  has  been  made  to  cor- 
respond with  the  great  National  birth 
day.    Fifteen  hundred  children,  a  beau- 


tiful array  of  little  creatures  radiant  with 
happiness,  accompanied  by  their  teach- 
ers, with  the  commissioners  of  schools, 
and  friends  and  visitors  and  guests  and 
parents,  with  cheerful  faces,  were  seen 
bringing  their  newfl&ring  of  grace  and 
beauty  to  do  honor  W  the  occasion.  It 
is  impossible  that  any  offering  could  be 
more  appropriate  or  more  charming. 
The  obliteration  of  caste  and  class,  the 
general  welfare,  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number,  all  the  conse- 
quences, effects,  and  maxims  of  thegrand 
event  of  1776,  were  here,  in  this  bright 
group  of  young  Americans,  exhibited, 
enforced  and  illustrated.  Cold  must  be 
the  heart  that  could  have  looked  on  un- 
moved at  this  thing  of  life  and  unsur- 
passed loveliness — that  could  have  heard 
without  emotion  the  little  voices  rising 
to  Heaven  in  songs  and  hymns — that 
could  have  witnessed  this  exemplifica- 
tion of  God's  goodness  and  mercy  and 
caring  for  our  people,  without  joy  and 
gratitude.  For  here  we  see  the  certain 
progress  of  mental  and  moral  cultivation, 
the  growth  of  character,  the  stable 
foundation  of  hope  for  the  future.  Sure- 
ly earnest  prayers  and  active-  efforts 
should  never  be  wanting  to  enlarge  the 
numbers  that  shall  thus  come,  from  year 
to  year,  to  do  new  honors  and  impart 
increasing  charms  to  the  great  birth  day 
of  the  American  Repubhc. 

We  will  not  discuss  the  question  with 
those  who  doubt  the  benign  influences 
on  humanity  of  the  great  act  of  '76. 
There  are  a  few  we  know  who  doubt 
the  policy  of  the  noble  Fathers  of  the 
Revolution ;  be  it  our  part  to  recognize 
in  them  the  ministering  agents  of  a  Di- 
vine Ruler,  and  in  ourselves  the  recipi- 
ents of  incalculable  privileges.  To  en- 
sure the  perpetuity  of  these  privileges 
what  more  certain  method  could  be  de- 
vised than  the  proper  training  of  the 
children  of  the  Republic 

That  this  purpose  can  be  essentially 
promoted  by  the  improved  system  of 
Common  School  education  which  has 
been  introduced  into  our  State  is  made 
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manifest  by  the  Reports  of  seyerml  of 
our  most  prominent  citisens,  who  have 
made  themselves  familiar  with  its  fruits. 
Among  the  Board  of  Visitors  at  the  re- 
cent examination  of  our  Public  Schools, 
are  the  names  of  the  President  of  the 
College  of  Charleston,  the  Chief  of  the 
State  Military  Academv,  and  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  High  School.  The  opinions 
of  these  gentlemen  whose  official  career 
has  exhibited  the  high  and  peculiar 
qualitietk  which  should  distinguish  the 
instructors  of  youth,  carry  with  them 
the  convincing  force  of  knowledge  and 
experience.  According  with  them,  and 
acting  as  Chairman  of  the  board,  we 
find  one  of  our  most  esteemed  citizens, 
alike  distinguished  as  the  thoughtful 
essayist,  the  graceful  poet,  and  the  ex- 
perienced  and  honest  statesman.  His 
testimony  must  have  great  influence  in 
the  commonwealth  which  loves  and 
cherishes  him,  as  one  of  her  most  worthy 
sons.  From  his  B«^rt  we  quote  the 
following  paragraphs : 

*'  The  purpose  of  the  Board  is  to  ex- 
press, as  nearly  as  they  can,  what  they 
saw  during  the  examination — ^what  met 
their  observation  as  the  legitimate  efllbct 
of  the  system  of  common  schools. 

*"  They  were  able,  as  they  thought,  to 
perceive  its  beneficial  tendencies  at 
once,  on  entering  the  schoolroom.  There 
was  a  manifest  air  of  order  which  struck 
the  eye  at  first  glance.  The  ease  with 
which  nine  hundred  children  moved 
about,  vacated  their  seats,  resumed 
them,  changed  one  form  of  examination 
for  another,  without  bustle  or  confusion 
or  noise,  vras  conclusive  proof  of  me- 
thodical and  exact  arrangement. 

**The  appearance  of  the  rooms  and 
furniture  was  equally  significant.  There 
was  no  stain  deforming  walls,  seats 
or  desks ;  no  mutilation  of  chairs ;  nq 
cutting  or  scratching  of  benches.  Two 
years  use  had  leA  no  marks  of  service. 
The  genius  for  carving  which  pervades 
our  people  seemed  to  have  been  sub- 
dued. This  apparent  trifie  is  full  of 
meaning.  It  indicates  not  order  only  in 
the  system,  but  something  more.  It 
evinces  care,  se^-emUrolf  and  a  respect 
for  property  iirthe  pupils,  which  is  by  no 
means  general  among  their  seniors.  It 
affords  strong  proof  that  the  mode  of 
government  is  efficient.  It  shows  an 
occupied  attention  in  the  scholar.  There 
seems  to  be  no  leisure  for  idle  mischief. 
The  mind  of  the  pupil,  kept  active  and 
attentive  to  his  duties,  has  no  temptation 
to  indolent  shifts  for  killing  time,  and  no 
opportunity  for  indulging  in  them. 

<*  This  habitual  occupation  of  mind  is 
not  productive  of  negative  effects  only. 
It  begets  a  lively  interest  in  the  pupils  for 
their  employments.  There  was  no  list- 
less inattention  to  be  seen.    On  the  con- 


trary, a  wide  awake  alacrity,  a  keen 
watchfulness  appeared  on  every  face  ioit 
all  that  was  passing  before  them.  It 
seemed  to  the  Board  that  all  this  was 
produced  by  the  modes  of  instruction. 
The  manner  of  reciting  creates  and  in- 
creases the  watchful  attention.  Tke 
error  of  one  is  at  once  detected  and  in- 
dicated by  the  other  pupils.  The  readi- 
ness to  mend  the  mistake  of  the  class- 
mate reciting,  is  made  manifest,  quietlV', 
but  in  a  moment,  by  a  dozen  liAed  hands 
and  eager  faces." 
•       aaaaee* 

"  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  eager 
attention  and  promptness  to  correct  the 
mistakes  of  each  other  might  l^ad  to  XX30 
great  emulation  and  act  injuriously  oa 
the  temper  and  character  of  the  scholar, 
by  producing  mortification  under  failure, 
or  exultation  in  success.  But  no  such 
effect  was  apparent  to  the  Board.  Every 
boy  seemed  ready  to  do  his  best,  to  make 
the  effort  required,  not  discouraged  by 
defeat,  nor  elated  by  victory.  This  ap- 
peared to  the  Board  a  resuh  of  the  hap- 
piest influence  on  the  success  of  the 
school  and  the  character  of  the  scholar. 
To  be  ready  to  do  one's  part  earnestly, 
at  every  call,  without  anxious  care  $ot 
personal  consequences — what  is  this  bat 
the  master  maxim  of  social  and  civfl 
life  ?  If  this  be  the  fair  eflect  of  the 
Common  School  system,  as  it  appears 
to  be,  it  is  alone  of  incalculable  value  as 
the  highest  result  that  education  can 
attain?* 

*'  The  manner  of  the  teachers ;  their 
intelligence ;  the  appearance  of  cordial 
relations  between  teacher  and  scholar : 
their  i^ady  command  of  obedience,  d 
cheerful  effort  from  the  pupil ;  the  e^tej 
preservation  of  order  and  silence  in  such 
a  multitude,  their  whole  management 
and  rule  have  produced  on  the  Board  of 
Visitors  the  strongest  and  most  favora- 
ble impression. 

*'  The  whole  performance  was  one  of 
unqualified  pleasure  to  the  visitors. — 
They  feel  grateful  to  the  young  children, 
and  to  their  accomplished  teachers — and 
they  desire  in  this  way  to  express  the 
feeling — for  the  day's  epjoyment  which 
the  examination  has  afforded  them.  No 
pleasure  could  be  purer,  or  more  at- 
tractive. It  was  highly  estimated  by  all 
the  visitors." 
aaaaaaaa 

"  From  all  that  has  passed  under  their 
observation,  the  Board  of  Visitors  have 
no  hesitation  in  expressingtheirthorough 
conviction  that  the  advantages  of  the 
Common  School  system  cannot  be  too 
highly  appreciated.  They  think  it  a  duty 
to  the  people,  to  express  this  conviction 
in  the  strongest  terms.  Their  most  san- 
guine expectations  have  been  surpassed. 
They  looked  on  with  delighted  attention, 
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while  the  various  exercises  of  the 
School  were  passing  iu  review  before 
them.  What  hitherto  may  have  been 
experiment,  seems  to  the  Board  to  be 
now  established  fact.  They  look  upon 
the  system  as  a  great  success.  Nothing 
remains,  as  they  believe,  for  the  com- 
munity to  do  but  to  give  amply  every 
help  that  may  be  needed  for  the  exten- 
sion and  completion  of  the  work.  This 
wouldf  without  doubt,  be  the  most  ac- 
ceptable reward  to  all  those  who  have 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  this  sys- 
tem of  instruction  into  the  city  and  the 
State.  Their  diligence  and  care  for  the 
best  welfare  of  the  people — the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  in  the  most  effi- 
cient manner — cannot  be  too  warmly 
acknowledged  or  readily  promoted. — 
Their  services  are  beyond  all  other  re- 
ward. 

W.  J.  Grayson, 
Cfiairman  Board  of  Visitors,^^ 

It  would  have  afibrded  us  much  pleas- 
ure to  have  copied  the  report  made  by 
the  efficient  and  popular  Chief  of  the 
Military  Academy,  but  our  limited  space 
will  allow  us  to  quote  only  the  conclud- 
ing portion  of  his  admirable  comment, 
where  he  states  that  the  committee 
"  retired  from  the  hall  most  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  value  and  importance 
of  this  new  feature  in  the  educational 
provisions  of  the  State,  and  report  to 
you  their  conviction  that  such  returns 
as  they  have  witnessed — such  an  exhi- 
bition of  that  upward  leveling  of  socie- 
ty, which  elevates  the  whole  body  of 
our  citizenship — would  amply  compen- 
sate any  care  or  cost  that  might  se- 
cure it. 

**  They  contemplate  these  schools  as 
involving  in  large  measure  the  Best  in- 
terests of  the  community,  and  rejoice  in 
the  new  impulse,  which,  through  them, 
has  been  given  to  pi^lic  education  in 
the  State.  It  may  not  be  possible  to 
educate  erery  citizen,  but  they  believe 
it  will  be  possible  to  carry  the  means  of 
education  almost  to  every  door,  and  they 
deprecate  opposition  for  any  secondary 
consideration.  It  must  diminish  the  in- 
tellectual resources  of  the  State,  and 
Jilnderthe  progress  of  popular  enlighten- 
ment, and  cannot  enect  any  valuable 
purpose.  The  day  is  not  far  distant, 
when  the  debt  we  owe  our  fathers,  and 
which  can  be  paid  only  to  posterity, 
shall  be  put  in  liquidation  by  preparing 
and  fitting  out  the  rising  generation  to 
meet  the  developments  and  demands  of 
the  age.  Could  the  word  be  spoken 
which  should  inspire  the  heart  of  every 
parent  in  South  Carolina  with  a  full 
sense  of  his  obligations,  bow  gloriously 
would  our  future  glow  upon  the  page  of 
history.  Not  only  should  the  five  per 
centum  of  literateness  charged  against 


.us  disappear  from  the  census  records, 
but  nowhere  in  all  the  land  should  a  free 
born  Carolinian  stand  bewildered  before 
the  trophies  of  science  and  art,  or  litera- 
ture proper  to  his  age. 

God  speed  the  day,  when  all  our  citi- 
zens shall  be  safe  counsellors  of  the 
Slate,  and  worthy  repositories  of  free 
institutions. 

F.  W.  Capers, 
For  the  Committee." 

To  these  quotations,  but  for  the  rea- 
son assigned,  we  would  gladly  have 
given  additions  from  the  highly  interest- 
ing reports  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tustin,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wightman,  gentlemen  who 
are  familiar  with  the  details  and  purposes 
of  Education  and  the  modes  used  in 
conducting  it,  and  who  express  a  decided 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Common  School 
system. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  notice  with- 
out an  acknowIe<jbpnent  for  ourselves, 
and  we  hope  for  the  public  at  large,  of 
the  gratitude  due  to  those  who  have 
been  active  instruments  in  establishing 
among  us  this  admirable  scheme  for 
training  the  minds  of  the  hope  and 
promise  of  the  Republic. 


The  imposing  demonstration  con- 
nected with  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  for  a  monument  to  Calhoun,  oc- 
curred, as  our  readers  have  learned 
from  the  Journals,  on  the  2Sth  ultimo, 
and  of  course  too  late  for  notice  in  our 
last  issue. 

We  do  not  now  purpose  to  repeat  de- 
tails, or  to  review  the  transaction,  but 
desire  simply  to  grace  our  editorial 
record  with  a  brief  mention  of  a  most 
interesting  and  significant  event,  and  to 
congratulate  our  readers  generally  on 
the  tokens  afibrded  of  a  more  diligent 
and  responsible  appreciation  of  the  past. 
As  conductors  of  an  organ  specially 
committed  bv  its  position,  to  independent 
thought,  and  to  the  utterance  and  em- 
bodiment of  Southern  opinion,  we  feel 
an  interest  far  higher  and  greater  than 
any  mere  identity  in  political  views. 
In  all  that  concerns  the  honors  paid  to 
the  intellectual  and  moral  achievements 
of  Calhoun.  We  shall  not  undertake 
a  new  estimate  of  his  character  and 
mental  calibre,  which,  if  not  exactly 
appreciated,  are  at  least  approxima- 
tively  known  and  recognized  in  the 
common  gratitude  and  embalming  mem- 
ory of  the  people  before  whom  he  ful- 
filled his  well-orbed  career.  We  ac- 
cept it  as  a  pleasing  omen  and  sign  of 
promise,  that  this  grand  demonstration 
to  his  worth  and  name,  has  been  spon- 
taneous, and  in  the  best  sense,  popular. 
It  has  come,  too,  from  the  fine  instincts 
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and  incomparible  fidelity  of  woman,  and 
is  thus  marked  with  a  significance  which 
could  not  hare  been  accorded  to  any 
effort  of  government^  or  to  any  demon- 
stration of  political  partisanship.  It  is 
a  tribute  cordially  and  freely  rendered 
to  greatness  allied  with  goodness; 
to  goodness  conspicuously  displayed 
through  greatness. 

The  address  of  the  occasion  was  pro- 
nounced by  Lawrence  M  Keitt,  the 
well  known  and  esteemed  representa- 
tive of  the Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  this  State — a  good  appointment, 
as  was  believed  at  first,  and  a  very  ex- 
cellent appointment,  as  all  admit  who 
heard,  or  have  read  his  masterly  ora- 
tion, which  although  richly  studded  with 
characteristic  marks  of  the  orator's 
mood  and  style,  is  yet,  in  no  sense,  ego- 
tistical, but  is  passionately  devoted  to 
its  great  subject.  With  a  happy  art,  the 
orator  has  intermfngied  great  distinctive 
principles  and  a  general  enumeration  of 
laws,  with  explanatory  and  suggestive 
details. 

He  has  thus  avoided  the  extremes 
by  which  the  panegyrist  on  such  oc- 
casions, is  too  o(\en  betrayed  into 
vague  and  indiscriminate  use  of  su- 
perlatives of  commendation,  or  a  te- 
dious harangue  of  biographical  facts. 
Mr.  Keitt's  delincative  and  descriptive 
eflbrts  are  so  distinctive  and  faithfully 
represented,  that  any  reader  acquainted 
in  any  degree  with  the  accredited  char- 
acteristics of  Calhoun,  has  never  any 
occasion  to  ask,  ''Who  is  intended  ?"  or 
"  Will  not  this  apply  to  another  ?"  The 
Image  which  he  has  drawn  out  in  words 
of  vivid  and  impressive  power,  will 
be  instinctively  designated  Calhoun, 
and  cannot  be  mistaken  even  by  a  slight 
resemblance  for  a  different  original. 

This  address,  with  a  full  report  of  the 
proceedings,  and  of  the  formation  and 
progress  of  the  Calhoun  Monument  As- 
sociation, will,  we  suppose,  be  published 
in  proper  form ;  and  in  this  expectation, 
we  deny  ourselves,  at  present,  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  fuller  sketch  of  Calhoun,  as 
drawn  by  Mr.  Keitt. 


Professor  Samuel  Henry  Dickson,  M. 
D.,  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia — late  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  the  State  of  South  Carolina — is 
distinguished  no  less  for  versatility  of 
mental  research  in  and  out  of  his  pro- 
fession, than  for  the  polish  and  vigorous 
precision  of  his  communication  and  dis- 
course, either  in  speaking  or  writing. 
The  pages  of  this  Magazine  have  offered 
cogent  proofs  of  his  acknowledged  pow- 
ers as  a  writer  and  a  reasoner ;  but  not- 
withstanding his  removal  to  a  larger 
field  of  influence,  we  hope,  and  feel  as- 


sured, that    his  intercourse  with  cmr 
readers  will  not  be  dissolved. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  at- 
tempt any  tribute  to  the  character  of 
our  esteemed  friend  and  contributor, 
but  to  notice  briefly  some  of  his  latest 
researches.  He  has  lately  directed 
the  attention  and  inquiries  of  many 
readers  of  the  Charleston  Medical  Jonr- 
nal  and  Review  to  the  statistics  of 
the  stature  and  weight  of  our  Soothers 
population,  and  of  the  American  popula- 
tion in  general. 

These  inquiries  are  singularly  iBte^ 
eating,  and  Dr.  Dickson  will  receive  the 
thanks  of  many  for  bringing  to  the  topic 
the  clear  general  light  of  his  active  mind, 
and  the  communicative  powers  of  hi< 
ready  pen.  The  results  he  has  an nooaced 
cannot,  as  yet,  be  considered  cobclo- 
sive,  or  exhaustive  of  inquiry — they  are, 
indeed,  rather  calculated  to  promote 
and  extend  systematic  researches  and 
collections  of  facts — ^but  they  are,  ia 
many  respects,  startling  and  note- 
worthy. 

To  place  our  readers,  who  may  not 
have  ready  access  to  the  other  record* 
in  possession  of  the  case,  we  subjota  a 
few  statements : 

Taking  the  age  of  twenty-four  years, 
the  average  stature  and  weight  of  ooe 
male  adult  in  Europe  is  pla^  at  the 
following  figures  by  a  distinguished  wri- 
ter and  statesman,  who  has  treated  the 
subject  in  detail. 

The  Englishman  is  said  to  average 
5  feet  8  9-10  inches  in  height,  and  is 
weight,  150  pounds. 

The  Scotchman,  5  feet  9  3-10  inches  in 
height  j  in  weight,  152  pounds. 

The  Irishman,  d  feet  10  2-10  in  height; 
in  wefght,  155  pounds. 

The  average  of  French  conscripts,  at 
20  years  of  age,  is  placed  as  low  as  4 
feet  9  inches,  from  returns  derived  da^ 
ing  the  year  1817,  from  all  portions  of 
France. 

The  average  weight  of  man,  from  sU 
returns  and  tor  all  races,  is  rated  at  130 
pounds;  and  for  woman,  at  112  pouadt. 
With  these  data  before  us — re|ne> 
senting  the  results  of  the  fullest  asd 
most  extended  inquiries  in  Europe— we 
may  well  imagine  the  surprise  with 
which  the  European  reader  will  receive 
some  of  the  conclusions  announced  by 
Dr.  Dickson.  The  surprise  will  be 
greater  in  the  case  of  one  who  has  t- 
cepted  the  notion  prevalent  in  sonte 
quarters,  concerning  the  tendency  to 
physical  degeneracy  in  America.  We 
annex  briefly  some  of  these  resoitt, 
showing  that  our  American  population 
are  not  fettered  by  the  European  ave^ 
age  in  inches  or  averdupois. 

The  Medical  College  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  furnishes  a  list  of  141 
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names  from  one  cUss,  averaging,  as  to 
age,  about  21  years.  Average  beigbt, 
b  feet  9  inches ;  average  weight,  145i 
pounds. 

The  University  of  Louisiana  reports  a 
list  of  42  names  in  age  averaging  about 
24  years.  Average  height,  5  feet  10 1-5 
inches  :  average  weight,  145^  pounds. 

The  Tennessee  University,  furnishes 
a  graduating  list  of  108  names,  averaging 
24  years  in  age,  and  in  height,  5  10 ;  in 
weight  152  1-6  pounds;  and  exactly  one 
in  three  reaching  the  height  of  6  feet,  or 
more. 

The  Virginia  Military  Institute  gives 
Dr.  Dickson  a  list  of  150  pupils,  the  ages 
averaging  18  years  6  months,  and  in 
height,  5  feet  9  inches;  in  weight,  141i 
pounds. 

The  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  at  West 
Point,  gives  a  list  of  211  students,  at 
ages  averaging  slightly  above  20  years. 
Average  height,  5  feet  9  inches  j  aver- 
age weight,  143  1-6  pounds. 

We  cannot  extend  our  review  at 
present,  but  must  refer  to  Dr.  Dickson's 
reports  in  full,  and  to  future  reports, 
which  we  trust  will  be  continued.  It  is 
certainly  surprising  that  in  the  number 
of  collective  measurements  reported  to 
and  for  Dr.  Dickson,  embracing  repre- 
sentatives of  all  sections  and  families  of 
American  population,  there  should  be 
so  marked  a  superiority  to  what  is  stated 
as  the  European  standards  of  average, 
and  this,  too,  with  the  American  popu- 
lation chiefly  under  the  age  of  adult 
perfection. 

The  results  indicated  are  sufficient  to 
encourage  further  researches  which 
we  trust  will  receive  codperation  from 
all  portions  of  the  country. 

For  the  sake  of  allowing  fair  com- 
parison with  results  already  published, 
we  may  refer  to  the  directions  and  ex- 
planations given  by  Dr.  Dickson,  and  to 
the  works  quoted  by  him,  in  which  it  is 
understood  that  all  measurements  and 
weights  are  taken  in  full  apparel,  but 
that  the  allowance  for  shoe  soles  is,  for 
males,  i  to  ^  inch,  and  for  females,  \t  to 
1-6  inch ;  and  for  clothing,  over  1^  of 
the  gross  weight. 


The  last  number  of  the  Ediiihurgk 
Mevieto  contains  an  article,  evidently, 
we  think,  contributed  by  some  American 
writer,  in  reference  to  the  Works  of 
Ed^r  A.  Poe,  the  general  spirit  of 
whjch  has  greatly  revolted  us.  The 
essay  opens  thus : 

"  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  incontestably 
one  of  the  most  worthless  persons  of 
whom  we  have  any  record  in  the  world 
of  letters.  Many  authors  may  have  been 
as  idle,  many  as  improvident ;  some  as 


drunken  and  dissipated,  and  a  few  per- 
haps as  treacherous  and  ungrateful;  but 
he  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  attracting 
and  combining  in  his  own  person,  al.l 
the  floating  vices  which  genius  had 
hitherto  shown  itself  capable  of  grasping 
in  its  widest  and  most  eccentric  orbit !" 

With  this  sentence  for  his  text,  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer  proceeds  to  col- 
lect and  to  comment  on  every  anecdote, 
rumor  and  on  dit  which  Griswold's 
Biography,  or  the  current  information  of 
popular  newspapers  and  magazines  had 
furnished  him,  with  the  gusto,  and 
minuteness  to  be  expected  from  a  liter- 
ary scavenger.  Our  purpose  at  present 
is  not  to  inquire  whether  these  anec- 
dotes and  the  inferences  drawn  from 
them  are  true,  but  to  enier  our  protest 
against  the  ruthless  and  uncharitable 
temper,  exhibited  by  many  modern  biog- 
raphers and  reviewers,  who  in  analyzing 
the  genius  and  narrating  the  lives  of  the 
distinguished  dead,  seem  to  hold  the 
opinion  that  the  indulgence  of  their  pri- 
vate hates,  is  perfectly  legitimate  and 
allowable.  Now  if  there  be  one  rule  of 
criticism,  one  doctrine  of  morals  more 
clear  to  us  than  any  other,  it  is,  that 
where  the  claims  of  a  literary  man  come 
up  for  abjudication,  he  should  be  con- 
sidered solely  in  his  public  and  artistic, 
NOT  in  his  private,  and  individual  capac- 
ity. It  is  true  that  the  works  of  some 
authors  being  little  more  than  a  running 
commentary  on  their  lives,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  understand  the  former  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  latter.  These  consti- 
tute the  exception  to  our  rule.  But 
where  the  author  is  thoroughly  objective, 
where  his  own  personality  seldom  if 
ever  appears  in  what  he  has  written,  then 
should  a  review  of  his  works  be  confined 
to  the  subject-matter  of  investigation. 
Digressions  impugning  his  morale^  bitter 
denunciation  of  his  motives  and  charac- 
ter, are  but  impertinences  which  the 
reader  has  a  right  to  resent.  Nobly  has 
Tennyson,  (specially  referring  to  the 
poet,  but  giving  at  the  same  time 
a  much  wider  application  to  the  indig- 
nant protest)  touched  upon  this  abuse 
of  charity  and  manhood: 

**  For  NOW  the  poet  cannot  die. 
Nor  leave  his  music  as  of  old, 
But  round  him  'ere  he  scarce  be  cold, 
Begins  the  scandal  and  the  cry  : 

*<  Proclaim  the  faults  he  would  not 

show. 
Break  lock  and  seal:  betray  the  trust ; 
Keep  nothing  sacred;  'tis  but  just. 
The  many-headed  Beast  should  know." 

Ah!  shameless !  for  he  did  but  sing 
A  song  that  pleased  us  from  its  worth; 
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No  ptihlic  life  wo*  his  on  earthy 
No  blazoned  stateevum  he  nor  Hng, 

He  gave  the  people  of  his  best. 
His  worst  he  kept,  his  be%t  he  gave, 
My  Sbak:»peare  8  curse  on  clown  and 
knave, 

Who  will  not  let  bis  ashes  rest : 

Who  make  it  seem  more  sweet  to  be 
The  little  life  of  bank  and  briar, 
The  bird  that  pipes  his  lone  desire, 

And  dies  unheard  within  his  tree, 

Than  he  that  warbles  long  and  loud, 
And  drops  at  Glory's  temple-gates, 
For  whom  the  carrion -vulture  waits 

To  tear  his  heart  before  the  crowd ! 

The  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  is 
one  of  these  "carrion-vultures."  He 
probably  belongs  to  that  numerous  class 
of  American  tMertUi  who  during  Poe's 
connection  with  the  '*  Messenger/'  and 
the  *•  Broadway  Journal."  were  made  to 
writhe  under  the  sting  of  bis  sarcastic 
censure.  Foe's  criticisms  we  must  ac- 
knowledge, were  peculiarly  galling. — 
They  often  struck  at  the  very  root  of  an 
author's  intellectual  weakness,  while, 
not  unfrequently,  by  an  ingenious  soph- 
ism, an  insinuating  turn  of  argument,  or 
a  significantly  witty  inference,  they  led 
to  an  undue  depreciation  of  his  actual 
strength  and  his  substantial  merits. 
Therefore  it  is  that  Foe's  criticisms  upon 
writers  contemporary  with  him,  caused 
the  deepest  offense,  although  the  parties 
be  censured  were  the  first,  and  the  most 
vehement  in  declaring  the  utter  untrust- 
worthiness  of  the  oracle  that  affected  to 
condemn  them.  The  hostility  thus  pro- 
voked, has  pursued  its  object  pertina- 
ciously, despite  the  grave  that  lies  across 
the  pathway. 

The  picture  of  Foe's  life  is  terrible,  of 
his  death  is  terrible,  but  the  picture  of 
that  which  followed  upon  his  death  is 
the  most  terrible  of  all.  Except  in  re- 
mote and  uninfluential  quarters,  hardly 
a  plea  was  raised — we  will  not  say  in  hu 
behalf— but  in  behalf  of  that  silence, 
which,  if  no  unquestionably  good  pur- 
pose be  served  by  its  violation,  should 
rest  above  the  mortal  wreck  of  one  who 
has  passed  forever  from  an  earthly  ju- 
risdiction. No !  this  modern  Ishmaelite 
of  Letters  being  fairly  down,  the  multi- 
tude of  those  who  felt  or  fancied  that  he 
had  injured  them,  disinterred  what 
should  have  "been  buried  with  his 
bones,"  and  with  the  deliberation  of  ex- 
perts at  the  dissecting-table,  analyzed 
his  nature,  probed  his  moral  foibles, 
gloated  over  bis  crimes,  until  a  character 
was  laid  bare  and  triumphantly  present- 
ed to  the  world,  the  monstrous  deprav- 
ity of  which,  is,  as  the  Edinburgh  Be- 
vtswer  plainly  intimates  without  a  paral- 


lel in  the  annals  of  literature.  Admitting 
that  Foe  was  a  bad  roan,  we  yet  believe 
that  Mm  estimate  is  grossly  exaggerated. 
It  partakes  of  the  bitterness  of  personal 
pique.  Nothing  about  it  is  aJcin  to  the 
calm  impartiality  of  a  judicial  verdict. 
Posterity  will  probably,  in  a  measure, 
reverse  it.  All  history  and  all  biography 
prove  to  us,  that  contemporary  appre- 
ciation i«  more  generally  false  than  trae. 
It  was  but  yesterday,  that  the  load  of  in- 
famy which  for  half  a  century  had 
pressed  upon  the  memory  and  fame  of 
Aaron  Burr,  was  materially  lightened, 
if  not  wholly  removed ;  years  hence,  a 
wiser  and  juster  estimate  may,  in  like 
manner,  be  formed  of  the  character  of  a 
man,  who  different  as  his  genius  and 
fate  were  from  those  of  Burr,  may  at 
least  claim  the  fellowship  which  results 
from  having  been  intensely  detested 
while  living,  and  generally  vilified  after 
death. 

Let  not  the  reader  suppose  from  whit 
we  have  said,  that  we  are  inclined  to 
adopt  the  vltra  views  of  the  very  few 
who  with  marked  injudiciousness,  and 
a  sovereign  contempt  for  the  record, 
have  maintained  that  Voe,  (to  borrow 
the  peculiar  phraseology  of  one  of  bis 
defenders)  was  ^^uK'tnoroi,  not  isuM- 
ro//"  mlher  the  passive  riclim  of  circuei- 
stances  than  the  active  sinner  guilty  of 
many  meannesses  and  some  high  mis- 
demeanors ;  on  the  contrary,  we  would 
be  understood  as  assuming  a  middle 
ground  in  the  controversy,  quite  assured 
as  we  are  that  Edgar  Foe  was  as  (ar 
from  being  the  innocent  tool  of  an  un- 
lucky destiny  as  he  was  from  being  the 
thoroughlv  unprinci[)led  scoundrel  whieb 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  those  who 
side  with  it,  declare  him  to  have  been. 


The  recent  separation  of  Ghartes 
Dickens  from  bis  wife,  has  probably 
caused  as  profound  a  sensation  as  ever 
followed  the  issue  of  any  one  of  hlsbnl- 
liant  novels.  The  public  with  its  usual 
commendable  gallantry,  has  sided  with 
the  lady,  who  to' judge  from  the  general 
tone  ofthe  English  and  American  jour- 
nals, occupies  the  position,  (the  most 
painful  certainly  to  a  delicate  mind)  of 
"  an  injured  woman,"  to  whom  all  the 
world  is  offering  its  elaborate  sympathy 
and  condolence.  That  the  public  knows 
little  or  nothing  ofthe  real  nature  of  the 
difficulty  between  Mr. and  Mrs. Dickens, 
makes  not  the  slightest  difference  in  the 
mode  of  its  decision,  and  the  judicial 
enipbasis  of  its  censure. 

The  **  Card"  published  by  Dickens  ia 
*'  Household  Words."  in  which  he  de- 
nies with  what  appears  to  us  a  natural 
and  reasonable  indignation,  the  grosser 
charges  circulated  to  the  detriment  of 
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his  marital  fame — has  be«Q  coolly  pro- 
nounced unsatiflfactory,  beeatite  of  its 
ragiieness  and  the  evident  shrinkinff  on 
the  author*8  part  from  a  full  and  clear 
statement  of  all  the  circumstances  of  an 
affair,  with  which  he  thinks  the  public 
can  have  no  legitimate  concern. 

The  public  on  the  other  hand  assumes 
to  be  both  judge  and  jury  in  the  case. 
Can  an  assumption  more  absurd  be  con- 
ceived of?  Because  a  man  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  writer  and  held 
nrequent  correspondence  with  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  his  books,  is  it 
to  be  presumed  that  he  has  therefore 
sacrificed  the  privacy  and  sanctity  of 
his  family  relations  ;  or  in  the  event  of 
a  difficulty  like  the  present,  the  l«gai 
details  of  which  are  necessarily  puhTic, 
is  it  to  be  maintained  that  the  social  de- 
tails should  be  made  public  also  ?  Or, 
to  put  the  question  briefly  and  clearly, 
does  the  profession  of  authorship  imply 
a  right  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  ex- 
amine into  an  author's  home  concerns^  or 
an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to 
throw  wide  the  doors  of  his  sanetftm 
with  a  bland  invitation  to  the  world,  and 
Mrs.  Grundy  to  enter,  and  "'  take  notes" 
of  everything  they  may  see,  hear,  or — 
surmise  ?  Seriously,  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  at  present  is  setting  towards 
this  reasonable  conclusion.  The  race 
of  authors,  (married  authors  at  least.) 
stands  in  danger  of  being  abolished.  We 
are  not  certain  whether  we  should  re- 
gard such  a  consummation  as  an  evil  or 
a  blessing !  An  *'  unmixed  evil'*  it  could 
not  be  justly  considered,  as  most  writers 
seem  to  lead  a  cat  and  dog  existence 
with  their  wives.  Why  this  is  so,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  determine,  or,  if  we 
have  a  decided  opinion  of  our  own,  we 
dare  not  venture  to  express  it  I 
In  proof  of  the  fact,  however,  we  adduce 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Whipple*  who  in  a 
lecture  on  authors  remarks : 

*'  One  great  fact  stares  us  in  the  face, 
that  the  majority  of  those  men,  who, 
from  Homer  downwards,  have  done 
most  to  exalt  woman  into  a  divinity, 
have  either  been^  bachelors,  or  unfor- 
tunate husbands.  "Prudence  forbid  that 
I  should  presume  to  give  the  philosophy 
of  this  singular  and  doubtless  accidental 
occurrence,  or  find  any  preSstablished 
harmony  between  heaven-scaling  imagi- 
nations and  vixenish  wives.  Still  it 
must  be  said  not  only  with  regard  to 
poets,  but  authors  generally,  a  great 
many  have  been  unhappily  married  ;  and 
a  great  many  more  perhaps  you  will  say, 
unhappily  unmam'ed.  The  best  treatise 
on  divorce  was  written  by  (he  laureate 


of  Eve,  and  the  creator  of  the  lady  in 
Comus.  The  biography  of  scholars,  and 
philosophers  oflen  hints  at  voices  neither 
soft  nor  low,  piercing  the  ears  of  men 
meditating  on  Greek  roots,  or  framing 
theories  of  the  moral  sentiments. 

"  You  all  know  the  aidful  sympathy 
which  Socrates  received  from  Zantippe, 
in  his  great  task  of  confuting  the  lying 
ingenuities  of  the  Greek  sophists,  and 
bringing  down  philosophy  from  heaven 
to  earth.  The  face  of  one  of  England's 
earliest  and  best  linguists  is  said  to  have 
oAen  exhibited  crimson  marks  traced  by 
no  loving  fingers  ;  and  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Latin,  and  English  must  have  met  and 
run  together  in  his  brain,  as  it  reeled 
beneath  the  confusing  ring  of  a  fair  hand 
knocking  at  his  ears.  The  helpmates  of 
Whitetock  and  Bishop  Cooper  were 
tempestuous  viragoes,  endowed  with  a 

Senius  for  scolding,  who  burnt  their 
usband's  manuscripts  and  broke  in 
upon  their  studies  and  meditations  with 
reproaches  and  threats.  Hooker,  the 
saint  and  sage  of  English  divinity,  was 
married  to  an  acute  vixen,  with  a  temper 
compounded  of  vinegar  and  saltpetre, 
and  a  tongue  as  explosive  as  gun-cotton. 
Addison  espoused  a  Countess,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  taverns,  clubs,  and — 
repentance." 

And  thus  Mr.  Whipple  proceeds,  add- 
ing one  example  to  another,  until  the  list 
becomes  somewhat  fearful  to  contem- 
plate. Since  his  lecture  was  written, 
many  other  notable  instances  have  oc- 
curred. The  most  singular  is  the  case 
of  Lady  Bulwer,  who,  not  content  with 
abusing  her  husband  in  print,  has  ac- 
tually encountered  him  in  the  midst  of 
a  political  canvass,  and  shrieked  out  her 
wrongs  in  the  presence  of  the  unwashed 
voters  of  Hertfordshire. 

Apropos  of  this  lady,  and  in  order  to 
complete  the  gossipy  nature  of  the 
present  article,  we  quote  some  remarks 
of  the  London  "  Critic"  upon  her  last 
"  novel  of  fashionable  life ;"  a  work  en- 
titled '-The  World  and  his  Wife,  a 
Photographic  Fiction,"  &c. 

"  If  Lady  Bulwer  Lytlon  were  a  wise 
woman  in  her  generation,  she  would 
keep  her  bands  from  pens,  ink,  and  pa- 
per. Setting  up,  as  she  does,  for  **  an 
ill-used  woman,"  it  would  be  infinitely 
more  sensible  to  keep  quiet  than  to  sup- 
ply, m  these  books  of  hers,  the  most 
cogent  and  unanswerable  reasons  for  the 
desertion  of  which  she  complains,  if 
one  knew  nothing  at  all  about  her,  it 
might  be  possible  to  regard  her  as  a  meek 
and  suffering  angel,  patiently  enduring 
the  oppression  of  the  tyrant  man  ;  but 
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when  she  comes  forward  fn  the  charac- 
ter ofa  loud-tongued  and  not  very  deli- 
cate virago,  abusing  evervbody  and 
everything  in  good,  set,  plain-spoken 
terras,  our  compassion  is  entirely  direct- 
ed upon  ''  poor  Sir  Edward,"  and  our 
wonder  upon  the  fact  that  he  has  man- 
aged to  survive  the  society  of  such  a 
helpmate. 

When  her  last  novel  appeared,  onlv 
to  fall  flat  before  the  public.  Lady  Bul- 
wer  complained  that  the  silence  with 
which  it  was  received  by  one  part  of  the 
press,  and  the  contempt  which  was 
manifested  by  the  other,  were  the  re- 
sults of  a  conspiracy,  organized  by  her 
husband,  and  carried  into  effect  by  un- 
scrupulous literary  confederates.  As  it 
is  very  possible  that  her  present  eflTort 
may  be  received  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner, we  beg  leave  to  disclaim  at  once 
any  complicity  with  the  Right  Honoura- 
ble Colonial  Secretary  in  coming  to  the 
opinion  at  which  we  have  arrived.  That 
opinion  is  grounded  upon  reasons  which 
we  are  about  to  state. 

We  object  to  Lady  Bulwer^s  novels 
and  beyond  all  of  them  to  this  one — be- 
cause her  style  is  false  in  composition 
and  bad  in  taste  ;  because  the  only  in- 
genuity which  she  displays  is  in  the  in 
venticn  of  abuse ;  because  she  obsti- 
nately refuses  to  look  upon  mankind  as 
anything  but  an  organized  conspiracy 
for  the  oppression  of  women ;  and  be- 
cause, holding  this  view,  she  perverts 
and  twists  everything  into  an  injury  to 
her  sex  ;  finally,  because  she  pretends 
to  learning  and  acquirements  which,  it 
is  evident,  she  does  not  possess.  These 
may  seem  harsh  terms ;  but  we  shall 
proceed  to  justify  the  use  of  them. 

The  story  upon  which  The  World  and 
kit  Wife  is  fouojled,  is  of  that  old  pat- 
tern which  is  invariably  resorted  to 
whenever  what  are  called  "  the  vices  of 
the  aristocracy  are  to  be  shown  up.  We 
had  thought  that  Mr.G.  W.  M.Reynolds 
was  the  sole  survivor  of  this  school — a 
•school  which,  thanks  to  the  education 
and  improving  intelligence  of  the  poorer 
classes,  has  now  lost  all  its  popularity. 
Here  you  have  the  stock  "  villanous 
Cabinet  Minister"  in  Lord  Portargis,  a 
nobleman,  who  seduces  the  daughter  of 
a  poor  but  ancient  house,  and  stickles 
at  no  sin,  not  even  at  kidnapping,  to 
get  rid  of  the  living  witness  of  his  crime. 
You  have  that  living  witness  in  the  shape 
ofa  handsome  youth,  in  whom  nil  vir- 
tues of  manhood  are  combined,  and  who 
lives  a  charmed  life,  until  he  finally 
triumphs  over  the  perils  which  surround 
him,  and  meets  with  a  fit  reward  in  all 
the  blessings  of  fortune  and  favour.  You 
have  Lady  Bulwer's  pel  lay  figure,  the 
bad  husband,  who  ill-uses  his  wife, 
breaks  every  one  of  the  Ten  Command- 


ments, and  yet  attains  to  the  highest 
state  of  dignity  and  honour  throng  the 
complicity  of  hi^  fellow-tyrants,  men.  It 
is  not  our  province  to  supply  a  key  to 
Lady  Buiwer*^  rhroniqns  scandaleusg. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  prononnoe 
whether  that  consummate  sooundrel, 
Sir  Fulke  Ciairville,  who  deserts  his 
wife  after  spending  her  fortune,  gets 
drunk  every  night  o(  his  life,  yet  risea 
to  the  highest  honours  of  the  bench,  it 
intended  for  a  certain  baronet  who  is 
generally  understood  to  stand  not  very 
high  in  Lady  Bulwer^s  aflections,  or  for 
a  learned  judge  now  upon  the  bench. 
With  infelicitous  ignorance  Lady  Bul- 
wer  bestows  upon  this  modern  Jedreys 
the  dignity  of  Lord  Justice — clinching 
the  blunder  by  making  him  ait  both  in 
Lincoln's-inn  and  upon  assize:  and 
when  we  remember  the  high  audi  spot- 
less character  of  the  only  three  men 
who  ever  bore  that  title,  it  is  impossible 
to  ccmdemn  this  too  strongly,  be  it 
through  intention  or  oversight.  We  shall 
leave  it,  moreover,  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  reader  to  determine  who  is  meant 
by  Lord  Kremlinston,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  England,  *^  who  has  been  for  five 
and  twenty  years  selling  his  coantry  to 
Russia,"  and  who  is  introduced  as  par- 
ticipating with  Sir  Fulke  in  the  undigni- 
fied amusement  of  '*  chaffing"  a  Mrs.  Job- 
bins  in  a  railway  carriage.  Still  less  can 
we  pretend  to  identify  the  Protectionist 
leader,  Mr.  Derbiraeli.  Equally  myste- 
rious to  us  is  the  personality  of  Sir 
Mithridate  Mannikin,  the  Ambassador 
to  the  Porte ;  nor  can  we  undertake  to 
explain  the  enigma  of  Mr.  Warren 
Hastings  De  Musty,  the  fashionable  re- 
porter for  the  Tjfbum  Tonans  and  cor- 
respondent to  the  Liverpool  AUiotk.  Yet. 
though  these  things  seem  dark  to  ns, 
we  do  not  think  we  need  go  far  afield  to 
discover  the  original  of  the  oppressed, 
the  persecuted.  Lady  Ciairville : 

*'  *  Not  content  with  the  beggarly  pit- 
tance he  doled  out  to  her,  Sir  Fulke*s 
constant  and  only  too  successful  aim  had 
been  to  reduce  her  to  absolute  want, 
which,  from  the  cost  of  defending  herself 
from  bis  ceaseless  persecutions,  he  had 
at  length  done ;  and,  as  year  after  year 
her  very  modest  comforts  decreased,  and 
the  labours  to  supply  the  maid  she  could 
no  longer  afibrd  to  keep  increased,  her 
heahh,  like  her  hope,  began  to  give  way.' 

"  What  Lady  Bulwer's  notion  of  '  a 
persecuted  woman'  is,  we  may  gather 
from  this  and  other  passages  in  the 
work  before  us.  Thus,  we  find  her  ac- 
counting for  the  authorship  of  the  *  Tra- 
viata  Letters'  in  the  JVmsff,  •  Written, 
of  course,  by  some  man,^  says  she.  *or 
the  TtTnes  would  not  print  them.'  Oh ! 
these  men  !  these  men  !  Winding  op  an 
indignant  homily  against  the  judgment 
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in  the  case  of"  Johnson  v.  Samner"  (in 
which  it  was  decided  that  a  man  with 
10,000/.  is  not  bound  to  provide  more 
than  200/.  per  annum  for  his  wife)  she 
bursts  out  with — '^Oh!  women  of  Eng- 
land, the  sooner  you  are  turned  out  to 
grass  the  better;  for,  verily,  ye  are 
beasts  of  burden."  Even  the  efibrts 
lately  made  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
sex  win  no  thanks  from  Lady  Bulwer, 
in  whose  eyes  the  Matrimonial  Causes 
bill  is  *a  blasphemous  juggle.'  But 
what  can  be  expected  of  a  woman  who 
regards  Mrs.  Quirker  as  an  oppressed 
wife  because  her  husband  first  takes  the 
cream  off  the  IVoim,  and  leaves  her  the 
skimmings  ?*' 

'*  But  the  gravest  and  most  unpardon> 
able  sin  to  be  urged  against  Lady  Bui- 
wer,  as  a  literary  latfy^  is  the  indelicate 
grossness  of  her  allusions.  The  plea  of 
fidelity  to  Nature  might  perhaps  explain 
the  fact  that  at  least  one-halfjof  \}ie  dia- 
k>gue  is  couched  in  the  vulgarest  of 
slang,  in  the  language  of  the  street,  the 
beersbop,  and  the  stable ;  but  nothing 
can  excuse  the  introduction  of  a  doubU 
efUendre  respecting  the  cherubim  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  well-regu- 
lated servants'  hall.  Let  us  ask  Lady 
Bulwer  what  object  is  gained  by  intro- 
ducing the  following  piece  of  indecency 
into  an  account  of  a  railway  journey  : 

'* '  M.  de  Quinola,  perceiving  quP  il 
avait  la  p€arole^  was  about  to  reply,  and 
preparatory  to  doing  so,  had  just  expec- 
torated through  the  open  window,  with 
such  unerring  aim,  at  one  of  the  wires 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  that  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  the  not  very  flattering  missive, 
was  instantly  conveyed  to  some  spittoon 
in  waiting  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. Before,  however,  that  words  had 
time  to  replace  the  recent  ejectment,  the 
train  stopped.' 

*^  And  so  we  take  leave  of  Lady  Bul- 
wer, recommending  to  her  for  the  fu- 
ture better  taste,  or — silence." 


Some  years  ago  we  picked  up  at  an 
old  Bookstall  in  the  city  of  Boston  a  very 
curious  work  with  the  following  elabo- 
rate title  : 

'^Church  YardGUaniHg».  and  Epigram- 
matte  Scraps :  being  a  Collection  of  Re- 
marJkable  Epitaphs  and  Epigrams^  compil' 
ed/rom  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
sources^  Foreign  and  Domestic,  Serious 
and  Facetious;  to  which  are  annexed^ 
some  observations  on  Churches ^  Church- 
TardSf  Rites  of  Sepulture,  Tombs ^  and 
MausoUums :  with  instructions  for  as- 
certaining the  dates  of  Ancient  Monu- 
ments. By  WiUiam  PvUeyn.  London: 
Printed  for  Samuel  Maunder ^  Newgate 
Street^ 


This  collection  i»  really  all  it  profes- 
ses to  be.  A  more  interesting  and  cu- 
rious work  of  the  kind  we  have  never 
seen.  The  compiler  was  doubtless  some 
industrious  Antiquarian,  with  a  touch 
of  the  quaint  humor  of  "Old  Mortality." 

We  will  make  a  few  random  selec- 
tions : 

BPITAPUIUM  CHEMICUM. 

Here  lyeth  to  Digest,  Macerate,  and 

Amalgamate  in  clay, 

In  Balneo  Arenae, 

Stratum  super  Stratum, 

The    Residuum,   Terra,  Damnata  and 

Caput  Mortuum 

Of  Bayle  Godfrey,  Chemist. 

A  man  who,  in  his  earthly  Laboratory, 

Pursued  various  processes  to  obtain 

Arcanum  Vitae,  or 

The  secret  to  live ; 

Also  Aurum  Vitae,  or 

The  Art  of  Getting,  not  of  Making  Gold. 

Alchemist  like,  he  saw 

All  his  Labour  and  Projection, 

As  Mercury  in  the  fire,  Evaporated  in 

Fumo. 

When  he  Dissolved  to  his  first  Principles, 

He  Departed  as  Poor 

As  the  Last  Drops  of  an  Alembic. 

Tho'  fond  of  novelty,  he  carefully  avoided 

The  Fermentation,  Effervescence,  and 

DecrepitaUpn  of  this  Life. 
Full  seventy  years  his  Exalted  Essence 
Was  Hermetically  Sealed  in  his  Terrene 

Mattrass : 
But  the  Radical  Moisture  being  Ex- 
hausted, 
The  Elixir  Vitae  spent. 
And  Exsiccated  to  a  Cuticle, 
He  could  not  Suspend  Longer  in  his 
Vehicle, 
But  Precipitated  Gradatim 
Per  Campanam, 
To  his  Original  Dust. 
May  the  light  above,  more  Resplendent 
than  Bolognian 
Phosphorus, 
Preserve  him  from 
The  Athanor,  Empyreuma,  and  Rever- 
beratory  Furnace 
Of  the  other  world. 
Depurate  him  from    the    Feeces    and 
Scoriae 
Of  this, 
Highly  Rectify  and  Volatalize 
His  Ethereal  Spirit, 
Bring  it  safely  over  the  Helm  of  human 
life, 
Place  it  in  a  Proper  Recipient, 
Or  Christalline  Ore, 
Among  the  elect  of  the  Flowers  of  Ben- 
jamin, 
Never  to  be  Saturated  till 
The  general  Resuscitation, 
Deflagration,  Calcination,  and 
Sublimation  of  all  things. 
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IN  THE    CUimCH    OP    HOLY    TIEOIM    DEL 
POPOLO.  EOMB. 

Barbariem  Hermolaos  Latio  qui  depulit 
omaem 
Barbaras  hie  situs  est,  utraque  lingua 
fi^einit. 
Urbs  Venetum  vitam,  mortem  dedit  in- 
clyta  Roraa ; 
Non  potuit  nasci  clarius  atque  mori. 

This  is  on  .the  tomb  of  Hermolaus 
Barbarus,  a  noble  Venetian,  and  ambas- 
sador from  that  republic  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  in  which  city  he  expired  in  1493, 
aged  about  39.  He  died  of  grief,  finding 
himself  disgraced  by  the  Senate,  for 
having  accepted  Pope  Innocent  VIIPs 
nomination  to  the  patriarchate  of  Aqui- 
leia  ;  which  the  Venetian  lords  looked 
upon  as  an  encroachment  of  the  court  of 
ilome  upon  their  rights. — A.  B. 

AT  SEVENOAK8,  IN  KENT. 

P.  M.  viri  ornatissimi  Thomae  Farna- 
bii  Armigeri,  causae  olim  Regiee,  reique 

Sublicfe  sed  literariee  vindicis  acerrimi. 
>biit  12  Junii,  1647. 

Vatibus  his  sacris  qui  lux  Farnabius 
olim, 

Vate  carens  Saxo  nunc  sine  luce  jacet. 

Thomas  Farnabie,  the  most  noted 
s^oolmaster  of  his  time,  son  of  Thomas 
Farnabie,  of  London,  carpenter,  son  of 

Farnabie,  sometime  mayor    of 

Truro,  in  Cornwall,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, about  1575,  became  a  student  in 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1590 ;  at  which  time,  being  a 
youth  of  great  hope,  he  was  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Thomas  French,  a  learned 
fellow  of  that  house,  who  made  him  his 
postmaster,  and  so,  consequently,  his 
servitor,  it  being  the  fashion  then  for 
postmasters  to  serve  those  fellows  from 
whom  they  received  their  places.  But 
this  youth  being  very  wild,  though  of 
pregnant  parts,  made  no  long  stay  there  ; 
for.  being  enticed  to  forsake  his  religion 
and  country,  he  leA  the  college  very  ab- 
ruptly, went  into  Spain,  and  was  for 
sometime  educated  there  in  a  certain 
college  belonging  to  the  Jesuits.  At 
length,  being  weary  of  their  severe  dis- 
cipline, he  found  a  way  to  leave  them  ; 
and  then,  being  minded  to  take  a  ram- 
ble, went  with  Sir  Francis  Drake  and 
Sir  John  Hawkins  in  their  last  voyage, 
1595.    Mr.  Wood  hints  at  his  being  af- 


terwards a  soldier  in  the  Low  Countriea. 
However  that  may  be,  on  coming  to 
England,  he  taught  school  at  several 
places  with  great  success.  He  suflered 
a  great  deal  of  imprisonment,  6cc^  on 
being  suspected  to  wish  well  to  the  king, 
and  died  at  last  at  Sevenoaks,  where  he 
lies  buried.  He  published,  with  notea, 
Juvenal,  Persfus,  Seneca,  Martial,  La- 
can,  Virgil,  Terence,  and  Ovid,  with 
many  other  school  books. 

AT    EINQSTON-tTPON-HULL. 

Near  this   place 
Lyeth  the  body  of  Andrew  Marvell,  Esq., 

A  man  so  endowed  by  nature. 

So  improved  by  education,  study,  and 

travel, 

So  consummated  by  experience, 

That  joining  the  most  peculiar  graces  of 

wit  and  learning 

With  a  singular  i>enetration  and  strength 

of  judgment, 

.And  exercising  all  these 

In  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 

With  unalterable  steadiness  to  the  ways 

of  virtue  j 

He  became  the  ornament 

And  example  of  the  age. 

BelovM  by  good  men,  fear 'd  by  bad, 

admired  by  all : 

Tho*  imitated,  alas ! 

By  few, 

And  scarce  parallePd  by  any. 

But  a  tombstone  can  neither  contain  his 

character, 
Nor  is  marble  necessary  to  transmit  it 

to  posterity : 
*Tis  engraved  on  the  minds  of  his  gen- 
eration. 
And  will  be  always  legible  in  his  inimit- 
able 
Writings. 
Nevertheless, 
He  having  serv'd  near  twenty  years 
Successively  in  Parliament, 
And  that  with  such 
Wisdom,  integrity,  dexterity,  and  cour- 
age? 
As  became  a  true  patriot. 
The  town  of  Kingston-upon-HaU, 
From  whence  he  was  constantly  depu- 
ted to  that  assembly, 
Lamentmg  in  his  death  the  public  loss, 

have  erected 

This  monument  of  grief  and  gratitude, 

1688. 

He  dy'd  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age, 

On  the  6th  day  of  August,  1678. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


The  Life  and  Times  of  Hugh  Miller,  by 
Thomas  N.  Broian.  Rudd  f*  Carleion, 
New  York:  1868. 

Hugh  Miller  was  a  man  of  genius 
and  of  sterling  character.  His  geologi- 
cal labors  have  given  him  a  perma- 
nent scientific)  and  his  **  Schools  and 
School-masters,"  a  general  literary  repu- 
tation. 

It  was  with  a  high  degree  of  pleasura- 
ble expectation  that  we  opened  his 
biography  by  Mr.  Thos.  N.  Brown.  We 
anticipated  an  agreeable  supplement  to 
Millers  auto-biography.  The  news- 
papers informed  us  that  Mr.  Brown  had 
been  {oy  years  in  the  most  intimate  per- 
sonal relations  with  the  subject  of  his 
work.  One  admitted  by  Hugh  Miller  to 
bis  frteadship,  must,  we  thought,  be 
possessed  of  intellectual  and  moral  quali- 
ties of  a  high  order.  We  may  as  well 
confess  at  the  outset  that  we  have  been 
disappointed.  At  least  one-third  of  Mr. 
Brown^s  book  is  taken  up  with  a  minute 
exposition  of  difficulties  between  the 
Scottlsh^hurch  and  State,  which  though 
possibly  of  interest  to  Scotchmen,  is 
painfully  dreary  reading  to  every  bodv 
else.  The  scientific  career  o{  Hugh 
Miller  is  comparatively  neglected ;  and 
his  literary  achievements  slurred  over 
in  a  manner  most  provoking  and  unsat- 
isfactory. 

Besides,  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Thos. 
N.  Brown — whom  we  conceive  to  be  as 
utterly  unknown  in  the  Courts  of  Litera- 
ture as  the  unlucky  Mr.  Phunkev  of 
Pickwick  notoriety  in  the  courts  of  law, 
previous  to  the  grand  case  of  Bardell  vs. 
Pickwick — looks  upon  himself  as  an  in- 
dividual whose  opinions  on  all  points, 
are  quite  as  important  as  the  opinions  of 
the  man  whose  life-story  he  professes  to 
tell.  In  consequence  of  this  hallucina- 
tion Mr.  Brown  favors  the  reader  with 
elaborate  disquisitions  upon  govern- 
ment, religion,  politicaj  economy,  the 
rise  of  Christianity,  the  early  Church 
Fathers,  and  a  host  of  other  topics 
equally  important  and  profound,  were 
bis  essays  original,  vigorous,  and  ele- 
gantly written,  we  might  be  inclined  to 


Eass  them  by,  with  a  modest  hint  that 
is  book  was  erroneously  titled,  but  we 
cannot    say  that  Mr.  Brown  has   im- 

Eressed  us  with  a  very  exalted  notion  of 
is  talent  and  attainments.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  feel  inclined  to  view  him  as 
one  of  those  common-place  thinkers, 
who  pretentiously,  and  with  an  array  of 
many  words,  follow  in  the  wake  of  con- 
clusions already  arrived  at  by  means  of 
the  insight  and  labor  of  men  of  real  ge- 
nius. Ilead,  for  example,  the  Chapter 
headed  "Christianity!"  As  some  one 
has  remarked  of  Bulwer*s  "Athens," 
it  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  an 
"  Etonian  prize-essay  revamped."  Mr. 
Brown's  manner  of  composition  in  no 
way  redeems  the  very  ordinary  calibre 
of  his  matter. 

It  is  inflated,  pompous,  and  un-Eng- 
lish. He  is  fond  of  ''homologating  opin- 
ions," of  "desiderating"  a  state  of  things, 
of  "  daguerreotyping"  a  scene  on  the 
mind,  of  "  opining"  that  so  and  so  is 
the  case ;  in  a  word,  he  frequentiv  em- 
ploys cant  expressions  and  modes  of 
speech  originating  in  the  vile  taste  of 
newspaper  editdrs  and  reporters— ex- 
pressions which  no  author  of  repute 
would  dream  of  enlisting  in  his  ser- 
vice. 

Moreover,  the  work  is  often  self-con- 
tradictory. In  the  very  first  chapter, 
which  treats  of  Hugh  Miller's  "ances- 
try," the  author  after  expressing  his  con 
tempt  for  aristocratic  pretensions,  is  at 
some  pains  to  inform  us  that  Miller's 
progenitors  were  a  "  worthy  race  of  mo- 
icings,  superior  he  opines,  to  the  shaffgr 
Northmen  who  accompanied  Duke  Wil- 
liam to  the  Conquest  of  England."  But 
what  has  displeased  us  with  this  biog- 
raphy more  than  the  various  errors, 
whether  of  style  or  judgment,  to  which 
we  have  referred,  is  its  undisguised 
one-sidedness — its  spirit  of  determined, 
if  not  bitter  partisanship.  The  animus 
of  the  work  begins  to  be  manifested  in 
the  Preface,  we  are  here  told  that 
"  Hugh  Miller  is  Scotland's  representa- 
tive man." 

"  In  claiming  for  him  this  character," 
says  Mr.  Brown,  "  no  comparison  is  in- 
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atituudand  no  superiority  tuaerted  for 
kim  over  aiieh  nun  at  Seott  and  Bum*^ 
either  of  whom  may  be  supposed  by  a 
large  class  of  admirers  to  possess  supe- 
rior claims  to  the  position  we  seek  to 
assign  the  late  editor  of  the  The  Wit- 
nsus."  How  it  was  possible  for  Mr. 
Brown  to  establish  his  favorite^s  title  to 
be  considered  "/A*  representative  man" 
of  his  times,  unthma  ^Mn^tituting  com- 
parisons and  asserting  superiority/'  the 
reader  may  rationally  inquire.  That 
such  a  feat  is  impracticable  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  course  of  argument  which 
in  the  very  teeth  of  his  liberal  disclaimer 
Mr.  Brown  finds  himself  constrained  to 
adopt.  A  large  portion  of  the  Preface  is, 
therefore,  occupied  with  an  attempted 
parallelism  between  the  respective  in- 
tellects and  literary,  social,  and  political 
characteristics  of  Hugh  Miller  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  The  latter  we  are  as- 
sured was  "  rather  a  relic  of  Feudalism 
than  a  representative  of  modern  times." 
Mr.  Brown  even  goes  so  far  as  to  give  a 
slightly  qualified  assent  to  the  decla- 
ration of  McCrie,  (a  bigoted  though 
able  controversialist)  that  '*  Scott*s  per- 
sonages were  for  the  most  part  moss- 
troopers and  border  reivers  rather  than 
genuinely  Scottish."*  Were  we  to  ask 
what  haci  become  of  such  characters  as 
Jennie  Deans,  Edie  Ochiltree,  Monk- 
barns,  Caleb  Balderstone,  Hobby  of  the 
Heugh  Foot,  and  n  score  of  similar 
masterly  portraits  *^  taken  from  the  life," 
Mr.  Brown  might  possibly  be  driven  to 
**  homologating  every  sort  of  untenable 
opinion"  in  the  eflTort  at  defense.  What 
meanwhile,  is  our  author's  idea  of  a 
*^  representative  man  ?"  So  far  as  we 
are  able  to  discover,  it  is  involved  in  the 
following  grandiloquent,  but  somewhat 
mystical  sentence :  **  Subordinated  to  a 
general  unity,  but  infolded  in  its  ample 
circumference,  lie  the  various  national 
unities ;  and  hb  who  would  adequately 
represent  a  Nation,  must  be  himself  the 
heir  of  all  the  epochs  through  which  that 
nation  has  passed," 

From  this  text  Mr.  Brown  proceeds  to 
indulge  in  a  good  deal  of  what  we  sup- 
pose is  very  fine  writing;  he  discusses 
the  crisis  of  the  ^*  patriotic  struggle  for 
Scottish  nationality  in  the  actual^  not  the 
heraldic  sense ;"  he  goes  back  to  the  age 
of  Blind  Harry's  Heroes;  he  eulogizes 
Wallace,    patronizes    Knox,    and    ex- 


presses some  dissatisfaction  with  the 
policy  of  William  of  Orange.  Whatever 
he  urges,  is  urged  with  a  marveloudly 
philosophical  air,  and  an  unlimited  levy 
upon  big  words  and  imposing  rhetorical 
figures.  But  after  all,  we  are  not  con- 
vinced. With  a  profound  admiration 
for  the  integrity,genius,and  attainments 
of  Hugh  Miller,  we  refuse  to  concede 
for  a  moment  that  he  *'  had  gathered  up 
in  himself,"  (to  borrow  Mr.  Brown's  lan- 
guage,) '*  more  fully  than  either  Scouor 
Burns,  the  ideas,  sentiments,  and  pea- 
sionsthat  mark  the  representative  man." 
If  Scott  was  too  much  of  an  aristocrat, 
it  may  fi&irly  be  retorted  that  Miller 
leaned  at  times  a  little  too  aflfectionalely 
towards  radicalism.  If  Scott  nusan- 
derstood  the  lower  classes  of  hts  coun- 
trymen, (a  monstrous  admission,  which 
the  reader  will  please  observe  that  we 
put  suppositiously,)  surely  Hugh  Miller 
was  not  always  fair  in  his  estimate  of 
the  higher  classes  !  "  The  literary  VaB- 
dykeof  ademi-savage  Age'*^oott  may 
have  been,  but  that  his  glory  stops  here. 
is  an  opinion  (and  this  opinion  Mr. 
Brown  distinctly  intimates  is  flie  true 
one.)  which  shows  how  narrow  and 
partisan-like  are  the  writer's  views. 

In  fact,  Hugh  Miller,  the  ''  Editor  of 
The  Witness,"  the  trusted  exponent  of  a 
certain  party  in  Church  and  State,  is 
apparently  to  Mr.  Brown's  thinkiiig,  a 
more  admirable  personage  thairBogb 
Miller, the  great expounderof  geological 
science,  or  the  delightful  Auto-Biogra- 
pher and  literary  guide.  He  does  not  smy 
BO,  he  would  probably  deny  the  charge 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  but  tke 
whole  tenor  and  spirit  of  his  work  aa- 
thorize  the  Reviewer  to  assert  this  of 
him.  It  is  of  course  faul  to  the  suecess 
and  value  of  his  performance.  A  book 
vastly  more  brilliant  and  thoughtful  than 
the  warmest  adherent  of  Mr.  Browm, 
will  maintain  bis  **  Life  and  Times  of 
Hugh  Miller"  to  be,  would  have  been 
ruined  by  such  an  unseemly  flaw,  ap- 
parent throughout  its  pages. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  express 
our  regret  that  the  preparation  of  Hugh 
Miller's  Biog^phy  should  have  faUea 
into  incompetent  bands. 

This  incompetency  of  Mr.  Brown  im 
more  moral  than  intellectual.  There  are 
evidences  In  his  work — vicious  as  the 
style  is — of  ability,  but  he  hardly  ever 


*  Dr.  McCrie,  the  Biographer  of  John  Knox,  and  himself  a  true-blue  Presby- 
terian of  the  sternest  stamp,  in  a  review  of  "  Old  Mortautt"  accused  Soott  of 
g^rossly  falsifying  history  in  his  picture  of  the  Covenanters.  He  attempted  also  to 
depreciate  the  merit  of  this,  and  the  previous  novels  belonging  to  ^'  Talesy  of  my 
Landlord"  upon  various  grounds  iy)lemical  and  literary.  The  Doctor's  < 
were  met  by  Sir  Walter  himself,  and  in  a  paper  contributed  to  the  "  C^ 
Review,"  refuted  with  a  quiet  thoroughness  of  analytical  and  historii 
which  must  have  astounded  McCrie  and  his  adherents ! 
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permits  it  perfectly  fair  play.  Erery- 
thing  is  examined  through  the  medium 
of  a  foregone  conclusion,  or  under  the 
influence  of  pre-possessions,  which  a 
ready  faculty  of  special  pleading  seems 
to  have  enabled  him  to  hide  from  his 
own  consciousness,  but  not  from  the 
unprejudiced,  and  therefore  keener  per- 
ceptions of  the  intelligent  reader. 


A  Woman's  Thoughts  abotit  Woman  j 
by  the  author  of  ^^  John  Halifax  Gent," 
^c.  Rudd  tf  Carieton  310  Broadway, 
Ntw  York:  1858. 

Few,  very  few  women,  could  have 
written  this  book.  We  mean  no  disre- 
spect to  the  sex  ;  we  simply  intend  to 
say,  in  the  author's  own  language,  that 
**  personal  interests,  personal  attach 
ments,  personal  prtyudtees^  are,  whether 
they  own  it  or  not,  the  ruling  bias  of 
women,"  and  that  therefore  not  one  out 
of  an  in^finite  number  of  thousands 
could  have  attained  the  impartiality  of 
judgment  necessary  to  the  composition 
of  a  wt^k  like  the  present. 

These  "Thoughts"  are  shrewd,  true, 
profound  thoughts.  If  pondered  in  the 
right  spirit,  and  with  the  grace  of  hu- 
mility, there  is  no  estimating  the  amount 
of  good  they  may  be  the  means  of  eflect- 
ing.  The  vain,  who  are  simply  vain, 
willlM^  mortally  offended  by  them,  for 
they  are  o^n  embodied  in  bitter  and 
stinging  words  :  but  to  those  women 
who  sometimes  indulge  in  a  little  think- 
ing on  their  own  account,  and  are  will- 
ing to  listen  patiently  to  the  counsel  of 
a  far-seeing,  intellectual,  and  honest 
writer,  this  work  will  be  received  in  a 
kindly  spirit,  and  joyfully  accepted  as  a 
guide  through  many  trials  to  a  higher 
life. 

Of  the  general  style  of  this  book— its 
vigorous  common  sense,  its  keen  appre- 
ciation of  conventional  shams,  its  high- 
toned  morality,  and  its  unaflected  indig- 
nation, when  discussing  the  wrongs  and 
meannesses  of  which  the  woman  of  so- 
ciety is  guilty — we  cannot  speak  tbo 
highly.  The  chapters  which  have  im- 
pressed us  most,  are  those  entitled 
**  Gossip,"  and  "Womkn  op  thb  World." 
Fiom  the  former,  we  select  the  passa- 
ges which  follow  : 

*'  It  is  the  women  who  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  family  feuds,  the  lost  friend- 
ships, the  ''  cut"  acquaintances  so  piti- 
fully rife  in  the  world  ;  who,  in  the  nar- 
rowness, or  blankness  of  their  lives,  are 
glad  to  catch  at  any  straw  of  interest, 
especially  the  unmarried,  the  idle,  the 
rich,  the  childless.  People  not  other- 
wise ill-natured,  are  pleased  with  the 
misfortunes  of  their  neighbors,  solely 
because  it  gives  them  something  to  think 


and  talk  about.  They  imagine  bow  the 
principal  actors  and  suflerers  will  bear 
it;  what  they  will  do;  how  they  wiU 
look ;  and  so  the  dull  by-stander  forms 
a  sort  of  drama  for  himself." 

And  then,  in  a  more  serious  and  lofly 
temper,  the  author  proceeds.  "  What  a  y 
drama !"  she  exclaims,  "  is  this !" — "such 
a  petty  plot — such  small  heroes  and  he- 
roines ! — such  a  harmless  villain  !  When 
we  think  of  the  contemptible  nothings 
that  form  the  daily  scandal-dish  of  most 
villages,  towns^  cities,  and  communi- 
ties, and  then  look  up  at  the  starry  hea- 
ven which  overshadows  them  all — drop- 
ping its  rain  upon  the  just  and  unjust, 
or  look  abroad  on  the  world,  of  whose 
wide  Interests,  miseries,  joys,  duties, 
they  form  so  infinitesimal  a  part,  one  is 
tempted  to  blush  for  one's  species.  *  * 
The  gossip  of  opposing  religionism — I 
will  not  even  call  it  religion,  (though  re- 
ligion itself  is  often  very  far  from  pure 
godliness,)  is  at  once  the  most  virulent 
and  saddest  phase  of  the  disease ;  and 
our  sex,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  the 
more  liable  to  it — especially  in  the  prov- 
inces." 

We  have  not  the  space  to  quote  any 
further  from  this  admirable  work.  Were 
we  called  upon  to  express,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  the  special  character- 
istics of  the  author's  styU,  we  would 
say,  they  were  clearness,  straightfor- 
wardness, and  vigor,  whilst  sharp,  prac- 
tical, native  English  sense,  distinguishes 
pre-eminently  her  mental  operations  and 
mode  of  reasoning.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  roughness  occasionally  in:  her 
manner  of  laying  bare  the  ulcers  of  so- 
ciety, and  convention,  but  you  feel  that 
her  heart  is  kindly  and  sympathizing 
nevertheless. 

She  writes  at  times  quite  as  bitterly 
as  Thackeray,  but  his  sardonic  sneer, 
and  his  civil,  cold-blooded,  quiet  con- 
tempt for  his  species,  are  happily  want- 
ing. If  our  author  tells  the  truth  with  a 
little  unnecessary  harshness,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  her  purpose  is  honest  and  no- 
ble. She  would  reform  her  erring  sis- 
ters— raise,  exalt,  purify  them  ;  she 
fights  on  the  side  of  God  and  virtue, 
never  committing  the  sad  mistake  of 
engaging  Mephistophiles  as  an  ally ! 


**  Following  the  Drum^^ — a  Glimpse  of 
Frontier  Life:  By  Mrs.  Viele.  Rudd  J" 
Carieton,  New  York :  1858. 

The  authoress  to  whom  we  owe  this 
lively  and'  entertaining  volume,  was  a 
celebrated  Fifth-Avenue  heQe,  who,  be- 
stowing her  hand  and  affections  upon 
an  officer  of  the  army,  gained  thus  the 
opportunity  of  describing  the  various 
scenes  and  personal  adventures  which 
form  the  materiel  of  her  book. 
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The  work  is  inartistic,  and  carelessly 
composed,  sometimes  a  little  too  free 
in  tone,  with  a  touch  here  and  there 
of  indecorous  frivolity,  but  still  we 
have  found  it  pleasant  reading.  It  is 
one  of  those  narratives,  a  few  speoi- 
^  men-extracts  from  which,  are  calculated 
to  give  one  a  clearer  notion  of  its  merits 
than  the  most  labored  criticism,  unillus- 
trated  by  the  text. 

The  first  chapter  speaks  of  the  wri- 
ter's "enlisting:" 

"No  recruit  ever  entered  the  service 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  I  did,  or  felt 
more  eager  to  prove  himself  a  soldier. 
"Military  glory,  in  all  its  varied  phases, 
had  charmed  and  dazsled  me  from  child- 
hood. My  beau-ideal  hero  would  have 
completely  lost  his  identity  without  his 
sword  and  epaulets,  and  as  for  my  beau 
ideal  heroine,  the  Maid  of  Saragossa 
was  a  poor,  tame,  spiritless  creature 
compared  to  her. 

"Mars  would  have  gloried  in  the 
wonderful  female  that  my  imagination 
loved  to  paint,  and  to  follow  her  heroic 
footsteps  seemed  a  high  ambition. 

**She  was  a  kind  of  tough,  weather- 
proof, India-rubber  woman, 

"  Six  feet  hiffh— 
Grand,  epic,  homicidal," 

who  could  travel  over  hundreds  of  miles 
of  prairie  on  horseback,  or  follow  the 
train  for  months  on  top  of  a  baggage 
wagon. 

"Familiar  intercourse  with  the  most 
savage  tribes  of  Indians  was  nothing  to 
her!  Human  sympathy,  food,  or  rest, 
were  mere  frivolous  weaknesses,  neces- 
sities of  our  fallen  nature,  which  she 
banished  from  her  high-strung  mind. 
A  strong  energy  of  character  sustained 
her  through  the  direst  emergencies, 
nothing  could  unstring  her  dauntless 
nerves. 

"The  allurements  of  dress,  petty  arti- 
fices, tears,  or  any  other  little  feminine 
failing  she  scorned  contemptuously! 
The  many  minor  ills  of  life  she  smiled 
at  sardonically. 

"•The  regiment*'  adored  her,  and 
her  children  (if  she  had  any)  were  em- 
bryo soldiers,  arrayed  in  military  baby 
clothes,  cradled  in  a  disabled  drum, 
tucked  in  with  a  piece  of  *■  star-spangled 
banner,'  and  teething  on  a  drumstick. 

"  I  saw  her  the  witness  of  many  a 
thrilling  and  gory  scene,  with  the  din  of 
battle  in  her  ear,  and  stern  endurance 
on  her  brow.  With  this  vision  before 
my  eyes,  I  enlisted  *  to  follow  the 
drum!^' 

"  How  many  bright  dreams  of  adven- 
ture, how  much  that  was  delightful  and 
romantic  in  anticipation  now  opened 
before  me;  all  that  was  fascinating  in 
peril  in  the  wildlife  of  the  frontier,  rose 


before  my  mind  in  strong  and  vivid  col- 
oring. 

"  The  ♦  wordly  goods'  with  which  I 
was  endowed  in  Grace  Church,-  the  day 
of  my  enlistment,  consisted  of  a  mort- 
gage on  a  camp-kettle,  mess-chest,  boa- 
die  of  canvas,  and  set  of  tent  poles, 
which  awaited  me  at  a  distant  frontier 
station.  Even  these  few  luxuries 
seemed  superfluous  to  so  ardent  a  cam- 
paigner. How  was  I  to  live  for  my 
country,  if  I  thought  loo  much  of  per- 
sonal comfort  ?  The  idea  was  too  trifling 
and  efieminate  to  be  considered  for  an 
instant;  like  the  French  princeM,  I 
felt  equal  to  living  on  cake,  in  a  dearth 
of  bread  and  butter ! 

"  It  is  true  my  early  training  had  not 
been  a  peculiar  Spartan  preparation  for 
endurance  and  hardship;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  would  probably  have  been  re- 
garded with  stern  disapproval  by  those 
strict  disciplinarians,  yet  this  was  more 
reason  for  feeling  sanguine." 

Mrs.  Viele  began  her  campaign  by 
accompanying  her  liege-lord  to  a  re- 
cruiting station  in  Vermont,  from  whence 
they  traveled  to  Texas,  by  the  way  of 
Havana.  She  tells  us  little  that  is  new 
or  striking  of  Cuba ;  indeed,  this  portion 
of  her  volume  is  the  least  characteris- 
tio  of  the  whole ;  excepting  some  natu- 
ral raptures,  engendered  by  tropic  flow- 
ers, skies,  and  sunsets,  we  find  nothing 
note-worthy  until  Madame  arrfroi  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi :  "  We 
paused,"  she  says,  "et  the  mouth  of  the 
river  for  a  few  moments  to  take  in  the 
pilot,  whose  hut,  situated  on  one  of 
these  dreary  plains,  seemed  a  concen- 
tration of  all  that  was  desolate.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  dreary,  solitary,  ks 
devoid  of  all  life,  than  these  wastes  of 
marshy,  low,  flat  lands — no  vegetation 
but  salt-meadow  g^rass  in  sight.  A 
strange  place  to  choose  out  of  the  whole 
world  for  a  home ;  and  yet  there  were 
children  clustering  around  the  door- 
steps. To  its  master  it  probably  did  not 
bear  the  dreary  aspect  it  did  to  the  pass- 
ing traveler.  So  differently  in  life  do 
we  form  our  estimates. 

*^We  spent  the  day  on  deck,  watch- 
ing the  negroes  on  either  side  of  the 
river  at  work  in  the  sugar-cane  and  cot- 
ton-fields— the  overseer  on  horseback, 
riding  to  and  fro  among  them.  The  ne- 
gro cabins  seemed  comfortable,  neat, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  the  climate 
and  their  wants.  The  tall  chimneys  of 
the  sugar  distilleries  rose  up  against  the 
sky,  with*  clouds  of  smoke  issuing  from 
them.  Then  the  pleasure-grounds,  gar- 
dens, and  house  of  the  planter,  the  piaz- 
zas, supported  by  graceful  pillars,  and 
ornamented  with  urns,  filled  and  run- 
ning over  with  creeping  plants,  with 
terraces  of  roses  and  flowers  of  varied 
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hue.  aad  children  on  the  lawn  with  their 
sable  nurseS)  whose  safiVon-cQlored  ban- 
dannas bloomed  brighter  than  any  blos- 
som around. 

**  The  morning  air  was  soft  and  deli- 
cious, the  waters  danced  and  sparkled 
in  the  sunlight,  while  the  shores  were 
bright  with  verdure  and  human  beings. 
The  negroes  singing  at  their  work  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  contented  industry 
that  would  quite  have  amazed  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  other  less 
illustrious  but  quite  as  philanthropic 
ladies,  who  need  not  come  as  far  as 
they  do  to  find  food  for  their  surplus 
symj>ath)es. 

"  Late  in  the  aAernoon  the  Crescent 
City  came  in  sight,  and  towards  evening 
we  found  ourselves  landed  and  estab- 
lished at  the  St.  Louis  Hotel,  which, 
since  the  burning  of  the  St.  Charles,  has 
been  the  famous  hotel  of  the  Southwest. 
The  planters  along  the  river  generally 
come  here  on  a  visit  every  winter, 
bringing  their  wives  and  daughters  to 
enjoy  the  gaieties  of  this  great  metropo- 
lis. Bridal  parties  are  wonderfully  nu- 
merous. 

The  men  at  the  St.  Louis  employ  their 
time  in  drinking  juleps  and  other  bever- 
ages in  the  great  rotunda  of  the  hotel, 
which  apartment  is  a  gorgeous  aflair, 
most  sumptuously  fitted  up,  the  centre 
termuiating  in  a  lofty  dome,  which  lights 
it  (imU  above  through  stained  glass  win- 
do^.  Here,  over  various  descriptions 
of  drinks,  the  principal  business  of  the 
city  is  transacted,  cotton  sold,  sugar 
bought,  fortunes  made  and  lost — enor- 
mous gambling  transactions,  looked  up- 
on with  leniency  by  the  world,  and  called 
business. 

''  While  the  men  are  enjoying  the  de- 
lights of  this  luxurious  bar-Voom,  the 
women  employ  themselves  in  dressing 
elaborately  several  times  a  day,  and  sit- 
ting in  the  gorgeous  and  extensive 
drawing-rooms,  forming  quite  a  study 
for  a  spectator,  from  the  exquisite  Pari- 
sian quiet  of  some  piquante  Creole  to 
the  flashy,  exaggerated  finery  of  a  West- 
ern village  belle.  As  in  almost  ail  pub- 
lic assemblies  in  this  newly  forming 
world,  ignorance  and  bad  taste  predomi- 
nate. 

"From  hotel  life  more  can  be  seen 
of  New  Orleans  society  than  in  other 
cities.  A  stranger  can  form  no  definite 
idea  from  it  alone  j  but  judp^ing  from  an 
evening's  insight  at  a  soiree  musicale  at 
the  British  Consul's,  I  should  imagine  it 
was  very  elegant  in  its  tone.  ' 

The  Creole  women  dress  beautifully  \ 
their  mode  of  coiflure  is  a  study,  rich 
glossy  masses  of  hair  rolled  around  their 
heads  in  classic  and  artistic  style."  *  * 
Here  is  a  curious  account  of  a  Mexi- 
can dinner : 


"  The  dinner  was  of  a  most  peculiar 
description,  to  a  person  unused  to  Mexi- 
can customs  and  habits  of  life.  It  com- 
menced with  a  compound  of  leeks,  on- 
ions, and  red  peppers,  a  kind  of  soup,  of 
which  the  smell  was  sufficient  for  one 
course.  A  pyramid  of  spun  sugar, 
flanked  by  two  massive  silver  flagons  of 
vin  ordinaire,  ornamented  the  centre  of 
the  table.  The  rest  of  the  table  equi- 
page was  plain  and  American.  The 
second  course  was  formed  of  a  large 
dish  of  beef  and  piutton  stewed  together, 
and  small  apples  and  peaches  stewed 
whole  with  it.  These  were  piled  in  the 
centre  with  an  embankment  of  mashed 
yellow  turnips  surrounding  it.  I  was 
getting  dreadfully  nervous,  for  fear  the 
dinner  might  pass  without  my  sense  of 
courtesy  forcing  me  to  taste  even  a 
mouthful  of  the  extraordinary  viands  of 
serai-barbaric  food.  A  dish  of  frijoles  at 
length  appeared,  and  caused  a  deep  sigh 
of  relief  on  my  part.  Chickens,  with  rice, 
sugar,  and  pepper,  all  boiled  up  together, 
regardless  or  small  feathers,  followed, 
and  then  came  the  dessert,  dulcies  of 
candied  cactus  and  melons,  made  by  the 
Seiloritas  themselves,  which  were  re- 
ally beautiful,  a  bright  green,  covered 
with  a  coat  of  crystalized  sugar.  A 
peon  or  slave  stood  behind  each  chair, 
besides  several  extra  ones,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  go  to  the  kitchen,  where  two' 
women  on  their  knees  were  rolling  and 
baking  tortillas  as  rapidly  as  they  could, 
which  the  attendants  took  hot  from  the 
fire,  on  the  palms  o(  their  disagreeable 
looking  hands,  and  bringing  them  to  the 
table,  would  literally  flap  them  (vide 
Johnson)  down  on  the  cloths  beside 
every  one's  plate.  These  are  used  in 
the  place  of  bread;  they  are  made  of 
ground  or  crushed  corn,  and  are  baked 
in  large  flat  cakes  the  size  of  sea-biscuit, 
on  a  peculiar  kind  of  broad,  open  oven, 
which  article,  it  is  a  singular  fact,  is 
manufactured  for  the  Mexican  market 
in  the  city  o(  New  York.  The  tortillas 
seem  quite  tasteless  and  unpalatable  to 
a  person  unused  to  them,  but  are  very 
generally  used  by  all  classes  of  Mexi- 
cans. U  is  very  amusing  to  watch  the 
women  on  their  knees  rolling  out  the 
dough  on  a  wooden  tray,  and  then  bak- 
ing them. 

'<  After  dinner  and  ca/0  noir  came  the 
cigars  and  cigaritos.  Dolores  ofiered  to 
initiate  me  into  the  universal  custom  in 
the  country  of  smoking,  with  many  jokes 
at  my  being  soau  fait  for  a  novice,  such 
an  apt  scholar,  &c.,  &c. 

I  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  grace 
with  which  these  donnas  bandied  their 
cigaritos,  but  as  I  had  seen  a  lionn$  or 
two  during  my  few  brief  summers,  I 
thought  that,  comparatively  speaking, 
they  had  been  very  much  overrated." 
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♦  •••♦• 
We  see  from  certain  partgraphs  in 
the  last  chapter  of  her  book  that  Mra. 
Viel^  has  no  sympathy  with  aboUtfon- 
fsm  or  its  advocates. 


Inaugural  Address^  delivered  in  the  Sttite 
House,  Dec.  8,  1657,  by  the  order  of  the 
Board  of  Trueteee  of  the  SoiUh  Caro- 
lina College,  by  Joseph  Leoonte,  M.  />., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy^ 
and  Geology,  Columbia,  Steam- Power 
Press  of  H  W,  Gibbes :  1868. 

We  wish  that  at  all  the  fata  re  ses- 
sions of  the  Legislature,  <'Inaagural 
Addresses"  might  be  delivered  before 
that  body,  by  the  Professors  in  turn, 
upon  subjects  connected  with  the  de- 
partment of  knowledge  over  which  each 
one  especially  presides.  No  plan  could 
be  better  calculated,  not  only  to  extend 
the  individual  reputation  of  the  Profes- 
sors, and  through  them  the  general 
reputation  of  the  College,  but  to  impart 
to  learning  and  science  themselves,  a 
substantial  dignity  and  importance  in 
the  estimation  of  the  masses,  which  cer- 
tainly they  do  not  now  possess. 

When  it  is  seen  that  the  grave  and 
able  members  of  the  Assembly  that 
makes  our  laws,  and  directs  the  weighty 
concerns  of  our  public  polity,  are  willing 
to  bestow  a  small  portion  of  their  time 
in  listening  to  the  exposition  of  facts  in 
the  higher  sciences,  and  even  to  the 
setting  forth  of  the  claims  of  poetry  and 
abstract  philosophy,  the  people  will  be- 
gin to  look  with  more  respect  than 
hitherto,  upon  studies  which  have  been 
stigmatized  as  unpractical,  chiefly  be- 
cause they  have  been  misunderstood. 

The  Address  before  us  would  admirably 
inaugurate  such  a  series  of  discourses. 
It  is  a  clear,  forcible,  and  comprehensive 
production — uniting  great  logical  precis- 
ion, with  an  earnest  and  pervading  en- 
thusiasm. We  may  term  it  a  treatise 
upon  the  sciences,  more  particularly 
considered  in  regard  to  their  inter-de- 
pendence and  mutual  relationships. 

Prof.  Leconte  looks  upon  Physical 
Science  as  a  magnificent  whole,  a  circle 
which  in  its  perfection  displays  the 
union  of  (apparently)  the  most  adverse 
principles ;  the  Mathematician,  for  ex- 
ample, commences  to  labor  in  a  position 
absolutely  antipodal  to  that  of  the  Ge- 
ologist, and  yet  these  sciences  are  but 
the  opposite  poles  of  the  same  harmo- 
nious system,  equally  dependent  upon 
them  both. 

*♦  If,"  says  the  Professor,  "  we  atten- 
tively examine  the  history  of  science, 
we  will  find  that  the  order  of  develop- 
ment of  the  principal  departments  has 


been,  Mathematics,  Me 
omy,  Physios,  Cbemiatry,  Biology,  and 
finally  Geology.  Now,  it  is  iastructive 
to  observe  that  this  is  also  precisely 
the  order  of  their  increasing  complex- 
ity. Mathematics  is  the  simplest  of  all 
sciences,  since  it  include^  only  ideas  of 
number  and  gnaniity.  Mechanics,  As- 
tronomy and  Physics,  in  addition  to 
ideas  of  number  and  quantity,  inclode 
also  those  peculiar  to  themselves^  viz: 
ideas  of  force.  Chemistry,  in  additioa 
to  the  preceding,  includes  also  ideas 
connected  with  ehemieal  affinity.  Biol- 
ogy, In  addition  to  the  preceding,  also 
ideas  of /tys/  and  Geology,  in  additioa 
to  all  the  preceding,  ideas  ofhutone  de- 
velopmefU.  Thus,  it  appears,  that  the 
order  of  development  of  these  great  sob- 
divisions  of  science  was  not  arbitrary  or 
fortuitous,  but  necessary, bec4iuse  found- 
ed upon  the  natural  relation  which  ex- 
ists amongst  them.  It  was  but  the  na- 
tural evolution  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  from  the  general  to  the  speciaU 
which  marks  the  progress  of  all  devek>p- 
ment.  It  was  impossible  that  Mechaoics, 
Astronomy  and  Physics,  should  take 
even  the  form  of  science  until,  first, 
mathematics  was  somewhat  matured. 
Thus,  also,  Chemistry  must  await  the 
development  of  Physics,  Biology  of 
Chemistry,  and  Geology  of  all  the  reto. 
Thus  they  have  been  solidly  and  ^rega- 
larly  built  up ;  each  department  When 
sufficiently  matured  forming  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  next  was  raised. 
Together  they  form  a  column  of  which 
Mathematics  is  the  pediment,  and  Ge- 
ology the  capital ;  or  rather  a  magnifi- 
cent temple  of  which  Mathematics  forma 
the  solid  fotmdation  and  Geology  the 
heaven-pointing  spire^ — the  most  won- 
derful and  perfect  work  which  human 
genius  has  yet  erected  in  honor  of  Deity. 
Its  foundations  deeply  laid  by  the  Greek 
Geometers — its  massive  walls  steadily 
built  up  by  the  physical  philosophers  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
— its  towers  and  pinnacles,  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  the  whole  work,  being  even 
now  finished  by  the  Biologists  and  Geol- 
ogists of  the  present  day  ;  this  wonder- 
ful work  has  continued  steadily  to  un- 
fold its  beauty,  unafifected  by  the  flucta 
ations  of  human  history,  the  plan  un- 
changing and  unchangeable,  is  there 
anything  like  this  amongst  humau  worksf 
Is  there  anything  which  so  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  type  of  the  Divine  I  In 
science  alone  the  collective  human  mind 
seems  to  work  in  conscious  harmoay 
with  eternal  laws." 

The  author  proceeds  to  show  that  froa 
the  very  nature  of  his  science,  the 
Geologist   must   be  the  most    accom- 

{)\hhf3i  of  savants.  ''He  must  be  thorough- 
y  grounded  in  Mechanics  and  Physics, 
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or  how  shall  hn  reason  sucoessfally  on 
the  upheaval  of  continents,  the  formation 
of  mountain  chains,  the  dynamics  of 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  and  the  laws 
of  currents?" 

A  brief,  but  terse  and  lucid  description 
follows,  of  the  claims  of  Mathematical, 
Chemical,  Biological,  and  Astronomical 
studies — until  the  necessary  relations 
between  these,  and  science  as  a  iffhole, 
haviniir  been  established,  the  author  thus 
eloquently  refers  to  the  last  and  crown- 
ing science — Geology : 

^*  Geology  most  distinctly  declares  the 
superior  dignity  of  our  Time-world,  and 
of  our  race  among  all  other  Time-worlds 
and  their  races.  She  teaches  unmis- 
takably that  there  has  been  a  gradual 
course  of  preparation  for  the  present 
epoch — that  there  is  an  unity  of  plan  In 
the  whole  system  of  Time-worlds — that 
in  a  certain  sense  they  are  all  satellites 
of  ours — that  they  are  all  lK)und  together 
by  a  force,  that  force  the  plaHs  of  the 
Almighty,  and  its  centre  the  present 
epoch.  Thus  man  becomes  the  centre 
of  the  universe  of  Time.  Thus,  also,  by 
analogy  we  are  led  to  suspect  that  there 
may  be  a  similar  unity  in  the  system  of 
space-worlds  also,  and  that  ours  may 
and  probably  does  enjoy  a  superiority,  if 
not  in  size,  at  least  in  organisation,  and 
therefore  in  the  intelligence  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Thus  man's  dignity  is  restored, 
or  rather  I  should  say,  dignity  is  given 
in  place  of  pride.  "  Pride  goeth  before 
a  fall,''  but  dignity  comes  after. 

The  effect  of  Physical  Science  in  hu- 
miliating, yea,  even  degrading  man,  is 
admirably  expressed  by  that  most  world- 
ly of  poets.  Pope.  In  his  beautiful  sur- 
vey of  the  universe,  speaking  of  its 
'  Maker,  he  says,  He 

Sees  with  equal  eye  as  God  of  all, 
A  hero  perish  or  a  sparrow  fall, 
Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurled, 
And   now  a  bubble  burst  and   now  a 
world. 

**l  cannot  conceive  anything  more 
utterly  dreadful  and  hopeless,  more  ut- 
terly antagonistic  to  the  religious  spirit, 
than  the  philosophy  of  this  passage.  And 
yet  this  is  a  perfect  expression  of  the 
tendency  of  all  physical  science  until  the 
advent  of  Geology.  Do  we  not  then  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Geology  for  again 
restoring  man  to  his  true,  and  I  might 
add,  his  Scriptural  position  as  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  the  material  universe  ? 

''Again.  To  make  one  more  compari- 
son. There  was  a  time,  and  that  not 
many  years  ago,  when  the  battle-ground 
of  Faith  and  Infidelity  was  situated  in 
the  domain  of  metaphysical  science. — 
Such  was  the  infidelity  of  Hume  and 
Voltaire.  This  form  of  infidel  philosophy 
has  well  nigh  passed  away.  The  atheist. 


the  acutejngenious,  hair-splittmg  sceptic 
of  the  last  $entury,  ^*  is  a  well  nigh  ex- 
tinct species  of  Philosopher."  He  may 
be  studied  as  a  fossil  but  not  feared  as 
an  enemy.  Like  the  huge  Saurians  of 
the  secondary  period,  they  may  astonish 
by  their  gigantic  proportions  and  the 
cruel  sharpness  of  their  weapons,  but 
they  will  retuhi  no  more  to  trouble  us 
with  their  hideous  presence.  The  course 
of  creation  and  Providence  knows  no 
backward  movement.  Those  well  mean- 
ing but  ill-advised  friends  of  religion, 
who  are  still  directing  their  metaphysi* 
cal  batteries  against  this  philosophy,  are 
wasting  their  strength  in  attacking  old 
castles,  formidable  strongholds  indeed 
in  their  time,  but  long  ago  dismantled. 
Meanwhile,  the  enemy  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  misdirected  zeal,  are  even 
now  making  reprisals  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent quarter.  The  battle-ground  now, 
is  not  the  metaphysical  but  the  physical 
sciences.  The  enemy  now,  in  not  the 
Atheism,  the  negative  Philosophy  of  the 
last  age,  but  the  pantheism  and  the  posi- 
tive material  Philosophy  of  the  present 
age.  Here,  then,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  philosophical  world  was  oscil- 
lating between  the  extremes  of  French 
materialism  and  German  pantheism — at 
the  very  moment  when  Infidelity  had 
reached  its  acme  and  faith  its  lowest 
ebb — at  a  time  when  the  pride  of  human 
reason  demanded,  and  the  weakness  of 
human  faith  required  no  longer  meta- 
physical but  physical  evidence — at  this 
very  moment,  as  if  sent  -expressly  on  a 
divine  mission.  Geology  comes  forward 
and  gives  positive,  indisputable  physical 
evidence  not  only  of  intelligence,  but  of 
ereative  intelligence,  not  only  of  Deity, 
but  of  a  Deity,  personal  and  independent 
of  his  works,  and  not  only  so,  but  of  the 
miraculous  exercise  of  creative  power, 
over  and  over  again,  thousands  of  times 
in  the  history  of  the  earth." 

The  Address,  which  had  we  the  space, 
we-  would  gladly  have  quoted  from 
more  largely— concludes  with  a  beauti- 
ful allusion  to  '*  Science,  Art,  Religion  ; 
the  three  great  rivers  of  unknown  length 
^-emptying  into  the  same  ocean  of  in- 
finite  truth  P^ 

'*  Separated  for  the  present,  and  even 
appearing  at  times  to  run  a  devious 
course — the  separation  of  these  rivers  is 
^^unnatural,"  and.  therefore,  ''  cannot  al- 
ways exist."  '^They  roust  be  again 
united ;  and  then  it  will  be  s%en  that 
there  is  a  holiness  in  beauty  as  well  as  a 
beauty  in  holiness — a  goodness  in  true 
wisdom  as  well  viatiunsdom  in  goodness. 
Science,  Religion,  Art,  shall  become  a 
glorious  trinity,  striving  together  to  bring 
man  to  the  apprehension  of  that  still 
more  glorious  Trinity  of  which  they  are 
the  human  tfps,^* 
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We  cannot  doubt  that  the  extracts  we 
have  given,  few  and  imperfect  as  they 
are,  will  induce  the  intelligent  reader  to 
study  this  excellent  and  instructive 
**  Address." 

It  is  seldom  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  notice  an  occasional  treatise  so  rich 
in  knowledge,  so  vigorous  and  genial  in 
swie,  and  so  marked  by  the  evidences 
of  a  profound  and  Catholic  culture. 


Oration  delivered  on  the  Third  Anni- 
versary of  the  South  Carolina  Histori- 
eal  Society i  at  the  Hibernian  Hall^  in 
Charleston,  on  21th  Jiyby,  1858.  By 
James  Louis  Petigru,  President  of  the 
Society.  Walker,  Evans  If  Co.,  Prin- 
ters: 1858. 

This  address  is  distinguished  by  clear- 
ness  and  accuracy  of  thought,  and  a 
severe  simplicity  of  style,  which  gives 
to  it  in  parts  an  air  of  epigrammatic 
terseness.  The  exposition  of  the  noble 
purposes,  and  yet  the  occasional  neces- 
sary fallacy  of  reason,  of  the  importance 
of  history  which  is  welJ  called  "the  ex- 
perience of  Nations;" — the  description  of 
the  diflerence  between  the  traditionary 
and  critical  schools  in  the  study  of  his- 
tory, and  the  apposite  nature  of  the  il- 
lustrative matter  render  the  first  portions 
of  this  address  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive; while  the  manner  in  which  the  ob- 
jects of  the  SouthXarolina  Historical 
Society,  together  with  some  of  the  chief 
events  of  the  early  settlement  of  the 
State,  and  of  our  revolutionary  epoch,  are 
set  forth,  is  graphic  and  perspicuous.  To 
the  various  annalists,  who  have  related 
the  history  of  our  State,  or  the  lives  of 
her  great  men,  the  author  pays  a  pass- 
ing tribute  of  recognition.  He  speaks 
of  Hewet  as  ^'  a  writer  rather  pleasing 
by  his  style,  than  instructive  by  the 
depth  and  extent  of  his  information  :"  of 
*' Ramsay  ns  a  man  of  liberal  mind,  pur- 
suing literature  as  a  secondary  object. 


but  abounding  in  information  gathered 
from  his  own  personal  experience,"  and 
of  Simms  as  ^^  deserving  great  prai«efor 
his  attempts  to  reform  the  vulgar  nomen- 
clature of  many  places,  disgraced  by  ob- 
scure and  trivial  names.'^  Drayton^ 
Johnson,  Gibbes,  Lee,  Weems,  Carroll, 
Rivers,  and  Mr.  Weston,  a  munificent 
gentleman  who  *'  has  invested  &ome  rare 
old  memoirs  of  the  Colonial  times  -with 
the  splendors  of  Topography** — are  all 
honored  with  brief,  but  pithy  notices. 

Referring  to  the  danger  of  yielding^  to 
the  prejudices  of  party-strife,  or  even  to 
hereditary  prejudice  afler  -the  strife  is 
over,  the  author  makes  the  followiog 
reference  to  the  Tory  faction  in  this 
State,  a  class  of  men  too  generally  un- 
derrated and  despised : 

*'  History  is  false  to  her  trust  when 
she  betrays  the  cause  of  truth,  even  un- 
der the  influence  of  patriotic  impal»es. 
It  is  not  true  that  all  the  virtue  of  the 
country^was  in  the  Whig  camp,  or  that 
the  Tories  were  a  horde  of  ruffian?. 
They  were  conservatives,  and  their  error 
was  in  carrying  to  excess  the  sentlmeet 
of  loyalty,  which  is  founded  in  virtoe. 
Their  constancy  embittered  the  contest, 
but  did  not  provoke  it.  Their  cause  de^ 
served  to  fail ;  but  their  sufierings  are 
entitled  to  respect.  Prejudice  has  black- 
ened their  name,  but  history  will  speak 
of  them  as  they  were,  with  their  laiuags 
and  their  virtues,  as  more  tenacious 
than  ambitious ;  rather  weak  than  as- 
piring ;  and  show  towards  them  the  In- 
dulgence due  to  the  unfortunate.  And 
let  it  be  remembered  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  influenced  by  a  name, 
and  pin  their  faith  upon  party;  for  tbe 
instruction  of  those  writers  who,  like 
unskillful  painters,  daub  their  pictures 
with  glaring  colors ;  that  it  was  aAer  the 
epithet  of  Tory  had  become  perfectly 
detestable  that  it  was  freely  bestowed 
on  the  Federalists,  their  most  redoubted 
enemies.*' 

We  regret  that  we  have  no  room  fiir 
further  extracts  or  remarks. 


•»•  The  papers  on  the  "  Old  Englunh  Drama^ists^^*  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  in  our  July  issue,  have  been  brought  to  an  abrupt  close — at  least  for  the 
present — on  account  of  the  sickness  of  the  author.  « 
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NATHANIEL    ORSBNB.* 


Few  names  in  American  history 
command  higher  respect  than  that 
of  Nathaniel  Greene.  His  charac- 
ter and  exploits  have  alike  contrib- 
uted to  produce  this  result.  He 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
qualities,  mental  and  moral,  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  and  his  mil- 
itary services  were  second  to  those 
only  of  the  illustrious  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

He  is  especially  honoured  in  the 
Southern  States.  This  is  just  and 
natural.  His  chief  exploits  were 
performed  in  Southern  fields,  in  the 
vindication  of  Southern  freedom,  in 
the  recovery  of  Southern  property 
from  the  grasp  of  those  who  spar^ 
no  severities  in  asserting  their  rule 
and  establishing  their  power.  His 
brilliant  actions  for  these  ends  have 
not  been  disregarded  by  those  who 
witnessed  his  courage  and  conduct 
They  were  admired,  praised,  and 
nobly  rewarded  by  the  three  South- 
ern States.  Southern  writers  have 
Bince  done  honour  to  his  name.  The 
elaborate  biography  of  Johnson  and 


the  rapid  spirited  narrative  of  Simms 
have  evinced  the  high  appreciation 
in  which  his  great  qualities  are  held 
by  Southern  men. 

Nor  is  it  in  Mr.  Simms'  life  of 
Greene  only  that  the  exalted  charac- 
ter of  the  General  has  been  made  fa- 
miliar to  all  readers.  By  the  histori- 
cal romances  of  the  writer,  the  mili- 
tary achievements  of  the  great 
leader  have  become  like  household 
words  to  us.  It  is  said  of  some  illus- 
trious commander,  Marlborough,  we 
believe,  that  all  the  knowledge  he 
possessed  of  English  history  was 
derived  from  Shakspeare's  plays, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  a 
reader's  knowledge  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war  in  South  Carolina  and 
of  Greene's  great  services,  will  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Simms'  romances. 

It  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  our 
readers  to  run  over  the  record  of 
self-denial,  manly  exertion,  and  pa- 
tient perseverance,  by  which  Greene 
fitted  himself  to  perform,  with  con- 
summate courage  and  skill,  the  con- 
spicuous part  that  awaited  him  of 


*  Life  of  Nathaniel  Greene,  by  W.  Gilmore  Simms. 
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second,  beyond  all  doubt,  to  the 
great  chief,  in  the  military  service 
of  his  country.  He  was  the  officer 
in  whom  Washington  most  confi- 
ded and  whom  he  deemed  best 
fitted  to  succeed  to  the  supreme 
command  in  case  of  accident  to 
himself. 

The  first  emigrant  of  Greene's 
family  to  this  country  came  from 
Salisbury  in  Enprland,  and  settled  in 
Massachusetts.  The  finther  of  Greene 
removed,  with  Gorton,  in  pursuit 
of  religious  freedom,  to  the  shores 
of  Narragansett  bay.  He  purchased 
land  there  from  the  Indians  and 
established  a  farm  in  Warwick 
township,  about  two  miles  from 
East  G  reen  wich .  Here  Greene  was 
bom  on  the  I7th  May,  1742.  He 
was  the  fourth  of  eight  sons  by  two 
marriages.  The  father,  with  the 
finrm,  united  the  offices  and  pursuits 
of  preacher,  miller,  and  anchor- 
smith.  His  eight  sturdy  sons  ena- 
bled him  to  attend  successfully  to 
the  secular  employments  of  the 
farm,  mill,  and  forge,  while  the  Bi- 
ble, his  only  book,  and  the  spirit, 
assisted  him  in  ministering  to  the 
religious  wants  of  the  simple  so- 
ciety of  Friends  to  which  he  be- 
longed. 

The  sons  were  trained  to  frugality, 
industry,  and  sound  morals.  The  fu- 
ture military  chief  was  educated  a 
quaker.  He  was  early  distinguished 
for  diligence  in  business.  He  was  ac- 
tive too  in  all  athletic  sports.  He 
excelled  in  every  manly  exercise — in 
running,  leaping  and  skating.  Dr. 
Spencer,  Astrologer  and  Accou- 
cheur, had  predicted,  at  his  birth, 
that  he  would  become  a  mighty 
man  in  Israel,  and  he  very  soon  be- 
gan to  vindicate  the  truth  of  the 
learned  Doctor's  pretensions  to 
prophecy.  He  exhibited  all  the 
traits  of  a  master  mind.  He  was 
leader  in  all  sports,  and  subsequent- 
ly, when  the  father  left  home  on 
any  occasion,  the  command  of  the 


household  was  left  in  Nathasiers 
hands. 

The  education  of  a  family  of  one 
book,  though  that  is  the  best,  was 
naturally  limited.  But  a  casual  ac- 
quaintance with  a  young  student  of 
Brown  University  open^  Greene's 
eyes  to  the  world  of  knowledge. 
He  pursued  its  paths  with  an  tm6%tj 
never  surpassed.  He  toiled  at  extra 
hours  to  buy  books,  expended  every 
dollar  he  could  command  in  the 
purchase,  borrowed  them  from  all 
his  neighbours,  suffered  no  impedi- 
ments  to  bar  his  way,  and  succeed- 
ed in  making  very  considerable  ad- 
vances in  Mathematics,  Latin,  and 
various  other  departments  of  knowl- 
edge and  literature.  The  stem  old 
sire  was  at  first  opposed  to  studies 
which  appeared  to  him  both  idle 
and  profane.  But  his  son  was  made 
of  the  material  that  conquers  diffi- 
culties. He  persevered  in  hia  ef- 
forts. His  toil  never  relaxed  in  the 
forge  or  mill,  but  neither  did  it 
pause  or  faulter  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  His  perseverance  over- 
came the  father's  opposition.  The 
son's  studies  were  not  only  not  op- 
posed but  assisted.  His  books  were 
few  but  they  were  choice.  Fergu- 
son on  Civil  Society,  Watt's  Logic, 
Locke,  Blackstone,  Swift,  were 
among  his  favourites.  In  the  midst 
of  toil,  physical  and  mental,  he 
loved  society  and  sought  it.  He 
was  fond  of  female  company  and 
addicted  to  dancing.  It  must  have 
been  of  a  very  primitive  nature,  but 
duch  as  it  was,  it  found  no  tolera- 
tion with  the  Austere  old  Quaker. 
It  was  evident  that  the  son's  tastes 
were  not  those  of  the  sect,  and  he 
submitted  to  summary  discipline 
from  the  father  rather  than  forego 
the  pleasure  he  delighted  in. 

The  father's  successful  labours 
enabled  him  to  purchase  another 
mill  at  (Joventry  a  few  miles  ofi^  and 
here  the  younger  N^athaniel  was  es- 
tablished.    He  sometime  after  mar- 
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ried  Catherine  Littlefield,  a  young 
lady  of  good  family  and  many  at> 
tractions,  and  speedily  assumed  the 
station  among  men  for  which  na- 
ture had  evidently  intended  him. 
He  was  accustomed  to  mingle  with 
the  more  elevated  men  around  him, 
to  ohserve  and  enjoy  the  conflicts 
of  the  bar,  and  to  participate  in  the 
viDage  political  discussions  of  pop- 
ular topics.  In  I'T'TO,  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Greneral  Assembly.  There 
he  soon  became  noted  for  strong 
sense  and  sound  judgment  He 
was  not  an  orator,  but  spoke  in  a 
clear,  dignified,  impressive  manner. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
revolution  were,  for  the  most  part, 
men  of  few  words.  They  were  not 
orators  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  term — not  comparable  for  a 
moment  with  the  men  of  our  own 
times,  whose  harangues  cover  weeks 
and  months  of  debate.  Washing- 
ton, Franklin,  Jefferson,  Greene, 
Marion,  were  men  who  would  cut 
no  figure  as  speakers  if  brought 
back  to  earth  and  placed  amid  the 
jarring  and  wrangling  that  rolls 
through  the  halls  of  (>>ngress  like 
those  streams  of  hot  mud  that  pour 
forth  in  volcanic  eruptions. 

The  period  was  rapidly  appipach- 
ing  when  Greene  was  to  lay  aside 
his  peaceful  pursuits  and  Quaker 
professions.  The  dispute  between 
England  and  her  colonies  was  fast 
growing  into  angry  contention  and 
hostile  proceedings.  He  studied 
the  art  of  war  in  the  best  authors. 
He  joined  a  volunteer  cofps — the 
Kentish  guards.  He  went  to  Bos- 
ton, in  his  drab  dress,  purchased  a 
musket,  engaged  a  deserter  to  go 
off  with  him  as  drill  sergeant  ht 
his  company,  and  made  rapid  and 
ardent  efforts  to  increase  his  own 
knowledge  and  the  discipline  of  his 
fellow  soldiers.  Then  came,  like 
lightning  in  a  clear  sky,  the  news 
of  Lexington.    The  whole  country 


quivered  with  excitement  The 
Kentish  guards  flew  to  arms,  and 
marched  for  Boston  to  offer  their 
services  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
British  army.  The  Governor  of 
Rhode  Island  stopped  the  march, 
and  ordered  the  company  back.  All 
obeyed  but  Greene  and  three  others, 
who  took  horses  and  proceeded  on 
their  way. 

Hiszeal  on  this  occasion,  together 
with  the  general  impression  made 
by  his  clear  strong  sense,  high 
character,  and  apparent  military 
qualities,  produced  an  immediate 
and  decided  effect  on  his  future  for- 
tunes. The  colony  of  Rho<le  Island 
raised  a  division  of  State  troops, 
1,600  in  number.  Greene  was  ap- 
pointed Major  General  to  command 
them.  The  private  in  the  Kentish 
guards  who  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  the  commission  of  Lieuten- 
ant in  the  company,  was  suddenly 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and 
his  commanders  in  the  guards  be- 
came his  subordinates.  It  was  at 
once  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
merits  of  the  man  and  of  the  hon- 
esty and  judgment  of  his  neigh- 
bours. 

He  soon  filled  up  the  ranks  of 
his  division,  and  marched  to  Boston 
to  take  part  in  the  leaguer  of  the 
town.  There  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  General  Washington.-— 
When  the  Commander-in-Chief  ar» 
rived  at  the  American  camp,  Greene 
was  selected  to  make  the  customary 
military  address.  Washington  ap- 
preciated at  once  the  high  qualities 
of  his  new  acquaintance,  and  the 
friendship  which  began  before  Bos- 
ton, grew  warmer  and  more  con- 
fiding to  the  end  of  Greeners  life. 

During  the  blockade  of  Boston 
the  troops  of  the  several  colonies 
were  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  in  what  was  called 
the  continental  line.  This  brought 
about  a  reduction  of  rank  for  many 
of  the  officers.    Greene  fell  into  the 
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lower  grade  of  brigadier  instead  of 
major-general.  He  yielded  cheer- 
fully to  what  the  country  required, 
in  the  midst  of  murmurs  from  other 
parties  similarly  situated.  And 
now  began  his  long  career  of  va- 
rious service,  which,  commencing  at 
one  end  of  the  Union,  was  destined 
to  terminate  with  brilliant  effect  at 
the  other. 

The  British  troops  withdrew  from 
Boston  in  March,  1776,  and  turned 
their  attention  to  New  York,  a  more 
convenient  and  commanding  point. 
The  American  army  marched  to 
defend  it  Greene's  brigade  was 
posted  on  Long  Island.  His  efforts 
there  for  preparation  were  un- 
wearied. But  he  felt  sick  with  fever, 
and  when  the  British  landed  on 
Long  Island  in  August,  Greene  was 
confined  to  his  bed.  The  loss  of 
his  services  was  an  important  one. 
He  was  acquainted  with  the  ground, 
and  his  presence  might  have  had 
an  important  influence  on  the  con- 
flict that  followed.  As  the  sound 
of  the  cannon  struck  the  sick  man's 
ear,  he  bitterly  lamented  his  lost 
opportunity  for  usefulness  and  dis- 
tinction. The  result  is  known.  The 
American  army  was  defeated.  The 
enemy  were  able  to  threaten  its  rear, 
and  during  the  night  which  followed 
the  battle,  the  American  commander 
retreated  successfully  to  New  York 
Island.  There  was  some  sharp 
skirmishing  on  White  Plains,  but 
the  Americans  were  compelled  to 
retire  before  the  strength  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  British  tr<K>ps. 

Greene  had  now  resumed  his 
poet  He  had  been  promoted  to 
his  original  rank,  and  was  stationed 
in  Jersey.  Driven  across  the  Hud- 
son, the  Americans  were  still  anx- 
ious to  hold  Fort  Washington  on 
the  upper  part  of  New  York  Island, 
to  preserve  their  communications 
with  the  east  side  of  the  river  and 
check  the  progress  of  the  British 
forces.    The   attempt   was    unfor- 


tunate. The  Fort  was  taken  by  the 
enemy.  Two  thousand  of  the 
American  garrison  and  a  large 
amount  of  military  stores  fell  into 
the  enemy's  hands.  Fort  Lee  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was 
immediately  evacuated,  yet  not 
without  loss.  The  army  of  the 
country  reduced  to  three  thousand 
men,  dispirited  and  almost  despair- 
ing, retreated  across  Jersey  and 
threw  the  Delaware  finally  between 
themselves  and  the  advancing  ene- 
my. This  was  the  gloomiest  period 
of  the  revolution.  But  there  was 
no  faltering  on  the  part  of  the 
great  leaders  of  the  country.  Dis- 
aster had  only  invigorated  their 
resolution.  In  a  few  weeks,  on  the 
25th  of  December,  '76,  the  brilliaot 
affair  at  Trenton  restored  the  cour- 
age of  the  doubtful.  The  engage- 
ment at  Princeton  followed.  TTie 
enemy  lost  all  their  advantages  and 
were  driven  back  to  their  quarters 
in  New  York.  In  all  these  conflicts 
Greene  acted  a  prominent  part  He 
commanded  the  left  wing  whicii 
seized  the  enemy's  cannon  at  Tren- 
ton and  cut  off  their  retreat  He 
was  alike  distinguished  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Princeton.  In  council  and 
action  he  was  foremost  in  the  con- 
fidenqe  of  the  Commander-in-Chie£ 

In  1777,  Lord  Howe  changed 
his  tactics,  and  resolved  to  approach 
Philadelphia  by  another  route.  He 
embarked  his  troops  and  landed 
them  at  the  head  of  the  Chesa- 
peake. In  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  which  followed  on  the  llUi 
of  September,  Greene  was  again 
conspicuous  for  his  ski  11  and  courage 
in  checking  the  pursuit  of  the  ene- 
my and  protecting  the  retreating 
Americans. 

The  battle  of  German  town,  on  the 
4th  of  October  following,  renewed 
the  lustre  to  the  American  arms.  It 
was  a  brilliant  affair,  fought  by  the 
Americans  with  determined  resolo- 
tion,  bat  not  with  fortune  equal  to 
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their  coarage.  The  night  was  dark, 
and  the  misfakes  of  a  night  attack 
defeated  the  effort  which  began  with 
entire  success.  There  was  some 
misconduct  as  well  as  mismanage- 
ment. Pulaski  was  asleep  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  on  horseback. 
CJoDway  was  absent  from  his  post. 
He  was  then  intriguing  against 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  Stephens 
was  intoxicated  and  was  cashiered  in 
consequence.  The  American  brig- 
ades fired  upon  each  other  during 
the  battle  from  entanglements  pro- 
duced by  a  thick  fog.  Chew's  house 
arrested  their  progress  in  some 
measure,  and  the  battle  which  be- 
gan so  auspiciously  ended  in  retreat. 
But  the  result  was  substantially  a 
victory.  The  enemy  abandoned  the 
post  and  withdrew  their  troops  into 
Philadelphia. 

During  the  winter  encampment 
at  Valley  Forge  the  sufferings  of 
the  American  troops  were  extreme. 
They  were  in  want  of  everything. 
The  necessities  of  the  army  had 
driven  the  Commander-in-Chief  into 
anomalous  methods  for  supplying 
its  wants.  He  was  compelled  to 
choose  between  seeing  his  troops 
starve  or  using  impressments  to 
supply  them  with  provisions.  The 
people  of  the  country,  however  pa- 
triotic, preferred  the  gold  of  the 
British  General  to  the  gratuitous 
supply  of  their  own  countrymen. 
Cattle  were  abundant,  but  they 
were  hidden  from  the  Americans  in 
woods  and  swamps,  and  secretly 
carried  to  the  Philadelphia  market. 
While  the  American  soldier  wanted 
clothing,  shoes,  food,  the  English 
army  revelled  in  abundance.  Under 
these  circumstances  Washington 
induced  Greene  to  accept  the  office 
of  quartermaster-general.  Its  du- 
ties were  discharged  with  his  usual 
zeal,  integrity,  and  ability,  with 
great  advantage  to  the  service  and 
with  the  warm  and  decided  appro- 
bation of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 


In  June,  1778,  the  British  General 
became  .alarmed  at  reports  of  a 
French  fleet  being  in  the  Chesa- 
peake. He  evacuated  Philadelphia, 
and  marched  for  New  York  with 
11,000  men,  the  remans  of  his 
army,  and  an  immense  array  of 
baggage  and  camp  followers.  An  , 
eager  pursuit  followed.  The  battle 
of  Monmouth  again  tested  the  mili- 
tary talents  of  Greene,  and  added  to 
his  laurels,  while  it  blighted  those 
of  Lee  effectually  and  forever. 

The  next  important  occurrence 
in  which  Greene  bore  a  conspicu- 
ous part,  was  the  attempt  to  drive 
the  British  troops  from  their  strong 
post  on  Rhode  Island.  The  expe- 
dition was  unsuccessful.  The  French 
fleet  on  which  it  relied  for  essential 
aid  by  water  refused  to  cooperate. 
There  was  some  small  dispute  be- 
tween Sullivan  who  commanded 
the  American  troops  and  the  French 
Admiral.  The  Admiral  refused  to 
listen  to  Greene's  efforts  at  concilia- 
tion, and  sailed  away  to  Boston  to 
repair  his  ships  and  nurse  his  af- 
fronted honour.  Sullivan  in  despair 
was  compelled  to  retreat.  The 
failure  subjectefl  him  to  censure. 
Greene  who  had  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  his  home  for  a 
few  days,  spent  his  time  in  prepar- 
ing  an  elaborate  vindication  of  the 
General  in  command.  He  had  per- 
formed his  own  part  in  the  affair 
with  his  usual  skill  and  courage. 
He  handled  the  pen  and  sword  with 
the  same  vigour  and  was  as  success- 
ful in  defending  his  friend  as  he 
had  been  during  the  expedition  in 
repelling  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
Sullivan  spoke  with  small  reserve 
of  the  French  Admiral,  and  the 
Rhode  Island  Governor  was  as  little 
disposed  to  compliment  our  august 
ally.  But  Greene  was  as  wise  as 
he  was  brave,  and  with  prudent 
forbearance,  softened  asperities  and 
took  care  to  place  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  a  more  cordial  coopera- 
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tion  in  future.  When  the  subject 
was  referred  to  Congress,  he  exert- 
ed himself  to  suppress  everything 
that  would  have  had  an  opposite 
effect. 

We  next  find  him  in  command 
of  the  American  troops  at  Spring- 
field, where  he  was  left  by  Wash-, 
ington  to  protect  a  large  amount 
of  military  stores  which  had  been 
collected  at  that  point.  In  June, 
'80,  Clinton,  who  had  just  returned 
from  his  victory  in  Carolina,  sent 
an  expedition  from  New  York  to 
destroy  them.  Their  approach  was 
met  with  determined  courage.  A 
sharp  conflict  ensued  and  the  Eng- 
lish commander  was  compelled  to 
retire  after  setting  fire  to  a  village, 
and  retreated  on  the  same  night 
by  way  of  Elizabethtown  to  New 
York.  The  English  Annual  Regis- 
ter in  relating  this  battle,  remarks 
that  there  was  obviously  little  dif- 
ference in  the  skill  or  courage  of 
the  contending  parties,  and  that 
henc«?forth  the  events  of  the  war 
would  depend  on  fortune  iind  the 
ability  of  the  respective  command- 
ers, and  not  on  the  superiority  of 
the  troops  on  either  side. 

There  was,  at  this  period,  little 
enterprise  exhibited  by  the  British 
commander  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood.  He  had  turned 
his  attention  chiefly  to  the  Southern 
States.  Despairing  of  force,  where 
he  was,  he  had  set  about  attempt- 
ing fraud.  The  treachery  of  Arnold 
came  near  inflicting  a  serious  in- 
jury on  the  Americiin  cause.  Provi- 
dence decided  otherwise.  The 
traitor  escaped.  Andr6  the  unfor- 
tunate agent  or  spy  was  taken,  tried, 
and  executed.  The  affair  has  ex- 
cited great  feeling.  It  produced 
immense  clamour  and  censure  in 
England,  with  no  substantial  cause. 
The  spy,  however  amiable  and  ac- 
complished, is  none  the  less  a  spy. 
He  takes  the  place  knowing  its 
chances.     It  is  the  most  dangerous 


mode  by  which  a  country  la  assail- 
ed, and  the  punishment  on  those 
attempting  it  cannot  be  too  prompt 
or  certain.  We  do  not  understand 
how  a  man  of  high  bonoar  can 
bring  himself  to  engage  in  such  an 
enterprise.  Certainly  his  friends 
have  no  right  to  complain  of  its 
legitimate  consequences.  Greene 
presided  at  the  court  martial,  aed 
approved,  thorouarhly,  everything 
that  was  done.  He  succeeded  to 
the  command  at  West  Point,  and 
in  the  whole  proceedings  was  con- 
sulted and  confided  in  by  the  Amer- 
ican commander.  There  was  no 
oflBcer  in  the  service  to  whose  judg- 
ment and  fidelity  Washington  so 
thoroughly  and  habitually  trusted. 
The  honour  was  accompanied  with 
the  usual  harvest  of  envy  and 
abuse. 

Greene  had  undertaken  the  duty 
of  quartermaster-general  at  the 
special  request  of  Washington.  He 
dischargefl  it  with  distinguished 
ability  and  success.  Yet  it  involved 
him  in  the  most  mortifying  and 
painful  events  of  his  public  life. 
It  supplied  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  an  opportuni- 
ty for  assailing  him  in  the  person  of 
his  most  valued  oflScer.  The  Con- 
way Cabal  had  grown  strong  in 
Congress.  Attempts  were  made  to 
render  Washington  odious.  A  de- 
sign to  make  him  Dictator  was  im- 
puted to  the  army.  Greene  was 
systematically  assailed  by  the  ad- 
herents of  the  intriguing  party. 
They  imputed  fraud  to  him.  He 
was  ordered  with  insufficient  notice 
to  make  up  his  accounts,  with  a 
threat  if  he  failed  to  comply.  It 
was  intimated  to  him  that  he  would 
be  held  responsible  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  any  one  of  his  numerooi 
agents  and  assistant  officers.  He 
resented  these  proceedings  with  the 
feeling  of  cx>nscious  int^frity,  and 
offered  his  resignation  as  quarter- 
master-general. The  letter  of  resig- 
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nation  was  deemed  offenuve  by  his 
enemies  in  Congress.  A  resolution 
was  offered  to  dismiss  him  from  the 
service  altogether.  The  resolution 
was  referr^  to  a  committee  who 
reported  it  for  adoption.  It  was 
debated  for  some  days,  but  finally 
failed,  fortunately  for  the  honour 
of  Congress  and   the  good  of  the 

0  Republ  ic.  His  resignation  as  quar- 
termaster was  accepted.  The  ca- 
bal was  soon  after  prostrated.  The 
defeat  of  Gates,  disastrous  as  it  was 
in  many  respects,  was  so  far  a  bless- 
ing, that  it  overthrew  forever  the 
secret  party  who  were  seeking  to 
use  him  for  the  overthrow  of  Wash- 
ington. From  this  time  they  be- 
came as  contemptible  as  they  were 
odious. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  slan- 
der on  the  character  of  the  quarter- 
master-general that  one  of  his 
brothers  hearing  of  the  imputation, 
rode  from  his  distant  home  to  the 
American  camp.  He  entered  the 
general's  tent  without  saluting  him. 
'*  You  are  charged,"  he  said,  **  with 
defrauding  the  country,  are  you  in- 
nocent?" **I  am  innocent,"  was 
the  prompt  reply.  It  was  enough. 
The  inquirer  embraced  the  brother 
whose  heart  he  knew  was  incapable 
of  falsehood,  and  returned  home  as 

.  abruptly  as  he  came. 

Clinton  had  now  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  conquest  of  the 
Southern  States.  He  was  in  pos- 
session of  Charleston  and  Savannah. 
The  whole  South  was  open  to  his 
incursions.  The  partisans  of  Eng- 
\fmd  were  everywhere  in  arms.  The 
army  of  the  South  had  been  lost  by 
the  injudicious  attempt  to  defend 
the  city  of  Charleston.  The  re- 
sources of  the  South  were  exhaust- 
ed. Congress  was  called  on  for  aid, 
and  Gates  was  sent  to  re-conquer 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  His 
army  was  cut  to  pieces  at  Camden. 
The  defeat  was  total.  The  General 
never  made  an  effort  to  retrieve  his 


fortunes.  Universal  despondency 
followed.  A  few  dauntless  spirits, 
like  Marion  and  Sumpter,  continued 
the  contest  But  the  country  at 
large  was  at  the  feet  of  the  enemy. 
Washington  was  requested  by  Con- 
gress to  select  a  successor  to  Gates 
whom  they  had  chosen  for  them- 
selves under  the  influence  of  the 
Conway  faction.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  selected  Greene  reluctantly 
— reluctantly,  because  Greene  was 
the  officer  whom  he  most  desired 
to  have  always  at  his  side.  But  he 
was  the  man  for  the  occasion,  and 
the  choice  was  made  accordingly. 

The  new  General  arrived  in  De- 
cember, 1780,  at  the  camp  of  the 
American  troops  near  Charlotte. 
They  consisted  of  the  fragments  of 
the  defeated  army.  There  was 
among  them  neither  money,  pro- 
vision nor  clothing.  They  were  al- 
most naked.  Happy  was  the  man 
who  owned  a  blanket  or  a  pair  of 
shoes.  But  they  had  regained  their 
cheerfulness.  They  spent  their  time 
in  athletic  exercises  and  sports,  and 
seemed  to  hope  for  better  things 
under  their  new  commander. — 
Greene  treated  his  unfortunate  pred- 
ecessor with  refined  delicacy.  His 
conduct  was  a  model  of  lofty  and 
generous  bearing  to  all  observers. 
Col.  Williams  says,  ^it  was  edifying 
to  the  whole  army."  It  marked  at 
once  the  elevated  character  of  the 
roan  who  was  to  lead  them  to  bat- 
tle. 

Greene  carried  nothing  with  him 
but  promises  of  aid  seldom  or  never 
performed.  He  found  nothing  in 
camp.  All  the  military  stores  had 
been  lost  or  destroyed  at  Camden. 
The  newly  drafted  militia  were 
without  clothes  or  arms.  In  the 
depth  of  winter  they  were  thinly 
clad  in  summer  clothing.  But  the 
new  chief  was  a  man  to  trample  on 
impossibilities.  He  persecuted  the 
Governors  and  leading  men  with 
letters  for  assistance.    He  discip- 
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lined  his  raw  recruits,  and  diligent- 
ly studied  the  features  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  •was  about  to  oper- 
ate. 

In  Januapy,  he  advanced  to  the 
Peedee  and  sent  out  strong  detach- 
ments in  various  directions  under 
active  and  skillful  leaders.  Marion 
and  Lee  attacked  Georgetown,  but 
without  success.  Morgan  in  the 
direction  of  the  Pacolet,  cut  up  dif- 
ferent assemblages  of  loyalists.  He 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
British  General  then  lying  at  Winns- 
borough.  Tarleton  was  detached 
with  orders  to  push  Morgan  to  the 
last  extremity.  The  pursuit  began 
on  the  12th  January,  '81.  On  the 
17th  the  famous  battle  of  the  Cow- 
pens  was  fought  between  the  sturdy 
old  wagoner  and  the  dashing  Col- 
onel of  cavalry.  The  forces  were 
nearly  eaual  in  numbers.  Tarleton 
rushed  into  the  conflict  with  his 
usual  impetuosity.  He  was  received 
by  the  first  of  the  three  lines  in 
which  Morgan  had  arranged  his 
forces,  with  a  fire  of  terrible  severi- 
ty. The  English, undismayed],  press- 
ed on  to  the  second.  Here  again 
the  assailants  met  a  steady  resist- 
ance. The  second  line  seemed  at 
last  to  yield.  The  British  with 
more  courage  than  caution  rushed 
on  to  the  charge.  Their  ranks  were 
disordered.  The  third  line  of  the 
American  troops  poured  into  them 
a  deadly  fire.  It  was  followed  up 
by  a  charge  with  the  bayonet — 
Washington  charged  at  the  same 
moment  with  his  cavalry  and  at 
once  converted  the  fierce  struggle 
into  irretrievable  defeat  Tarle- 
ton's  detachment  was  almost  an- 
nihilated. 

The  news  soon  reached  Com- 
wallis,  who  was  not  far  distant — 
Then  followed  the  hot  pursuit,  the 
swift  retreat  Morgan  was  encum- 
bered with  600  prisoners.  He 
passed  the  Catawba.  Cornwallis 
lost  some   days  in   destroying  his 


heavy  baggage.  He  was  still  further 
delayed  by  the  rising  of  the  Cataw- 
ba's waters.  Greene,  who  bad  rid- 
den across  the  country  with  a  ser- 
geant's guard,  attempted  to  check 
the  enemy's  advance  with  a  detach- 
ment under  Davidson.  But  Corn- 
wallis forced  the  passage  as  soon  as 
it  was  fordable.  Davidson  was  kill- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and^ 
Greene,  cold,  hungry,  comfortless, 
after  waiting  in  vain  for  the  dis- 
persed militia,  took  shelter  at  Steele's 
tavern,  a  few  miles  distant  Here 
occurred  one  of  those  noble  acts  of 
generous  devotion  which  so  often 
marked  the  conduct  of  the  women 
of  the  American  revolution.  He 
was  overheard  by  ihm  landlady  la- 
menting to  an  officer  his  utter  want 
of  resources,  and  of  money  to  pro- 
cure anything.  The  next  morning 
she  brought  him  two  small  bags  of 
silver  and  insisted  that  he  should 
take  them  and  use  them  for  the 
country's  benefit  We  do  not  re- 
member that  this  generous  act  has 
been  noticed  by  those  who  have  made 
similar  conduct  in  our  American 
women  the  subject  of  their  praise. 

From  the  Catawba  the  pursuit  and 
retreat  continued  to  the  Yadkin, 
from  the  Yadkin  to  the  Dan. — 
Greene's  forecast  had  provided 
boats  on  both  rivers.  While  the 
rising  waters  of  the  Yadkin  ar- 
rested the  progress  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops,  the  American  Gen- 
eral passed  over  in  safety.  He 
waited  leisurely  on  the  farther  side. 
As  the  enemy  advanced,  he  retired 
before  them.  It  was  no  purpose  qf 
Greene  to  run  away  from  his  oppo- 
nent. He  drew  him  on,  checked 
his  alacrity  by  bold  operations  with 
strong  detachments,  and  finally, 
pausing  on  the  Dan,  he  found  him- 
self in  a  condition  to  recross  the 
river  and  seek  the  enemy  whom  he 
had  hitherto  avoided. 

Cornwallis  fell  back  on  Hills- 
borough.   Strong  bodies  of  troops 
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under  Pickens,  Lee,  and  Williams, 
harassed  his  outposts,  cut  up  his 
tor  J  recruits,  and  acquired  skill  and 
confidence  by  continued  warfare. 
Greene  now  sought  his  enemv.  He 
occupied  a  position  at  Guilford 
Court  House.  On  the  14th  March, 
'81,  the  British  commander  accept- 
ed the  offer  of  battle.  The  Ameri- 
can forces  were  a  third  more  numer- 
ous than  the  enemy,  but  the  Eng- 
lish troops  were  veterans.  The 
Americans,  for  the  most  part,  were 
untrained  militia.  The  conflict  was 
severe.  The  first  line  composed  of 
North  Carolina  troops,  now  for  the 
first  time  exposed  to  an  enemy's 
fire,  were  unable  to  stand  their 
ground  for  a  moment  The  second 
line  of  Virginia  militia  did  greatly 
better.  They  slowly  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  the  enemy  and  the  con- 
flict at  last  reached  the  third  line  of 
regular  troops.  These  with  some 
exceptions  behaved  like  veterans. 
The  Maryland  regiment  under  Gun- 
by  charged  the  British  guards  and 
threw  them  into  confusion.  Wash- 
ington's cavalry  rushed  into  the 
conflict  to  render  more  hopeless  the 
disorder  of  the  British  ranks.  The 
guards  were  cut  to  pieces.  Corn- 
wallis  narrowly  escaped.  He  saw 
but  one  desperate  mode  to  check 
the  progress  of  his  enemy.  He 
turned  his  artillery  on  the  confused 
mass  of  English  and  Americans,  and 
stopped  the  advance  of  the  last  by 
almost  annihilating  his  own  troops. 
But  one  great  advantage  of  veterans 
is,  that  they  rally  and  return  to  the 
conflict.  The  British  General  re- 
stored his  line  and  renewed  the 
battle,  and  the  Americans  had  suf- 
fered too  severely  to  continue  the 
contest 

Greene  was  never  tenacious  of 
the  etiquette  of  victory.  Which 
party  remained  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle gave  him  no  concern.  He  fought 
while  success  was  attainable,  and 
drew  off  his  troops  without  scruple, 


if  the  day  became  doubtful.  He 
retired  in  perfect  order  from  the 
field.  His  object  was  in  fact  at- 
tained. Therewasno  need  of  farther 
risk  or  loss.  The  battle  was  sub- 
stantially won.  Comwallis  imme- 
diately retreated.  Greene  pursued  ' 
for  some  time.  But  finally,  with 
profound  sagacity,  he  took  the  road 
to  South  Carolina.  His  mission 
was  to  re-conquer  the  Southern 
States.  His  admirable  conduct  had 
succeeded  in  drawing  off  and  crip- 
pling the  most  efficient  portion  of 
the  British  army.  His  work  was 
half  done.  He  marched  to  Camden. 
Cornwallis  continued  on  his  way, 
entered  Virginia,  and  closed  his  ca- 
reer at  York  Town.  What  Greene 
had  begun  with  so  much  skill, 
judgment,  and  courage,  was  finished 
a  few  months  afterwards  by  Wash- 
ington and  our  French  allies. 

The  generalship  of  Greene  in  all 
this  campaign  is  beyond  all  praise 
— the  prudence,  the  foresight,  the 
dexterity  in  retreat,  the  courage  in 
battle,  were  unsurpassed  in  the 
American  war.  He  had  succeeded 
to  the  command  at  Charlotte,  of  a 
disorganized  army.  The  troops 
were  few  in  number,  without  sup- 
plies, and  dispirited  by  defeat  With 
such  forces,  he  had  baffled  and  vir- 
tually defeated  an  able  General  at 
the  head  of  a  veteran  army.  He 
had  given  new  courage  to  the  Whigs 
of  the  Carolinas,  had  cut  up  the 
tory  parties,  and  imparted  fresh 
vigour  to  the  partisan  chiefe  of  the 
South.  His  proceedings  are  in 
striking  contrast  to  those  of  Gates. 
When  Gates  assumed  the  command 
in  July,  1780,  he  marched  without 
delay  on  Camden,  took  no  precau- 
tions, acquired  no  information,  made 
no  provision  for  the  subsistence  of 
his  troops,  approached  the  enemy's 
quarters  without  circumspection, 
marched  to  attack  a  strongly  forti- 
fied post  knowing  nothing  of  its 
condition,  encountered  Comwallis 
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on  the  way  without  being  aware  of 
his  presence,  gave  no  orders  in  the 
conflict,  made  no  attempt  to  draw 
off  bis  better  troops  when  his  mili- 
tia ran  away,  and  early  left  the  field 
without  an  effort  to  save  the  rem- 
nants of  his  army.  Never  was  de- 
feat more  total  or  more  evidently 
arising  from  the  incapacity  of  the 
leader.  Gates  contented  himself 
with  saying  that  a  man  may  pit  a 
cock,  but  he  can^t  make  him  nght. 
Greene,  whenever  he  pitted  his  cock 
and  found  he  would  not  fight,  took 
good  care  to  withdraw  him  until  he 
would,  and  never  abandoned  him 
in  the  ring  to  have  his  throat  cut 

Much  had  been  done,  but  much 
remained  to  be  done.  Rawdon  was 
in  command  of  the  British  forces 
at  Camden.  His  strength  was  fully 
equal  to  Greene's.  The  wretched 
conscript  system  of  the  revolution 
by  whicrh  militia  were  mustered 
into  service  for  three  months  only, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  form  an 
efScient  army  of  any  force.  The 
regular  troops  were  few  in  number. 
Some  or  these  also  were  enlisted  for 
short  periods.  The  militia  spent 
half  the  time  of  service  in  going 
and  returning.  The  short  ser- 
vice made  discipline  or  experience 
in  war  impossible,  Greene  had 
seen  the  evil  at  once  and  had  strong- 
ly recommended  enlistments  for  the 
war ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  and  his 
movements  were  perpetually  crip- 
pled by  the  uncertain  service  of  the 
militia. 

It  was  not  long  before  Greene 
and  Rawdon  cnme  into  conflict  with 
each  other.  Rawdon  marched  from 
Camden  to  attack  his  enemy  a  few 
miles  distant.  The  battle  of  Hob- 
kirk's  mill  was,  even  more  than  is 
usual  with  battles,  a  confused  suc- 
cession of  skirmishes  in  which  some- 
times one  party,  sometimes  the  other 
is  victorious.  Curiously  enough  it 
so  happened  that  the  ill  success  and 
retreat  of  the  Americans  were  oc- 


casioned by  the  roiscondoct  of  the 
famous  Maryland  regiment^  the 
pride  and  bo«8t  of  the  army.  A 
false  manoeuvre  of  Gunby,  its  Col- 
onel, produced  a  halt  when  charg- 
ing, that  looked  like  retreat.  A 
panic  ensued  and  the  10th  legioo 
tarnished  their  laurels  for  a  time. 

Greene,  with  his  usual  disregard 
for  conventrial  rules,  retired  to 
Colonel's  creek.  Rawdon  returned 
to  Camden.  Reinforced  by  Watson 
with  600  men,  he  was  able  again  to 
seek  his  opponent  But  Greene 
was  too  strongly  posted  to  be  as- 
sailed, and  Rawdon  retraced  his 
steps. 

Greene's  apparent  defeat,  as  osnal, 
proved  substantially  a  victory.  Not 
withstanding  his  increase  of  force, 
Rawdon  began  to  feel  insecure. — 
The  Whigs  were  in  fon^e  in  various 
parts  of  the  Sute.  Fort  Watson 
had  been  taken  by  Marion.  Fort 
Motte  was  assailed.  Georgetown 
had  been  occupied.  Sumter  and 
Pickens  were  actively  employed 
against  the  various  British  posts 
from  Granby  to  Augusta.  Harden 
had  organized  a  large  force  of 
Whigs  in  the  South-Eastem  psrt 
of  the  State  where  hitherto  all  had 
been  quiet  The  future  was  grow- 
ing gloomy,  and  Rawdon  evacuated 
Camden,  setting  fire  to  the  village 
and  retreated  at  once  to  Monk's 
comer. 

The  American  General's  perse- 
verance and  skill  were  producing 
their  legitimate  fruits.  The  victo- 
ries of  the  enemy  proved  to  be  de- 
feats ;  his  successes,  overthrows. — 
The  great  current  of  American  suc- 
cess flowed  on.  There  were  occa- 
sional eddies  and  ripples,  but  the 
forward  course  was  certain.  One 
of  these  eddies  in  events  happened 
at  Ni  netySix.  This  was  a  strong  post 
well  fortified,  and  was  the  centre  of 
a  large  portion  of  country  inhabited 
by  a  people  disaffected  to  the 
American  cause.    The  fort  was  well 
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garriaoDed,  had  a  few  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  was  commanded  by  Cni- 
ger,  an  American  loyalist,  of  skill 
and  courage.  To  attack  such  a 
post  without  cannon,  was  the  un- 
dertaking of  Greene.  It  illustrates 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  prosecute  the  war.  He 
was  obliged  to  do  everything  with- 
out resources  for  anything,  to  sus- 
tain his  army  without  money  or 
stores,  to  fight  battles  against  vet- 
erans with  three  months  militia, 
and  to  beseige  fortified  places  with- 
out cannon.  The  attempt  was  un- 
successful. Rawdon  marched  with 
a  large  reinforcement  to  relieve  the 
post,  and  Greene  after  a  vain  efibrt 
to  storm  the  fort  retired  before  the . 
approach  of  the  enemy.  The  re- 
treat  was  pressed  to  some  distance. 
But  with  the  American  commander 
a  skillful  retreat  always  produced 
the  results  of  victory.  Rawdon  re- 
tired to  the  low  country.  The  post  of 
Ninety-Six  was  abandoned,  and  hun- 
dreds of  American  families,  the  un- 
fortunate loyalists  who  had  hitherto 
been  sustained  by  its  strength,  fol- 
lowed the  retreating  garrison. — 
Their  doom  was  more  deplorable 
than  even  their  enemies  could  de- 
sire. Driven  from  their  homes, 
stripped  of  their  property,  pent  up 
in  narrow  quarters  m  the  suburbs 
of  Charleston,  they  were  more  than 
decimated  in  numbers  and  suffered 
the  worst  calamities  withoutsharing 
in  the  glories  of  war. 

As  the  enemy  retreated,  Greene,  as 
usual,  advanced.  At  Orangeburg, 
Rawdon  was  joined  by  a  large  de- 
tachment under  Col.  Stuart.  An 
attempt  to  intercept  this  reinforce- 
ment by  Marion  had  failed  by  acci- 
dent Greene  nevertheless  invited 
a  conflict.  It  was  declined,  and 
Greene  crossed  the  Santee,  on  the 
approach  of  Cruger's  garrison  and 
gave  his  harassed  troops  a  short 
respite  from  their  toils,  on  the  high 
hills  of  Santee.    In  this  salubri- 


ous region  he  secured  repose  to  his 
men.  The  sick  recovered.  His 
stores  were  replenishcJ.  His  troops 
refreshed  and  invigorated,  prepared 
themselves  for  the  next  and  final 
contest. 

In  the  interval,  the  partisan  chiefs 
of  the  American  troops  swept 
through  the  country  in  all  direc- 
tions. Lee  drove  the  British  from 
Dorchester.  Hampton  rushed  on- 
ward still,  captured  fifty  dragoons 
between  Dorchester  and  Charles- 
ton, and  rode  up  almost  to  the  city 
lines.  Terror  spread  through  the 
garrison.  The  bells  were  rung, 
alarm  guns  fired,  and  to  the  excited 
imagination  of  all  parties,  the 
American  army  was  already  at  their 
gates.  In  other  directions,  Sumter, 
Marion,  Horry,  Marham,  were  equal- 
ly active,  and  performed  brilliant 
services  at  Biggin  Church,  Quinby 
and  Sbubrick*s  plantation.  The 
British  detachments  were  driven  in 
on  all  Mdes,  with  serious  loss  of 
men  and  stores. 

The  successes  of  the  American 
army  gave  new  life  to  the  Whigs 
in  all  quarters.  They  were  in  arms 
everywhere.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  lamentable  event  occurred 
which  ended  in  the  execution  of 
Col.  Hayne.  Like  other  Whigs,  he 
had  resuined  his  arms.  On  the  ca- 
pitulation of  the  city,  in  the  appa- 
rent hopeless  condition  of  affairs, 
he  had  submitted  to  what  appeared 
to  be  the  necessities  of  his  position. 
There  was  no  American  force  in  the 
field,  the  condition  of  his  family  re- 
quired his  presence,  he  was  con- 
strained to  take  the  place  of  neu- 
trality for  the  future.  In  the  alter- 
ed condition  of  the  country,  his 
ardour  prompted  him  to  resume 
his  place  in  the  Whig  ranks.  He 
was  taken,  tried  and  executed.  It 
was  substantially  a  brutal  murder 
under  the  forms  of  law.  It  was 
without  reason  or  excuse.  It  bora 
all  the  marks  of  a  mean  and  pitiful 
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revenge.  Whether  Col.  HajDe  was 
or  was  not  right  first  to  make  the 
pledge^  or  secondly  to  disregard  it 
after  making  it,  is  of  little  import- 
ance. Supposing  him  wrong,  it 
affords  a  pretense  only  for  the  cruel 
outrage,  not  a  justification,  apology, 
or  excuse.  The  proceeding  excited 
great  indis^nation  with  General 
Greene.  He  threatened  retaliation. 
Preparations  were  made  for  that 
end.  A  petition  signed  by  all  the 
American  officers  urged  it  The 
object  would  have  been  a  British 
officer.  But  Greeners  better  judg- 
ment or  humane  feelings  prevailed. 
The  brutality  of  Rawdon  and  Bal- 
four was  not  imitated.  The  rapid 
progress  of  events  swept  away  the 
negotiations  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  opposite  parties,  and  the 
only  punishment  that  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  outrage  have  encounter- 
ed is  the  abhorrence  of  all  humane 
and  generous  men. 

The  end  was  approaching.  In 
the  latter  part  of  August,  Greene 
moved  from  his  post  on  the  hills. 
Col.  Stuart,  now  in  command  of 
the  British,  encamped  at  Eutaw 
Springs.  Greene  approached  him 
on  the  7th  of  September.  On  the 
night  of  that  day,  he  encamped  at 
Burdel's  tavern,  seven  miles  from 
the  British  post.  The  American 
General  slept  under  a  tree  with 
its  root  for  a  pillow.  The  next 
morning,  the  8th  of  September,  he 
marched  to  attack  the  British  camp, 
and  fought  the  famous  battle  of 
Eutaw  Springs.  Never  was  battle 
fought  with  greater  courage.  The 
forces  were  nearly  equal  in  number, 
and  Greene's  troops  were  now  a 
match  for  any  in  the  world.  His 
numbers  ought  to  have  been  by 
this  time  irresistible.  But  he  was 
disappointed  on  every  hand.  All 
his  more  northern  recruits  were  di- 
verted to  York  Town.  The  States 
nearer  failed  to  send  reinforcements. 
Seven  hundred  mountaineers  under 


Shelby  and  Sevier  turned  back  and 
went  home,  because  they  had  heard 
on  the  way  exaggerated  acooanta 
of  his  successes.  He  was  left  aa 
usual  to  his  own  resources. 

The  conflict  was  severe.  After 
some  preliminary  skirmishing  the 
main  bodies  approached  each  other. 
They  charged  with  the  bayonet. — 
The  British  line  was  broken  and 
fled.  The  fugitives  in  part  took 
possession  of  a  strong  brick  house 
in  their  rear.  The  pursuers  were 
close  at  their  heels.  The  doors 
were  dosed,  and  a  few  of  the  Brit- 
ish, excluded  with  their  opponents, 
were  obliged  to  surrender.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  Col.  Manning 
seized  a  British  officer,  kept  him  as 
a  shield  between  himself  and  the 
fire  from  the  housed  and  retreated 
safely  under  the  enforced  safeguard 
of  the  unwilling  .prisoner.  In 
another  part  of  the  field,  the  Ameri- 
cans pushed  on  to  the  tents  of  the 
British.  These  were  all  standing 
with  refreshments  ready  for  use. — 
The  temptation  was  too  strong  for 
half  starved  and  thirsty  men.  They 
revelled  in  the  luxury  of  the  British 
mess  tables  and  let  victory  slip 
through  their  fingers  while  thej 
were  busily  engaged  with  objects 
more  savoury  if  not  so  noble.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  the  total  de- 
feat of  the  English  must  have  fol- 
lowed but  for  a  detachment  under 
Majoribanks  on  the  thickly  wooded 
borders  of  Eutaw  creek.  He  pro- 
tected the  British  flank,  drove  back 
every  assailant,  and  in  an  attack 
made  by  Washington's  Aiavalry,  cot 
to  pieces  one  of  its  sections,  and 
made  Col.  Washington  his  prisoner. 
Never  has  gallant  soldier  in  any 
field  performed  his  duty  more  no- 
bly and  successfully  than  Majori- 
banks. The  house,  the  tent^  and 
Majoribanks  stood  in  the  way  of 
complete  victory.  Greene  with- 
drew to  the  place  from  which  he 
had  marched  in  the  morning,  ready 
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to  resume  the  affair  od  the  follow^ 
ing  day.  But  in  the  morning,  the 
enemy  was  gone,  leaving  behind  all 
bis  wounded,  and  1,000  stand  of 
arms.  Greene  was  in  no  condition 
to  pursue.  His  loss  had  been  severe, 
especially  in  officers.  Among  these 
was  the  gallant  Col.  Campbell^  of 
Virginia.  He  again  ci-ossed  the 
Santee  and  rested  his  soldiers  at 
their  former  post.  It  tasked  all  his 
resources  and  energies  to  provide 
for  his  men  and  for  the  five  hundred 
prisoners  taken  in  the  battle. 

The  battle  of  Eutaw  was  the  last 
important  confiifl  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Greene  always  in  want  of 
everything,  supporting  his  troops 
by  expedients,  without  help  from 
Congress,  dependent  on  the  ex- 
hausted resources  of  the  country 
around  him,  perpetually  disappoint- 
ed in  his  expected  reinforcements, 
was  compelled  to  be  quiet.  The 
British  General  had  been  so  severe- 
ly handled  as  to  have  lost  his  vigour 
and  enterprise.  The  troops  were 
restricted  to  marauding  expeditions 
to  supply  their  own  wants  and  to 
injure  their  Whig  opponents.  Both 
parties  felt  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
war  depended  on  the  fate  of  Corn 
wallis.  They  were  satisfied  to  wait. 
The  event  was  at  hand.  Cornwallis 
surrendered  at  York  Town  on  the 
19th  of  October. 

The  war  was  now  virtually  at  an 
end.  The  legislature  of  South  Caro- 
lina held  its  first  Session  at  Jack- 
son borough  under  the  wing  of 
Greeners  army.  From  this  time 
there  were^  skirmishes  at  various 
points,  but  nothing  more  serious. 
These  may  have  been  avoided. — 
General  Leslie  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  British  forces 
and  whose  character  is  favourably 
contrasted  with  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors, had  proposed  that  the  plant- 
ers should  supply  his  troops  with 
provisions  at  fair  prices.  With  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  termination  of 


the  war  there  could  be  no  valid  ob- 
jection to  this,  or  to  an  armistice 
between  the  two  armies.  The 
American  troops  were  already  par- 
tially supplied  with  clothing  from 
the  city.  Leslie's  proposition  was 
referred  by  Greene  to  the  State  au- 
thorities and  was  rejected.  The 
British  then  proceeded  to  take  with 
arms  what  they  were  not  allowed 
to  buy.  Marauding  expeditions 
plundered  the  country.  In  opposing 
one  of  these,  Laurens  was  killed  at 
Chehaw  point  near  the  north  bank 
of  the  Combahee.  His  body  was 
buried  at  Mrs.  Stock's  plantation 
with  military  honors.  The  last 
blood  of  the  war  was  shed  a  short 
time  after  in  an  expedition  headed 
by  Wilmot  and  Kosciusko,  against 
the  British  wood  cutters  oq  James 
Island.  Capt  Wilmot  was  killed 
and  one  or  two  others  wounded. 
This  closed  the  long  carnage  of  the 
war.  It  was  the  last  blood  spilt,  in 
the  lon|yui necessary  and  unnatural 
confiidjpetween  two  branches  of  a 
kindred  people. 

On  the  earliest  opportunity,  Greene 
had  sent  Wayne  at  the  head  of  a 
detachment  to  operate  against  the 
enemy  in  Georgia.  He  executed 
his  orders  there  with  brilliant  cour- 
age and  success.  The  enemy  under 
Col.  Browne  were  defeated  at  Ogee- 
chee.  A  strong  party  of  Creek 
warriors  under  their  famous  chief 
Emistisago  succeeded  in  surprising 
the  American  camp,  during  the 
night,  near  the  same  place.  But 
Wayne's  courage  was  of  that  rare 
kind  which  is  proof  against  even  a 
night's  surprise.  The  Indians  were 
at  once  repulsed  with  serious  loss. 
The  enemy  soon  after  retired  from 
Savannah,  and  Georgia  was  once 
more  her  own  mistress. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  Greene 
was  relieved  from  trouble  and  anx- 
iety at  this  auspicious  period  of 
great  success  and  approaching  peace. 
His  army  was  Buffering  from   dis- 
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ease  and  in  want  of  everjthing. — 
They  were  stationed  during  the 
summer  of  1782,  at  Ashley  hill, 
where  the  climate  is  deadly.  To 
spend  a  single  night  there  is  a  risk 
of  life.  Their  losses  were  terrible. 
They  were  destitute  of  every  com- 
fort and  of  almost  every  necessary. 
Their  clothing  was  rags  listened 
together  with  the  thorns  of  the 
locust  tree.  Their  supplies  of  pro- 
visions were  scanty  and  precarious. 
Many  of  Greene's  best  officers  re- 
signed or  claimed  the  privilege 
of  visiting  their  homes.  Sumter 
threw  up  uis  commission.  Lee  re- 
tired and  Williams  went  home. 
The  troops  became  mutinous.  A 
plot  to  seize  the  General  and  de- 
liver him  to  the  enemy  was  concoct- 
ed by  the  turbulent  Pennsvlvania 
line  who  had  lately  joined  him,  and. 
who  had  brought  with  them  the 
seeds  of  a  seditious  spirit  One 
man  was  hanged  and  four  others 
were  convicted  of  the  ofirne  and 
sent  away. 

The  array  were  now  becoming 
odious  to  the  people  or  to  the  State 
authorities.  Their  long  services, 
their  severe  sufferings,  their  patient 
courage  were  foi^tten.  They  had 
fought  without  pay,  without  clothes, 
and  at  times  almost  without  pro- 
visions. In  the  absence  of  all  regu- 
lar modes  for  supplying  the^^e,  the 
American  commander  had  been 
compelled  to  obtain  them  by  im- 
pressments. It  was  the  only  re- 
source and  the  general  practice. 
Rutledge  who  embodied  for  a  long 
time  all  the  civil  authority  of  the 
State,  sustained  Greene  with  a  cor- 
dial and  generous  approbation.  He 
was  often  in  the  American  camp 
and  saw  and  felt  the  necessity.  But 
the  first  meeting  of  the  legislature 
produced  a  change.  Impressments 
were  ordered  to  cease.  This  would 
have  been  all  right,  provided  tliat 
proper  modes  had  been  adopted  to 
nirnish   more    regular  supplies. — 


Sommiasioners  were  appointed  by 
le  State.  They  were  unable  to 
perform  their  duties  adequately.— 
The  army  was  furnished  from  d«y 
to  day  with  precarious  and  insuffi- 
cient supplies.  Il  was  sometiroeB 
in  danger  of  starving.  Greene  re- 
monstrated in  vain.  Biit  men  witk 
arms  in  their  bands  will  not  starve 
if  food  can  be  obtained.  Thej 
seized  what  they  wanted.  The  peo- 
ple began  to  regard  them  as  the 
last  enemy  to  begot  rid  of,  and  whea 
the  British  troops  in  December, 
'82,  evacuated  the  city,  all  that  was 
left  to  be  desired  on  the  part  of  the 
rejoicing  inhabitants  seemed  to  be 
the  speedy  disappearance  of  their 
old  defenders.  The  new  Executive 
of  the  State,  succeeding  Mathews, 
was  tenacious  of  his  dignity.  He 
compelled  Greene  rehictaDtly  to 
vindicate  his  authority  as  coiih 
mander  of  the  army.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  another  fleet  of  transports 
to  sail  away  with  the  Americso 
troops  would  have  been  a  relief  to 
the  State  authorities.  The  troops 
were  no  longer  wanted,  and  to  feed 
them  had  become  an  intolerable 
burthen.  We  greatly  fear  that  the 
proverbial  ingratitude  of  Repoblioi 
is  not  without  abundant  illastratioD 
in  our  own  country — the  Stale  be- 
came impatient  of  the  presence  of 
her  liberators  as  soon  as  their  ser- 
vices were  no  longer  required,  and 
the  United  States  after  solemn  and 
repeated  pledges  of  half  pay  for  \ik 
to  their  officers  who  had  served 
through  the  war  have  disgraceliilly 
and  dishonourably,  up  .to  this  time, 
refused  or  failed  to  redeem  their 
pledge. 

General  Greene,  with  the  feelings 
natural  to  so  noble  a  nature,  made 
every  possible  exertion  to  supply 
the  wants  of  his  suffering  troops. 
When  no  other  mode  was  left,  he 
became  the  security  of  a  commer' 
cial  firm  to  enable  them  to  exeeate 
a  contract  for  clothing  his  men.    It 
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was  an  unfortunate  step  for  his  own 
peace.  The  firm  failed.  He  be- 
came involved  for  their  debts.  The 
event  harassed  all  his  future  life, 
involved  him  in  serious  losses  of 
property  and  gave  occasion  to  the 
envy  that  always  attends  great 
merit  and  success,  to  assail  the  Wt- 
rity  of  his  character.  It  was  farae- 
ly  said  that  he  was  to  have  shared 
in  the  profits  of  the  contractors. 
His  vindication  is  complete.  Not 
a  shadow  of  reason  ever  existed  for 
believing  thaUe  was  actuated  bv 
any  motive  cnBept  the  anxious  wish 
to  procure  the  supplies  of  clothing 
absolutely  ne<;essary  for  his  troops. 
The  losses  which  he  sustained  by 
the  failure  of  Banks  h  Co.,  were  in 
part  paid  by  Congress  subsequently 
to  his  death.  This  result  was  pro- 
duced, without  doubt,  by  the  active 
interference  of  Hamilton,  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasurv,  and  the  act 
does  him  no  small  honour.  But 
the  heavy  loss  that  Greene  suffered 
from  the  forced  sale  of  his  property 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  con- 
tractors' creditors  was  never  re- 
paired. 

The  great  services  of  General 
Greene  were  universally  acknowl- 
edged. Rutledge,  on  the  opening 
of  the  Jacksonborough  legislature, 
had  bestowed  on  his  character  the 
highest  and  warmest  commenda- 
tions. The  State  voted  him  10,000 
guineas.  Georgia  gave  him  five 
thousand  more.  North  Carolina 
bestowed  on  him  24,000  acres  of 
land,  in  what  is  now  Tennessee. 
The  Georgians  presented  to  him  a 
beautiful  plantation  on  Savannah 
river,  called  Mulberry  Grove,  where 
the  river  with  a  sharp  turn  strikes 
the  high  land  and  forms  a  bold 
bluff,  overlooking  the  rich  rice  fields 
that  lie  before  it,  To  this  place 
Gen.  Greene  removed  his  family  in 
1785,  and  commenced  the  life  of  a 
Southern  planter,  full  of  hopes  for 
the  future.     The  house   was  large 


and  commodious,  the  out-buildings 
numerous  and  convenient,  the  gar- 
den large  and  abounding  in  shrubs, 
fruit  trees  and  flowers.  Before  them 
lay  the  level  fertile  fields  of  the  Sa- 
vannah river  with  sure  promises  of 
ample  returns  for  his  labours.  He 
was  an  affectionate  husband  and 
father,  and  his  family  whom  he  had 
not  seen  together  for  so  long  a  time 
were  now  asseirtlod  around  him. 
He  was  crowneffvith  laurels.  No 
name  but  one  stood  higher  than  his 
in  the  military  annals  of  the  coun- 
try. His  vigorous  and  cultivated 
intellect  might  look  forward  to  great 
honours  and  usefulness  in  civil  and 
political  life.  The  long  storm  was 
over.  The  brave  ship  was  at  last 
in  port.  But  alas  for  the  vanity  of 
human  expectations  I  The  •onsti- 
tution  that  had  stood  so  many  hard- 
ships, privations  and  exposures,  suuk 
under  the  fiery  influence  of  a  Gtsor- 
gia  sun.  He  visited  Mr.  Gibbon, 
near  Sajnpah,  on  the  Idth  June, 
'85,  ^A^B  with  him  in  his  rice 
field  wi^ut  an  umbrella,  was  at- 
tacked with  pain  and  inflammation 
over  the  eyes,  and  died  after  a  few 
days'  illness.  His  body  was  depos- 
ited in  a  vault  in  the  Savannah 
burying  ground.  All  efforts  to 
identify  the  coflSn  have  hitherto 
failed,  and  the  body  of  the  g^eat 
liberator  of  the  South  remains  until 
now  unhonoured  and  undistinguish- 
ed. No  monument  has  been  raised 
to  his  memory  by  his  country. — 
Congress  passed  a  resolution  for  one 
and  even  prepared  the  inscription. 
But  the  monument  is  not  yet  begun. 
The  Republic  is  too  much  occupied 
with  the  greedy  adventurers  of  the 
present  time  to  bestow  a  thought 
on  the  merits  and  virtues  of  the 
great  benefactors  of  the  past.  It 
affords  another  commentary  on  the 
gratitude  of  Republics. 

We  have  said  that  the  character 
of  Greene  resembles  that  of  Wash- 
ington.   It  has  been  remarked  that 
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the  one  was  imitated  by  the  other. 
Ten  years  his  junior,  it  is  easy  to 
suppose  that  Greene  may  have 
made  the  chief  whom  he  loved  and 
admired  a  model  for  himself  through 
life.  But  independently  of  any  such 
influence,  they  were  cast  by  nature 
in  a  similar  mould.  They  were  alike 
in  calm,  deliberate,  immoveable 
courage,  moral  and  physical,  in  pu- 
rity of  life,  in  spotless  integrity,  in 
reverence  for  religion,  in  devotion 
to  friends,  in  candour  and  frank 
justice  to  enemies,  in  the  resolute 
performance  of  every  duty  under 
every  discouragement  They  were 
alike  too  in  manners,  grave  but  not 
austere,  silent  yet  affable,  listeners 
rather  than  talkers  in  society,  but 
cheerful  and  interested  in  its  pleas- 
ures. Thev  resembled  each  other 
in  their  military  conduct  and  genius 
— prudent,  vigilant,  attentive  todis- 
eipline,  ready  to  fight  or  retreat  as 
the  case   required,   without  regard 


to  etiquette  or  conventional  rales, 
they  withdrew  from  the  field  or  re- 
turned to  it  only  as  opportunitj 
exacted  the  one  or  invited  the  other. 
They  both  possessed  a  lofty  tone  of 
thought  and  sentiment  that  disdain- 
ed the  envy  and  malignity  of  th«r 
offlponents.  They  equally  scorned 
subterfuge  and  evasion.  ^  It  is  the 
declaration  of  a  man  of  honour  that 
binds  him,"  said  Greene  on  a  certain 
occasion ;  **  the  written  instruraeot 
is  the  evidenoe  only  of  the  engage- 
ment" Not  a  shadfMT  rests  on  the 
fair  fame  of  either  of  Aese  two  great 
models  of  American  character.  It 
will  be  happy  for  the  country  if 
their  grand  and  simple  virtues  shall 
become  more  and  more  the  standards 
of  excellence  to  be  admired  and 
imitated  by  soldier  and  states- 
man for  all  time  to  come.  Then 
indeed  will  our  Republic  become 
the  guide  and  benefactor  of  the 
world. 


SONNBT. 


Deem  not  that  the  passion  of  yonth  is  wild, 

UntamM  and  irregular,  scorching  the  heart 

To  barrenness  always.    The  bolts  that  dart 

From  the  thunder-clouds  in  the  black  sky  piled. 

Are  symbols  of  passion,  and  so  pass  by 

Relieving  and  clearing  the  air  and  sky. 

The  secret  of  life  —its  mystical  force, 

That  masters  the  perils  and  shocks  of  earth, 

And  perishes  not  in  the  midst  of  dearth, 

Is  passion — that  fires  the  blood  in  its  course, 

And  makes  the  heart  leap  with  a  splendid  mfrtb, 

And  fierceness  of  joy,  like  the  strong  war-horse. 

For  the  world  of  life  is  a  world  of  war 

And  the  passionate  hearts  the  conqu'rers  are- 
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^  Climb  the  rock,  Agatha,  quick! 
the  waves  are  ruling  rapidly  to 
the  shore ;  let  me  help  you,  here." 
I  gave  him  my  band,  and  with  one 
bound  reached  the  rock  ;  there  we 
stood,  side  by  side.  The  heavei^ 
were  filled  with  black  clouds,  not 
fixed  and  motionless,  but  careering 
swiftly  through  the  skies  in  dark 
masses;  the  thunder  rolled  heavily; 
and  the  sea,  one  vast  chaos  of  waves 
of  inky  hue,  whose  summits  were 
crested  with  snow  white  foam, tossed 
angrily  around  the  rock  on  which 
we  stood.  The  lightning  flashed 
in  lurid  glare,  and  the  rain  poured 
in  perfect  sheets  of  water.  What 
a  storm !  Half  an  hour  before  it 
was  bright  and  serene,  only  a  few 
clouds  floated  slowly  through  the 
heavens ;  and  now  how  frantically 
the  elements  rushed  over  the  earth ; 
what  confusion — what  terror.  I 
crept  closer  to  my  companion,  as 
eacn  vivid  flash  revealed  him  stand- 
ing firm  and  resolute  by  my  side. 

"Grood  heavens  r  I  exclaimed 
with  dismay,  as  I  looked  into  the 
fearful  sea  foaming  and  dashing  be- 
low; ^  these  billows  will  overwhelm 
the  rock,  there  is  no  safety  here, 
Mr.  Raymond." 

''Be  strong,  Agatha,"  he  said 
quietly,  **  be  trusting." 

**  But  I  cannot,"  I  replied  shud- 
dering, ''  I  feel  all  a  woman's  fears." 

He  drew  my  arm  within  his,  and 
said,  "  Agatha,  do  you  remember 
in  Mrs.  Browning's  noble  poem, 
•A  Drama  of  Exile,'  the  question 
Adam  puts  to  Eve,  as  the  poor  exiles 
stand  banished  and  forlorn  without 
the  ga'es  of  E<^]en,  in  the  '^dark  ex- 
terior desert  \ ' " 

**  Yes,"  1  answered,  ••  he  says : 

"'Hafitthou  strength 
BeloTed,  to  look  behind  us  to  the  gate  V  " 
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**  And  what  does  Eve  reply  ?" 

**  I  have  strength  to  look  upward  to  thy 
face," 

"  but  Mr.  Raymond"— 

He  interrupted  me,  ^O,  beautiful 
^P^y^  ^v  beautiful  love,  that,  in 
moments  of  sorrow  and  danger, 
gathers  strength  by  looking  into 
the  face  of  the  beloved  one. — 
Agatha,  let  me  strengthen  you,  even 
as  I  would  cherish,  love,  and  pro- 
tect you." 

I  remained  silent;  I  felt  too 
weary  and  dispirited  to  tell  him, 
that  as  much  as  I  respected  him,  I 
did  not  desire  his  love  or  his  pro- 
tection. I  groaned  aloud,  and,  ex- 
hausted with  terror,  threw  myself 
down  on  the  rock.  I  was  wrought 
up  to  despair,  and  I  co veered  my 
face  with  my  hands,  and  sobbed.  I 
felt  something  thrown  around  ray 
shoulders ;  I  looked  up,  it  was  Mr. 
Raymond's  coat  "  O,  no,  no,"  I 
said,  **keep  it  on — I  have  my 
shawl." 

"  You  must  allow  it  to  stay,"  he 
said,  '^  you  are  becoming  drenched 
with  the  rain." 

I  felt  the  force  of  that  authorita- 
tive ^must,'  and  remaiqed  quiet 
Mr.  Raymond  took  his  seat  beside 
me. 

**  Agatha,"  he  said  calmly, "  three 
hours  ago  a  little  boat  set  sail  on  a 
smooth  sea ;  the  object  of  its  in- 
mate was  to  cross  over  to  the  Island 
opposite.  These  tears  are  not  for 
yourself,  they  are  for  that  lonely 
voyager,  who,  even  now,  may  be 
sleeping  quietly  beneath  the  sea. 
You  are  restless,  you  are  tortured 
with  fears  for  his  safety,  until  yoa 
feel  as  if  you  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  you  would  even  now  plunge 
into  the  foaming  sea,  and  readi 
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him  if  you  coald.''  I  shuddered. 
**  I  ask  not  if  this  is  so,  Agatha,  hut 
I  affirm  it,  and  you  will  not  deny  it** 

"  No,  I  had  no  intention  to  deny 
it — ^you  have  guessed  aright,  Mr. 
Raymond.'' 

^Guessed,  Agatha,'' he  said  quiet- 
ly, "  No,  this  knowledge,  bitter  to 
my  heart,  came  not  by  guessing.  I 
studied  the  dark  lesson  day  by  day ; 
your  looks  and  actions  were  my 
teachers,  Agatha,"  he  continued,  in 
his  quiet,  earnest  way.  "  I  have  lived 
thirty-five  years,  and  gained  much 
sad  knowledge,  but  there  seems 
nothing  sadder  to  roe  than  the 
truth,  that  warm-hearted,  earnest 
women  will  waste  the  rich  out- 
pourings of  a  tender  love  on  cold, 
selfish,  unloving  men." 

I  endeavored  to  interrupt  him  ; 
"Stop,  Mr.  Raymond."  He  laid 
his  hand  on  my  arm,  and  quietly 
continued : 

**  Agatha,  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  say, 
be  warned  in  time — love  not  Ah  I 
dear  Agatha,  how  many  wrecked 
hearts  lie  along  the  shores  of  time." 

"  Yes,"  I  said  passionately,  "your 
warning  comes  too  late.  I  loved 
when  I  was  a  child ;  I  am  now  a 
woman — ^if  I  love  unworthily,  and 
without  a  return,  heaven  help  me, 
that  is  all  I  have  to  say,"  and  I  shook 
off  the  protecting  coat  angrily  from 
my  shoulders. 

Mr.  Raymond  smiled  at  my  pet- 
ulance ;  he  picked  it  up,  and  put  it 
on  himself.  I  had  expected  him 
to  urge  it  again  upon  my  accept- 
ance ;  I  was  mistaken  ;  unselfish, 
tender,  and  kind  as  he  was,  he  had 
no  idea  of  coaxing  a  petulant  wo- 
man. 

All  the  while  the  storm  was  rag- 
ing around  us.  I  felt  no  disposi- 
tion to  converse,  and  sank  into  a 
gloomy  silence.  Mr.  Raymond 
grew  equally  silent,  and  sat  watch- 
ing the  dashing  waves  made  visible 
by  the  lightning's  glare.  At  length 
the  thunder  ceased,  the  waves  grew 


calmer,  and  the  run  fdl  in  slower 
drops.  The  storm  was  over,  and 
we  left  the  rock  upon  whose  sum- 
mit we  had  sought  shelter  firom  the 
encroaching  waves. 

That  night  I  pondered  long  on 
the  unselfish  devotedness  of  Mr. 
Raymond,  his  reverence  for  woman, 
his  considerations  for  her  feelings 
and  her  comfort  He  is  the  very 
sort  of  man,  I  thought,  to  marry 
and  be  happy  with;  married  to 
him,  a  woman  would  feel  so  cared 
for  ;  I  hope  that  some  one  may  yet 
love  him  for  his  loveable  qualities. 
Thus  I  thought ;  then  came  before 
me  another  picture,  Ob,  how  differ- 
ent from  ihis— cold,  selfish,  calcu- 
lating. Alas !  how  perverse  is  wo- 
man's love,  that  could  turn  away 
from  Mr.  RayAiond  to  lavish  its 
deepestfeelings  on  Charles  Howard. 

**  And,  during  those  fearful  hours 
that  your  boat  lay  tossing  on  the 
deep,  of  what  did  you  think  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Raymond. 

Charles  Howard  replied  laugh- 
ingly, "  Myself,  of  course.  I  filled 
the  entire  circle  of  my  thoughts ;  I 
thought  not  of  father  or  mother, 
sister  or  brother,  nor  of  you,  Aga- 
tha." 

*' Thank  you,"  I  said,  coloring. 
"  I  scarcely  expected  your  thoughts 
to  rove  in  my  direction." 

"  But  what  thought  yotf  of,  Mr. 
Raymond,  when  high  *  on  Cormul's 
rock'  you  stood!"  asked  Charles 
Howard. 

"  Of  Agatha,"  he  answered,  quiet- 
ly. "  I  thought  it  deplorable  that 
a  feeble  woman  should  have  to  (ace 
so  fearful  a  storm." 

**  Well,  so  it  was,"  he  answered 
carelessly.  "  What  did  you  think 
about,  Agatha,"  he  asked,  turning 
to  me,  "  while  contending  with  the 
fretful  elements?" 

"  She  thought."  said  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, before  I  had  time  to  reply, 
"  of  a  lonely  boat,  struggling  with 
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the  fierce  waves;  and  she  saw  Death 
ntting  at  the  helm.'' 

"  Stop,  stop,"  I  whispered,  **  Mr. 
Raymond."  He  continued  :  "  She 
saw  the  fierce  billows  drive  the  frail 
bark  down,  down  into  the  fathom- 
less depths  of  an  awful  eternity. 
She  heard  the  shriek  of  despair  as 
it  mingled  with  the  bowlings  of  the 
storm,  and  she  thought  how  she 
would  gladly  have  died  to  save  him, 
the  lonely  voyager,  and,  throwing 
herself  down  on  the  rock,  she  sobbed 
bitterly.  She  thought  not  of  the 
rain  that  drenched  her,  nor  of  the 
fierce  lightning  that  played  around 
her.  One,  one  thought  filled  her 
heart,  her  mind,  her  very  soul ;  he 
is  deiid — the  love  of  my  childhood, 
and  my  womanhood." 

I  grasped  Mr.  Raymond's  hand, 
and  said  imploringly,  **  Oh,  spare 
me." 

"  No,"  he  whispered,  "  Agatha,  it 
is  for  your  own  good."  His  cheek 
was  pale,  and  his  eye  flashed  indig- 
nantly upon  Charles  Howard. 

*'  One  who  loved  her  long  and 
tenderly  stood  by  her  side ;  he 
could  not  shield  her  from  the  cruel 
storm  that  beat  upon  her  frail  form, 
but  he  strove  to  speak  kindly  to 
her,  and  to  make  her  strong.  She 
heede<)  not  his  tones,  the  music  of 
another's  voice  lingered  on  her  ear. 
And  this  other,  did  he  love  her  T 

Charles  Howard  started,  and  at- 
tempted to  speak ;  and  I  involun- 
tarily exclaimed,  "  Oh,  spare  me, 
spare  me,  Mr.  Raymond." 

He  turned  upon  me  a  look  of 
pity  and  love,  and  simply  said,  ^'my 
dear  Agatha,  trust  me." 

I  sank  back  pale  and  trembling. 
I  was  rapidly  nearing  my  heart's 
final  destiny,  and  I  said  despairing- 
ly, "  go  on,  if  you  will." 

He  continued :  "This  one,  did 
he  think  of  the  storm-beaten  form 
on  the  rock  t  Oh,  no,  he  thought 
of  himself,  and,  yes,  he  thought  of 
SDother.    His  boat  danced  over  the 


stormy  deep,  he  gained  the  shore — 
his  gift  of  choice  roses  was  drenched 
with  spray,  he  nevertheless  present- 
ed them.  That  ni^ht  he  danced 
the  gayest  at  the  ball ;  his  hand- 
some face,  gay  exterior,  and  insin- 
uating address  had  won  the  heart 
of  the  youthful  heiress  of  the  house, 
and  they  plighted  their  troth." 

"Good  heavens  1"  I  grasped  for 
breath — the  room  swam  around — 
all  grew  dark,  dark  as  the  grave. 
Oh,  love !  how  you  floated  away 
from  my  grasp.  I  threw  out  my 
hands  eagerly — ^the  whole  world 
seemed  laughing  at  my  futile  ef- 
forts to  hold  on  to  the  vain  dream 
of  a  life.  One  more  despairing  cry, 
one  more  eager  grasp,  and  it  floated 
from  under  my  hands,  gone,  gone 
forever. 

"  Yes,"  Mr.  Raymond  continued, 
**  he  forgot  the  sworn  love  of  his 
boyhood — he  knew  he  was  beloved 
by  the  thoughtful  girl  now  grown 
into  the  noble,  earnest  woman — he 
knew  how  she  turned  from  the 
spoken  love,  so  freely  tendered, 
yearning  for  the  love  unspoken, 
which  she  dreamed  was  still  hers. 
He  never  entirely  forsook  her,  he 
lingered  about  her,  her  finely  cul- 
tured mind  could  appreciate  his ; 
her  wit  amused  him,  her  rare  char- 
acter interested  him.  But,  and  the 
world  calls  him  strictly  honorable, 
he  has  given  his  love  to  another, 
and  that  selfishness  which  has 
thrown  such  deep  shadows  upon 
the  heart  of  Agatha  Murray,  will 
never  cloud  the  happiness  of  Rosalie 
Vane.  Alikeselfish,  alike  unfeeling, 
proper  mates,  most  proper  mar- 
ried." 

Charles  Howard  arose  abruptly, 
and  said  sneeringly,  "Thank  you, 
sir,  for  your  good  opinion,  and  for 
telling  ray  story  so  pathetically. 
Adieu,  Mr.  Raymond,  adieu  Aga- 
tha," and  with  a  mocking  laugh  he 
departed. 

I  buried  my  face  in  my  hands : 
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^  Oh,  that  I  had  died  upon  the  rock 
that  wild,  stormy  night !  Oh,  that 
his  boat  had  sunk  beneath  the  waves  I 
I  would  rather,  far  rather  weep  him 
dead,  than  mourn  him  &lse  while 
living,  Mr.  Raymond,"  and  I  raised 
my  head  and  looked  at  him,  ^  go, 
you  have  destroyed  the  dream  of 
my  life." 

He  grew  pale,  his  Up  quivered 
with  emotion,  and  he  -said,  "  once 
more  Agatha,  before  I  go,  I  tender 
you  a  love  that  seeks  but  your  hap« 
pinesB,  and  asks  no  retu^  save  a 

auiet  affection.    May  I  hope  for 
latr 
I  answered  sternly,  **  never,  never." 


Thus  I  threw  into  the  deep  sea  a 
precious  jewel,  that  the  waves  never 
again  restored.  What  was  left  my 
lonely  life;  sorrow,  solitude,  «id 
regret  Ah  1  did  not  Mr.  Raymond 
say  truly,  "how  many  wrecked 
hearts  lie  along  the  shores  of  time  T 
To-night  "the  storm  king"  is 
abroad ;  it  is  the  very  time  to  listen 
to  Aunt  Agatha's  story.  I  have 
just  had  it  from  her  lips,  as  she  sat 
at  the  window,  and  looked  out 
on  the  stormy  waves,  and  I  now 
give  it  to  the  world — to  the  world 
of  women,  who,  like  Aunt  Agatha, 
too  often  resign  the  substance  to 
grasp  at  the  shadow. 


Theie  lummer  Sabbaths,  when  the  peaceful  air 

la  sweet  with  incense  of  the  grateful  earth 

And  tremulous  with  the  hum  of  insect  mirth, 

And  voice  of  birds  in  song  instinct  with  prayer, 

Do  fill  our  hearts  with  all  we  can  of  praise 

And  bless,  we  think,  the  outward  life  we  live. 

Yet  in  that  life  we  scruple  not  to  give 

To  cares  and  lusts  and  idleness  our  days, 

And  think  our  God  well  worshipped,  if  we  oome 

At  stated  periods  to  endure  His  bouse, 

And  list  His  word.    Oh !  heartfelt  prayers  and  vows, 

Stern  self-denial,  toil  to  win  our  home, 

His  cross  to  bear,  to  kiss  his  chastening  rod, 

These  are  to  Uve,  these  are  to  worship  Qod ! 
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NOTES    ON   WINB   AND   VINB    CULTURB   IN    FRANCB. 


7.  Wine  Making. — ^The  branches 
having  been  clipped  from  the  vines 
are  carefully  picked  over  in  order 
that  all  the  imperfect,  rotten,  or  un- 
ripe grapes  maj  be  removed.  This 
is  so  cautiously  attended  to,  that,  in 
some  places,  only  those  parts  of  a 
bunch  which  are  of  equal  ripeness 
are  gathered  at  one  time.  The 
grapes  are  then  usually  carried  im- 
mediately to  the  vfine-press;  but 
this  may  be  delayed  for  Uie  purpose 
of  inducing  a  more  complete  ripen- 
ing of  the  fruit  I'hus  they  may 
be  put  into  a  large  vat  and  left 
there  for  several  days,  or  even  until 
fermentation  sets  in,  before  being 
crushed.  Sometimes  they  are  ex- 
posed for  a  longer  period  on  straw 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  still  more 
rarely  they  may  be  placed  in  an 
oven  moderately  heated,  (as  was  a 
custom  with  the  Romans.)  The 
effect  of  these  practices  has  already 
been  alluded  to  under  the  head  of 
the  Vintage.  Another  proceeding 
of  much  greater  importance,  and 
in  very  general  use,  is  to  clear  the 
fruit  of  the  stems.  This  is  usually 
effected  by  passing  the  bunches  over 
a  wire  or  willow  seive,  the  grapes 
being  torn  from  the  stems  and  pass- 
ing through  the  meshes  of  the  seive. 
Now  the  stems  contain  especially 
tannic  acid,  a  principle  which  while 
it  gives  a  rougher  taste  to  the  wine, 
promotes  fermentation,  deepens  the 
color,  and  adds  in  a  marked  degree 
to  the  strength,  vinosity,  and  dura- 
bility of  the  result  Finally  either 
having  undergone  one  or  more  of 
these  processes,  or  coming  directly 
from  the  vineyard,  the  grapes  are 
ready  to  be  crushed.  Except  in 
one  or  two  vineyards  in  the  Cote 


dX>r,  where  the  grapes  are  placed 
whole  in  the  fermenting  vat,  it  is 
the  univeraai  desire  to  obtain  as 
thorough  a  mashing  as  possible. 
This  is  done  in  various  ways.  By 
hand,  the  grapes  being  in  buckets ; 
most  generally,  however,  the  fruit 
is  placed  in  a  trough  or  in  the  vat, 
and  then  trampled  by  the  workmen 
in  their  heavy  wooden  shoes. — 
Another  plan  is  to  put  the  grapes 
into  a  large  vessel,  and  to  crush 
them  with  a  heavy  wooden  pestle. 
This  instrument  has  wooden  pegs 
driven  into  it,  whicb  render  it 
very  effective  when  rotated  quickly 
among  the  grapes.  But  the  very 
best  means  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, are  the  double-rollers  used 
at  the  Chateau  Neuf  des  Papos,  and 
the  surrounding  vineyards.  Two 
grooved  rollers  turning  in  opposite 
directions  are  placed  over  the  fer- 
menting vat  The  grapes  are  passed 
between  them,  and  being  thorough- 
ly crushed  are  received  in  the  vat 
below.  It  is  desirable  that  the  seed 
should  not  be  broken  at  all  or  very 
little. 

Fermentation. — We  have  now 
followed  the  fruit  of  the  vine — that 
is,  the  juice,  skin  and  seed  of  the 
grape  more  or  less  thoroughly 
crushed,  and  with  or  without  the 
stems  as  the  case  may  be — to  the 
fermenting  vat.  This  vat,  though 
sometimes  built  of  brick  and  stone, 
is  for  the  most  part  a  targe  wooden 
vessel,  (I  have  seen  them  fifteen 
feet  in  diameter,)  resembling  the 
half  of  an  immense  barrel.  The 
changes  which  are  effected  in  the 
Must  while  here  can  be  best  ex- 
hibited by  the  following  dia- 
gram: 
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Fermentation  commences  in  from 
one  to  four  days — according  to  cir- 
cumstances— after  the  Must  Las 
been  placed  in  the  vat,  and  is  mark- 
ed by  the  following  phenomena: 
An  increase  of  temperature  is  first 
noticed  ;  this  is  soon  accompanied 
by  a  simmering, and  thenabubbling 
sound;  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  rise  to  the  surface.  And  after 
awhile  the  whole  mass  is  agitated, 
and  finally  the  skins,  seeds  and 
other  impi^rities  are  forced  to  the 
top,  where  they  form  a  tough  crust 
known  as  the  chapeau.  So  strong 
is  this  chapeau  that  when  the  fer- 
mentation is  at  its  height,  it  has 
been  known  to  support  the  weight 
of  two  men.  When  the  fermenta- 
tion is  completed,  the  heat  dimin- 
ishes, and  the  chapeau  breaking 
up  sinks  to  the  bottom.  The  ra- 
tionale of  the  changes  as  exhibited 
in  the  preceding  diagram,  are  brief- 


ly as  follows :  The  decomposition 
of  the  albuminous  and  mucilagin- 
ous extractive  matters — assisted  by 
the  acids — gives  rise  to  the  yeast 
or  ferment,  which,  owing  to  some 
unknown  catylitic  influence,  in- 
duces each  equivalent  of  sugar  to 
resolve  itself  into  two  equivalents 
of  alcohol,  and  four  equivalents  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  carbonic  acid 
escapes  for  the  most  part  as  gas. 
Alcohol  and  sagar  are  also  gener- 
ated to  a  small  extent  from  these 
extractive  matters.  At  the  same 
time  tannic  and  tartaric  acids  act 
upon  the  blue  coloring  matter  con- 
tained in  the  cells  of  the  skin,  turn 
it  red,  and  enable  it  to  be  taken 
into  solution  by  the  water  and 
alcohol.  Meanwhile  other  minor 
changes  are  going  on,  the  tannic 
acid  acts  up  the  mucilage  and  alba- 
men,  coagulates  them,  and  causes  a 
precipitate  which  carries  down  with 
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it  certain  of  the  other  constituents, 
thus  forming  the  deposit,  the  com- 
position of  which  was  given  in  the 
table.  The  important  r6Ie  which 
tannic  acid  performs  in  the  preser- 
vation of  wines  is  chiefly  due  to  this 
feculty  of  coagulating  and  precipi- 
tating the  albumen  from  which  the 
ferment  is  principally  formed.  M. 
Puvis  says :  "  the  wines  of  Bur- 
gundy contain  more  alcohol  than 
those  of  Bordeaux,  but  they  do  not 
preserve  so  well,  probably  because 
they  do  not  possess  so  much  tan- 
nin." Naturally  too  this  precipi- 
tate assists  in  the  clarification  of 
the  wine.  The  principal  points  to 
be  attended  to  in  conducting  the 
fermentation  are,  that  all  the  parts 
have  as  near  as  may  be,  the  same 
temperature,  and  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole  does  at  no  time 
exceed  87*^.  For  if  the  temperature 
rises  above  this,  there  is  danger 
that  the  sugar  instead  of  yielding 
alcohol  will  be  transformed  into 
uranite  and  lactic  acid.  Now  Ro- 
sier placed  three  thermometers  in 
a  fermenting  vat,  and  found  that 
the  one  at  the  bottom  stood  at  72^, 
the  one  in  the  middle  at  75^,  while 
the  one  in  the  chapeau  or  crust 
marked  86°.  Hence  owing  to  the 
increased  heat  of  the  surface,  which 
always  augments  as  the  crust  be- 
comes dry,  the  Must  runs  an  immi- 
nent risk  of  acetification.  To  reme- 
dy this,  it  is  recommended  to  force 
the  crust  downwards,  and  to  repeat 
this  as  often  as  the  temperature 
rises  above  68°.  Better  to  attain 
this  end,  it  is  a  custom  in  many 
places,  to  cover  the  vat  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  chapeau  shall  be 
kept  constantly  bathed  in  the  liquid. 
Besides  keeping  the  crust  of  hot 
fermenting  seeds  and  skins  below 
the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  thereby 
equalizing  and  moderating  the  ac- 
tion— the  cover  assists  in  other  im- 
portant ways.  If  hermetrical,  it 
prevents  the  admission  of  the  oxy- 


gen of  the  air,  the  great  agent  of 
decomposition,  combustion,  and 
acidification.  If  not  hermetrical, 
it  still  excludes  more  or  less  air, 
and  thus  reduces  the  temperature 
and  the  violence  of  the  action.  In 
addition,  it  hinders  the  evaporation 
of  the  alcohol.  However,  there  are 
those  who  object  to  the  use  of  the 
cover  as  retarding  too  much  the 
fermentation.  They  say  too,  that, 
the  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  be* 
ing  given  ofi*  from  the  vat,  prevents 
to  such  an  extent  the  admission  of 
oxygen  that  too  large  an  amount 
of  that  element  is  never  to  be  feared. 
Not  to  enter  into  this  discussion,  I 
may  say,  that  Gay-Tussac  demon- 
strated long  since,  that  while  fermen- 
tation would  not  commence  without 
the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
oxygen,  once  begun  it  might  pro- 
ceed in  a  vacuum.  Further  the 
effect  of  the  admission  or  exclusion 
of  air  upon  Must  already  in  fermen- 
tation, is  exhibited  by  these  two  re- 
sults obtained  from  the  experiments 
of  DeSaussure.  In  the  vacuum, 
four  times  as  much  alcx>hol  was  ob- 
tained as  where  the  air  was  freely 
admitted.  While  under  the  latter 
circumstance,  six  times  as  much 
acetic  acid  was  detected  in  the  wine 
as  under  the  former.  The  duration 
of  the  fermentation  was  the  same 
in  the  two  cases. 

The  moment  for  drawing  off  the 
vat  varies  with  the  sort  of  grape, 
the  temperature,  and  the  character 
of  the  wine  desired.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  last,  a  long  fermenta- 
tion, other  things  being  the  same, 
gives  in  general,  "  a  more  highly 
colored,  firmer,  and  more  durable 
wine ;"  while  a  short  fermentation 
yields  one  possessing  ^  more  deli- 
cacy, more  fire,  but  often  of  less 
durability."  The  duration  of  the 
fermentation  thus  varies  from  thirty- 
six  hours  in  some  localities  and  for 
certain  wines,  to  several  weeks  for 
other  sorts,  and  in  other  districts. 
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In  Medoo  it  occupies  for  the  most 
part  from  eight  to  twelve  days. 
The  nilefr  for  determining  the  pre- 
cise time  for  drawing  off  the  wine 
are  very  numerous  and  very  indefi- 
nite. The  most  general  of  them 
is  to  draw  off  as  soon  as  the  liquid 
loses  its  sugary  taste :  in  Medoo 
they  wait  till  the  ^*  fermentation 
ceases  to  he  apparent  and  the  wine 
commences  to  cool."  Others  wait 
till  the  crust  sinks:  Some  until 
the  wine  becc»mes  clear ;  and  in  the 
south  of  France,  the  wine  in  cer- 
tain  cantons  is  left  for  several  months 
in  the  vat ;  this  is  also  a  custom  in 
some  of  the  Rhine  vineyards.  There 
are  likewise  numerous  instruments 
for  determining  this  highly  import- 
ant point  The  metallic  halts  of 
M.  de  Vergnette  are  most  highly 
recommended.  But  after  all,  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  the  success  of 
this  very  delicate  operation  depends 
for  the  most  part  upon  the  expe- 
rience and  judgment  of  the  per- 
son who   performs  it 

(What  has  been  said  refers  to  red 
wines.  With  white  wines  the  practice 
is  somewhat  different  The  grape 
in  the  first  instance  is  allowed  to  at- 
tain the  most  thorough  ripeness;  so 
that  not  only  the  greatest  amount 
possible  of  sugar  may  be  formed,  but 
also  that  a  portion  of  this  may  be 
already  converted  into  alcohol  be- 
fore the  fruit  is  carried  to  the  press. 
And  it  is  principally  in  the  manu- 
facture of  this  variety  that  the  pro- 
cesses for  insuring  a  more  perfect 
ripening,  above  alluded  to,  are 
practiced.  After  bei  ng  crushed  and 
pressed  the  juice  is  separated  from 
the  seeds  and  skins,  and  allowed  to 
ferment  alone.  Frequently  it  is  not 
placed  in  the  fermenting  vat  at  all, 
as  in  Sauteme,  (this  is  where  the 
wine  is  desired  especially  sweet,) 
but  is  drawn  at  once  from  the  press 
into  the  casks.  In  this  case,  a 
sulphur  match  is  burned  in  the 
cask  while  it  is  being  filled  in  order 


to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  fermen- 
tation.) 

To  return,  the  wine  is  drawn 
from  the  vat  into  casks,  (previously 
thoroughly  cleansed,  rinsied  with  a 
glass  of  brandy  and  dried,)  and 
placed  upon  scantling  in  the  cellars. 
The  casks  are  however  only  par- 
tially filled  with  the  wine  drawn 
from  the  vat  The  skins  and  seed 
with  whatever  grapes  come  un 
crushed  from  the  vat,  are  placed 
under  the  press,  and  the  juice  ex- 
pressed, is  used  to  fill  the  casks  up 
with.  After  being  pressed  once, 
the  marc^  as  it  is  called,  is  chopped 
and  stirred  and  pressed  one  or  more 
times.  The  wine  that  comes  from 
the  first  and  second  pressings  is 
considered  of  the  finest  quality. 
There  may  be  even  four  or  five 
pressings,  and  the  mare  is  some- 
times placed  for  a  while  in  water 
and  again  pressed.  This  yields  a 
thin  sour  wine  given  to  the  work- 
men. The  marc  may  also  be  used 
to  make  beer,  or  vinegar. 

The  cellars  are  cool,  of  equable 
temperature,  damp  so  as  to  prevent 
evaporation,  dimly  lighted,  and  so 
constructed  as  to  be  free  from  all 
jarring.  As  it  requires  64°  of  heat 
in  order  that  fermentation  may 
commence,  and  as  it  may  continue 
when  once  commenced  at  a  much 
lower  degree  than  that,  it  is  of  the 
highest  consequence  that  the  cellar 
should  always  be  considerably  cool- 
er than  that  cipher  indicates.  The 
wine  in  the  cellar,  it  still  undergoes 
many  changes.  A  slow  (still  as  it 
is  called)  fermentation  goes  on; 
the  remaining  sugar  is  gradually 
converted  into  alcohol,  a  deposit  is 
always  being  precipitated,  and  in 
fine  the  same  phenomena  in  a  modi- 
fied form,  which  have  already  been 
alluded  to  when  speaking  of  the 
fermentation,  take  place.  The  first 
care  that  is  given  to  it,  is  to  watch 
that  the  cask  is  always  full :  now 
as  evaporation  is  continually  going 
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on,  it  is  Decessary  to  fill  them  up 
about  every  four  days  for  the  first 
month,  every  week  for  the  second, 
and  every  two  weeks  afterward. 
This  is  always  done  with  wine  of 
the  same  quality.  To  show  upon 
what  minutiae  the  preservation  of 
the  wine  depends,  I  may  observe 
among  many  other  things,  that  the 
bung  should  be  placed  a  little  to 
one  side,  so  that  it  may  be  bathed 
in  the  wine,  and  care  must  be  taken 
to  renew  the  paper  that  covers  it ; 
the  neglect  or  this  frequently  ex- 
poses the  wine  to  acetification. — 
Again,  when  the  quantity  of  wine 
to  be  replaced  is  as  much  as  a  bot- 
tle or  even  half  a  bottle,  a  small 
sulphur  match  should  be  introduced 
through  the  bung  and  burnt,  in 
order  to  drive  out  the  air  before  re- 
filling. This  sulphering  is  one  of  the 
most  important  means  of  guarding 
against  the  acetic  degeneration. — 
Tne  best  match  to  be  had  for  the 
purpose  is  that  known  in  commerce 
under  the  name  m^chesa  laviolette 
de  Strashurg.  They  are  perfumed 
so  as  to  obviate  the  disagreeable 
odor  of  the  sulphur.  It  is  to  be 
practiced  whenever,  and  as  often, 
as  there  is  danger  of  fermentation. 
A  match  is  usually  burnt  in  the 
barrels  when  they  are  filled,  when 
full  two  holes  must  be  bored  in  the 
head  of  the  cask,  the  match  is  held 
at  the  upper  one,  and  as  the  wine 
pours  out  below,  the  vapor  of  sulpher 
will  enter  with  the  air  above.  Next 
comes  the  clarification.  This  is 
done  with  white  of  eggs,  blood, 
gelatine,  or  other  albuminous  sub- 
stance. When  introduced  into  the 
cask  these  substances  are  coagula- 
ted by  the  tannic  acid,  and  form  a 
reticulated  mass  which  in  fulling, 
envelopes  and  carries  down  with  it 
everything  that  renders  the  wine 
turbid.  Perhaps  the  best  and  sim- 
plest substances  that  can  be  used 
for  this  purpose  are  the  powders  of 
M.  Jnllien  ;  they  have  received  the 


highest  recommendation  from  the 
wine  merchants  of  Paris.  The  clarifi- 
cation is  performed  as  often  as  occa- 
sion may  require ;  however,  if  this 
should  be  at  the  time  when  the 
vine  is  shooting,  whenitisin  flower, 
or  when  the  grape  is  ripening,  it 
may  cause  a  risk,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  guard  aj^ainst  the  fermentation 
by  sulphenng,  and  drawing  the 
wine  into  other  casks.  Finally  still 
further  to  secure  the  preservation 
of  the  wine,  it  is  customary  to  draw 
it  off  into  fresh  casks  twice  a  year, 
most  frequently  in  the  months  of 
March  and  October — but  the  date 
is  not  precise. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been 
said,  it  may  be  interesting  to  some, 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  expenses  and 
profits  of  this  culture.  This  can  be 
best  accomplished  by  the  following 
table,  extracted  in  full  from  the  ex- 
cellent pamphlet  of  M.  Joubert  on 
the  wines  and  culture  in  Medoc. 
He  vouches  for  its  correctness,  and 
it  is  taken  from  books  kept  with 
scrupulous  exactness  at  the  vineyard 
of  Langoa  Leoville.  The  vineyards 
in  this*  canton  are  measured  by 
joumaux.  2,15  joumaux  are  equal 
to  an  acre.  Again,  the  land  is  di- 
vided out  to  the  workmen,  called 
prix-faiteurs,  by  prix-faits  consisting 
of  eight  joumaux.  The  following 
are  the  yearly  expenses  per  prix  fait : 

FBAN08. 

For  trimming  the  vines 55 

For  gathering',  binding,  and  car- 
rying  away  the  branches  cut  off*. ...    20 

For  placing  the  lathes  and  stakes, 
(i.  e.  for  the  trellis  to  which  the 
vines  are  trained) 25 

For  attaching  the  vines,  (i.  e.  to 
preceding.) 20 

For  drawing  down  twice,  the  dirt 
thrown  between  the  vines  by  the 
plough  at  the  second  and  fourth 
workings 80 

12,000  new  stakes  a  year  of  ches- 
nut  2  feet  long,  1  inch  square,  at  7 
francs  the  1,000 84 

100  large  stakes  for  the  ends  of 
the  rows 3 

For  pointing  and  sharpening  these 
stakes 6 
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5,000  lathes  at  80  centimes  the  50, 
(geuerally  voung  pines  of  11  or  12 
years — 10  A.  long,  and  1^  to  2  in.  at 
thebigend.) 80 

20  bundles  of  withes  at  3  frs.  the 
bundle 60 

For  making  1,000  layers  at  25  frs. 
the  thousand 25 

For  clearing  the  dog- tooth  grass.     25 

For  splitting  withes 8 

For  trimming  sprouts  from  the 
trnnk  of  the  vines • 10 

For  uncovering  the  grapes  cover- 
ed by  the  last  working.. .» 5 

Wages  of  the  head  vine  dresser 
may  be  counted  by  priz-fait  at 30 

Wages  of  workmen  at  about. . . .  120 

For  men's  work  in  preparing  and 
8pr<*ading  manure,  etc.,  etc 30 

For  the  expense  of  oxen  includ- 
ing interest  on  the  value,  accidents 
and  losses,  food,  and  stabling 240 

[32  days  work  of  a  pair  of  oxen 
are  required  to  give  the  four  plough- 
ings.  15  davs*  work  for  the  trans- 
port of  earth,  manure,  trimmings, 
vintage,  etc.,  estimated  at  5  frs.  per 

For  keeping  up  carts,  counting 
interest,  repairs,  etc 20 

For  keeping  up  ploughs,  yokes, 
and  harness 20 

Paid  to  the  blacksmith  for  repair- 
ing points  of  ploughs 15 

For  shoeing  oxen  at  50  frs.  a  yoke 
per  year,  by  prix-fait 18 

For  10  cart  loads  of  litter  for  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  9  frs.  per  load,  by  prix- 
fait 33 

Expensesof  the  vintage 100 

[Here  the  men's  work  was  paid 
80  to  75  centimes  per  day,  the  wo- 
men 37i  centimes,  besides  feeding 
and  a  place  to  sleep ;  count  also  7 
days  of  a  fiddler  at  3  frs.  per  day, 
&o.,  &c.] 

For  guarding  the  vineyards  after 
the  grapes  were  ripe 15 

For  barrels,  four  to  the  ton,  at  60 
francs  per  ton,  by  prix-fatt 200 

Reparations  of  fermenting  vat  and 
utensils  for  the  vintage,  brandy  for 
cleaning 20 

For  destroying  insects 40 

[Two  species  of  little  bugs  ravag- 
ing the  vines  in  the  spring.] 

For  keeping  up  ditches,  drains  and 
hedges 20 

For  carrying  away  every  3  or  4 
years  the  dirt  piled  up  at  the  head 
of  the  rows  bv  the  oxen,  to  the  prix- 
fait,  yearly,  about 15 

The  great  manuring  made  every 
10  years,  costs  yearly  by  prix-fait. .     40 

Bill  of  the  blacksmith  for  repair- 
ing various  utensils  and  tools 30 


Estimate  of  repairs  to  the  houses 

of  the  workmen 90 

Repairs  of  stables,    bams,    cel- 
lars, &c • 90 

Taxes ISO 

For  pulling  the  leaves  off.  raising 
the  vines,  and  exposing  the  grape* 

to  the  air 8 

For  pulling  up  the  large  weeds..     30 
For  changing  stakes  and   lathes 
broken   at  the  first  working,   and 
avising  the  vines 6 

Sum  total— Francs. 1,706 


Fm.  CT: 

This  gives  in  accordance  with 
the  above  stated  data  per  acrc^..  •  .456^ 

The  vineyards  have  doubled  in 
value  since  1832,  when  this  esti- 
mate was  made,  but  I  take  it  at 
the  present  highest  valuation, 
about  30,000  francs  per  acre,  the 
highest  rate  of  interest  on  land- 
mortgages  is,  6  per  cent.,  which 
gives 1800.00 


2,258.22 
An  acre  produces  at  the  lowest 
average  2  tons  of 4  barrels  of  228 
litres,  each,  worth  now  5.000  frs. 
per  tun,  but  selling  in  1832^  three 
months  after  the  vintage,  at  3,000 
frs.  per  tun 6,000.00 


Subtracting,  we  obtain  pr.  acre, 
over  and  above  interest  and  ex- 
penses   3,741.% 


These  figures  relate  to  the  first 
class  vineyards.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  profits  here 
are  so  iramensely  superior  to  those 
vineyards  even  which  produce  only 
the  ^  vin  d^ordinaire.^  I  was  as- 
sured on  the  contrary,  by  a  pro- 
prietor in  the  Medoc,  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  latter  was  frequently 
the  most  remunerative.  Thus  the 
swamps  will  produce  as  much  as 
eight  tuns  to  the  acre,  which  at  500 
frs.  the  tun,  less  than  ten  cents  a 
bottle,  gives  4,000  francs.  The  ex- 
penses are  not  one-half  of  what  they 
are  in  the  fine  vineyards ;  first,  the 
plants  are  hardier  and  do  not  re- 
quire renewing  so  often  ;  secondly, 
no  manuring  is  required,  and  the 
land  is  easier  to  work.    Besides  the 
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original  outlay  is  not  so  great,  the 
vineyards  being  valued  at  about 
5,000  francs  the  acre.  Calculating 
these  figures  then,  we  obtain  a  nett 

f>rofit  interest  paid,  of  something 
ike  3,500  francs  per  acre.  I  doubt 
if  any  other  culture  in  the  world 
yields  as  much.  The  following  ex- 
hibits the  details  of  the  expenses 
incurred  in  making  the  original 
plantation,  in  one  of  the  best  vine- 
yards in  the  Medoc ;  it  is  also  ex- 
tracted from  the  above  mentioned 
pamphlet : 


FB.  ex. 

3,729  dkciies  were  made  20  in. 
deep,  20  broad,  and  24  in.  long. 
The  gravel  was  so  hard  that  each 
workman  was  estimated  as  hav- 
ing used  up  4  sous  worth  of  picks 
per  day.  The  workmen  were 
paid  1  i'r.  10  sous  a  day.    Cost. ..  149.16 

For  bringing  the  plants,  ma- 
nure, placing  plants  and  covering 
were  employed  48  days,  of  work- 
men at  I  fr.  15  sous  per  day* . .   .    84.82 

For  the  same  at  102  days  of 
workmen  at  1  fr.  per  day 102.00 

Total.~(Frs.  and  centimes.). .  335.98 

This  plantation   cost,  therefore, 
about  nine  francs  per  100  plants. 


ARCADIA. 

Now  should  we,  with  an  inspiration  meet, 

Caught  from  the  antique  chronicles,  that  rise 

In  wreck  of  marble  round  us,  straight  evoke 

The  glorious  spirit  of  old  days  to  waken  ; 

Call  up  the  sage,  the  f talesmen  and  the  soldier ; 

Brighten  the  homes  with  all  their  family  fires, 

And  pour  the  din  of  the  great  multitude. 

In  music,  through  these  mighty  avenues. 

The  Imagination  answers  to  the  prayer ! 

The  Realm  no  more  is  Ruin^s !  all  is  life  ! 

Behold  the  solemn  Priesthood  where  they  move 

In  grand  procession,  through  mysterious  groves, 

To  mystic  temples,  towering  on  yon  heights. 

With  half  their  heads  in  Heaven  !    Here,  the  old  Gods, 

Vouchsafed  deep  oracles  to  credulous  hearts, 

That  grew,  through  Faith,  to  Power !    Here,  Sovereign  Lyres, 

Discoursed  grand  musical  thoughts  to  loving  Echoes, 

That  prisoned  them  straightway  in  preserving  rocks, 

Where  still  you  find  them  murmuring  to  escape 

To  other  shores ;  fulfilling  the  decree 

That  makes  them  catholic  voices  for  all  nations. 
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[The  great  length  of  the  following  Poem  hM  compelled  a«  rery  reluctantly  to 
omit  large  portions  of  it  We  give  our  readers  sach  extracts  as  will  enable  them 
to  understand  its  general  scope,  and  to  form  a  judgment  of  its  merits.  The  paru 
not  published  are  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  rest  in  force  or  polish  of  rersiiics- 
tion,  and  we  hope  to  see  in  a  separate  and  complete  form,  a  production  that  seemt 
to  us  indicative  of  no  ordinary  poetical  powers.] — Eds. 

THB    CrCLB   BROKEN. 

The  history  of  Ancient  Mexico  is  full  of  strange  myths.  The  following  one  so 
impressed  my  mind  many  years  ago,  that  I  endeavored  to  free  myself  from  the 
haunting  images  it  suggested,  by  constructing,  (for  I  am  not  a  poet,)  some  stanxas 
upon  it 

The  nations  of  Anahuac  believed  that  the  sun,  with  all  mankind,  except  a  few 
individuals,  had  been  three  or  four  times  destroyed.  That  another  destruction, 
total  and  final,  would  occur ;  but  only  at  the  completion  of  one  of  their  Cycles  or 
Periods  of  fifty-two  years,  and  only  on  the  last  night  of  the  Period,  and  at  midnight 
The  close  of  every  Cycle  was  therefore  a  time  of  awful  anxiety.  Human  victiffls 
were  sacrificed  on  their  lofty  pyramidal  temple.  Every  spark  of  fire  in  the  whole 
country  was  extinguished.  The  people  of  the  Astec  capital,  led  by  their  priestSt 
marched  forth  at  sunset  in  solemn  procession  to  a  mountain  abont  six  miles  dit« 
tant,  to  await  on  its  summit  their  approaching  doom.  If  the  midnight  hour  passed 
as  usual,  the  event  was  instantly  indicated  by  a  bonfire  on  the  mountain.  Games 
mnd  national  festivities  followed.  As  the  dreaded  period  drew  near,  I  have  sup- 
posed one  Sage,  lifted  above  the  superstition  of  his  people  and  age,  despising  th« 
folly  and  relieving  the  terrors  of  his  countrymen  by  secretly  anticipating  the  hour 
and  lighting  the  bonfire,  released  them  from  their  fears. 

0*er  Axteo  tombs  with  noiseless  pinion  spread 
The  hours  of  darkness  moved.    O !  who  can  tell 
The  woe  that  made  the  living  as  the  dead, 
When  sunk  in  gloom  a  nation  hopeless  fell ! 
Scarce  is  the  mastery  mine  with  magic  spell 
One  spirit  to  recall — one  who  had  stood 
Beneath  the  stars,  a  lonely  sentinel 
Amidst  a  falling  realm,  in  mournful  mood 
Watching  the  shafts  of  Death,  with  courage  unsubdued. 

Serene  he  stood  the  sacred  height  upon 
Where  dripped  the  blood  of  recent  victims  slain 
To  avert  the  fatal  hour.    No  more  the  sun 
Should  rise — (their  prophets  sang) — but  night  regain 
0*er  starless  nature  her  primeval  reign. 
Thrice  had  the  earth,  convulsed  with  partial  doom, 
Her  stricken  sons  and  daughters  lifeless  seen ; 
Thrice  had  beheld  the  genial  day  relume 
Her  fields,  and  Life  and  Love  their  happy  course  resume. 

Another  Cycle  ends ;  at  midnight  ends. 
To-night !  and  trembling  thousands  wait  to  die. 
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Their  agonizing  fear  together  blends 
The  strange  portents  that  fill  the  troubled  sky, 
With  mystic  words  of  ancient  prophecy 
Once  scorned,  now  with  terrific  meaning  known. 
Meteors  on  fiery  wings  fiit  hissing  by — 
Mid  fitful  lightnings,  on  the  horixon  sjiown 
Cloud  like  gaunt  spectre  shapes  seem  coming  slowly  on ! 

Appalling  darkness,  as  an  iron  band. 
Burdens  the  wildered  brain.    No  flickering  trace 
Of  light  on  earth !    The  shrinking  child  whose  hand 
A  father  clasps— sees  not  that  fatfaer*s  face ; 
Whose  living  form  chilled  as  in  death's  embrace, 
Assimilates  itself  to  what  it  soon 
Shall  be,  when  the  faint-throbbing  pulse  shall  cease. 
Welcome  to  many  there  the  oblivious  swoon. 
Numbing  the  aching  heart — kind  nature's  grateful  boon. 
•  •••••• 

Majestic  grace  adorned  bis  aged  brow 
And  noble  form  erect.    To  heaven  he  raised 
His  thoughtful  face  wherein  the  ardent  glow 
Of  youth  still  dwelt,  but  passionless ;  and  gazed 
With  earnest  glance.    The  quiet  sky  emblazed 
With  stars,  gave  back  no  calmer  beam  than  shone 
From  his  clear  eye.    Tho'  monarchs  sank  amazed 
And  warriors  quailed,  yet  he  durst  look  upon 
The  signs  of  Fate  and  their  omnipotence  disown. 

The  priestly  garb  he  wore ;  but  seldom  stood 
With  priestly  crowd  adoring  moon  or  sun 
Or  Gods  whose  altars  reeked  with  human  blood. 
Gentle  and  pure  the  love  of  all  he  won ; 
The  conflict  of  his  soul  he  waged  alone, 
With  doubts  inexplicable,  year  by  year. 
When  oft  the  sacrifice  he  strove  to  shun, 
Ott  strayed  on  solitary  mountains,  where 
With  nature  he  communed,  or  kneeled  in  humble  prayer. 

The  high-built  Teocal,  the  nation's  shrine 
He  mounts  with  fearless  step.    The  dense  array 
Beyond  the  city  gates,  with  strange  design 
He  left ;  his  quick  return  unseen,  while  they 
In  sad  funereal  pomp  kept  on  their  way 
Up  to  the  mount,  to  die  when  midnight  came ; 
Or  there,  with  shout  and  song,  their  victim  slay, 
And  news  of  life — (if  life  be  theirs !) — proclaim 
With  waving  torch  and  far-seen  cloud-ascending  flame. 
•  •••••• 

Once  sun  and  moon,  and  your  fair  host  did  seem 
Prophetic  sovereigns  of  all  good  or  ill. 
New-wakened  to  the  thought  of  God  supremo, 
I  come,  as  tho'  His  mandate  to  fulfil, 
I  come  to  break  your  potent  charm— to  still 
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The  tumult  of  despair.    No  more  to  me 
Shall  purpoMleM  destruction  mark  the  will 
Of  nature's  God.    This  hour,  as  mine  shall  be 

The  souls  of  all,  from  doubt  and  maddening  terror  free. 
•  e  •  e  e  •  • 

Hark!  on  the  wild  winds  comes  there  not  a  shriek? 
Or  do  the  gods  whose  power  he  doth  betray 
Even  at  their  holy  shrine,  draw  near  to  wreak 
Their  vengeance  ere  his  proud  words  pass  away  ? 
Again  that  cry!  the  wail  of  agony, 
Heard  shrilly  from  afar  thro*  wind  and  rain 
And  deafening  storm.    But  still  without  dismay 
He  stands.    Why  haste  to  seek  the  host  again 

Whose  phrensy  would  but  hear  his  soothing  words  in  vain  f 


All  deeds  that  to  ancestral  rite  belong, 
They  did ;  and  while  the  day  its  radiance  lent, 
Marched  forth  a  vast  innumerable  throng. 
And  to  the  setting  sun  chanted  their  farewell  song.** 

To  save  one  ruddy  beam  to  light  their  way, 
Westward  they  stretched  their  suppliant  bands  in  vain ; 
And  listless  watched  the  death-bed  of  the  day, 
Till  glooming  twilight  flickered  o'er  the  plain. 
Then  upward  moved  the  melancholy  train, 
Hopeless  in  heart,  tho*  courage  marked  the  face ; 
And  many  shuddered  and  looked  back  again, 
Thro*  misty  tears — and  with  unsteady  pace 
Followed  reluctant  on,  nor  durst  their  steps  retrace. 

•  •••••  e 

Glanced  they  to  earth  ?  perchance  they  might  recall 
The  scenes  where  childhood  viewed  the  starry  dome 
Stretched  circling  o'er  the  blest  abode,  where  all 
The  world  seemed  centred ;  all  the  summer's  bloom, 
All  nature  loveliest  seemed.    For  that  dear  home 
The  gladdening  sun  would  rise,  and  stars  appear, 
But  clouds  and  night,  as  things  apart,  would  come. 
As  comes  the  ungenial  shade  of  early  care 
On  boyhood's  sunny  brow,  unmeant  to  linger  there. 

e  •  •  •  «  e  e 

How  changed !  this  eve  a  gloom  eclipsed  that  sky 
Unlike  the  gloom  of  eve.    The  awful  shade 
Our  spirits  feel  when  coming  ills  draw  nigh. 
Swept,  as  the  wing  of  Death,  their  hearts  dismayed ; 
And  palsied  Reason  tremblingly  obeyed 
The  tyrant  Fear— her  crown  and  sceptre  gone ; 
And  reveling  night  with  wild  dominion  swayed 
Her  realm  usurped,  and  reared  her  ebon  throne 
Where  dwells  the  lightnmg's  flash — the  universe  her  own  * 
e  •  e  •  •  e  e 
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While  thus  of  death  he  mused,  and  lore  and  home, 
Still  as  a  statue — gleaming  o*er  his  head 
'  A  meteor  passed,  and  all  again  was  gloom. 
Starting,  as  tho'  a  funeral  torch  had  shed 
Its  glare  into  a  tomb  where  lay  the  dead. 
He  might  have  saved  by  stretching  forth  his  hand — 
He  cried  "  'tis  done  !'*  and  soon  the  flame  is  spread 
From  layer  to  layer ;  as  when  a  lightning-brand 
The  Almighty  hurls,  and  forests  blaze  at  his  command. 

On  many  a  height  throughout  the  darkened  realm. 
Sad  watchers  far  and  near,  their  vigils  keep, 
Nor  turn  their  prayerful  gaze  from  whence  the  flame 
By  ancient  rite  first  lit,  should  upward  leap 
Above  the  Aztec  Mount,  and  bid  each  steep 
Its  blaze  respondent  wake.    No  hand  before 
With  courage  prompt  had  dared  their  terrors  sweep 
Away,  and  ere  the  last  dread  hour  was  o*er. 
To  life  and  happy  songs  their  stricken  hearts  restore. 

The  flame  burst  forth.    Far  from  the  Teocal, 
With  quickened  step  the  hero-priest  had  gone. 
None  knew  the  hand  that  ventured  for  them  ail 
To  break  the  Cycle's  spell,  ere  yet  bad  flown 
The  hour  of  midnight.    Brighter,  higher  shone 
The  daring  signal,  curled  its  laoibent  flame, 
And  »hot  its  eager  light  \  as  swiA  upon 
Its  wings  a  soul  set  free  speeds  whence  it  came 
Back  to  its  Parent  Light — one  more  returning  beam ! 

Mingled  with  anxious  prayers,  shout  after  shout 
Of  sudden  joy  from  the  vast  crowd  arose. 
And  now  the  birds  in  strange  alarm  fly  out 
From  hidden  nests — now  flap  their  wings  in  close 
And  closer  circles  round  the  flame ;  now  glows 
From  tower  to  tower  the  ascending  beacon-light 
Thro*  all  the  dismal  land,  and  eastward  throws 
Its  gladdening  rays,  and  westward  takes  its  flight. 
Blaze  answering  to  blaze,  from  bill  and  mountain  height. 

Skimming  the  lake  it  passed,  and  oVrthe  stream, 
A  band  of  light,  till  on  the  ocean^s  breast — 
Scattering  its  diamonds,  fairer  than  the  gleam 
Of  evening  star,  it  glittered  in  its  rest — 
Its  happy  mission  done. 

What  lips  n  ablest 
As  mine,  a  nation*s  joy  and  loud  acclaim 
For  life,  call  tell  ?    In  shining  garments  dressed 
And  crowned  with  flowers,  they  hailed  the  golden  beam 
Of  Day,  that  oVr  the  East  in  cloudless  beauty  came. 
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INTBODUCTIOK   OF   PBINTINO    INTO   SOUTH    CABOUNA« 


On  the  7th  Deo^  1722,  a  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  (Alex.  Skene, 
Wm.  Gibbon,  and  Chaa.  Hart,)  re- 
ported certain  subjects  for  the  su- 
perintendence of  Francis  Yonge, 
the  Colony's  Agent  in  England. 
One  of  these  was  to  *'  procure  by 
the  first  opportunity  a  Printer 
with  his  tools  to  be  sent  to  this 
Province." 

On  the  same  day  the  following 
resolution  was  sent  to  Council  from 
the  Commons  House  of  Assembly : 
'*  That  the  agent  for  transacting  the 
affairs  of  the  Province,  do  agree 
with  a  sober,  able  person,  who  shall 
be  a  Printer  and  Book-binder,  to 
come  over  to  this  Province,  who 
shall  bring  with  him  a  plain,  hand- 
some set  of  letters,  with  a  press, 
tools,  paper,  and  other  necessaries. 
That  if  the  said  Printer  requires 
any  money  to  be  advanced  to  him 
in  order  to  buy  himself  what  is 
necesftary,  and  for  transporting 
himself,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
one  thousand  pounds  of  this  cur- 
rency be  advanced  to  him,  which 
the  Agent  shall  pay  him  out  of  the 
money  to  be  received  for  reimburs- 
ing the  Government  for  the  charge 
of  Alatamaha  Fort,  reckoning  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds 
sterling,  equal  to  one  thousand 
pounds  current  money ;  and  in  case 
that  money  is  not  received,  that 
the  said  Agent  do  draw  on  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Tax  for  the 
time  being,  for  the  said  thousand 
pounds  of  this  currency,  on  receiv- 
ing which  money,  the  said  Printer 
shall  give  good  security  to  proceed 
with  the  first  opportunity  for  South 
Carolina.  That  the  said  Printer 
shall  repay  the  said  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds  to  this  Province 


by  printing  all  such  papers  as  they 
shall  require  of  him  until  he  has 
worked  out  the  said  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds,  and  that  he  shall 
be  allowed  twenty -five  percent  ad- 
vance upon  the  usual  price  ^ven 
in  Great  Britain  for  such  work  as 
he  shall  be  employed  in  here,  and 
that  for  his  encouragement,  he  shall 
have  all  the  business  of  the  Public 
in  his  way." 

The  Governor  and  Council  agreed 
to  this  resolution  as  soon  as  it  was 
received.  Mr,  Yonge  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  a  Printer.  In 
January,  1724,  ue  Assembly  re- 
solved that  Col.  Paris,  the  Public 
Treasurer, should  lay  out  the  thou- 
sand pounds  in  rice,  to  be  con^gned 
to  Samuel  Wragg,  .merchant  in 
London,  whose  assistance  was  asked 
for  Mr.  Yonge  in  obtaining,  with 
the  money  for  the  rice,  the  much 
desired  artisan  with  his  "plain, 
handsome  set  of  letters."  We  do 
not  know  what  became  of  this 
resolution.  In  June  of  the  same 
year.  Governor  Nicholson  said  to 
the  Assembly,  **  I  suppose  by  the 
account  of  Mr.  Yonge  sent  you,  it 
may  be  seen  how  very  chargeable  it 
is  to  have  a  Printer  to  come  hither ; 
and  if  any  should,  I  can't  suffer  him 
to  exercise  his  trade  without  his 
giving  very  good  security  not  to 
print  anything  without  license  from 
the  Government,  And  I  can't  give 
him  any  for  printing  the  body  of 
the  laws,  [those  compiled  by  Trott 
under  authority  of  the  Proprietaiy 
government,]  till  His  Majesty's  will 
and  pleasure  be  known  therein ;  so 
that  in  my  opinion  the  money  ap- 
propriated for  a  Printer  may  be 
disposed  of  for  the  good  of  this  Hii . 
Majesty's  Province."  But  the  R^  - 
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resentatives  of  the  people  were 
not  80  much  afraid  of  a  Printer,  and 
do  not  appear  to  have  followed  the 
Governor's  advice. 

The  next  notice  we  have  of  this 
subject  is  that  an  appropriation 
was  again  made,  in  May,  1731,  for 
encouraging  a  Printer  to  settle  here. 
The  fortune  of  the  colony  was  now 
changing.  The  land  was  at  last 
vested  in  the  king  who  had  pur- 
chased the  title  of  all  the  proprie- 
tors except  Lord  Carteret  Large 
portions  of  Craven,  Colleton,  and 
Granville  counties  were  to  be  given 
away.  (Many  of  our  old  families 
may  tra(^  their  estates  to  the  Royal 
Grants  of  this  time.)  The  colony 
of  Georgia  was  soon  to  become  a 
barrier  against  the  French  and 
Spanish  settlements  and  their  In- 
dian allies.  In  England  seven 
Cherokee  chiefs  had  just  made  a 
novel  show  by  their  visit  to  king 
George.  The  Great  White  Father 
had  received  them  at  court,  after 
clothing  their  nude  limbs  in  gar 
ments  from  the  royal  wardrobe. — 
They  were  doubtless  eager  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  forests,  being 
**  always  at  home  except  when  in  a 
house,"  and  gladly  signed  a  treaty 
of  everlasting  peace  and  friendship. 
From  these  and  other  causes,  the 
prosperity  of  South  Carolina  was 
greatly  augmented. 

We  now  read  of  three  Printers 
in   the  colony,  claimants  of   the 

Promised  bounty.  On  the  18th 
[ovember,  1731,  George  Webb 
sent  his  petition  to  the  Government 
This  is  the  only  notice  we  find  of 
Mr.  Webb.  On  27th  January, 
1732,  Thomas  Whitmarsh  present- 
ed his  petition,  praying  the  consid- 
eration of  both  Houses  for  the 
charge  he  had  been  at  in  coming 
here,  pursuant  to  the  resolution  be- 
fore mentioned.  On  the  2d  Feb- 
ruary, EleasEcr  Phillips  petitioned 
for  the  thousand  pounds  under  the 
^  same  resolution,  and  for  the  favor 


of  "  printing  the  public  business  of 
this  Province."  The  people  who 
had  so  long  needed  a  printer  were 
not  backward  in  giving  them  em- 
ployment On  the  day  on  which 
the  latter  petition  was  received,  a 
committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Commons  to  join  one  from  the 
Council  to  consider  ^the  most 
proper  and  expeditious  method"  for 
printing  the  ^  law  for  settling  the 
arrears  of  Quit-Rents."  <fec.  The 
committee  reported  in  favor  of 
Phillips,  (a  native  of  Boston)  to 
print  the  law  and  deliver  fifty  copies 
for  the  General  Assembly.  Phillips 
appears  to  have  agreed  with  the 
committee  to  have  '*  the  sole  prop- 
erty of  printing  and  publishing  the 
said  act"  The  Commons  requested 
the  Governor  to  give  him  an  order 
according  to  this  agreement  John- 
son replied,  "*  being  informed  that 
Mr.  Whitmarsh  is  furnished  with 
much  the  better  materials,  and  bet- 
ter qualified  to  perform  the  public 
business,  besides  that  he  was  en- 
couraged to  come  hither  on  the  en- 
couragement given  by  both  Houses 
by  their  resolutions  and  votes ;  and 
this  House  not  being  acquainted 
with  your  sending  for  Mr.  rhillip, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  out  of  the 

Sremiuro  to  be  given  to  a  Printer, 
[r.  Whitmarsh  should  be  consid- 
ered, and  the  said  Whitmarsh  and 
Phillips,  each  of  them  print  an 
equal  number  of  the  before  men- 
tioned law,  and  furnish  the  public 
with  twenty-five  each,  and  then  we 
shall  judge  who  can  the  best  serve 
the  public." 

There  seems  to  have  been  some 
difference  in  the  claims  of  the  print- 
ers. On  the  10th  Feb.,  Whitmarsh 
again  petitioned.  On  the  11th  a 
copy  of  the  law  was  given  to  Phil- 
lips to  print  On  the  16th,  five 
hundred  pounds  were  voted  to  the 
latter,  to  the  former,  two  hundred. 
May  not  this  be  explained  by  the 
inference  that  the  Commons  had 
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induced  Mr.  Pbillips  to  come  from 
Boston,  and  that  this  is  meant  when 
Gov.  Johnson  and  the  Council  say 
we  were  not  ^  acquainted  with  your 
sending  for  Mr.  Phillips?^ 

The  ensuing  summer  was  very 
sickly  in  Charles  Town.  In  July 
Mr.  Phillips  died.  His  father, 
Eleaser  Phillips,  petitioned  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  intended  for  his 
son,  which  was  granted.  These 
statements  are  from  the  original 
Journals  of  the  Council  and  Com- 
mons House  of  Assembly ;  of  the 
latter  the  Journals  are  lost  from 
1727  to  *34,  and  in  those  of  the 
former  the  petitions  in  full  are  not 
entered.  But  the  dates  of  the  years, 
which  we  have  gpven  in  new  style, 
are  important,  and  of  their  correct- 
ness there  can  be  no  doubt 

Thomas  in  his  ^History  of  Print- 
ing in  America,"  (vol.  2,  p.  158,) 
writes,  ^  the  government  is  said  to 
have  offered  a  liberal  encourage- 
ment to  any  Printer  who  would 
settle  in  Charleston."  *'  I  am  in- 
formed that  a  record  of  this  offer 
cannot  now  be  found,  but  the  fact 
can,  I  believe,  be  fully  authendca- 
ted.**  We  have  settled  this  point 
by  giving  the  record  alluded  to. 

lifimsay  in  his  History  of  South 
Carolina  says,  ^  newspapers  began 
to  be  printed  in  South  Carolina  in 
or  about  1780,  by  Lewis  Timothy." 
Timothy,  or  Louis  Timoth6e,  (ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Thomas,)  was  born 
in  Holland,  but  of  French  Hugue- 
not parents.  He  worked  for  some 
time  in  Franklin*s  printing  house 
in  Philadelphia,  and  was  afterwards 
librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  Libra- 
ry Company,  till  Dec.  1783.  He 
began  to  publish  his  eontinuation  of 
Whitmarsh^s  newspaper  in  Charles 
Town,  February  2d,  1734,  ("by  L. 
Timoth6e,"  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
Charleston  Library.)  The  other 
part  of  Ramsay's  statement  without 
the  **  in  or  about"  is  followed  by 
Thomas  in  these  words,  "  printing 


was  introduced  into  Sooth  Carolina 
as  early  as  1730." 

Mr.  Isaiah  Thomas,  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  the  author  of  whom  we 
are  speaking,  received  the  kind  as- 
sistance of  Ramsay  in  preparing  hk 
work,  which  was  published  in  1810. 
Hehad  been  a  journeyman  in  Wells' 
printing  office  in  Cbarieston  for  the 
two  years  preceding  1770.  Bat, 
notwithstanding  his  means  of  in- 
formation, if  it  be  true  that  printing 
was  introduced  here  in  1 730,  why 
did  the  Legislature  make  or  r^iew 
their  appropriation  on  21st  May, 

1731,  for  "  the  enoouragement  of  a 
printer  settling  here?"  If  there 
was,  even  at  the  latter  date,  a  print- 
er in  the  colony,  how  did  it  happen 
that  f^though  the  Legislature  was 
in  session  during  almost  all  June, 
July  and  August,  no  printer  ap- 
peared till  George  Webb  sent  in  his 
petition  at  their  meeting  on  18th 
November,  six  months  aAer  the  last 
vote  for  the  ^  encouragement  T 
And  when  Whitmarsh  and  Phillips 
claimed  the  bounty  in  1732,  was  it 
not  under  the  same  resolution  f  If 
printing  was  introduced  in  1730, 
the  I^iCgislature  seem  not  to  have 
been  aware  of  it 

Mr.  Thomas  says  it  is  recorded 
on  Phillips*  tomb-stone,  *•  He  was 
first  printer  to  His  Majesty."  We 
are  not  so  hard-hearted  as  to  dis- 
pute what  is  engraved  on  a  tomb- 
stone. But  we  may  venture  to  ex- 
plain it.  Mr.  Eleaser  Phillipa,  of 
boston,   was  chosen  in   February, 

1732,  to  print  for  the  Assembly. — 
So  the  tomb-stone  and  the  Journals 
agree.  Mr«  Thomas  having  con- 
eluded  that  printing  was  introduced 
in  1730,  makes  Phillips  the  intro- 
ducer ;  he  **  opened  a  printing  home 
in  1730,  and  executed  the  printing 
for  the  colony;"  he  died  **in  1731," 
([vol.  2d,  p.  154.)  But  neariy  in 
juxta- position  with  this  statement 
the  means  are  furnished  for  eonect- 
ing  it  from  the  following  paragn^ 
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firoin  the  Biurbadoe»  Mereirry  of 
Oct  16th,  1732,  and  Boston  Week- 
ly Rehearsal  of  Dec.  25tfa,  1732. 
**We  hear  from  Sooth  Carolina 
that  there  has  been  such  a  sickness 
that  near  twenty  on  a  day  have 
been  buried  there ;  that  of  the  three 
printers  that  arrived  there  for  the 
sake  of  the  1000£  Carolina  cur- 
rency offered  by  the  government, 
there  it  but  one  left,  and  he  that 
received  the  premium  is  one  that  is 
lately  dead.^  So  this  contempora- 
ry account  and  the  Journals  also 
agree. 

But  shall  we  conclude  that  print- 
ing was  not  introduced  here  till 
17321  We  would  rather  fix  the 
date  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year,  1731.  Because  the  printer, 
George  Webb,  was  then  in  the 
Province,  perhaps  with  materials 
for  carrying  on  his  trade.  Whit- 
marsh  must  have  been  hece  then, 
for  he  began  to  publish  a  newspa- 
per on  the  8th  January,  1731-2, and 
the  nature  of  such  an  undertaking 
requires  more  than  a  week's  prep- 
aration. Phillips  no  doubt  was 
here  then  ;  Thomas  says  he  arrived 
before  Whitmarsh.  Printers  are 
an  industrious  class,  and  three  be*' 
ing  in  the  Province  in  1731,  there 
must  have  been  some  printrog  done 
that  year.  Are  there  any  copies 
remaining  of  what  was  then  print- 
ed! Who  from  his  inherited  trunks 
and  boxes  of  ancestral  papers  can 
furnish  proof  of  the  fact  of  printing 
in  South  Carolina  during  that  year 
or  before  it!  In  the  meantime  we 
shall  rest  in  t^e  belief  that  its  in- 
troduction was  in  1731. 

Whitmarsh  succeeded  Phillips 
as  public  printer.  He  died  in  1733. 
His  last  issue  of  his  newspaper, 
^  The  South  Carolina  Gazette,"  is 
dated  Sept  8th  of  that  year.  His 
successor,  Timothy,  died  in  1738, 
Elizabeth  Timothy,  and  her  son 
Peter  Timothy,  continued  its  publi- 
calioo.    Whitmarsb's  first  number 


(a  copy  is  in  the  Charleston  Libra- 
ry,) bears  the  imprint,  ^  The  South 
Carolina  Gazette,  containing  the 
freshest  advices,  foreign  and  do> 
mestick.  Saturday,  January  8, 
l731->2.''  At  the  end  of  it  is  the 
following,  ^Charlestown :  Printed  by 
T.  Whitmarsh,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Table  Clo<!k  on  the  Bay,  where  ad- 
vertisements are  taken  in,  and  all 
persons  may  be  supplied  with  this 
paper,  at  Three  Pounds  a  Year." 
It  was  published  weekly  on  Satur- 
day. The  editorial  has  as  a  motto, 
the  lines  of  Horace, 

Omne  tuKt  pnoctum,  qui  mitcuit  Qtile 
dulc^,  • 

Lectorem  deleotando,  pariterque  mo- 
neado. 

And  after  a  well  written  introduc- 
tory address,  signed  ** PhiloCaro- 
linensis,"  we  have  some  verses,  **To 
all  whom  it  may  concern  to  know 
me: 

**  I'm  not  High-Church,  nor  Low-Church, 

nor  Tory  nor  Whig, 
No  flattering  young  Coxcomb,  nor  formal 

old  Prig. 
Not  eternally  talking,  nor  silently  queint. 
No  profligate  Sinner,  nor  pragmatieal 

Saint, 
Vm  not  vain  of  my  Judgment,  nor  pian*d 

on  a  Sleeve. 
Nor  implicitly  any  Thing  can  I  believe. 
To  9\fi  Truth  IVoro  all  Rubbish,  I  do 

what  I  oaa. 
And,  God  knows,  if  I  err Fm  a  falli- 
ble man. 
I  can  langh  at  a  Jest,  if  not  crack'd  out 

of  Time, 
And  excuse  a  Mistake,  tho*  not  flatter 

a  Crime. 
Any  Faults  of  my  Friends  I  wou*d  scorn 

to  expose, 
And  detest  private  scandal,  tho*  cast  oa 

my  Foes. 
I  put  nono^to  the  Blush,  on  whaterer 

pretence, 
For  Immodesty  shocks  both  good  Breed- 
ing and  Sense. 
No  Man's  Person  I  hate,  tho*  his  Conduct 

I  blame, 
I  can  censure  a  Vice,  without  stabbing 

a  name. 
To  amend— not  reproach — is  the  Bent  oi 

my  Mind, 
A  Reproof  is  half  lost,  when  ill  nature  is 

joined. 
Where  Merit  appears,  tho'  in  Rags,  I 

respect  it, 
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And  plead  Virtue^s  Catue,  shou'd  the  Eril  Tonguei  I  contemn,  no  mob  Trea- 
whole  World  reject  it.  aona  I  siog. 

Cool  Reason  I  bow  to,  wheresoerer  'tis  I  dote  on  imr  Country,  and  am  Liege  to 
found  my  King. 

And  rejoice  when  sound  Learning  with  Tbo'  length  of  Days  I  desire,  yet  with 
favour  is  crown*d.  my  last  Breath, 

To  no  Party  a  Slave,  in  no  Squabbles  I  I'm  in  hopes  to  betray  no  mean  Dread- 
join,  ings  of  Death. 

Nor  damn  the  Opinion  that  diflers  from  And  as  to  the  Path  after  death  to  be  Trod, 

mine.  I  rely  on  the  Will  of  a  Mercifol  God.*" 


POlETRT,   OBJKOnYB. 

Spirit  of  song !  thy  melodies  alone 

Impart  new  charms  to  nature,  they  have  power 

To  give  to  forest,  field  and  budding  flower, 
Fragrance  and  beauty  else  to  eaich  unknown ; 
Pictured  by  thee,  Blanc's  snows  have  purer  shone. 

Fairer  the  bow  that  spans  the  evening  shower, 

Brighter  the  star  of  morning's  dewy  ^onr, 
Or  moon  at  rising ;  green  retreats  have  grown 
Greener  in  Windsor's  glades ;  more  soft  the  moan 

Of  storms  in  verse  ;  in  verse  the  plodded  field, 

And  monuments  of  village  rustics  yield 
Soblimer  thoughts  than  Hall  and  palace  own ; 

Summer  grows  lovelier,  winter  seems  to  wield 
A  gentler  sway,  and  spring  with  sweeter  flowers  is  strown. 


POBTBT,   SUBJECTIYK. 

Above  the  world  of  sense  the  charm  is  thine, 

To  lift  the  heart  away  from  grosser  joys, 

Life's  light  delusions,  honour's  pompous  toys, 
This,  this  thy  noblest  power,  oh !  Spirit  divine ! 
Changed  by  thy  art,  our  natures  brighter  shine, 

Etherealized  above  the  dust  and  noise 

Of  earth's  low  thought,  another  world  employs 
The  awakened  soul,  where  jfairer  flowers  combine 

With  mossier  fountains,  greener  vale  and  grove 
And  softer  swell  of  wooded  mountain  side, 

Where  flit  winged  spirits  or  alighting  rove 
And  new  born  senses  for  the  heart  provide 

More  exquisite  joys  than  Fancy  ever  strore 
To  shape  for  love's  yonng  dream  or  victory's  purple  pride. 
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PBA8TING   THB     LIOKS. 


Dear  Mks.  Gkekn-.—You  will  be 
charmed  to  ander»tand  that  the  Hon. 
Fitzroy  Seymour,  formerly  St.  Maur,  is 
at  the  Mills  House.  The  Hon.  Fitzroy 
belongs  to  one  of  the  noble  families  of 
England,  and  alsoenjoys  Immense  celeb- 
rity as  a  poet.  His  lady  is,  no  doubt, 
equally  celebrated;  indeed  she  has  writ- 
ten some  very  sweet  things,  perfect  hon^ 
hon»  in  the  way  of  poetry.  Oblige  me 
by  laying  down  your  Metastasio,  and 
taking  up  the  Seymours.  Before  call- 
ing, which,  with  your  well  known  cour- 
tesy to  strangers,  you  will  of  course  do, 
pardon  this  gentle  hint:  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  the  delicious  Muse  of 
Fitzroy  S.  It  charms  an  author  to  find 
you  at  home  amid  his  garden  of  sweets; 
and  the  larger  the  boquet  of  his  flowers 
of  rhetoric  you  cull,  the  closer  he  clasps 
you  to  his  heart  and  approbation. 

Accept,  dear  Mrs.  Green,  the  accom- 
panying volume  of  poems  by  this  gifted 
and  highly  distinguished  stranger,  and 
oblige,  Yours,  devotedly, 

Solomon  Famtasio. 

January  26eA. 

How  delightfully  considerate  in 
Solomon  Fantasiol  It  was  Mrs. 
Green's  peculiar  forte,  entertaining 
distinguished  strangers;  and  Solo- 
mon Fantasio,  a  gentlennan  of  ele- 
gant leisure,  limited  means,  and 
very  extended  views  of  hospitality 
and  benevolence,  which  he  carried 
out  at  other  people's  expense,  took 
care  that  Mrs.  Green  should  never 
be  at  a  loss  for  proper  objects  upon 
which  to  exercise  her  talent 

*'I  make  it  a  matter  of  religion,*' 
said  Mrs.  Green  to  Mr.  Green,  the 
day  the  Fantasio  communication 
arrived,  "to  *  entertain  strangers,' 
and  to  use  hospitality  without 
grudging." 

"That  you  are  deeply  religious, 
Arabella,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
doubt,  for  you  gave  last  year,  at 
my  expense,  what  you  termed  a 
charity  ball.  This  is  now  a  mat- 
ter of  money  and  not  of  religion, 
and  my  purse  will  not  stand  this 
everlasting  tugging  at  its  strings." 


"Tugging  at  its  strings,  Mr. 
Green;  your  grossidret6  is  remark- 
able." 

"  Well,  then,  feeding  these  people, 
who  go  away  and  laugh  at  us  for 
our  pains." 

"Go  on,"  said  Mrs.  Green,  ma- 
jestically, "  what  else  have  you  to 
say?"  at  the  same  time  prevent- 
ing Mr.  Green  from  complying 
with  her  request,  by  contmuing 
the  conversation  herself.  "  Do  you 
suppose  these  people  only  come 
here  to  eat?  What  an  outcry  you 
are  raising  about  nothing."  And 
Mrs.  Green  turned  away  indignantly 
from  her  inhospitable  lord. 

But  the  Fates  that  "lead  the 
willing  and  drag  the  unwilling," 
hauled  Mr.  Green,  kicking  and  re- 
sisting to  his  destiny.  It  was 
decreed  that  the  Seymours  were  to 
be  fdted ;  the  lions  were  to  be  pat- 
ted and  caressed,  and  Mrs.  Green 
must  introduce  them  into  Charles- 
ton society,  so  that  all  who  desire 
can  have  an  opportunity  of  placing 
their  "hands  upon  the  lions'  mane," 
and  "playing  familiar  with  their 
locks." 

Having  made  herself  mistress  of 
the  table  of  contents  of  the  vol- 
ume of  poems  by  the  distinguished 
stranger — for  to  drink  deep  of  his 
Pierian  spring  was  a  task  Mrs^ 
Green  was  not  equal  to — escorted 
by  Solomon  Fantasio,  she  went  in 
quest  of  the  British  lions.  That 
night  the  royal  animals  roared 
amid  the  flower  of  the  aristocracy, 
in  the  elegant  drawing  room  of 
Merriman  Green,  Esq. 

But  Southern  hospitality  is  a 
whole-soul  feeling;  it  must  not 
stop  here,  it  must  go  and  remove 
the  Seymours,  bodily,  from  the 
hotel,  and  set  them  down  in  the 
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mansiOQ  of  the  Greens.    This  it 
did ;  and  here  is  the  grand  final6. 

**  Mirum  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Green, 
with  a  waggish  smile,  the  day  after 
the  Seymours  had  departed. 

"What  is  mirum,  my  dear?" 
asked  Mrs.  Green,  plaintively. 

"  That  the  lions  are  off,  and  we 
are  not  bitten." 

Mrs.  Green  gazed  with  deeply 
rueful  visage  into  the  fire,  and 
sighed. 

"Who  next,  my  love?"  asked 
Mr.  Green. 

Mrs.  Green  replied  not;  she  was 
even  then  smarting  from  the  lions' 
bite,  and  bad  no  ointment  where 
with  to  mollify  it 

"Let  roe  see,"  continued  Mr. 
Green,  "  we  have  got  through  with 
one  Chinese,  an  outand  out  Ce- 
lestial, two  distinguished  Greeks, 
who  were  never  on  those  ^classic 
shores,'  three  eminently  distin- 
guished poets — ^ 

"O,  forbear  "your  enumeration," 
implored  Mrs.  Green,  tearfully. 

"My  dear,  why  oh^t?  *haec 
olim  meminisse  juvabit' " 

"  I  do  not  understand  Latin,  but 
I  do  understand  English;  here, 
read  this,"  and  Mrs.  Green  thrust  a 
book  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Green. 

"Humph,"  he  said,  reading  the 
title,  ^dopies  of  Letters  written 
when  in  America,  to  our  Friends 
in  England.  Precious  legacy,"  he 
continued,  "left  by  mistake,  no 
doubt  Well,  we  surely  have  noth- 
ing to  complain  of  from  these  dis- 
tinguished strangers.  We  pro- 
vided their  dinners,  and  they  hon- 
ored us  by  eating  them;  they 
treated  us  with  the  most  refresh- 
ing consideration;  they  took  the 
back  seats  in  the  carriage,  drank 
'God  Save  the  Queen'  in  my  best 
wine,  Fitzroy  smoked  out  my  best 
segars,  peace  to  their  ashes,  and 
Mrs.  Fitzroy  accepted  your  most 
sparkling    diamond,     which    she 


•vastly  admired.'    AH  of  which  is 
charming — but  to  the  letters. 
Letter  of  the  Hon.  Fitzroy  Sey- 
mour, to  the  Hon.   C.  Bedivere 
Audley : 
Dear  and  Hon.  Sir  : 

My  last  was  from  New  York ; 
this  is  from  Charleston,  a  small, 
dingy  town,  in  one  of  the  Southern 
States  of  America.  Two  months 
ago,  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
land  here,  where  1  have  been  feted, 
feasted,  questioned,  and  bored  al- 
most to  death.  I  am  really  sick  of 
attention,  being  ready  to  cry  out, 

**Shut,  shut  the  door,  g.ood  John,  &- 
tigued  I  said ; 
Tie  up  the  knocker,  say  Pm  sick,  Vm 
dead." 

T  have  yielded,  I  hope,  with  proper 
resignation  to  my  fate;  indeed,  re- 
bellion would  have  been  useless. 
The  population  flooked  around  me 
en  masse,  and  one  individual,  Green 
by  name,  greener  by  nature,  (at 
this  racy  paragraph  "Green  by 
name,  greener  by  nature,"  kicked 
the  table  leg  with  unwonted  en- 
ergy, and  muttered  something  not 
to  be  mentioned  to  ears  polite,) 
forced  me  into  leaving  my  ho- 
tel, and  cohabiting  with  himself. 
"Was  there  ever  a  man  so  slan- 
dered by  tourist  or  traveler!" 
asked  Mr,  Green,  angrily.  I  al- 
lowed myself  to  be  forced  by  this 
Green  into  his  house;  imagining 
that  under  a  private  roof  I  could 
enjoy  more  frequent  opportunities 
of  studying  the  much  vexed  ques- 
tion of  slavery. 

I  found  that  Fame,  with  noisy 
trump,  had  blown  my  literary  ce- 
lebrity the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  My  volume,  I  found  in 
all  hands,  and  my  poetry  on  all 
tongues.  I  was  regarded  as  one 
whose  eye  rolls  with  genuine  poetic 
phrensy.  Ah,  my  friend,  what  a  dif- 
ference does  a  trip  across  the  At^ 
lantic  make  in  one's  condition. 
With  regard  to  the  literary  stand- 
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ing  fA  this  place,  you  will  not  be 
surprised  to  bear  that  it  amounts 
to  nothing.  ^^RusselPs  Magazine^' 
is  the  exponent  of  the  literature  of 
the  place;  its  articles  would  shame 
our  meanest  English  periodical, 
that  is,  it  would  be  ashamed  to 
publish  such  unmitigated  trash. 
Its  contributors  are  women ! ! !  boys, 
and  that  class  of  ancients  known 
by  the  name  of  "old  fogy."  I  at- 
tended a  Literary  Club,  where  a 
prosy  gentleman  read  a  prosy  es- 
say, in  a  prosy  tone,  which  was 
responded  to  by  a  dozen  other 
prosy  gentlemen ;  and  every  sub- 
ject discussed  save  the  one  under 
discussion.  Long  live  Carolina  sa* 
vans,  say  I. 

But,  my  friend,  what  shall  I  say 
of  slavery,  that  foul  blot  on  the 
people  of  the  South;  what  new 
light  can  I  throw  upon  this  dark 
Bubjeot,  this  ebon  theme?  0,  I 
implore  your  pity  for  the  down- 
trodden slave  of  the  white  man; 
extend  from  the  land  of  Wilber- 
force,  sympathy  and  help.  Of  all 
our  foreign  relations,  these,  our 
sable  brothers,  demand  our  great- 
est attention.  I  have  been  an  eye- 
witness to  the  evils  they  indure, 
and  the  cruel  ills  their  flesh  is  heir 
to.  They  are  branded,  they  are 
scourged,  they  are  flayed,  they  are 
flogged,  they  are  pickled,  they  are 
pealed ;  in  short,  they  are  sub- 
jected to  everything  but  bleaching. 
The  consequence  is,  they  are  a  race 
of  invalids,  and,  notwithstanding  I 
have  made  diligent  search,  I  can- 
not find  one  sable  brother  or  sister 
who  is  quite  well;  in  their  own 
peculiar  but  expressive  language, 
they  are  "only  so  so."  Their  en- 
ervated condition  is  a  palpable 
&ct.  In  passing  through  the  streets, 
how  have  I  thrilled  with  horror 
to  see  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  sa- 
ble ones,  of  the  masculine  gender, 
leaning  at  various  doors  on  the 
tops  of  their  brooms ;  "  what,  lazy  ? " 


you  say ;  ah,  no  my  fnend,  they  are 
not  a  lazy  race,  but  actually  too 
feeble  to  sweep  continuously  for 
quarter  of  an  hour;  whilst  the  sa- 
ble ones  of  the  feminine  gender, 
in  a  similarly  enervated  condition, 
were  leaning  from  the  windows, 
animating  by  their  cheering  con- 
verse, their  companions  in  affliction, 
their  brothers  in  bonds.  Ah  I  can 
we  draw  from  the  deep  fount  of 
pity  too  much  sympathy  to  bestow 
on  the  poor  Helot  of  Carolina? 
The  blackest  shades  that  you  have 
seen  of  this  black  picture,  are  not 
black  enough  to  paint  the  dark 
reality.  How  can  the  sun  shine  so 
goldenly  over  this  sin -stained  com- 
munity ;  how  can  the  moon  spread 
her  silver  arch  over  such  a  spot! 
Enough  of  this  heart-rending  theme ; 
when  I  reach  England — land  of  the 
free  and  the  brave — I  must,  of 
course,  write  a  book,  in  which  I 
promise  to  illustrate  my  remarks 
on  slavery,  by  incidents  gathered 
in  the  house  and  in  the  kitchen. 
The  vile  institution  shall  be  ex- 
posed in  all  its  horrors,  and  such  a 
picture  exhibited,  that  even  "the 
bravest  will  shrink  back,  dumb 
with  dismay." 

"I  have  read  enough,"  said  Mr. 
Green,  breaking  off  from  the  Hon- 
orable's  letter,  abruptly ;  "  now  for 
the  lady's:" 

"O,  dear  Lady  Barbara,  what  a 
place  the  Fates  and  Fitzroy  have 
set  me  down  in.  Dingy,  dirty,  dis- 
agreeable, utterly  without  paint, 
washed  only  by  the  rains  of  heaven. 
I  shall  leave  it  de  tout  man  coeur. 
I  have  been  bored  to  death  by  at- 
tention, and  deluged  with  civilities, 
until  in  perfect  desperation,  I  lift  up 
my  hands  imploringly,  and  cry, 
*hold,  enough.'  I  have  attended 
several  parties, at  which  4n  clouded 
majesty.  Dullness  shone.'  The  gen- 
tlemen congregated  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  practiced  yawn- 
ing; whilst  the  laidies  sat  around 
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the  edgea,  stiff,  starched,  silent 
Tacita  presided ;  how  I  longed  for 
one  hour  of  my  dear  Lady  Bar- 
bara's charming  ^conversation  eve- 
nings.' One  fair  dame  launched 
out  on  the  sea  of  conversation,  and 
in  this  wise  edified  her  next  door 
neighbour.  Maum  Veuus's  short 
comings  are  unbearable,  and  Maum 
Flora's  long  goings,  who  stays  al- 
most forever  when  sent  on  an  er- 
rand; Daddy  Neptune  is  always 
*half  seas  over,'  and,  when  wanted 
to  hand  the  waiter  on  particular 
occasions,  is  in  no  condition  to  dis- 
tribute the  edibles.'  O,  tender 
Lady  Barbara,  how  sadly  fare  the 
gods  and  their  ladies,  at  the  hands 
of  we  exacting  mortals.  These 
wretched  slaves,  kind  Lady  Bar- 
bara, are  most  cruelly  treated ;  but 
I  have  not  the  heart  to  linger  on 
this  subject  Fitzroy  will,  how- 
ever; his  powerful  pen,  stimulated 
by  his  powerful  imagination,  can 
do  ample  justice  to  the  theme. 
There  is  a  little  poem  floating  in 
my  brain  now,  wnich  I  will  pen 
for  your  perusal;  I  will  call  it 
*Tbe  Slave  in  (jhains;"  it  was  sug- 
gested to  me  by  seeing  a  daughter 
of  Afric's  land,  with  a  gold  chain 
around  her  neck,  said  to  be  stolen 
from  ber  young  mistress's  jewel  box. 
I  intend  to  turn  the  links  into  iron, 
to  place  manacles  on  her  wrists, 
instead  of  the  bracelets  I  saw  there, 
and  to  pull  off  her  stockings,  and 
place  her  bare  feet  in  stocks.  You 
see,  my  dear  Lady  Barbara,  there 
is  nothing  like  giving  a  complete 
picture,  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and 
in  exact  keeping  with  the  subject 
If  I  painted  a  slave  in  stockings 
and  a  gold  chain,  the  English  world 


would  say, '  very  pretty,  bat  exceed- 
ingly unlike.'  Therefore,  to  make 
her  in  accordance  with  John  Bali's 
ideas,  you  see  the  necessity  I  am 
under  of  changing  the  material  of 
which  her  chain  is  made.  You 
are  not  obtuse,  Lady  Barbara ;  you 
see  far  down  into  the  clear  depths 
of  this  idea — do  you  not? 

^  Now  for  Charleston,  ladies !  two 
words  paint  the  picture — acoida, 
dowds;  the  gentlemen— overbear- 
ing, conc^itc^,  always  saying,  'I 
and  my  king,'  ever  elevated  on  the 
highest  peak  of  impudence.  I  am 
staying  with  a  Mrs.  Green,  a  very 
good  sort  of  a  person,  quite  an 
obliging  creature,  really,  though 
she  will  insist  upon  going  to  dinner 
in  short  sleeves  and  low  neck,  and 
calling  it  high  dress.  Mr.  Green 
is  ignorant  and  vulgar;  he  will 
call  Fitzroy's  charming  *  Ode  to  the 
Queen'  an  odious.  The  man  is 
most  disagreeably  plebian — " 

^I'U  read  no  more,"  said  Mr. 
Green,  indignantly ;  **eat  my  din- 
ners^ drink  my  wine,  smoke  my 
segars,  accept  my  wife's  best  diar 
mond,  ride  in  my  carriage,  and 
then—" 

**'  O,  hush,  Mr.  Green ;  these  let- 
ters are  charming ;  go  on,  pray — 
we  are  on  the  tiptoe  of  expecta- 
tion to  hear  what  else  the  lady 
says  about  you.  We  are  laughing 
merrily  at  your  expense." 

Mr.  Green  looked  up  pleasantly, 
^Ah!  my  friends.  Quid  tides  f 
Muiaio  nofpine^  de  te  fabula  nar- 
ratur.  Which,  being  changed  into 
English,  for  your  comfort  and  re- 
flection, reads  thus :  *  Why  do  you 
laugh  ?  Change  but  the  name,  and 
the  story  is  told  of  yourself.'" 
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BANOROTT^S   HISTORY   OF  THS   UNITED   STATES. 


It  was  about  the  year  1845  that  we 
first  saw  Mr.  Bancroft's  history.  It 
then  consisted  of  three  volumes,  and 
comprised  the  history  of  the  coloni* 
zation  of  these  States.  We  ap- 
proved the  industry  with  which  he 
liad  collected  materials  for  a  history 
of  all  the  States ;  we  admired  the 
catholic  spirit  which  taught  him  to 
regard  every  portion  as  equally 
worthy  of  his  attention,  and  we 
were  charmed  with  his  style.  We 
sat  down  to  the  perusal  of  his  three 
volumes  as  to  a  task  to  be  perform- 
ed, and  we  closed  them  with  an 
eager  desire  to  welcome  their  suc- 
cessors. 

Thirteen  years  have  since  been 
added  to  our  age,  and  four  volumes 
to  the  history.  Perhaps  age  has 
chilled  the  warmth  of  our  feelings; 
certain  it  is,  our  admiration  of  the 
work  has  cooled.  We  find  in  Mr. 
Bancroft  the  same  patient  industry ; 
tho  same  impartiality;  nay,  we 
think  he  has  sometimes  gone  out 
of  his  way  for  the  purpose  of  call- 
ing to  mind  some  patnotic  deed  or 
sentiment  at  the  South  or  South- 
west ;  the  same  catholic  American 
spirit,  but  it  excites  not  the  same 
emotions  of  pleasure.  Mr.  Bancroft 
is  too  ostentatiously  the  partisan  and 
the  apologist  of  democracy ;  and 
he  is  too  ambitious  of  being  a  fine 
writer.  His  style  is  formed  on  a 
careful  study  of  the  fourth  of  July 
orations  ;  and  his  opinions  are  ex- 
pressed as  if  he  were  stumping  his 
way  through  an  election  canvass. 

Mr.  Bancroft  has  now  become  a 
fixed  fact  in  these  United  States. 
He  is  authority ;  and  when  he  con- 
descends to  print,  the  lieges  are  ex- 
pected to  admire.    As  he  is  doubt- 


less satiated  with  this  sort  of  hom- 
age, we  propose  to  furnish  him  in 
this  paper  with  a  new  pleasure — 
that  of  being  rationally  criticised. 
If  we  differ  from  the  rest  of  the 
worid  of  letters,  we  have  acquired 
something  of  a  reputation  for  para- 
doxes ;  and  in  ventcAing  an  honest 
criticism  we  shall  at  least  be  consist- 
ent with  ourselves.  We  propose 
then  to  examine  Mr.  Bancroft  first 
as  an  artist;  secondlv  as  an  historian, 
and  lastly  as  a  writer.  The  same 
passage  m  his  work  will  occasional- 
ly serve  to  illustrate  all  these  points. 
We  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible, 
but  if  we  are  tedious,  it  will  be  in 
a  noble  cause,  that  of  reading  a 
wholesome  lesson  to  a  citizen,  of 
whom  we  would  &in  be  proud,  but 
whom  -we  must  conscientiously  rep- 
rimand. 

The  first  three  volumes  of  Mr. 
Bancroft's  work  bring  us  down  to 
the  year  1748,  and  concludes  what 
he  calls  the  history  of  colonization. 
His  fourth  volume  commences  what 
he  calls  the  first  epoch  of  the  revo- 
lution. This  epoch  terminates  with 
the  peace  of  1763,  whence  dates 
the  commencement  of  the  second 
epoch.  This  second  epoch  is  sub- 
divided ;  part  first  from  the  peace 
of  Paris  to  May,  1766,  is  entitled 
'*How  Great  Britain  estranged 
America ;"  and  part  second  from 
the  last  date  to  April,  1774,  "  The 
Crisis."  The  present  volume  com- 
mences the  third  epoch,  and  is  en- 
titled **  America  declares  itself  In- 
dependent" This  volume  closes 
with  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill. 

When  we  propose  to  examine 
Mr.  Bancroft  as  an  artist,  we  are 
accepting  an  invitation  which  he 
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himself  hts  given.  As  a  general 
rule,  it  is  only  a  captious  spirit 
which  stops  to  criticise  a  title  page, 
or  the  caption  of  a  chapter ;  but 
these  are  so  ostentatiously  display- 
ed in  these  volumes  that  they  in- 
vite criticism.  They  are  evidently 
intended  to  be  the  key  notes  that 
are  to  modulate  the  tone  with 
which  the  whole  book  is  to  be  read. 
They  convey  the  idea  that  there 
was  in  the  story  of  the  revolution 
that  meiodrami^ic  succession  of 
acts,  each  of  which  tended  directly 
upon  the  grett  catastrophe.  Mr. 
Bancroft  has  laboured  hard  to  give 
a  dramatic  effect  to  his  work,  but 
has  failed.  Perhaps  the  event  it- 
self lacks  dramatic  interest;  per- 
haps he  has  failed  to  discover  the 
true  crisis.  Whatever  may  be  true, 
he  will  not  carry  with  him  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  do  their 
own  thinking. 

As  every  volume  is  ostentatious- 
ly embellished  with  two  title  pages, 
so  every  chapter  has  a  title  which 
may  be  considered  a  text  of.  which 
the  commentary  is  to  be  found  in 
the  book.  Some  of  them  are  a  sort 
of  exclamation,  and  as  they  are  at 
the  top  of  every  page,  are  obviously 
intended  for  efect  They  give  no 
abstract  or  summary  of  the  contents 
of  the  chapter.  Sometimes,  by  im- 
plication an  important  question  is 
covertly  discussed  and  determined. 
Thus  the  title  to  chapter  XXII 
is,  *^  Has  New  England  a  right  in 
the  New  Foundland  Fisheries  ?** — 
This  chapter  occupies  ten  pages.  It 
opens  by  telling  us  how  Lord  North 
proposed  to  restrain  the  commerce 
of  New  England  by  excluding  its 
fishermen  from  the  banks  of  New 
Foundland.  The  whole  subject  oc- 
cupies little  more  than  a  page,  and 
on  this  is  (bunded  the  grave  asser- 
tion that  ^  the  joint  right  to  the 
fisheries  was  made  a  part  of  the 
great  American  struggle."  This  is 
certainly  a  very  forced  coaclusion, 


and  one  which  no  party  at  that 
time  ever  entertained.  The  qoea- 
tion  of  right,  either  national  or 
natural,  was  never  for  a  moment 
entertained.  It  was  merely  a  means 
of  annoyance,  to  bring  a  refraotorr 
colony  to  submission.  Lord  North 
never,  even  whilst  oi^nisng  the 
harshest  measures  of  coercion, 
doubted  the  right  of  the  Boetomans 
to  all  the  privileges  of  Britona.  It 
might  be  necessary  at  times  forcibly 
to  deprive  them  of  these  ngfata,  bot 
when  the  necessity  ceases  to  exist, 
the  right  returns  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But  Mr.  Bancroft  is  so 
much  in  the  habit  oflooking  at  every- 
thing with  huge  magnifyers,  that 
there  are  no  shaidinffs  in  his  picturei. 
There  is  no  perspective,  nothing  seen 
in  the  distance.  Every  feature  on 
which  the  eye  rests,  looms  up  to  a 
sixe  of  first  rate  importance. 

Mr.  Bancroft  is  fond  too  of  coin- 
cidences. We  may  almost  compile 
a  calender  of  extraordinary  coinci- 
dences from  his  works.  Thus  when 
about  to  introduce  an  extract  fron 
the  speech  of  Dr.  Warren  on  the 
Boston  Massacre,  he  tells  us  how 
on  the  same  day  Fox  had  denounced 
the  Boston  port  bill,  and  Dundas 
had  eulogised  it,  and  how  on  hear- 
ing the  report  of  the  day's  debate 
the  king  had  written  to  Lord  North, 
^  I  am  convinced  the  line  adoptsd 
in  American  affairs  willbe crowned 
with  success."  The  25th  and  26th 
chapters  illustrate  in  their  titles 
Mr.  B<|poroft's  fondness  of  melo- 
dramatic points.  Thus  the  former 
has  for  its  title, ''  The  king  and  the 
nation  in  suspense,"  and  the  next 
has  the  Laconic  title,  "  Lexington." 
We  have  somewhat  to  say  of  this 
chapter,  but  defer  it  for  the  present 
as  we  propose  to  do  a  little  fine 
writing  on  the  subject  on  our  own 
account 

The  last  three  chapters  are  devo- 
ted to  Bunker's  Hill.  The  story  is 
well  told,  and  but  for  the  affwtatioa 
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of  making  it  a  drama  in  three  acta, 
would  be  liable  to  bat  two  excep> 
tions :  one  is  mechanical,  the  want 
of  a  plan  of  the  scene  of  action ; 
aide  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  be 
wanting  in  a  book  so  expensive ; 
the  other  arises  from  the  author*s 
desire  to  give  every  one  a  distin- 
gnished  place  in  the  temple  of  Fame. 
This  induces  him  to  cany  us  re- 
peatedly from  Prescott's  redoubt  to 
Stark's  rail  fence ;  and  we  have  a 
confused  picture  of  Putnam  flying 
about  from  one  post  to  another  as 
if  he  did  not  know  precisely  what 
to  do. 

Mr.  Bancroft  is  frequently  ob- 
acure,  but  not  from  the  cause  as- 
signed in  Horace.  He  has  no  am- 
bition to  be  brief— on  the  contrary 
his  obscurity  proceeds  from  his  am- 
bition to  tell  everything,  and  in  the 
best  style. 

If  we  consider  the  spirit  in  which 
Mr.  Bancroft  has  written  his  histo- 
ry, we  shall  find  much  to  commend, 
some  things  to  question,  and  others 
to  be  utteHy  condemned.  For  his 
disposition  to  give  due  praise  to  every 
one,  we  heartily  commend  him ; 
and  yet  (shall  we  confess  it?)  it 
would  be  a  relief  to  find  occa- 
sionally a  won!  of  censure  on  some 
American  whig,  because  it«  would 
take  away  from  the  book  the  char- 
acter of  a  panegyric  Indeed  we 
see  occasionally  evidences  of  cau- 
tion against  giving  offense.  Thus 
he  has  erascKl  the  name  of  Col. 
Cresap  from  the  celebrated  speech 
of  Logan,  the  Mingo  chie^  to  Lord 
Dunmore.  It  is  true  that  Cresap's 
friends  attempted  to  acquit  him  of 
thechargemade  by  Logan;  whether 
successfully  or  not  is  now  a  matter 
of  no  consequence;  but  still  his 
name  was  in  Logan's  speech  ;  and 
a  report  of  that  speech  should  not 
be  altered.  We  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  notice  this  excessive 
caution. 

He  doei  not  extend  the  same  be- 


nevolence towards  our  opponents 
in  England.  If  his  report  is  cor- 
rect, the  friends  of  the  administra- 
tion contained  nothing  that  was 
good  or  noble — and  he  pursues 
some  of  these  with  a  rancour  which 
is  appalling.  Thus  it  is  well  known 
that  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  published 
in  behalf  of  the  ministry,  a  pam- 
phlet entitled,  ^  Taxation  no  Tvran- 
ny."  The  w«wk  was  not  wortoy  of 
his  reputation,  but  just  what  might 
naturally  have  been  expected  from 
him.  Johnson  was  a  man  of  let- 
ters ;  somewhat  of  a  critic ;  a  dog- 
matic moralist,  and  a  superstitious 
religionist.  He  had  little  practical 
knowledge  of  the  world,  out  of  the 
narrow  circle  in  which  he  moved, 
and  was  a  tory  so  ingrained  that  he 
regarded  whiggery  almost  as  sin. 
But  with  all  these  faults  and  weak- 
nesses he  was  still  a  high-minded, 
generous  and  noble  man;  one 
around  whom  a  host  of  friends 
clustered  in  spite  of  all  his  preju- 
dices, his  absurdities  and  his  mon- 
strous political  principles. 

The  pamphlet,  "^  Taxation  no  Ty- 
ranny," being  taken  as  the  index 
of  the  public  opinion  of  the  rul- 
ing party  in  England,  the  most  o^ 
fensive  passages  are  culled  from  it ; 
and  among  them  we  observe  that 
Mr.  Bancroft  has  very  unfisirly 
quoted  passages  which  are  not  in 
uie  tract,  and  which,  but  for  the 
babbling  of  Boswell,  we  should 
never  have  heard  of,  and  then  con- 
cludes with  the  following  commen- 
tary which  appears  to  us  as  desti- 
tute of  logic  as  it  certainly  is  of 
charity : 

"  Had  Johnson  been  truly  a  man  of 
genius  he  would  have  escaped  the 
shame  of  having  in  hi*  old  age  aimed  at 
freedom  the  feeble  shaft  which  was 
meant  to  have  carried  ruin.  In  spite  of 
the  ostentatious  pomp  of  his  morality, 
his  own  heart  was  riveted  to  the  earth. 
At  the  last,  he  cowered  under  the  fear 
of  dissolution  as  though  death  were  an 
enemy ;  scarifying  his  limbs  in  the  vain 
hope  of  breatfaii^,  thosgh  bat  a  fisw 
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hours  mora ;  unable  in  the  moment  of 
change  to  fix  hi*  eve  on  God  or  to  grasp 
eternity ;  the  emblem  of  the  old  political 
system  which  also  lay  on  its  death  bed, 
hopelessly  longing  to  live  on.  His  name 
is  never  breathed  as  a  watchword  ;  his 
writings  never  thrill  as  oracles." — p.  260. 

We  have  no  heaitation  in  saving 
that  we  would  rather  have  written 
•*  Taxation  no  Tyranny"  with  all  its 
monstrous  political  doctrines,  than 
penned  such  a  sentence  as  this  con* 
filusion  of  a  notice  of  it  seventy 
years  after  the  author^s  death.  It 
was  the  custom  among  the  old  pu- 
ritans to  gloat  over  the  death  heds 
of  sinners,  to  mock  when  despair 
and  anguish  came  upon  them,  and 
to  indulge  in  shouts  of  holy  joy  as 
the  affrighted  soul  took  its  depart- 
ure to  hell — but  this  hierophant  of 
modern  democracy  surpasses  them. 
They  were  at  least  the  servants  of 
Jehovah  ;  they  exulted  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin,  and  could  see  re- 
flected from  the  flames  of  hell  an 
amiable  lustre  on  the  character  of 
the  Almighty;  he  condemns  the 
politician  :  if  he  clings  to  life,  be- 
hold the  groveling  spirit  of  abso- 
lutism ;  if  he  shrinks  with  manly  in- 
stinct, from  that  undiscovered  coun- 
try from  whose  bourne  no  traveler 
returns,  lo !  the  cowardice  of  des- 
potic principles;  if  with  enlightened 
wisdom  he  seeks  the  relief  of  the 
lancet  from  intolerable  oppression, 
shame  on  the  poltroonery  of  the 
conservative  who  thus  mutilates  his 
frame  in  the  vain  hope  of  breathing 
a  few  hours  more.  We  believe  this 
is  the  only  case  on  record  in  which 
a  man  has  been  deliberately  con- 
signed to  hell  for  an  error  in  his 
political  creed. 

But  while  he  is  thus  savage  upon 
Johnson,  he  touches  Wesley  with 
the  tenderest  charity.  Whence  this 
difference  ?  Wesley  was  far  more 
a  man  of  the  world  than  Johnson ; 
had  in  his  own  person  done  battle 
with  existing  powers,  and  had  act- 
ually lived  among  the  Americans. 


Johnson'spolitics  were  at  least  con- 
sistent ;  Wesley^s  hardly  con««tent 
with  his  life ;  why  then  is  not  the 
same  measure  meted  out  to  both ! 
We  think  it  is  not  hazarding  too 
much  to  assert  that  it  is  because 
Mr.  Bancroft  has  seen  what  Mr. 
Wesley  **  could  not  foresee ;  that 
the  constellation  of  republics  in  the 
wilds  of  America**  has  ^  welcomed 
the  members  of  the  society  which 
he  founded  as  the  pioneers  of  re- 
ligion ;"  in  other  words,  Mr.  Ban- 
croft is  careful  not  to  offend  the 
Methodists  by  any  censure  of  their 
founder.  There  is  a  leven  of  mar 
lignity  in  his  bosom  which  wants 
an  occasional  airing — Johnson  may 
be  lashed  with  impunity — **htt 
name  is  never  breathed  as  a  watch- 
word." But  Wesley— the  Method- 
ists are  a  powerful  body. 

So  too  one  of  the  best  acts  of 
Lord  Dunmore  is  represented  first 
as  the  consequence  of  his  vulgar 
greed  ;  and  secondly  as  a  nullifica- 
tion of  the  Quebec  act  By  this 
act  the  Quebec  territory  extended 
to  the  Ohio.  The  settlers  of  West- 
ern Virginia  were  harassed  by  the 
Indians  who  were  discovered  to  be 
in  communication  with  the  Sha- 
wanees.  Lord  Dunmore  raised  an 
army  to  protect  the  frontiermen 
and  punish  the  Indians.  He  did 
what  every  wise  man  who  has  ever 
engaged  in  Indian  warfare  since  his 
time  has  done ;  he  crossed  the  Ohio 
and  carried  the  war  into  the  ene- 
my's country.  This  is  represented 
as  a  nullification  of  the  Quebec 
act  The  Virginians  commended 
the  conduct  of  their  Governor  as 
"truly  noble,  wise  and  spirited," 
but  our  author  sees  only  the  goad- 
ing of  avarice — Lord  Dunmore  had 
lands  on  the  Ohio. 

Mr.  Banoroft^s  partisan  demo- 
cratic zeal  leads  him  to  magnify 
its  praises,  and  to  discover  in  every 
unimportant  act  the  influence  of 
its  wise  and  fkr-reaching  policy. 
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Now  on  this  topic  we  would  not  be 
mieunderetood.    We  believe  that 
no  other  development  than  that  of 
democracy   was   possible    in   this 
country ;    we  believe  that  it  most 
be  the  ultimate  development  of  the 
whole  continent;    that  under  its 
influence  alone,  are  peace  and  or- 
der possible  in  America.    But  we 
believe  that  its  development  was 
apontaneons,  not  reflective,  and  we 
think  that  we  intimate  the  pro- 
foundest  conviction  of  its  stability 
in  thus  regarding  it.    We  believe 
that  all  the  throes  which  now  af- 
flict the  other  States  of  America, 
are  the  unconscious  yearnings  of 
the  democratic  element.     If  those 
persons  who,  under    the    restless 
spirit  of  adventure,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  our  western  States^  had 
attempted  the  recognition  of  any 
other  principles  save  those  of  per- 
fect liberty,  religious  as  well   as 
civil,    such   attempt  would    have 
been  forced,  unnatural  and  ridicu- 
lous.   To  assert,  then,  that  when 
Boone  and  his  associates,  id  1775, 
laid  the  platform  of  the  new  col- 
ony of  Transylvania  (Kentucky,) 
on  the  foundation  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  "  this  little  band  of 
hunters  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  countless  hosts  of  civiliza- 
tion, in  establishing  the  great  prin- 
dples  of  intellectual  fr^om,"  is 
merely  to  indulge  in  a  rhetorical 
flourish.    They  took  the  plan  un- 
consciously.   We  have  known  a 
Carolinian  look  with  disdain  on  a 
pine  tree  which   an  English  gar- 
dener had    with   much  difficulty 
reared  in  his  hot  house ;  our  friend 
had  from  in£fincy  snufied  the  fra- 
grance of   countless  pines  —  had 
often  been  lulled  to  repose  by  the 
indescribable  charm  of  its  susur- 
Tos;  it  was  to  him  a  part  of  his 
vital  air;  he  could  not  fathom  or 
appreciate  the  pains,  the  skill  and 
the  intellectual  training  which  had 
developed  this  exotic  (it  was  in 


England.)  As  this  pine  was  to 
our  friend,  so  was  even  the  mod- 
erate advance  of  religious  tolera- 
tion to  Boone.  Perfect  liberty  was 
the  native  growth  of  his  mind; 
anything  short  of  that  would  have 
argued  madness.  Our  people  had 
nothing  to  unlearn  except  a  few 
religious  lessons  brought  over  by 
the  Puritans,  and  some  political 
lessons  awkwardly  and  imperfectly 
taught  by  the  British  government 
Removed  from  the  influence  of 
their  neighborhood,  a  perfect  de- 
mocracy developed  itself  sponta- 
neously. 

Mr.  Bancroft  is  anxious  to  es- 
tablish the  position,  that  the  revo- 
lution emanated  from  the  people, 
and  he  has  devoted  a  chapter  to 
prove  it.  That  the  popular  senti- 
ment in  New  England,  after  the 
day  of  Lexitkgton,  was  in  favor  of 
the  revolution,  we  have  no  doubt; 
nor  have  we  any  doubt  but  that  in 
all  the  States,  the  majority,  at  least, 
of  the  active  citizens,  were  com- 
pletely weaned  from  their  devotion 
to  England,  before  July  4,  1776. 
We  think,  however,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  repeated  declara- 
tions of  Adams,  Franklin,  and 
others,  which  he  records,  that  the 
revolution,  that  is,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  country,  was  rather 
forced  upon  us  by  the  rashness  of 
the  agents  of  England,  than  the 
reflective  determination  of  the  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Bancroft  contrasts  the 
acts  of  the  people  on  several  occa- 
sions, with  the  nesitation  and  inde- 
cision of  this  Congress.  But  this 
Congress  consisted,  for  the  most 
part,  of  those  whose  appeals  to  the 
people  had  awakened  the  spirit  of 
resistance.  Their  hesitation  is  the 
best  argument  of  their  wisdom. 
Had  they  madly  rushed  into  a  dec- 
laration of  independence,  thej 
might  have  been  deserted  by  thd 

Qle.    Besides,  they  were  abso- 
y  powerless.    Their  oommiB- 
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rions  were  given  them  to  e^t  a 
restoration  of  the  colonies  to  the 
enjoynient  of  religious  liberty,  and 
Uiis  was  to  be  done  bj  nntted  re» 
monstrances,  appeals,  and  in  the 
event  of  their  failure,  they  were 
expected  to  make  sneh  recommend- 
ations to  their  oonsUtnents  as  their 
collective  wisdom  and  sagacity 
could  devise.  They  appeared,  there- 
fore, to  be  in  the  rear  of  opinion ; 
but  we  shall  see  that  some  of  them 
were  actively  engaged  in  giving  a 
direction  to  that  opinion.  But  let 
us  examine  the  fieusts  on  which  Mr. 
Bancroft  rests  his  case ;  as  they  are 
all  collected  in  the  chapter  entitled 
^The  Revolution  emanates  from 
the  People,**  we  may  fairly  pre- 
sume that  he  considers  them  suffi* 
dent  to  make  out  his  case. 

On  the  day  mppointed  for  the 
assembling  of  the  Congress  of  1 775, 
i^han  Allen  made  the  memorable 
capture  of  Tioonderoga,in  the  name 
of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Con- 
tinental Congress.  This  important 
event  was  consummated  by  the 
capture  of  Crown  Point  on  the 
north,  and  the  harbour  of  Haynes- 
borough  on  the  south.  This  con- 
quest, like  the  victory  of  Navarino, 
was  at  first  hailed  by  the  Congress 
as  an  untoward  event.  It  changed 
the  face  of  things.  The  pursuit 
firom  Concord,  and  the  leaguer  of 
Boston,  were  defensible  on  the 
great  law  of  nations  and  of  nature, 
and  did  not  argue  rebellion;  but 
this  was  an  offensive  deraonstra 
tion,  and  Congress  hesitated  on 
the  expediency  of  retaining  those 
important  posts.  This  hesitation 
proves  them  faithful  to  the  trust 
committed  to  them.  Meanwhile, 
Warren  and  the  men  of  Braintree, 
prevented  the  British  from  foraging 
on  Grape  Island;  Warren,  Put- 
nam and  others,  removed  the  cat- 
tle and  hay  from  Noddle's  Island ; 
the  New  England  people  burned 
the  Boston  lighthouse^  and  stripped 


all  the  islaads  in  the  harbour  of 
cattle  and  forage.  All  thia  was  no 
more  than  what  in  common  pru- 
dence they  should  have  done. 
They  held  die  British  army  in  Boa- 
ton,  and  ^raging  skirmishes  were 
a  necessary  part  of  the  drama  diey 
were  acting,  unless  their  conduct 
were  utterly  purposeless.  Arnold, 
too,  captured  a  sloop  and  moni- 
tions of  war  at  SU  Johns,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  and  Ethan  Allen  en- 
deavored, with  a  hundred  men^  to 
take  that  post;  *^he  was  compelled 
to  retire  before  a  superior  force, 
but  preserving  his  boastful  courage, 
he  wrote  to  Congress:  ^Had  1 1^ 
five  hundred  men  with  me,  I  would 
have  marched  to  Montreal!'"  Hon- 
oured be  the  memory  of  Ethan 
,  Allen.  Let  him  **  preserve  h» 
boastful  courage"  in  peace ;  we  do 
not  understand  precisely  what  it 
means;  but  let  it  pass,  we  would 
not  pluck  a  single  leaf  from  the 
laurel  that  adorns  his  brow.  The 
next  case  is  that  of  the  conventioa 
at  Boonesburgh,  which,  in  May, 
1775,  organist  a  government  for 
the  new  colony  of  Transylvania; 
we  have  had  occasion  to  notics 
this  already.  The  last  fsct  is  the 
proceedings  of  the  people  of  M eek- 
lenburgh,  N.  C.  When  attention 
is  calM  to  Mr.  Bancroft's  caution, 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  exquifite 
skill  with  which  he  avoids  the  cel- 
ebrated DeclaraUon  of  Indepead* 
ence^  It  is  well  known  that  that 
document  was  a  sore  annoyance  to 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  in  the  great  dem- 
ocratic family  there  may  be  many 
who  sympathise  with  the  troubles 
of  their  political  sire.  It  happened, 
ibrtunately  for  our  author,  that  the 
people  of  Mecklenburgh  met  twice; 
at  the  first  meeting.  May  20, 1775, 
they  dissolved  the  political  bands 
which  connected  them  with  the 
mother  country,  absolved  thenh 
selves  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown,  declai^  ^emsehres 
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a  free  and  independent  people,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  inde- 
pendence they  pledged  their  mutual 
cooperation,  their  TiTes,  their  for* 
tunes,  and  their  most  sacred  honour. 

This  document,  which  was  signed 
by  Abraham  Alexander,  chairman, 
J.  M.  Alexander,  secretary,  and  by 
twenty-nine  other  names,  is  not 
even  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Bancroft; 
but  the  committee  appointed  by 
them  met  again  at  Charlotte,  on 
the  last  day  of  May,  and  then  made 
temporary  provision  for  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  oounty.  They  ^  were 
signed  by  Ephraim  Brevard,  as 
clerk  of  the  committee,  and  were 
adopted  by  the  people  with  the  de- 
termined enthusiasm  which  ^rings 
from  the  combined  influence  of  the 
love  of  hberty  and  of  religion. 
Thus  was  Mecklenbuigh  County, 
in  North  Carolina,  separated  from 
the  British  Empire.**  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's caution  has  led  him  too  far. 
The  eighteenth  resolution  provides 
for  the  contingency  of  Great  Brit- 
ain resigning  its  unjust  and  arbi- 
trary pretensions  with  respect  to 
America. 

**  Thus  was Mecklenburgh  County, 
in  North  Carolina,  separated  from 
Uie  British  Empire.'*  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  reflect  any  ridicule  on 
the  excellent  persons  who  at  that 
day  composed  Col.  Polk's  regi- 
ment, but  really,  Mr.  Bancroft  re- 
minds us  how  nearly  allied  is  the 
sublime  with  the  ridiculous.  What 
if  North  Carolina  had  adhered  to 
the  Ministry?  What  if  Lexington 
Hnd  Bunker's  Hill  had  not  induced 
all  the  royal  governors  to  abdicate  f 

We  have  indicated  some  of  Mr. 
Bancroft's  faults,  and  they  would 
only  be  the  more  conspicuous  by 
referring  to  the  whole  book.  Mr. 
Baacrofl  does  not  give  a  lucid  ac- 
count of  the  history  of  the  revolu- 
tion. His  excessive  desire  to  be 
eloquent,  often  renders  him  ob- 
scure.    Besides,  the  story  of  the 


revolution  wants  dramatic  unity. 
Boston  was  for  a  time  the  centre 
of  observation,  but  the  interest  of 
her  situation  was  increased  by  the 
uncertainty  which  existed  as  to  the 
cooperation  of  the  other  colonies. 
Had  ojie  of  the  central  colonies 
adhered  to  the  ministry,  we  should 
have  had  a  miserable  rebellion,  in- 
stead of  a  glorious  revolution.— - 
How  then  can  the  historian  ^x  his 
gase  steadily  on  Boston,  when  such 
immense  results  depended  on  the 
sentiments  of  a  dozen  other  cen- 
tres. It  is  this  uncertainty  which 
stamps  the  conduct  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts people  with  heroism.— 
When  the  Colonies  had  committed 
themselves,  resistance  was  but  an 
ordinary  duty.  Before  that  time, 
^even  the  bravest  might  pause  be- 
fore engaging  in  an  overt  act  of 
rebellion. 

Lexington  is  a  mystery  to  us. 
There  is  something  in  that  event 
which  has  never  been  clearly  ex- 
plained. At  two  in  the  morning 
of  the  18th  April,  Lexington  Com- 
mon was  alive  with  minute  men. 
About  one  hundred  and  thirty  men 
answered  to  the  roll  call.  They 
were  ordered  to  load  with  powder 
and  ball,  but  to  take  care  not  to 
be  the  first  to  fire.  As  there  were 
then  no  signs  of  the  approach  of 
the  British,  a  watch  was  set,  and 
the  company  dismissed,  with  or- 
ders to  come  together  at  beat  of 
drum.  At  daylight  the  alarm  was 
given,  and  less  than  seventy,  per* 
baps  less  than  sixty,  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  were  paraded  in  two 
ranks  a  tew  rods  north  of  the  meet- 
ing house.  (It  were  to  be  wished 
that  we  knew  whether  they  oocu* 
pied  the  road  on  which  the  enemy 
was  to  pass,  or  were  drawn  up  on 
the  common.)  The  British  van^ 
hearing  the  alarm  guns^  halted  to 
load.  Pitcaim  rode  in  front,  and 
commanded  the  minute  men  to 
disperse.    They  stood  motionless, 
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witneaaet  against  aggressioo,  too 
few  to  resist,  too  brave  to  fly. — 
Pitcaim  discharged  a  pistol  and 
ordered  his  men  to  fire.  The  or- 
der was  followed  first  by  a  few 
guns,  which  did  no  execution,  and 
Uien  by  a  heavy  and  deadly  dis- 
charge of  musketry.  Parker,  of 
Lexington,  now  ordered  his  men  to 
disperse.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
did  a  few  of  them,  on  their  own 
impulse,  return  the  British  fire. 
These  random  shots  of  fugitive  or 
dying  men  did  no  harm.  The 
British  troops  drew  up  on  the  vil- 
lage green,  bred  a  volley,  huaaed 
thrice  by  way  of  triumph,  and  after 
a  halt  of  less  than  thirty  minutes, 
marched  on  for  Concord.  Such  is 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  as  given 
by  Mr.  Bancroft.  , 

The  more  we  study  this  affair  of 
Lexington,  the  more  incomprehen- 
sible It  appears  to  us.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft calls  the  minute  men  heroes. 
Heroism  is  never  mad ;  it  is  emi- 
nentlv  reflecting,  and  surely  nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the 
idea  of  a  militia  company  resisting 
a  regiment  of  trained  and  well 
arm^  troops.  If  we  call  them 
niartvrs  we  must  suppose  that  they 
put  themselves  in  the  way  of  the 
chance  shots  of  the  troops,  and 
thus  left  it  to  Providence  to  deter- 
mine who  should  be  taken.  Mr. 
Bancroft  exhausts  more  than  a  page 
in  describing  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mated them,  and  the  light  that 
led  them  on.  This  emanated  from 
the  traditions  of  the  Hebrews; 
from  the  republicans  of  Greece  and 
Rome;  from  the  example  of  Christ; 
from  the  customs  of  the  Germans; 
from  Martin  Luther;  from  St  Paul 
and  St  Augustine,  as  expounded 
by  Calvin  and  the  New  Endand 
parsons;  from  old  Puritan  fierce- 
ness; from  English  statesmen  and 
philosophers;  from  the  spirit  of  the 
a^e;  and  from  all  who  have  borne 
witness  to   the  reality  of  human 


freedom.  All  this  is  very  fine 
writing,  and  we  admire  it  excess- 
ively ;  but  still  it  does  not  explain 
why  sixty  men  should  array  them- 
selves in  military  order;  stand  still, 
when  ordered  by  one  followed  by 
eight  hundred  soldiers,  to  retire; 
receive  their  fire  like  lambs,  (Mr. 
Bancroft  says,  they  who  returned 
the  fire  did  it  of  their  own  im- 
pulse,) and  then  put  themselves  ont 
of  the  way  of  future  harm.  They 
were  no  advance  guard,  whofie  di^ 
required  them  to  hold  their  poet  at 
the  price  of  their  lives;  if  a  single 
sacrifice  was  required,  the  same 
was  imperatively  required  of  alL 
Why,  too,  did  not  Hancock  and 
Samuel  Adams,  who  were  in  Lex- 
ington at  two  o'clock,  remain  to 
exhibit  with  these  rustic  heroes, 
the  same  noble,  long  descended, 
and  somewhat  mongrel  spirit! — 
They  had  ffone  out  of  the  way. 
It  was  believed,  rather  absurdly, 
that  the  object  of  the  detachment, 
ostensibly  the  destruction  of  mili- 
tary stores,  was  in  reality  the  seia- 
ure  of  these  gentlemen.  The  peo- 
ple never  expected  to  be  fired  upon. 
They  had  assembled  with  the  vasue 
and  undefined  notion  of  doii^ 
something  which  would  curb  the 
insolence  of  the  tools  of  oppression. 
The  idea  of  positive  resistance 
never  occurred  to  them.  Even 
after  the  unmanly  fire  of  the  Brit- 
ish, the  retort  was  only  the  impnis- 
ive  act  of  a  few  of  these  aston- 
ished patriots.  Had  Pitcaiin  not 
given  the  cruel  order  to  fire,  the 
revolution  might  have  been  post- 
poned for  years,  and  MassachusettB 
reduced  to  submission.  Samuel 
Adams  understood  thb  welL  ^  Oh, 
what  a  fflorious  morning  is  thb!'' 
he  exclaimed.  Sixteen  persons  lay 
dead  or  dying,  whilst  ne  was  in 
safety;  and  their  lives  were  sacri- 
ficed in  the  defense  of  his  person. 
He  panted  for  revolution,  and  he 
knew  that  the  massacre  of  that 
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morning  had  brought  on  the  crisis. 
"Oh,  what  a  glonous  morning!" 
Wherever  the  history  of  that  room- 
ing is  told  this  speech  is  reported. 
It  may  have  been  a  patriot's  speech, 
but  it  was  the  speech  of  a  heart- 
less man.  Adams  knew  well  that 
the  British  General  could  not  have 
committed  the  absurdity  of  send- 
ing a  regiment  to  apprehend  him. 
But  the  people  of  Lexington  be- 
lieved it,  and  generously  forced  him 
to  retire.  He  had  led  the  van  in 
proclaiming  the  necessity  for  inde- 
pendjBnce.  If  the  people  were  ex- 
cited to  the  point  of  resistance,  it 
was  his  doing.  If  only  martyrs 
were  needed,  he  was  the  most  ac- 
ceptable that  could  be  offered.  If 
heroes  were  wanted  he  should  not 
have  absented   himself  from   tha 

Ct  of  danger.  If  any  law  of 
iour,  any  principle  of  patriot- 
ism, any  obligation  of  religion,  any 
example  of  Puritan  fierceness,  any 
teaching  of  philosophy,  called  upon 
the  people  of  Lexington  to  sacri- 
fice themselves,  Mr.  Adams  must 
be  convicted  of  being  destitute  of 
all ;  because  he  was  diere,  and  did 
not  go  to  share  with  them  the  dan- 
ger which  he  had  created  for  them. 
Mr.  Bancroft  has  in  this  chapter 
a  subject  that  appeals  strongly  to 
the  popular  sentiment;  and  his 
fine  writing  will  be  received  with- 
out criticism.  We  have  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  venerate  the 
martyr  heroes  of  Lexington,  that  it 
seems  almost  a  profanation  of  a 
aacred  subject  to  question  their 
right  to  the  titles;  but,  really,  the 
details  which  the  historian  has 
carefully  given,  have  elicited  the 
inquiry.  And  we  ask  again,  in  all 
seriousness,  are  these  men  entitled 
to  any  higher  meed  of  praise  than 
any  others  would  do,  who,  at  some 
unexpected  crisis,  had  unconscious- 
ly exposed  themselves  to  danger? 
Were  they  any  more  heroes  or 
martyrs  than  the  victims  of  the 
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Boston  massacre?  Details  are 
given  in  order  to  show  the  heroic 
spirit  of  that  martyr  host.  Now 
suppose  the  f:>l lowing  story  should 
be  told  of  other  persons,  and  of 
other  times.  What  sober  man 
would  suppose  that  he  was  reading 
the  story  of  a  hero?  "Jonas  Par- 
ker, the  strongest  and  best  wrestler 
in  Lexington,  had  promised  never 
to  run  from  British  troops;  and  he 
kept  his  word.  A  wound  brought 
him  to  his  knees.  Having  dis- 
charged his  gun,  he  was  preparing 
to  load  it  again,  when  as  sound  a 
heart  as  ever  throbbed  for  freedom, 
was  stilled  by  a  bayonet,  and  he 
lay  on  the  spot  which  he  took  at 
the  morning's  drum  beat.**  Is  this 
a  hero?  The  casualty  of  war 
wounded  a  vain  boaster,  and  the 
barbarity  of  a  soldier  enabled  him 
to  keep  his  word.  Truly  the  signs 
of  heroism  are  various.  Jonas 
Parker  is  a  hero  because  he  prom- 
ised never  to  run  froni  British 
troops.  There  is  not  a  child  in 
Greenwich  who  will  not  exultingly 
show  you  the  perilous  descent  of 
Horseneck,  by  which  old  Putnam, 
New  England's  type  of  a  hero,  es- 
caped by  running  from  British 
troops.  And  who  blames  Putnam  ? 
Who  would  not  have  condemned 
him  as  a  fool  if  he  had  not  so  run? 
Our  hearts  thrill  with  admiration 
at  the  sublime  heroism  of  Marshal 
Ney,  who,  with  musket  in  hand, 
was  the  last  of  the  French  army  to 
cross  the  Niemen.  But  Ney  was 
in  the  discharge  of  a  sacred  trust. 
What  in  him  was  sublime  courage, 
was  but  fool-hardiness  in  Jonas 
Parker. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  under- 
rate either  the  importance  or  t&e 
immense  value  of  that  Lexington 
massacre.  It  appears  to  have  been 
brought  on  by  an  overruling  Prov- 
idence, to  herald  and  hasten  and 
consummate  a  change  in  human  af- 
fairs, which  was  both  necessary  and 
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desirable.  This  was  the  tnie  and 
only  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
revolution.  Had  no  blood  been 
shed  at  Lexington,  there  would 
have  been  no  fight  at  Concord;  the 
British  would  have  returned  in 
peace  to  Boston;  no  volunteer 
leaguer  would  have  besieffed  the 
city ;  no  Bunker's  Hill  would  have 
been  fought  to  give  confidence  to 
our  untried  and  much  abused  sol- 
diery; no  Washington  would  have 
toiled  seven  years,  as  never  man 
laboured  for  the  independence  of 
his  country.    We  bless  God  for 


Lexington,  because  it  gave  us  Wash- 
ington ;  because  it  released  us  from 
the  humiliation  of  colonial  depend- 
ence; because  it  gave  birth  to  an 
American  people;  because  it  gave 
us  a  country  and  a  home.  But  we 
protest  against  Mr.  Bancroft's  ex- 
travagant eulogium  on  the  un- 
happy men  who  perished  there. 
It  was  a  great  crisis,  but  humanly 
speaking,  it  was  an  acddent— an 
accident  which  reflects  shame  on 
the  perpetrators  of  the  wrong,  but 
which  claims  for  its  victims  no 
higher  merit  than  that  of  mislbrtane. 


FAN-LEAF    PALMBTTO. 


Some  rirtues  love  the  shade*  nor  grow  the  less 
That  Pride  turns  from  them.    These  dwarf-palms  you  i 
Ope  leafy  fans,  in  the  half  drowsy  shade, 
Though  frowned  upon  by  water  oak  and  pine. 


STANZAS. 


Upon  her  lips  of  love  appear 
The  spell  of  song — the  sweets  of  sense 

But  on  her  brow  and  braided  hair 
A  spirit's  pure  intelligence. 

And  nature  in  that  eye  unites 
The  tenderest  tints  of  Morn  and  Eve, 

And  where  its  bashful  beam  alights 
The  cheek  will  change — the  heart  will  heave. 

But  every  charm  of  form  and  face- 
Though  none  of  lovelier  mould  occur 

Grows  faint  before  the  living  grace 
That  lightens  round  that  step  of  her. 

So  rare  its  ray  to  mortals  given — 

So  softly  bright — so  proudly  pure, 
We  deem  that  earth  is  nearer  heaven 

Than  human  hope  conceived  before. 
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AN   HOUB  AMOKO  "*  MBDALB     AND   COINS/ 


In  this  utilitarian  age,  when  the 
*<  dollar"  has  become  endowed  with 
extraordinary  power,  and  the  daily 
use  of  coin  as  money  has  familiar- 
ized the  youngest  school  boy  with 
all  its  varied  values — ^it  may  be 
asked,  why  pass  **  an  hour"  in  ex- 
clusive devotion  to  these  things? 
There  seems  to  be  no  interest  or 
pleasure  in  looking  at  coins — their 
importance  consisting  entirely  in 
the  quantity  of  merchandize,  or  the 
amount  of  happiness  we  may  ob- 
tain by  their  judicious  expendi- 
ture. It  is  true  some  of  them  are 
pretty  specimens  of  art — and  it  is 
equally  true  that  some  are  a  dis- 
grace to  it — but  we  see  nothing  to 
call  for  particular  attention  or  study. 
Government,  with  whom  rests  the 
right  of  coinage,  will  see  that  the 
artists  and  officers  of  the  mint  per- 
form their  duty,  and  that  suitable 
devices  are  put  upon  each  variety 
issued.  So  reason  most  of  those 
who  think  at  all  on  the  subject — 
But  we  hope  to  excite  some  inter- 
est in  a  matter  that  is  worthy  not 
only  of  a  passing  notice  but  of  pro- 
found study. 

"  Numismatics — the  science  of 
coins  and  medals,"  has  not  received 
in  this  country  as  much  considera- 
tion in  the  past  as  it  will  in  the  fu- 
ture. There  is  not  a  large  collec- 
tion of  coins  and  medals  in  the 
United  States.  The  cabinet  in  the 
mint  at  Philadelphia  is  probably 
the  most  extensive,  numbering  be- 
tween five  and  six  thousand  speci- 
mens in  gold,  silver  and  copper, 
many  of  them  rare  and  valuable. — 
This  collection  of  our  government, 
though  praiseworthy,  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with 


the  royal  cabinets  of  Europe.  The 
number  of  coins  and  medals  in  the 
British  museum  is  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand,  while  the  collection 
of  the  French  government  is  almost 
numberless,  and  of  incredible  value. 
There  are  in  England,  and  on  the 
continent,  many  private  collections 
&r  greater  and  more  varied  than 
that  possessed  by  our  government, 
and  constant  attention  is  given  to 
their  increase,  as  new  ^  hoards"  are 
discovered,  or  single  rare  coins 
found.  In  this  country  we  labor 
at  great  disadvantage  in  our  efforts 
to  procure  specimens  of  early  coin- 
^e.  Our  source  of  supply  is  Eu- 
rope, and  as  there  are  hundreds  in 
England,  France  and  Germany,  who 
collect  coins,  to  one  among  us,  it  is 
not  strange  that  we  find  it  difficult 
to  secure  rare  and  valuable  speci- 
mens. The  conquering  Roman 
army,  penetrating  to  every  part  of 
the  known  world,  carried  along  with 
it  immense  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver  coin,  and  not  having  the 
modern  inventions  of  banks  and 
bankers,  they  used  mother  earth  as 
the  safest  depository  for  their  pay 
and  plunder.  Many  a  military  chest 
buried  for  safety  was  never  retriev- 
ed, and  some  of  these  have  been 
discovered  on  the  old  camping 
grounds  of  the  Roman  armies  and 
upon  their  bloody  battle  fields.  These 
localities  furnish  specimens  of  silver 
and  gold  coins  as  fresh  as  the  day 
they  were  made ;  smaller  deposits 
and  single  coins  are  frequently 
found  among  the  ruins  of  old  Ro- 
man fortifications,  or  under  the 
foundations  of  ancient  buildings, 
also  in  tombs  and  graves.  These 
are  generally  worn  and  injured, 
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having  been  "current  money"  with 
the  merchant  two  thousand  years 
ago.  On  looking  at  a  coin  of  the 
**  Caesars,"  the  first  enquiry  usually 
is,  how  do  you  know  this  is  authen- 
tic f  The  answer  is  easy.  From 
the  causes  already  given,  Roman 
coins  in  great  variety  are  found  in 
situations,  and  under  circumstances, 
that  forbid  a  doubt  as  to  their  be- 
ing genuine.  But  above  even  this, 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  adept  A 
counterfeit  of  an  ancient  com  can 
be  almost  as  easily  detected  as  of  a 
modern  one,  and  sometimes  more 
easily — and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  skillful  numismatist  to 
discover  among  the  hoarded  treas- 
ures of  a  tyro  in  the  science,  false 
coin  both  of  ancient  and  modem 
&brication  ;  for  the  counterfeiter 
was  as  well  known  in  the  days  of 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  as  in  our  own. 
But  our  object  is  not  so  much  to 
instruct  in  the  mysteries  of  numis- 
matism,  as  to  direct  attention  to  this 
really  interesting^  science.  Il s  tech- 
nicalities, are  difficult,  and  require 
earnest  and  patient  study,  but  its 
more  direct  appeal  is  easily  under- 
stood. A  coin  speaks  to  us  of  art 
and  history,  and  often  tells  us  by 
an  emblem,  or  a  word,  of  events 
long  past  Of  this  historical  value 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  write 
hereafter,  as  we  examine  more  in 
detail  the  specimens  now  before  us. 
As  the  series  of  Roman  coins  are 
most  numerous  and  present  the 
greatest  variety  in  style  and  emblem, 
we  will  begin  with  them.  Going 
back  to  a  period  nearly  six  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  we  find  the 
Romans  in  possession  of  a  coinage  of 
brass  or  bronze,  peculiar  in  its  char* 
acter,  and  furnishing  in  its  presenr- 
ed  specimens  the  ongin  of  our  own 
monetary  term,  "  pecuniary^'  from 
the  figure  of  an  ox  **  pecu"  stamped 
upon  them.  These  pieces  of  metal 
were  of  the  weight  of  one  pound, 
and  were  called  the  Mb  Libra,  or 


pound  of  brass,  and  sometimes 
"stips,"  from  which  we  have  "sti- 
pend," stipendiary,  &c.  The  pound 
being  the  basis,  or  unit,  other 
pieces  were  cast  of  two^  four,  and 
up  to  ten  pounds,  generally  marked 
with  numeralsdenoting  their  weight 
as  I,  II,  V,  X,  <fec.  In  this  form 
the  Mi  in  large  payments  was  de- 
livered by  weight  About  three 
hundred  and  eiffhty-five  years  be- 
fore Christ,  we  find  the  round  'A a,* 
or  true  coin  of  the  Romans,  which 
no  doubt  passed  by  tale  as  well  as 
by  weight,  and  here  we  have  before 
us  specimens  of  this  form  of  the 
*As'  weighing  about  12  oz.,  wiUi 
the  emblem  of  the  ox;  and  also  the 
Janus  head  and  prow  of  a  ship,  both 
common  upon  early  Roman  coin- 
age. Alongside  ofthese  great  pieces 
of  money  are  the  Subdivisions,  the 
Semis,  Triens,  Quadrans,  Sextans, 
and  Uncia,  being  the  hal^  third, 
fourth,  sixth,  and  twelfth  of  the 
As.  These  have  a  variety  of  em- 
blems :  one  the  head  of  Jupiter, 
another  of  Minerva,  and  others  with 
the  prow  of  a  ship.  Delicate  coins 
these  to  handle,  truly  I  The  'As' 
is  about  three  inches  in  diameter 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  through  the  centre,  but 
much  thinner  towards  the  edge. — 
Leaving  this  massive,  uncouth  coin- 
age to  deteriorate  and  lessen  in 
size,  until  the  time  of  Augustus, 
when  it  finally  disappeared,  we 
glance  to  another  part  of  the  cabi- 
net and  find  a  profusion  of  early 
silver  coins,  many  of  them  beautiful 
specimens  of  art,  though  not  ex- 
hibiting a  skill  equal  to  the  Greek 
of  the  same  period.  According  to 
Pliny,  the  first  Roman  silver  was 
coined  five  years  before  the  first 
Punic  war,  269  years  B.  C.  After 
the  conquest  of  the  Grecian  colonies 
and  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus,  the  in- 
flux of  silver  into  Rome  was  im- 
mense, and  led  to  a  national  coin- 
age in  that  metal.    But  though 
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eroineDtly  convenient  and  vast  in 
value,  it  appears  to  have  been 
secondary  to  the  Jiational  copper 
coinage — the  latter  remaining  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Senate, 
while  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver 
was  the  prerogative  of  the  Emperor 
and  of  distinguished  families  or  in- 
dividuals. Ihe  specimens  under 
examination^  consists  principally  of 
Denarii.  The  term  denarius,  den- 
seres,  denoting  the  value  of  the  coin 
to  be  ten  Ases.  On  the  obverse  of 
the  earliest  of  these,  we  find  the 
head  of  Pallas,  or  Roma,  and  the 
numeral  X.  On  the  reverse  the 
Dioscuri  galloping,  and  beneath 
these  the  word  Roma,  in  well  de- 
fined letters.  These  coins  vary  in 
artistic  excellence,  but  they  all  bear 
the  impress  of  the  influence  of  Greek 
art.  The  head  of  Pallas  is  in  high- 
er relief  than  the  effigies  now  placed 
upon  coin.  This  prevented  them 
from  being  piled  one  upon  the  other, 
but  gave  opportunity  for  displays 
of  skill  in  the  die  sinker.  Pass- 
ing rapidly  through  this  part  of 
the  cabinet  we  find  specimens  of 
coins  of  the  Consuls,  and  families 
of  the  Roman  republic  down  to  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar.  Some  of 
these  are  interesting  and  instructive, 
having  reverses  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  family  or  person 
whose  name  appears  upon  them. — 
A  coin  of  the  Tiluria  family  repre- 
sents the  maid  Tarpeia  crushed  by 
the  shields  of  the  Sabine  soldiers  to 
whom  she  had  betrayed  her  city. 
They  had  promised  her  the  orna- 
ments they  wore  uporf  their  arms 
if  she  would  do  this  act,  but  dis- 
gusted with  her  treachery,  instead 
of  the  golden  torques  or  rings  they 
wore,  they  cast  upon  her  their 
heavy  shields,  as  is  shown  on  this 
beautiful  coin.  Here  we  find  a 
coin  of  the  Marcia  family,  with  the 
portrait  of  Angus  Martius  on  the 
obverse,  on  the  reverse  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  aqueduct  called  the 


Aqua  Marcia,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  its  kind,  constructed  by 
Praetor  Q.  Marcius  B.  C.  145.— 
The  name  ancvs  appears  on  the 
coin,  and  the  letters  a  q  v  a  m  are 
seen  between  each  one  of  five 
arches  of  the  aqueduct.  A  dena- 
rius of  the  Pompiea  family  has  the 
inscription,  sex-pom-fostlvs,  and 
the  representation  of  the  twins, 
Romulus  and  Remus,  suckled  by  a 
wolf  beneath  a  fig:  tree,  on  which 
are  three  birds,  while  the  Shepherd, 
Faustulus,  looks  on  in  wonder.  A 
coin  of  the  Mamiliak  family  has 
upon  its  reverse  a  figure  of  Ulysses 
in  the  dress  of  a  pilgrim,  with  a 
stick  in  his  hand,  while  his  dog, 
Argus,  is  caressing  his  feet,  thus 
showing  his  recognition  of  his  old 
master,  after  an  absence  of  ten 
years.  C.  Mamiliub  placed  this  in- 
cident upon  his  coins  as  he  claimed 
descent  from  this  hero  of  Greek  fa- 
ble. But  here  are  several  coins  of 
still  greater  interest,  they  are  dena- 
rii of  Julius  Csesar.  Previous  to 
his  becoming  dictator,  his  coins 
were  without  his  portrait — having 
only  an  inscription,  with  the  figure 
of  an  elephant  and  other  emblems 
on  the  reverse.  But  when  the  Sen- 
ate decreed  among  other  honors, 
that  his  portrait  should  appear,  we 
find  a  change  in  his  coinage,  and 
the  type  before  us  has  his  effigy, 
with  the  inscription,  Cjesab,  dicta- 
tor, PKRPETvo,  the  reverse  bearing 
the  emblems  of  peace,  indicating 
his  reconciliation  with  the  Senate, 
the  caduceus  of  Mercury,  the  fasces 
without  the  axe,  clasped  hands,  and 
a  globe.  Before  us  is  an  interesting 
specimen  of  the  coins  of  Tiberius, 
commonly  called  the  Tribute  money. 
On  some  his  head  is  found,  while 
othershave  the  figure  of  the  Emperor 
in  full.  And  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
abbreviated  style  of  ins(?ription  upon 
Roman  coins  generally,  we  copy 
that  upon  a  coin,  which  as  well  as 
any  other,   may  answer  to  the  in- 
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qairy,  "'Whose  is  this  image  and 
superscription  T    t  i,  cmsah  divi, 

AVO  F  AVG  PM  TR  POT,  XXTIII,  which 

when  reduced  or  extended  to  plain 
English,  reads  thus,  "Tiberius 
Caesar,  son  of  Augustus  the  god, 
Augustus,  superior  ron tiff,  exercis* 
ing  the  tribuniiian  power  for  the 
twenty -fourth  time."  A  bronze  coin 
of  Caligula  brings  down  to  us  the 
form  and  name  of  his  three  sisters, 
Agrippina,  Drusilla,  and  Julia,  but 
it  is  of  extreme  rarity — the  Senate 
having  called  in  the  large  brass 
coins  of  this  Emperor  in  execration 
of  his  memory.  The  workmanship 
upon  the  coins  of  Caligula  is  very 
superior,  exhibiting  hi^h  art  in  the 
die  sinker.  The  head  of  the  Em- 
peror as  well  as  the  figures  upon 
the  reverses  are  well  drawn,  and  in 
many  cases,  both  upon  the  coins  of 
this  Emperor  and  on  others,  we 
have  doubtless  faithful  portraits  of 
these  "  Old  Romans."  A  very  strik- 
ing portrait  of  Nero  is  found  upon 
the  large  brass  coins  issued  for  him, 
some  of  them  have  curious  reverses; 
these  are  rare ;  while  others  of  this 
Emperor  are  quite  common,  and 
yet  are  very  beautiful.  Of  the  coin- 
age of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  this 
collection  has  several  exquisite 
specimens,  some  of  them  highly  in- 
teresting historically.  One  of  these 
is  emblematic  of  the  conquest  of 
Judea.  Titus  is  represented  as  stand- 
ing by  a  Palm  tree,  and  a  female 
captive  is  kneeling  before  him.  The 
inscription  indicates  the  meaning 
of  the  emblems  jvDAB A  oapta.  But 
we  cannot  describe  all  these  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  Roman  coinage, 
rich  though  they  be  in  historic  as- 
sociation and  illustrative  of  art  We 
must  not,  however,  pass  by  the  coins 
that  have  the  impress  of  Roman 
matrons  upon  them  without  some 
notice.  Among  others  we  observe 
the  head  of  Faustina  called  the 
younger,  married  to  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  140. 


Her  head  dress  and  arrangement  of 
hair  finds  many  a  representative  in 
our  own  times,  and  we  may  dis- 
cover too  from  these  old  coins  that 
the  ladies  of  Rome  of  that  early 
period  were  as  coquettish  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  veils,  as  any 
belle  of  King  street  or  Broadway. 
Before  we  leave  this  section  of  the 
"  Cabinet,"  it  may  be  proper  to  no- 
tice more  particulariy  tne  mode, 
and  the  material  of  coinage.  Gold 
was  used  by  the  Romans  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  the  specimens  that 
have  reached  us  are  of  great  purity, 
having  in  many  cases  not  one  carat 
of  alloy.  This  purity  continued  to 
the  time  of  Severus,  when  most  of 
the  coin  was  debased.  The  early 
silver  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
coinage  was  but  little  below  the 
present  standard  of  that  metal — ^but 
at  a  later  date  it  was  so  much  de- 
graded that  we  find  in  this  collec- 
tion Denarii  with  fifty  to  sixty  per 
cent.  ofalloy,copper  and  tin.  About 
the  year  284,  Diocletian  restored 
the  silver  coinage  to  its  original 
purity,  and  of  this  fact  we  have 
proof  in  the  coins  of  that  Emperor 
now  before  us.  During  these  long 
periods  there  were  great  variations 
in  the  art  of  coining,  some  coins 
bearing  the  appearance  of  high  skill, 
others  are  utterly  mean  and  un- 
worthy of  the  Roman  name.  For 
a  period  of  about  250  years,  or 
during  the  time  of  the  republic,  the 
device  upon  the  obverse  of  the  sil- 
ver was  almost  uniformly  the  wing- 
ed, helmetted  head,  though  occa- 
sionally we*  meet  a  draped  laureat- 
ed  or  castellated  head,  and  rarely 
the  Janus  head.  Reverses  present 
a  greater  display  of  design.  Some- 
times we  find  mcidents  portrayed 
relating  usually  to  the  family  issu- 
ing the  coin.  Sometimes  we  meet 
the  Dioscuri,  the  Biga,  the  Quadra 
Biga,  drawn  by  horses  and  by  ele- 
phants; sometimes  standards  and 
emblems  of  war  and  of  peace.— 
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These  are  executed  with  greater  or 
less  skill,  depending  possibly  in 
many  cases  upon  the  condition  of 
the  country,  or  the  haste  with  which 
they  were  issued.  The  Roman  mint 
was  prolific,  and  as  coined  money 
was  the  only  representative  of  value, 
and  as  the  Emperor  and  each  dis- 
tinguished family  and  individual  is- 
sued money,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  much  carelessness  attended  the 
operaftons  of  the  coiner  when  the 
demand  was  urgent.  Coin  has  come 
down  to  us  that  was  unquestionably 
cast,  and  moulds  have  been  found 
more  than  once  that  were  used  for 
this  purpose;  but  these  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  ancient  forgeries 
now  perhaps  as  curious  and  inter- 
esting as  me  true  coin.    It  is  gen- 


erally admitted  that  the  Romans 
produced  their  coins  by  the  die  and 
nammer.  There  are  extant  many 
coins  that  are  indented  on  one  side 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  workmen 
in  not  removing  them  before  the 
next  one  was  struck,  and  sometimes 
coins  are  met  with,  having  two  im- 
perfect rows  of  letters  in  the  legend, 
with  other  similar  imperfections, 
caused  no  doubt  by  the  slipping  of 
the  coin  while  under  the  hammer. 
The  irregularity  in  the  size  of  the 
coins  is  probably  owing  to  the  dif- 
ferent degree  of  force  with  which 
they  were  struck.  With  all  these 
disadvantages,  it  is  remarkable  how 
much  of  beauty  was  attained,  espe- 
cially in  the  reigns  of  the  first  Em- 
perors, and  in  t£e  copper  coinage. 


POBTRT  EXALTS  OUR  JOTS. 

In  bridal  ball  made  bright  with  maiden  eyes 

When  love  descends  and  folds  his  purple  wings ; 

Through  its  broad  limits  when  a  Nation  rings 
With  shouts  of  joy  for  glorious  victories  ; 
When  wit  and  wisdom  win  their  nobler  prize, 

Or  Time  with  faithful  step  returning  brings 

A  Hero's  birth  day — when  a  people  sings 
Anthems  of  grateful  praises  to  the  skies 

For  bounteous  harvests ;  or  from  saintly  hearts 
Devotion's  melodies  like  incense  rise  : 

In  humble  village  homes,  or  crowded  marts, 
In  every  prouder  joy,  or  lowlier  mirth, 

For  all  alike,  the  voice  of  song  iropans 
A  brighter  •mile  to  every  bliss  of  eaKh. 


POWER  IN  AIM. 

Thrice  powerful  He, 
Who,  in  the  immeasurable  might  of  Love, 
Still  ready  for  each  sacrifice^  devotes 
His  manhood  and  the  promise  of  his  days, 
With  all  the  aggregate  faculties  of  his  soul, 
To  the  on«  object ;  this,  commensurate 
In  aim  to  the  peculiar  gifts  he  carries. 
And  the  grand  destinies  decreed  his  race ! 
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BONKBTS. 
THE  CHILD  8LBVPINO  IN  ITS    MOTHnt^S  AMfS. 

[Id  onr  June  issue,  three  sonnets  were  published  on  the  same  subject  with  the 
following.  It  was  by  an  inadvertence  that  they  were  segregated  from  those  which 
we  now  publish.  The  whole  constituted  but  a  single  essay,  in  which  it  was  at> 
tempted  to  be  shown  that  we  were  but  too  apt  to  draw  false  morals  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  living,  from  the  death  of  our  young.  The  argument  of  the  writer 
is  to  the  efiiect  that  mortal  or  human  life  is  but  a  process  of  training,  to  the  future 
existence ;  that  this  ordeal  requires  the  allotted  period  of  seventy  years ;  that 
premature  death  is  a  necessary  loss,  and,  perhaps,  a  temporary  retardation  of  the 
progress;  that,  what  we  suppose  the  griefs  of  life — which  people  assume  the  child 
happy  to  escape  by  death — are  essential  necessities  of  its  growth ;  training  the 
sensibilities  and  the  moral  muscles  at  the  same  time ;  that,  in  brief,  the  true  life 
is  in  the  growth  and  development,  of  which  care  anxiety,  the  trial,  the  storm,  are 
the  absolutely  necessary  agencies.  We  beg  the  reader,  accordingly,  to  refer  to 
the  opening  sonnets,  in  our  June  issue,  for  the  better  comprehension  of  the 
train  of  thought  in  these.  The  sonnet  has  been  chosen  as  the  best  medium  for  the 
moral  and  contemplative  utterance  in  verse  ;  diflfering  in  English  materially  from 
the  Italian  poem  of  the  same  name,  which,  from  its  gpreater  softness,  flexibility, 
and,  perhaps,  we  should  say  eflfeminacy,  is  better  adapted  to  merely  amatory  per- 
formances. Of  course  we  are  addressing  that  class  of  readers  who  have  learned 
to  recognize  poetry  as  a  proper  medium  for  philosophy ;  the  meditative,  contem- 
plative, and  social,  nay  even  political  ,*  and  not  merely  a  musical  trifling  for  the 
amusement  of  romantic  damsels  on  moon-lighted  waters  ] 

IV.  Li/e-Omens. 

Were  we,  with  long  experience  of  the  ills 
That  flesh  is  heir  to — heedless  else  of  aught 
That  comes  from  patient  and  from  loving  thought, 

And  of  that  better  wisdom  which  instils 

Meek  sense  of  resignation  to  the  cares. 
That  wait  upon  our  working — were  we  then, 
To  muse  in  vulgar  moods  of  common  men; 

We  might  behold  such  scene  with  many  fears. 

Here  is  one  newly-born,  to  grief  and  wo, 
Perchance  to  shame.    The  tenure  of  his  Ufe, 
Must  be,  at  all  events,  maintained  by  strife ; 

Or,  soon  or  late,  with  violent  blow  for  blow, 

He  will  be  stricken  down ;  and  he  will  go, 
Through  all  the  griefs  with  which  the  world  is  rife. 

V.  How  we  Err. 

So  thinking — looking  on  both  smile  and  tear — 

The  earnest  pity  of  the  human  mood, 
Would  prompt  us  to  a  lamentable  fear ; 

And,  in  mistaken  sorrows,  we  might  brood 

Adversely  to  that  providence  of  good, 
Which  sends  us,  through  our  trials,  into  strength — 
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Which  18  the  great  esseDtial  of  the  man, 
No  matter  where  he  uses  it  at  length, 

His  duty  being  to  find  it  as  he  can ! 
We'll  say — still  seeing  that  sweet  infant's  smile, 
— '*  Smile  on,  dear  Innocent,  and  so  depart ; 
Better  thus  smiling,  innocent  of  wile, 
With  fancy  just  at  dawn,  and  free  from  g^ile, 

To  house,  in  hearen,  thy  pure  young  virgin  heart !" 

Yi.  MittaJken  Omens. 
Your  dullard  Reason  says  this  evermore, 

When  the  child  dies ;  as  if  it  were  not  made 
To  live  and  work  through  seventy  years,  before 
Tis  garnered  where  'twill  carry  on  its  trade ! 
They  tell  you,  better  thus  to  sleep  in  death, 

While  innocent,  and  realize  in  bliss, 
Afar,  than  in  a  world  of  Httle  faith. 

The  images  that  make  thee  smile  in  this ; 
Prattle  of  woes  escaped,  the  doubt,  the  dread. 
The  bitterness  of  strife;  the  gnawing  care ; 

The  daily  disputation ;  scorn  and  hiss ; 
The  wintry  storm  that  leaves  the  dwelling  bare, 
Gulphs  'neath  the  foot,  the  thunder  overhead ! 

vn.  Life  in  Growth. 
As  if  these  were  not,  in  the  allotted  plan. 
The  very  sole  condition  of  the  life  ? 
If  we  can  win  the  muscle  in  the  strife, 
And  if  the  might  of  manhood  show  the  man, 
How  idle  to  console  us  for  life's  loss 
By  showing  what  we  escape  ?  The  ill  withstood. 
In  the  long  conflict,  we  have  won  the  good : 
We  gain  the  triumph  having  borne  the  cross ! 
The  life  is  in  the  growth ;  and  this  implies 

The  storm,  not  less  than  sunshine ;  night  and  shade. 
As  well  as  dawn  and  beauty !  Seeking  skies, 

Even  as  the  trees  the  sunshine,  we  are  made 
Mighty  like  them ;  our  muscles  grow  to  roots. 
Arms,  branches,  and  on  these  we  hang  our  fruits. 

vin. 
And  Death  Is  never  welcome ;  no !  nor  bless'd, 
'Till  we  have  had  our  growth ;  'till  the  brave  trunk 
Hath  risen  erect  to  manhood ;  till  we  have  sunk 
Great  roots  in  goodly  ground,  and  been  caress'd 
By  the  capricious  seasons ;  shaken  and  tried 
By  storm ;  till,  in  our  vigour  justified. 
We  stretch  out  arms  of  blessing  on  our  kind, 
And  in  our  bosom's  harborage,  well  supplied. 
Nests  of  fond  nurture  loving  young  ones  find. 
The  consummation  lies  not  in  the  pause, 

But  in  the  progress ;  and  we  reach  a  term, 
Which  is  but  limit  to  some  natural  laws. 
Decreed  as  the  condition  from  the  germ ! 
Most  happy,  growing,  in  despite  the  worm ! 
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It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that 
the  nose  is  not  duly  appreciated, 
U)at  it  is  treated  in  a  rather  step- 
motherly way.  As  the  most  prom- 
inent physiognomic  development, 
the  nose  is  certainly  deserving  of 
the  utmost  attention.  No  organ 
of  the  body  is  so  characteristic  as 
the  nose.  A  man  may  lose  an 
eye  or  an  ear  without  altering  his 
features  essentially.  Not  so  with 
the  nose. 

I  once  knew  a  man  with  a  most 
extravagantly  protuberant  nose. — 
So  long  and  heavy  was  it,  that 
when  he  walked,  it  moved  to  and 
fro  like  a  pendulum.  It  had  a  mo- 
tion of  its  own ;  it  positively  wad- 
dled. The  possessor  was  offended 
at  its  encroaching  magnitude,  and 
had  it  cut  off.  The  physician 
trimmed  it  rather  too  close,  and 
thus  he  remains  for  life.  I  saw 
him  afterwards  and  did  not  recog- 
nize him.  I  do  not  recognize  him 
now,  nor  do  I  intend  to.  His  in- 
dividuality, his  whole  identity  is 
lost  His  presence  is  merged  in 
that  host  of  human  beings  with 
whom  I  have  not  the  honor  of  be- 
ing acquainted.  A  recognition 
would  be  an  insult  to  him  and  an 
affront  to  me.  Imagine  a  man 
with  a  nose,  such  as  I  have  just 
described,  suddenly  deprived  of  it. 
The  features  do  not  fit;  they  be- 
come incongruous;  he  is  himself 
no  more;  for,  in  truth,  the  indi- 
viduality of  a  man  is  centred  in 
his  nose.  Hence  it  is  that  nature, 
to  indicate  its  great  importance, 
has  granted  us  but  one  nose,  while 
all  other  organs  are  supplied  in 
pairs. 

To  some  extent,  but  to  a  very 


slight  one  only,  has  the  typical  im- 
portance of  the  nose  been  recog- 
nized. We  distinguish  Roman 
noses  and  Grecian  noses;  we  dis- 
cern the  difference  between  the 
saucy  but  fascinating  snub  nose  of 
some  fresh  country  lassie,  and  the 
insolent  and  arrogant  pug  nose. 
We  admit  the  characteristic  nose 
of  Punch,  the  martial  nose,  the  be- 
nign, contemplative  nose,  the  in- 
quisitive nose,  the  Machiayellian 
or  secret  police  nose,  the  sardonic- 
ally sneenng  nose  of  Voltaire,  the 
serenely  compassionative  nose,  the 
aspiring  nose,  the  nose  that  is  bom 
to  command,  the  nose  that  is  pre- 
destined to  the  use  of  snuff^  the 
nose  that  seems  to  say,  "since  yon 
say  so,  I  have  no  doubt  it's  true, 
sir,  but  I  don't  believe  it"  We 
perceive  varieties  of  martial  noses, 
from  the  prominent  and  somewhat 
pendant,  knobby  one  of  Cromwell, 
which  with  bluff  sang  frcid  em- 
phasizes the  well-known  saying, 
"  Pray  to  God,  and  keep  your  pow- 
der dry,"  to  the  far  more  insinuat- 
ing, snuff-taking  nose  of  the  great 
Frederic,  or  that  finely  pencilled 
one,  which  preceded*  even  the  all- 
conquering  Napoleon  over  the  fiery 
sands  of  ^ypt,  and  across  the  firo- 
zen  waters  of  the  Beresina,'  or  the 
unyielding  nose  of  Wellington. 
Springing  forward  from  its  bridge 
with  one  bold  curve,  the  great 
Duke's  nose  descended  thence  in 
an  almost  perpendicular  line  to  the 
point  where  it  was  abruptly  fin- 
ished by  an  horizontal  plane.  In 
short  it  very  much  resembled  a 
Chinese  razor,  or  the  nose  of  a 
Nuremburgh  nut-cracker. 

There  are  also  professional  noses 


*  It  is  a  common  Grerman  saying:  **Er  geht  seiner  nase  nach,"  he  follows  bis 
nose. 
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of  other  kinds.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, an  oratorical  nose,  which  • 
has  doubtless  produced  many  a  fk- 
mous  declaimer,  although  some 
may  have  risen  superior  even  to 
their  noses.  Thus  the  warty  nose 
of  Cicero  was  not  an  oratorical 
one.  He  surpassed  his  nose;  he 
vanquished  his  nose;  he  was  an 
orator,  his  nose  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding. 

There  is  even  a  decidedly  em- 
blematic technical  nose,  with  a 
very  flat  and  broad  base,  exhibiting 
a  number  of  minute  black  specks, 
as  if  produced  by  ignited  particles 
of  gunpowder.  This  nose  may  be 
viewed  with  peculiar  and  striking 
effect  from  beneath. 

There  are  moreover  noses  posi- 
tive, enquiring  and  ejaculative. — 
The  latter  possess  a  peculiarly 
staring  appearance.  There  are  very 
weak  and  insipid  noses;  noses,  also, 
which  by  a  peculiar  vibration  at 
the  end,  during  conversation,  ex- 
hibit extraordinary  animation. — 
These  I  have  seen,  at  times,  of  great 
beauty,  and  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  they  emphasize  the  speech 
is  singularly  fascinating.  There 
are  acquisitive  and  liberal  as  well 
as  elymosynary  noses.  Indeed,  the 
varieties  of  noses  are  almost  end- 
less in  number. 

Noses  occur  which  particularize 
certain  classes  of  society,  as  clearly 
cut  and  well  defined  aristocratic 
noses,  or  opaoue  rounded  noses  of 
plebeians.  There  are  even  political 
noses,  of  certain  kinds,  as  for  in- 
stance Jacobinical  ones,  or  religious 
and  sectarian  ones,  in  some  cases, 
such  as  Jesuitical  and  Puritanical 
noses. 

Peculiar  grand  types  of  noses 
characterize  certain  nations.  The 
Roman  and  Grecian  nose  we  have 
already  alluded  to.  There  are 
also  Jewish  and  Sclavonic  noses. 
The  former  is  well  known,  with  its 
pendent,  drooping  style.    The  lat- 


ter is  remarkably  triangular,  and 
flat  below.  There  is  a  Siick  Teu- 
tonic nose,  and  a  very  sharp  Gallic 
one.  The  typical  nose  of  England 
is  upturned  and  pugnacious.  The 
American  nose  is  thin  and  hooked, 
somewhere  between  the  Roman  and 
the  Hebrew.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  Yankees.  The  South- 
em  nose  is  straighter  and  the  ter- 
mination appears  to  be  situated 
somewhat  farther  from  the  facial 
surface. 

The  importance  of  the  nose  has 
always  been  tacitly  admitted,  al- 
though it  has  never  been  properly 
investigated.  We  remember  the 
story  of  the  fairy  sausage  and  three 
wishes,  and  we  all  know  the  old 
rhyme : — 

"  Says  Aaron  lo  Moses : 
'Let's  cut  off  our  noses.* 
Says  Moses  to  Aaron : 
*  It's  the  fashion  to  wear  'em.' " 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  mo- 
tive which  actuated  Aaron  when 
he  made  this  certainly  very  re- 
markable suggestion  ;  but  we  are 
necessarily  struck  with  the  almost 
rebuking  terseness  of  the  answer 
of  the  sage  lawgiver  of  the  Jews : — 
"It's  the  fashion  to  wear  'em." 
Nature  has  thought  proper  to  en- 
dow us  with  these  nasal  appenda- 
ges, and  Custom  sanctions  her  be- 
quest. To  remove  them  would  be 
in  contravention  of  common  prac- 
tice, of  fashion  in  short.  Im  no- 
blesse oblige, 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  these 
obligations  of  fashion,  for  we  are 
constantly  reminded  of  her  over- 
ruling power.  Every  now  and  then 
some  upstart  parvenu  attempts  to 
ridicule  such  things  as  duelling, 
mustachios  and  crinoline.  It  is 
but  a  repetition  of  Aaron's  sugges- 
tion :  "  Let's  cut  off  our  noses." 
And  how  do  they  succeed  ?  Why, 
the  world  repeats  the  answer  of 
Moses:  "It's  the  fashion  to  wear 
'em."  . 
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Among  the  distiDgnisbiDg  fea- 
tures of  races,  the  nose  holds  a 
very  prominent  position,  and  even 
in  the  brute  creation  we  detect  a 
great  variety,  from  the  hand-like 
proboscis  of  the  elephant  to  the 
receding  snout  of  the  fierce  and 
sanguinary  bull-dog. 

The  nose  is  capable  of  expressing 
a  great  number  of  different  feelings 
and  sensibilities.  Thus  by  laying 
the  forefinger  closely  along  the 
ridge  of  the  nose  we  indicate 
thought;  by  rubbing  the  end  of 
the  nose  between  the  forefinger  and 
thumb,  we  intend  to  say  :  "  Well, 
it's  possible,  but  very  incredible  ;" 
by  rubbing  the  forefinger  along  the 
side  of  the  nose,  and  loo  Ring 
askance,  we  show  that  we  are  med- 
itating some  good-humored  joke, 
some  quick,  but  pardonable  devil- 
try, or  in  other  cases  a  scheming 
rascality.  Witness  as  an  instance 
the  devil  in  the  chess-player  of 
Retseh.  To  these  I  might  add 
that  the  school-boys  in  Germany 
and  France  indicate  jeering  con- 
tempt by  placing  the  thumb  at  the 
end  of  the  nose  and  extending  the 
fingers. 

In  countries,  where,  owing  to  a 
cold  climate,  the  pocket-handker- 
chief is  in  great  demand,  the  nose 
is  converted  into  a  medium  for  the 
manifestation  of  a  great  variety  of 
temperaments  and  passions.  We 
have  the  fierce  and  angry  blow,  the 
blow  which  with  a  kind  of  stage  horn 
tooteritoot  announces:  "Heyday, 
here  we  are  again  T'  There  is  a 
modest,  snufiSing  blow,  a  pedantic 
blow  of  astounding  gravity  and 
deep  reflection,  and  a  host  of  other 
less  important  ones.  K  is  very 
surprising  to  inhabitants  of  a  warm 
climate,  to  see  what  amount  of 
preparation  sometimes  precedes 
such  a  blow.  It  is  as  if  the  man's 
whole  earthly  happiness  were  cen- 
tred in  that  blow.  His  conscious- 
ness for  the  time  being  is  merged 


in  it  He  does  not  "  live  and  move 
and  have  his  being ;"  but  he  liv» 
and  moves  and  has  his  blow.  See 
how  cautiously  he  draws  his  hand- 
kerchief from  his  pocket  by  the 
dainty  hold  of  two  fingers,  picking 
his  own  pocket,  as  if  "  the  eyes  ^ 
Europe"  were  fixed  upon  him  and 
his  desire  were  to  prevent  them 
/rom  detecting  any  preparadon. 
He  wishes  the  scenes  to  be  shifted 
before  the  curtain  risea,  so  that  he 
may,  with  one  sudden  impromptu, 
"view  halloo  I"  burst  forth  upon 
the  amazed  and  bewildered  audi- 
ence. He  then  flattens  his  hand- 
kerchief upon  his  knee,  and  having 
with  great  caution  and  evident  sat- 
isfaction, selected  a  suitable  spot 
for  the  immediate  site  of  the  opera- 
tion, he  raises  it  to  his  nose  ?nth 
an  air  of  most  consummate  sdf 
complacency  and — blows  f — no,  by 
no  means,  he  merely  commence  to 
blow^  retaining,  however,  during 
the  whole  performance,  the  entire 
attention  of  the  audience  by  vary- 
ing the  notes,  checking  every  now 
and  then  any  possible  strain  upon 
the  ears,  by  trumpeting  now  on  one 
nostril,  now  on  another,  and  ending 
by  blowing  a  final  charge  on  both. 
With  an  expression  of  mmost  sanc- 
timonious satisfaction,  he  tb«i 
folds  his  pocket-handkerchief,  dou- 
bles it  again  and  again,  and  then, 
returning  it  to  his  pocket,  with 
chilling  nonchalance  answers  the 
question  you  put  before  be  com- 
menced operations. 

Yet  all  this  refers  to  the  nose  as 
physically  developed,  to  the  corpo- 
real nose,  the  nose  in  its  incarnate 
shape.  But  surely  this  is  not  the 
nose,  or  at  least  not  a  particle  more 
so  than  a  statue  is  a  man.  The 
active  principle,  the  sensibility,  the 
soul  of  the  nose  is  wanting.  It  is 
a  mere  bump  of  flesh,  gri^e  and 
bone  situated  in  the  central  part<^ 
the  face.  Supposing,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  this    lump  of 
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flesh,  grizzle  and  bone,  bad  attached 
itself  to  our  shoulders,  would  that 
be  a  Dose  ?  I  am  conscious  of  the 
utter  futility  or  superfluity  of  intro- 
ducing a  negative  answer,  and  yet 
how  few  look  upon  the  nose  as  in- 
deed anything  more  than  such 
lump  of  flesh,  grizzle,  and  bone, 
which  the  scalpel  of  the  anatomist 
may  dissect  and  satisfactorily  exam- 
iue.  They  know  no  nose  beyond 
this. 

Noses,  however,  hold  a  much 
more  important  position  in  the  hu- 
man organization  than  this  suppo- 
sition would  accord  to  them.  They 
are  organs  through  which  we  exer- 
cise one  of  our  five  senses,  and,  as 
such,  they  are  usually  treated  with 
utter  contempt.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  ^  sense  of  smelling  is  the  least 
grosH,  the  most  refined,  the  roost 
ethereal  and  elevated  of  our  senses ; 
and  there  are  very  few  capable  of 
rising  to  that  high  standard  of  de- 
velopment, which  alone  could  ena- 
ble them  to  appreciate  its  signifi- 
cance. 

We  delight  our  ears  with  all 
possible  sounds,  from  the  rude 
trumpet  call  to  arms,  from  the  glad- 
dening but  discordant  shout  of  vic- 
tory to  the  music  of  Beethoven  or 
the  song  of  Jenny  Lind.  We  gra- 
tify our  eyes  with  every  sight,  from 
St.  Peter's  to  Niagara,  from  glori- 
ous portraits  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to 
a  forest  in  the  tropics  or  a  sunset 
on  the  ocean ;  from  the  acting  of 
Rachel  to  the  Alps  by  moonlight. 
We  please  our  taste  with  soft-shell 
turtle-soup  and  oysters,  with  veni- 
son and  burgundy,  or  tickle  our 
palate  with  caviare  and  Strasbourg 

Sies ;  but  what  do  we  for  the  nose  ? 
fothing  I 
I  may  be  answered  that  we  have 
such  things  as  Eau  de  Cologne  and 
nosegays.    But    what  are  these? 
The  name  of  the  latter  implies  the 


answer.  They  are  indeed  mere 
nasal  frivolities,  and,  as  such,  are 
altogether  unworthy  of  any  further 
enquiry.  They  are  but  gewgaws 
of  the  nose. 

The  ear,  the  eye,  the  palate,  we 
strenuously  exert  ourselves  to  de- 
velope,  for  can  any  rude  backwoods- 
man comprehend  a  Mozart?  Can 
he  appreciate  the  bold  designs  of 
Michael  Angelo,  or  the  soft  tints 
of  Claude  Lorraine?  Can  he  un- 
derstand the  architectural  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne? 
Can  he  value  the  rich  flavor  of  the 
sparkling  Rhine  wines  or  the  pi- 
quant aroma  of  a  fine  segar  ?  No, 
it  requires  education  of  the  senses 
to  be  able  to  exert  them  thus.  Un- 
fortunately in  our  country,  the  at- 
tention paid  to  this  important 
branch  of  education  is  very  ineffi- 
cient, and  hence,  when  an  opportu- 
nity occurs,  the  senses  run  riot  in 
twanging  screechings  and  North 
Carolina  com  whiskey,  in  gongs, 
and  in   ^  Iranistans."* 

However,  in  other  countries^ 
even,  where  sight,  hearing  and  taste 
are  cultivated  with  care,  the  sense 
of  smell  is  almost  entirely  neglected. 
In  truth,  we  permit  the  dog  to  ex- 
ceed us  in  the  exercise  of  the  nose. 
The  real  cause  of  this  is  probably 
the  fact  that  very  few  people  have 
any  noses  at  all.  They  possess  the 
corporeal  excrescence  vulgarly  de- 
nominated nose,  but  they  are  ut- 
terly devoid  of  the  active  nose,  the 
physical  nose,  the  nose  as  it  forms 
part  and  parcel  of  the  liberated 
spirit:  man.  They  seem  to  have 
been  afflicted  with  a  sort  of  spiritual 
scrofula,  and  in  a  noseless  state  will 
their  shades  be  forced  to  present 
themselves  to  Charon. 

For  my  own  part  I  have  the  sad 
misfortune  to  be  possessed  of  a  nose 
of  extreme  sensitiveness;  and  in- 
deed, it  is  a  most  lamentable  piece 
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of  property,  for  evil  odors  predomi- 
nate orer  agreeable  ones  extraordi- 
narily, both  qualitatively  and  quan- 
titatively, or  I  should  rather  say 
in  strength  as  well  as  number. 

Pleasant  odors  are  easily  enu- 
merated, and  there  lies  the  great 
difficulty  in  developing  that  art, 
which  I  shall  term  nasalios,  to  the 
extent,  which  the  delicacy  of  the 
or^an  would  appear  to  dictate.  Yet 
it  IS  a  thought  fraught  with  terror 
and  dismay,  that  the  nose  should 
continue  as  the  dull  engine  of  un- 
inspiring utilitarianism,  when  it 
possesses  the  power  and  nice  judg- 
ment capable  of  developing  a  new 
field  of  artistic  excellence,  which, 
while  Ratifying,  would  ennoble, 
and  which  assuredly  would  elevate 
the  hmnan  being  to  a  loftier  and 
purer  sphere  of  action.    It  is  Pe- 


gastos,  with  his  winga  tied  down, 
drudging  in  the  plow. 

Or  is  It  indeed,  that  the  nose  is 
so  pure  and  etherial  an  organ  that 
its  present  functions  are  merely  in- 
dicative of  the  enjoyments  pre- 
served for  the  good  hereafW!  Is 
it  that  it  requires  the  uncontamina- 
ted  essences  of  Paradise  before  it 
can  exhibit  its  full  development| 
and  that  now,  amid  the  gross  ele- 
ments of  earth,  it  is  doomed  to 
^' snuff  the  tainted  breeze"  for- 
ever? 

Alas,  alas!  It  must  be  thus;  and, 
accepting  this  melancholy  aolution, 
we  are  enabled  mournfully  to  adroit 
the  searching  wisdom  which  Aaron 
manifested,  when,  with  foreboding 
sarcasm,  he  vented  his  philanthro- 
pic grief  in  the  sad  proposition : 
*'  Let  *8  cut  off  oor  aotei." 


SONNXT. 


TO  AH  IHTERBSTINO,  C08TLT  AND  N0I8T  QUADRUFED — BENEATH   MY   WINDOW. 

Tall  Stranger  from  the  tunny  shores  of  Spain, 

Cease  that  lugubrious  and  discordant  shout ! 

Sound  not,  in  mercy,  that  loud  trump  again, 

Startling  the  fields  and  forests  round  about ; 
Trilling,  and  running,  through  the  scale  chroniotic, 
And  panting  shrill,  like  any  poor  asth-(as8)-matia 

Stately  and  solitary  stand'st  thou  there, 
A  simple  picture  done  in  mezzotint ; 

The  light  and  dark  of  thy  longp  shaggy  hair 
Shaded,  like  one  of  Landseer's  works,  in  print. 

Sulian  and  Monarch !  lonely  dost  thou  live, 
And  would'st  I  doubt  me  not,  far  rather  roam 
O'er  the  wild  mountains  of  thy  native  home, 

Than  revel  in  such  joys  as  this  far  iJhd  can  give. 
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ABUNDAKOS. 


FBOM  THE  FBXNOH  OF  BASTIAL. 


Political  economy  is  with  regard 
to  ezpoBition  a  vast  and  noble 
science.  It  scratinizes  the  springs 
of  the  social  mechanism  and  the 
functions  of  all  the  organs  which 
constitute  those  living  and  marvel- 
ous bodies  called  human  societies. 
It  studies  the  general  laws  accord- 
ing to  which  mankind  are  prompt- 
ed to  advance  in  numbers,  in  wealth, 
in  intelligence,  and  in  moral  eleva- 
tion. And  recognizing  a  social 
free  will  as  well  as  an  individual 
free  will,  it  teaches  how  the  laws  of 
Providence  may  be  misunderstood 
or  violated ;  what  terrible  responsi- 
bility attaches  these  fatal  errors, 
and  how  civilization  may  thus  be 
arrested,  retarded,  driven  back  and 
for  a  long  time  suppressed. 

Who  would  believe  it?  This 
science  so  vast  and  so  elevated  in 
the  sphere  of  exposiUon,  is  in  its 
controversial  or  polemical  depart- 
ment, almost  reduced  to  the  irk- 
some task  of  demonstrating  this 
proposition  which  seems  almost 
childish  from  its  very  clearness : 
"  Abundance  is  better  than  scarcity." 
For  let  us  look  closely  at  them  and 
we  shall  be  convinced  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  objections  and 
doubts  that  are  raised  against  politi- 
cal economy  imply  this  principle : 
^^  Scarcity  is  better  than  abundance." 

This  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
popular  and  often  repeated  phrases : 

"  There  is  too  much  production." 

**  We  are  dying  of  plethora." 

*' Every  market  is  glutted  and 
every  pursuit  over  stocxed." 

"  The  power  of  consuming  can- 
not keep  pace  with  the  power  of 
producing." 

Here  is  an  enemy  of  machinery. 


He  deplores  that  the  miracles  of 
haman  ingenuity  are  extending  in- 
definitely the  power  of  production. 
What  does  he  dread  ?  Abundance. 
Here  is  a  protectionist.  He  la- 
ments over  the  liberality  of  nature 
to  other  climates.  He  is  afraid  that 
France  will  participate  in  it  by 
means  of  commerce,  and  is  unwilling 
that  she  shall  have  free  trade,  b^ 
cause  if  she  had  she  would  be  sure 
to  bring  upon  herself  the  scourge 
of  invasion  and  inundation.  What 
does  he  dread  ?    Abundance. 

Here  is  a  statesman.  He  is 
alarmed  at  all  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment that  labour  is  accumulating 
in  the  country,  and  believing  that 
he  sees  in  the  obscurity  of  the  future 
the  phantom  of  a  revolutionary 
well  being,  and  a  seditious  equality, 
he  contrives  in  hisimagination  heavy 
taxes,  vast  armies,  dissipation  of 
products  on  a  grand  scale,  ^eat  es- 
tablishments, a  mighty  artificial  ar- 
istocracy whose  business  it  shall  be 
to  remedy  by  their  luxury  and  ex- 
travagance the  insolent  excess  of 
the  fecundity  of  human  industry. 
What  does  he  dread  f  Abundance. 

Finally,  here  is  a  logician  who, 
disdaining  tortuous  ways,  and  go 
ing  straight  to  his  object,  advises 
that  Paris  shall  be  periodically  burnt 
down  in  order  to  afford  to  labour 
the  occasion  and  the  benefit  of  re- 
building it  What  does  he  dread  f 
Abundance. 

How  is  it  possible  that  such  ideas 
should  have  arisen  and  sometimes 
even  prevailed  ;  not,  we  may  be  as- 
sured, in  the  individual  practice  of 
men,  but  in  their  theories  and  their 
legislation  f  For  if  there  is  an  as- 
sertion which  would  seem  to  be  self 
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evident  it  is  this :  *'  Iq  the  mfttter 
of  useful  things  it  is  better  to  have 
than  to  want''  And  if  it  is  incon- 
testable that  abundance  is  an  evil, 
when  it  is  predicated  of  mischeiv- 
ous  distinctions  and  troublesome 
objects,  such  as  locusts,  caterpillars, 
vermin,  vice,  and  unwholesome  ex- 
halations, it  cannot  be  less  true  that 
as  to  those  things  which  satisfy 
wants,  or  afford  gratifications,  those 
objects  which  men  seek  after,  which 
they  pursue  at  the  cost  of  fatigue, 
which  they  willingly  purchase  with 
labour,  or  by  exchange,  which  have 
value,  such  as  food,  clothing,  lodg- 
ing, works  of  art,  the  means  of  loco- 
mottoD,  of  communication,  of  in- 
struction, of  diversion,  in  a  word, 
everything  with  which  political 
economy  has  to  do,  it  is  a  benefit  ? 
If  we  wish  to  compare  the  civiliza- 
tion of  two  nations,  or  of  two  ages, 
do  we  not  enquire  of  statistics  which 
of  the  two  "presents  in  proportion  to 
population  the  largest  amount  of 
the  means  of  living,  the  greatest 
quantity  of  agricultural,  manufac« 
tured  or  artistic  productions,  the 
greatest  number  of  roads,  canals, 
libraries,  and  museums?  Do  we 
not  decide,  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
self, according  to  the  comparative 
activity  of  consumption,  that  is  to 
say,  according  to  the  degree  of 
abundance  ? 

It  will  be  said  perhaps,  that  it  is 
not  sufficient  that  products  should 
abound ;  that  it  is  necessarv  that 
they  should  also  be  equitably  dis- 
tributed. Nothing  is  more  true. — 
But  let  us  not  confound  two  ques- 
tions. When  we  defend  abundance 
when  our  adversaries  decry  it,  these 
words  are  always  understood  by 
both  of  us:  cceteris  paribus^  all 
things  else  being  eqaal,  the  same 
fairness  of  distribution  being  sup- 
posed on  both  sides. 

And  then  observe  that  abundance 
is  of  itself  a  cause  of  fair  distribu- 
tion.   The  more  a  thing  abounds 


the  less  value  it  has,  the  more  it  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  body,  the 
more  are  men  equal  with  r^rard  to 
it  We  are  all  equal  with  re^>ect  to 
the  air,  because  it  is  relatively  to  our 
wants  of  inexhaustible  abundance. 
We  are  a  little  less  equal  with  re- 
spect to  water,  because  being  leas 
aoundant,  it  begins  to  cost  some- 
thing; still  less  with  respect  to 
com,  with  respect  to  delicate  froita, 
with  respect  to  rarities,  the  exdo- 
fiion  always  extending  on  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  the  abundance. 

We  will  add  in  order  to  meet  the 
sentimental  scruples  of  our  epoch, 
that  abundance  is  not  merely  a 
material  benefit  Human  wants 
develope  themselves  in  a  certain 
order ;  they  are  not  all  equally  im- 
perious, and  it  may  even  be  remark- 
ed that  the  order  of  their  priority 
is  not  the  order  of  their  dignity. — 
The  grossest  wants  require  to  be 
first  satisfied,  because  upon  their 
satisfaction  life  depends,  and  what- 
ever the  declaimers  may  say,  before 
we  can  live  worthily  we  must  first 
live  Primo  viveve  deinde  pkilomh 
phicte.  Hence  it  follows  that  it  is 
the  abundance  of  things  proper  for 
supplying  the  most  vulgar  necean- 
ties  which  permits  mankind  to 
spiritualize  their  enjoyments  more 
and  more,  to  elevate  themselves 
into  the  region  of  the  true  and  the 
beautiful.  They  can  devote  to  the 
perfection  of  form,  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  art,  to  the  investigations  of 
thought,  only  the  time  and  the  abil- 
ity which  by  virtue  of  progress  cease 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  exigencies  of 
animal  life.  Abundance,  the  fruit 
of  long  continued  labor  and  patient 
economy,  cannot  be  at  once  uni- 
versal from  the  very  beginning  of 
society.  It  cannot  be  attained  at 
the  same  Unite  as  to  every  possible 
variety  of  productions.  It  follows 
a  certain  order  of  succession,  pass- 
ing from  the  material  to  the  spirit- 
ual.   Unfortunate  is  it  for  the  peo- 
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pie  when  impulses  from  without 
such  as  those  which  proceed  from 
governments,  endeavour  to  invert 
tiiis  order,  to  substitute  for  gross  but 
imperious  desires,  other  desires  more 
elevated  but  premature,  to  change 
the  natural  direction  of  labor  and 
destroy  that  equilibrium  of  wants 
and  satisfactions  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  social  stability. 

Moreover,  if  abundance  was  real- 
ly an  evil,  it  would  be  no  less  un- 
fortunate than  strange,  for  however 
simple  the  remedy  might  be  (to  ab- 
stain from  producing  and  to  destroy, 
what  can  be  easier?)  individuals 
could  never  be  induced  to  adopt  it. 
It  is  in  vain  to  declaim  against 
abundance,  superabundance,  ple- 
thora, incumbrance,  in  vain  to  in- 
vent the  theory  of  scarcity,  to  give 
it  the  support  of  laws,  to  proscribe 
machinery,  to  trammel,  to  shackle, 
to  embarrass  exchanges,  that  does 
not  prevent  any  one,  not  even  the 
leading  advocates  of  these  systems, 
from  labouring  to  realize  abundance. 
On  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  there 
is  not  a  single  man  to  be  found 
whose  practice  is  not  an  active  pro- 
test against  these  vain  theories.— 
There  is  not  one  to  be  found  who 
does  not  endeavour  to  derive  the 
greatest  benefit  possible  from  his 
powers,  to  spare  them,  to  economize 
them,  to  increase  their  effort  by  the 
co-operation  of  natural  agents ;  not 
one  can  be  found  even  among  those 
who  declaim  most  loudly  against 
freedom  of  commerce,  that  does  not 
conduct  himself  upon  this  principle, 
(while  he  wishes  to  interdict  it  to 
others ;)  to  sell  as  dear  and  buy  as 
cheap  as  possible;  so  that  the  theo- 
ry of  scarcity  which  prevails  in 
books,  in  newspapers,  in  conversa- 
tion, in  parliaments,  ^nd  through 
them  in  laws,  is  refuted  and  belied 
by  the  practical  conduct  of  all  the 
individual  men  without  exception, 
who  compose  the  human  fami- 
ly, which  is  certainly  the  most 
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positive  refutation  that  can  be  im- 
agined. 

But  in  the  face  of  this  problem : 
abundance  is  better  than  scarcity, 
how  does  it  happen  that  all  men 
after  having  virtually  declared  in 
favor  of  abundance  by  their  mode 
of  acting,  of  laboring  and  dealing, 
constitute  themselves  theoretically 
the  defenders  of  scarcity  so  far  as 
they  contribute  to  form  public  opin- 
ion on  that  side,  and  thereby  to 
give  rise  to  all  sorts  of  restrictive 
and  cramping  laws ! 

This  is  what  remains  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

In  truth,  what  we  all  ajm  at  is 
that  each  of  our  efforts  should  real- 
ize for  us  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  well  being.  If  we  were  not  so- 
cial animals,  if  we  lived  in  solitude, 
we  would  know  but  one  rule  for  at- 
taining that  end :  to  labor  more  and 
better,&r\\\e  which  implies  progress- 
ive abundance. 

But  in  consequence  of  exchange 
and  the  separation  of  pursuits,  to 
which  it  gives  rise,  it  is  not  direct- 
ly to  ourselves  that  we  devote  our 
labor,  our  efforts,  our  products,  our 
services.  Hence  without  losing 
sight  of  the  rule,  to  produce  more, 
we  have  another  always  more  im- 
mediately present  to  our  minds,  to 
produce  more  valtte.  For  upon  thb 
depends  the  quantity  of  services 
that  we  are  to  receive  in  return  for 
ours. 

Now  to  create  more  products  and 
to  create  more  value^  are  not  the 
same  thing.  It  is  very  clear  that 
if  by  force  or  by  fraud  we  could 
make  the  special  service  or  the  pro- 
duct which  is  the  object  of  our  pro- 
fession very  scarce  we  would  enrich 
ourselves  without  increasing  or  im- 
proving our  work.  If  a  shoe-maker, 
for  example,  could  by  an  act  of  his 
will,  annihilate  all  the  shoes  in  the 
world  except  those  in  his  shop,  or 
strike  with  paralysis  every  other 
man  that  knew  how  to  use  the  tools 
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of  his  trade,  he  would  become  a 
OroBsus;  his  condition  would  be 
greatly  improved,  not  however  with 
the  general  condition  of  mankind, 
but  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  com- 
mon fate. 

This  is  the  whole  secret,  and  the 
whole  hateful ness,  of  the  theory  of 
scarcity,  such  as  it  manifests  itself 
in  restrictions,  monopolies,  and 
privileges.  It  only  disguises  and 
eonoeals  that  selfish  sentiment  which 
we  all  carry  in  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts :  I  want  no  competitors. 

When  we  carry  a  product  to 
market  there  are  two  circumstances 
equally  calculated  to  raise  its  value : 
the  first  is  that  it  should  there  meet 
with  a  great  abundance  of  things 
for  which  it  may  be  exchanged ;  the 
second  is  that  it  should  find  a  great 
scarcity  of  things  similar  to  itself. 

Now  neither  by  ourselves,  nor  by 
the  instrumentality  of  laws  and  of 
public  force,  are  we  able  to  bring 
about  the  first  of  these  circumstan- 
ces. Universal  abundance,  unfor- 
tunately, cannot  be  created  by  law; 
it  requires  quite  other  methods ; 
legislators,  customhouse  ofiicers, 
and  restrictions  can  do  nothing  to- 
wards it 

If  then  we  wish  to  raise  arti- 
ficially the  value  of  our  product, 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  acting 
on  the  other  element  of  this  value. 
In  this,  individual  will  is  not  so  im- 
potent. With  laws  ad  hoc,  with 
arbitrar}'  power,  with  bayonets,  with 
chains,  with  shackles,  with  punish- 
ments and  persecutions,  it  is  not 
impossible  to  drive  away  competi- 
tors, to  create  scarcity,  and  that  ar- 
tificial rise  of  pric:e,  which  is  the 
object  of  our  desires. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  what  may  and  must 
happen  in  times  of  ignorance,  bar- 
barism, and  uncontrolled  cupidity. 

Each  individual  appeals  to  the 
legislature,  and  through  it  to  the 
public  force,  to  create,  artificially, 


by  all  the  means  in  their  power, 
scarcity  of  the  thing  which  he  pro- 
duces. The  agricnlturist  demands 
scarcity  of  com ;  the  stock  raiser 
scarcity  of  cattle;  the  iron  master 
scarcity  of  iron ;  the  sugar  planter 
scarcity  of  sugar;  the  weaver  scarci- 
ty of  cloth,  ^c,  <fec  Each  one  gives 
the  same  reasons,  which  ultimately 
make  a  body  of  doctrine  that  may 
well  be  called  the  theory  of  sc^-aniity; 
and  the  public  force  employs  fire 
and  sword  to  secure  the  triumph  of 
this  theory. 

But  without  speaking  of  the 
masses  thus  subjected  to  the  system 
of  universal  privation,  it  is  easy  to 
see  in  what  mystification  the  in- 
ventors of  the  system  come  to  be 
involved,  and  what  terrible  chastise- 
ment awaits  their  unscrupuloin 
rapacity. 

We  have  seen  that  relatively  to 
each  special  product,  there  were 
two  elements  of  value:  1st  the 
scarcity  of  what  is  like  it ;  2d.  the 
(ibundance  of  what  is  unlike  it 

Now  let  this  be  well  marked :  by 
the  very  means  by  which  the  legis- 
lature in  obedience  to  individual  sel- 
fishness labors  to  realize  the  first  of 
these  two  elements  of  value,  it  in- 
evitably destroys  the  second,  for  the 
two  effects  are  inseparable  from 
each  other.  It  has  successively  sat- 
isfied the  desires  of  the  agriculturist, 
the  stock  raiser,  the  iron  master, 
the  manufacturer,  the  sugar  planter, 
&C.,  by  producing,  artificially,  a 
scarcity  of  com,  of  meat,  of  iron,  of 
cloth,  of  sugar,  &f%;  but  what  else 
is  this  than  to  destroy  that  general 
abundance  which  is  the  second  con- 
dition of  the  value  of  each  particu- 
lar product  ?  Thus  after  having  sul>- 
jected  the  community  to  real  priva- 
tions which  scarcity  necessarily  im- 
plies with  a  view  to  enhance  the 
value  of  products,  it  turns  out  that 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  increas- 
ing even  the  phantom  of  nominal 
vaTue^  because  precisely  whatever 
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effect  the  scarcity  of  each  particular  shod,  worse  clothed,  worse  fed,  and 

product  operates  in  its  favor  is  neu-  worse  lodged,  while  products  woyld 

tralized  by  the  scarcity  of  the  others,  maintain    among    themselves  the 

Is  it  then  so  difficult  to  understand  same  relative  value, 
that  supposing  the  shoe-maker,  of       And  so  it  ought  to  be.    What 

whom  we  spoke  just  now,  by  a  sin-  would  become  of  society  if  injustice, 

gle  act  of  his  will  to  destroy  all  the  oppression,  selfishness,  cupidity  and 

shoes  in  the  world  except  those  of  ignorance  drew  down  no  punish* 

his  making,  he  would  be  no  better  ment  upon  themselves  ?    Happily, 

off,  even  in  the  childish   point  of  it  is  not  possible  for  a  few  men, 

view  of  nominal  value,  if  at  the  same  without  disadvantage  to  themselves, 

time  all  the  objects  for  which  shoes  to   turn  the  public  force  and  the 

are  exchanged,  became  scarce  in  the  machinery  of  government  to  the  ac- 

same  proportion  ?  The  only  change  count  of  scarcity,  and  to  suppress 

would  be  this :  all  men,  our  shoe-  the  universal  impulse  of  mankind 

maker  included,  would  be  worse  towards  abundance. 


HAVB   MEROT,   HBAVBN. 

Have  mercy,  HeaveD !  alaf — the  idlest  prayer — 
Poared  hourly  forth  from  human  hearts  and  lips: 
Mercy — that  spirit  so  gentle,  bright  and  fair, 
Has  suffered  even  in  Heaven  a  dark  eclipse ; 
And  Heaven  looks  down  with  cold  relentless  eye 
On  man's  keen  pangs  and  hopeless  agony. 

Have  mercy.  Heaven !  in  vain — ^thou  plead'st  in  vain. 

No  pang  predestined,  cruel  fate  will  spare ; 

From  moans  and  plaints  unheeded  then  refrain. 

The  only  way  to  conquer  is  to  bear. 
Howl  as  thou  wilt,  the  adamantine  sky 
Returns  with  echoing  scorn  each  bursting  cry. 

Have  mercy,  Heaven !  Yes :  pitying  Heaven  replies, 

And  sends  the  boon  in  answer  to  thy  prayer ; 

Weep  then  no  more,  upraise  thy  down  cast  eyes. 

Thy  refuge,  solace,  comforter  is  near. 

Bom  but  to  suffer  with  thine  every  breath. 
Thine  only  hope— Heaven's  only  mercy — ^Death. 
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There  is  a  line  between  good  and 
evil  which  is  raore  easily  marked 
in  considering  particnlar  actions 
than  in  comparing  different  men. 
An  act  of  treachery  will  elicit  the 
indignation  of  a  child,  as  one  of 
disinterested  self-sacrifice  will  com- 
mand its  admiration ;  but  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  good  man  who 
committed  great  errors,  and  a  bad 
man  possessing  some  virtues  is  a 
task  of  more  difficulty.  Upon  the 
multitude  who,  whether  from  indif- 
ference or  other  cause,  take  their 
opinions  at  second  hand,  the  inter- 
mediate shades  are  lost,  and  the 
general  conclusion  alone  remains, 
which  stamps  the  one  as  good,  the 
other  as  bad.  Sometimes  he  who 
chooses  to  investigate  the  matter, 
after  the  clouds  of  prejudice  and 
passion  have  dispersed,  will  find  the 
sentence  unjust  and  wrong :  almost 
always  he  will  perceive  much  which 
has  been  excused  in  the  one,  yet 
condemned  in  the  other.  In  the 
former  instance,  if  an  Historian  or 
Biographer,  he  will  vindicate  the 
honor  and  character  of  the  victim 
of  injustice :  in  the  latter,  he  will 
acquiesce  in  the  general  truth  of 
the  judgment  pronounced  by  Pos- 
terity, nor  seek  by  traducing  the 
one  to  apologize  for  the  other. 

Hamilton  and  Burr  are  fit  in- 
stances of  this.  That  much  has 
been  excused  in  the  former  which 
in  the  latter  has  been  the  subject  of 
censure,  may  be  conceded.  That 
Hamilton  committed  errors  none 
will  deny.  That  he  had  faults  is 
only  to  say  that  he  was  not  exempt 
from  the  necessary  incidents  of  hu- 
man nature.  That  in  his  zeal  for 
political  measures,  he  sometimes 
over-stepped  the  bounds  of  strict 
courtesy  and  even  justice,  is  to  be 


deplored ;  but  that  he  stands  on  a 
level  with  Burr  in  point  of  ra<N«l 
tone  and  sentiment,  no  statenoent  of 
the  facts  can  sustain  or  ingenuity 
demonstrate. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the 
apparent  similarity  of  these  two 
men,  they  were  in  reality  totally 
different.  However  great  the  re- 
semblance in  point  of  address  and 
social  accomplishments,  few  present 
so  striking  a  contrast  in  all  which 
constitutes  character  and  lofty  in- 
tellect. Bom  at  nearly  the  same 
time,  Burr,  in  February,  175(J, 
Hamilton,  in  January,  1757,  of 
nearly  the  same  stature,  of  great 
wit,  refinement  and  cultivation, 
both  handsome,  pursuing  the  same 
career,  and  up  to  a  certain  point, 
passing  through  nearly  the  same 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  i^e  compari- 
son between  them  is  at  once  cari- 
ous and  instructive,  as  manifesting 
the  necessity  of  regulating  conduct 
by  principle,  and  showing  the  dif- 
ferent results  to  which  different  mo- 
tives may  lead  men  of  not  totallj 
unequal  parts,  and  of  almost  identi- 
cal pursuits.  Both  were  young 
men  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
both  entered  into  that  contest  with 
ardor  and  impetuosity,  both  were 
aids  to  Washmffton  and  resagned 
that  position,  both  underrated  hisge- 
nius  though  in  a  very  difi<»^nt  man- 
ner and  d^ree,  boUi  possessed  con* 
siderable  military  capacity,  and 
took  a  very  distinguished  part  in  the 
war.  These  are  the  advendtioi» 
points  of  resemblflince.  A  brief 
sketch  of  their  military,  legal  and 
political  career,  will  sufficiently  in- 
dicate the  broad  and  fundamental 
grounds  of  contrast,  and  the  real 
distinctions  which  exist  between 
them. 
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Barr  rose  from  a  bed  of  sickness 
to  join  the  famous  Canada  expedi- 
tion, where  by  his  indomitable  en- 
ergy and  perseverance  in  undergo- 
ing fatigue,  be  was  of  very  great 
advantage  to  the  array.  The  first 
service  which  brought  him  into  no- 
tice, was  of  a  character  extremely 
perilous  and  never  sufificiently  ap- 
preciated by  the  greater  number  of 
persons  who  are  always  more  strur^k 
by  a  brilliant  charge  or  daring  feat 
of  arms,  than  by  those  more  ob- 
scure but  equally  dangerous  and 
often  far  more  important  deeds 
which  precede  and  prepare  the  way 
for  success  upon  the  battle-field. 
^  As  the  army  approached  Quebec, 
it  became  necessary  to  communi- 
cate with  Montgomery  at  Mon- 
treal. To  Burr  was  confided  the 
task  of  conveying  alone,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  through  an 
enemy's  country,  a  verbal  message 
firom  Arnold,  informing  Mont- 
gomery of  his  arrival  and  plans.*' 
In  the  execution  of  this  task,  he  dis- 
played great  address  and  bravery, 
of  which  Montgomery  manifested 
bis  appreciation  by  appointing  him 
forthwith  one  of  his  aids,  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  And  a  noble  part 
did  the  youthful  soldier  perform  by 
his  gallant  commander — bravely 
and  efficiently  did  he  execute  the 
duties  which  devolved  on  him  dur- 
ing this  memorable  campaign,  be- 
fore and  after  that  commander's 
death.  Subsequently,  too,  in  all 
separate  commands,  in  Orange 
county,  at  Valley  Forge,  in  the  com- 
mand of  Westchester,  he  showed 
himself  a  strict  disciplinarian,  a 
brave,  vigilant,  and  efficient  officer. 

Hamilton  entered  into  the  war 
with  equal  zeal.  His  first  com  mand 
was  that  of  a  company  of  artillery, 
remarkable,  in  the  continental  army, 
for  its  excellent  equipment  and  ad- 
mirable discipline.  At  the  head  of 
this  company  it  was  that  he 
brought  up  the  rear  of  the  retreat- 


ing army  when  retiring  before  the 
British  at  New  York,  losing  all  his 
baggage  and  one  gun,  but  with  ad- 
mirable self  possession  and  gallant 
conduct,  bringing  his  men  safely 
away.  Subsequently,  as  Aid  to 
General  Washington,  he  served 
faithfully,  patiently,  ably,  and  when 
at  last  he  resigned,  in  consequence 
of  a  difference  with  his  commander, 
and  exchanged  the  duties  of  the 
cabinet  for  those  more  congenial  of 
active  service,  it  was  with  a  mutual 
esteem,  respect,  and  regard  still  ex- 
isting between  them.  At  White 
Plains  and  at  Monmouth,  he  took 
a  distinguished  part;  and  at  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  it  was  he,  who 
with  Laurens,  vindicated  the  gallant- 
ry of  American  arms  by  storming 
one  of  the  British  redoubts,  while 
the  French  troops  carried  the  other. 
As  soldiers,  Doth  men  were  re- 
markable for  their  eager  love  of 
distinction ;  and  Burr  is  often  car 
ried  away  by  the  force  of  this  pas- 
sion. Hamilton  not  only  possesses 
but  practices  the  power  of  self- 
control,  and  duly  appreciates  the 
necessity  for  subordination.  The 
exploits  of  the  one  are  a  fit  theme 
for  romance:  the  deeds  of  the 
other  afford  a  guide  for  conduct. 
In  desperate  times  the  most  daring 
are  the  most  conspicuous,  and  valor 
is  more  potent  than  prudence  over 
the  admiration  of  the  multitude. 
Brilliant  as  were  many  of  Hamil- 
ton's achievements,  his  military 
fome  rests  more  upon  the  counsels 
he  gave  than  the  deeds  he  per- 
formed. The  recital  of  Burr's  mil- 
itary career,  possesses  more  the 
charm  of  adventurous  exploit  Mr. 
Parton  relates  many  of  his  deeds  of 
prowess  which  elicit  peculiar  inter- 
est. While  stationed  at  Westches- 
ter, constantly  riding  by  night 
among  his  posts  and  sentinels, 
aware  that  only  such  vigilance  kept 
the  guards  from  being  surprised,  he 
yet  contrived  twice  to  visit  Mrs. 
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Prevost,  who  resided  at  that  time 
fifteen  miles  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Hudson.  ^'  In  achieving  these 
visits,"  to  use  the  words  of  his  bi- 
ographer, *'  he  equaled  Leander  in 
daring,  and  surpassed  him  so  much 
in  ingenuity  as  to  get  over  his  Hel- 
lespont with  a  dry  over-coat  and  to 
go  glowing  instead  of  dripping  into 
the  arras  of  his  Hero.  Six  of  his 
trustiest  troopers,  men  whom  he 
knew  were  devoted  to  him,  he  sent 
early  in  the  evening  to  a  place  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  since  and 
forever  made  classic  ground  by  the 
residence  of  Washington  Irving. 
Under  the  lofly  bank  of  the  river, 
he  had  caused  an  ample  barge  to  be 
moored,  well  furnished  with  blank- 
ets and  buffalo  skins.  Earlier  by 
some  hours  than  usual,  Burr  left  his 
quarters  at  White  Plains,  mounted 
on  a  small  swift  horse,  and  galloped 
rapidly  to  the  river  side,  visiting 
posts  and  sentries  as  he  went  His 
perfect  manner  of  procuring  intel- 
ligence had  made  him  certain  that 
nothing  requiring  his  presence 
would  occur  before  morning;  yet 
he  provided  for  every  probability 
and  possibility  of  danger,  and  for 
any  unforeseen  delay  that  might 
occur  in  his  return.  At  nine  in 
the  evening,  his  faithful  troopers  at 
the  barge  heard  the  clattering  of 
hoofs,  and  in  a  moment  their  com- 
mander stood  in  their  midst,  bridle 
in  hand.  Instantly,  and  without 
the  interchange  of  a  syllable,  the 
girth  was  unloosened,  ropes  were 
adjusted  about  the  body  of  the  pant- 
i  ng  steed,  and  by  the  method  well 
known  to  farriers,  the  animal  was 
gently  thrown  and  bound:  then 
lifted  by  main  strength  and  placed 
on  the  bed  provided  for  him  in  the 
boat.  Burr  stepped  aboard ;  the 
men  plied  the  muffled  oars  with  a 
will  ;  and  within  half  an  hour  the 
boat  grazed  tBe  opposite  shore.  In 
the  same  silence,  and  with  the  same 
celerity  as  before,  the  horse  was 


lifted  out,  unbound,  and  got  upon 
his  feet.  'A  little  rubbing  and 
walking  up  and  down  restored  the 
animal  to  his  wonted  conditioa. 
The  boat  was  drawn  snugly  upon 
the  shore ;  the  men  laid  down  in 
the  bottom  of  it  to  sleep;  while 
Burr  mounted  and  rode  rapidly 
away  up  the  hill  toward  the  hcone 
of  his  heart  Before  midnight  he 
was  there.  Two  hours  of  bli^  flew 
fast — ^how  swifUy  lovers  know. 
Then  again  to  horse.  About  four 
in  the  morning  he  was  with  hi* 
faithful  crew  on  the  river's  bank, 
when  the  poor  nag  was  astonished 
once  more  in  the  manner  just  de- 
scribed, and  the  party  re-crossed 
the  river.  Arrived  on  the  other 
side,  Colonel  Burr  mounted,  rode 
over  to  camp,  which  was  seven  miles 
from  the  river,  challenging  sentinels, 
visiting  posts  and  comporting  him 
so  exactly  in  his  usual  manner,  that 
not  the  slightest  suspicion  arose  of 
the  singular  way  in  which  he  had 
passed  the  night  A  little  before 
daylight,  quite  in  his  accustomed 
style,  he  gave  up  his  horse  and 
threw  himself  upon  his  couch. 
Except  the  two  or  three  individuals 
to  whom  the  secret  was  necessarily 
confided,  not  a  man  even  of  those 
who  had  aided  him,  knew  the  object 
of  that  night's  excursion."  She  must 
be  singularly  free  from  vanity  who 
can  resist  such  appeals ;  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  such  a  method  of  mak- 
ing love  induced  the  fair  dame  to 
bestow  her  hand  and  heart  upon 
the  adventurous  suitor.  Another 
of  his  deeds  oc<;urred  earlier  in  die 
war  during  the  retreat  of  the  army 
from  New  York.  The  British  had 
landed  on  the  East  River  side  of 
the  Island,  about  four  miles  above 
the  Battery.  As  Burr,  who  was 
then  Major,  followed  the  army  to- 
ward Richmond  Hill,  on  his  way  to 
Harlem,  he  came  upon  the  greater 
part  of  an  American  Brigade  which, 
supposing  the  British  to  be  in  pos- 
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session  of  the  Island,  had  taken  ref- 
uge in  a  sod-fort  called  Bunker's 
}£ll,  on  the  line  of  what  is  now 
Grand-street.  Addressing  himself 
to  General  Enox,  the  commanding 
ofScer,  he  urged  the  necessity  of 
retreat,  to  which  Knox  objected. 
Turning  to  the  officers  and  men,  he 
induced  them,  despite  the  opposi- 
tion of  their  General,  to  follow  him, 
and  surmounting  all  obstai^les,  elud- 
ing all  pursuit  by  the  celerity  of  his 
movements,  he  marched  them  off  in 
safety  to  the  main  body  of  the  array. 
In  relating  this  anecdote,  Mr.  Par- 
ton  says:  "This  brilliant  feat  of  the 
young  aid-de-camp  became  the  talk 
of  the  army.  Applauded  by  his 
comrades.  Burr  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  despatches  of  the  commander- 
in-chief;  which  then  and  always 
he  regarded  as  an  intentional 
slight."  Those  who  have  read  the 
history  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  consider  the  nature  of  the  con- 
test, the  character  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  we  had  to  contend,  the 
material  of  which  our  army  was 
constituted,  the  great  necessity  for, 
and  the  great  want  of,  discipline, 
will  hardly  be  surprised  that  a 
young  Major,  of  one  and  twenty, 
should  not  receive  praise  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief  for  taking  a 
detachment  out  of  the  hands  and 
i^ainst  the  will  of  a  superior  officer, 
however  correct  his  judgment, 
brilliant  his  achievement^  or  suc- 
cessful the  result.  It  is  more  than 
he  deserves  if  he  escape  censure. 
A  strict  review  of  Burr's  military 
career,  shows  us  that  in  separate 
commands  he  was  always  an  able, 
vigilant,  efficient  soldier;  that  in 
subordinate  positions,  he  was  ever 
impatient  of  superior  authority,  and 
only  able  to  act  under  those  officers 
who  yielded,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
to  his  will.  His  subordinates  ad- 
mired, feared,  and  often  loved  him. 
Those  of  his  superiors  who  were 
under  his  influence,  by  that  very 


act  yield  homage  to  his  ability. 
But  those  of  equal  and  those  of 
higher  intellectual  power,  who  acted 
independently  and  with  superior 
judgment,  perceived,  with  regret, 
that  he  had  never  learned  the  prime 
lesson  of  military  science — obedi- 
ence. That  the  love  of  distinction 
surmounted  in  him  the  love  of 
country;  that  he  acted  upon  im- 
pulse and  not  upon  principle,  and 
that  his  impulses  were  rather  sel- 
fish than  patriotic.  In  the  great 
war  of  the  American  Revolution, 
it  is  not  the  gallant  deeds  of  sol- 
dierly prowess,  or  the  victories  of 
raw  militia  over  regular  troops, 
brilliant  as  were  those  deeds  and 
those  victories,  that  has  caused  the 
contest  to  stand  forth  in  solitary 
and  superior  grandeur,  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  is  rather  the  noble  character  of 
the  great  men  who  conducted  that 
struggle.  It  is  the  manner  in  which 
mean  and  petty  jealousies  were  laid 
aside,  the  high  sense  of  honor  which 
marks  their  mutual  intercourse,  the 
confidence  of  brothers  in  a  common 
cause,  their  superiority  to  envy,  and 
their  self  sacrificing  patriotism.  He 
roust  be  a  tyro  in  American  His- 
tory who  has  never  entertained 
these  reflections,  and  the  most  earn- 
est study  will  only  serve  to  impress 
them  more  deeply.  Do  we  not  all 
admire  the  repose  of  mutual  confi- 
dence with  which  Washington 
writes  to  Rutledge,  asking  his  ac- 
ceptance of  a  high  and  important 
post,  and  requesting  him  if  he  can- 
not accept  it  himself,  to  offer  it  to 
Pinckney  ?  In  the  long  list  of  these 
noble  names,  Burr  has  no  place: 
Hamilton  has.  Many  have  differed 
from  the  political  principles  of  the 
latter ;  the  purity  of  his  patriotic 
devotion  is  above  suspicion. 

After  the  Revolution,  Hamilton 
and  Burr  became  practitioners  at 
the  bar,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  with  nearly  equal  success.  The 
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views  which  each  took  of  his  pro- 
fession, may  fitly  illustrate  their  re- 
spective views  of  life.  Burr  defined 
Law  to  be,  "  whatever  is  boldly  as- 
serted and  plausibly  maintained" — 
and  acted  in  accordance  with  that 
definition. 

We  will  not  speak  of  the  moral 
tone  which  such  a  sentiment  im- 
plies, but  only  of  the  want  of 
depth  and  breadth  in  the  compre- 
hension of  him  who  could  utter  and 
believe  it.  Law,  considered  in  its 
most  narrow  sense  as  that  of  the 
legal  profession,  is  founded  in  one 
of  the  necessities  of  human  nature; 
that  necessity  which  induces  so- 
ciety. As  human,  it  is  imperfect 
It  is  man's  feeble  effort  to  attain  to 
that  infinite  Justice  in  accordance 
with  which  the  universe  is  consti- 
tuted. Just  as  the  turbid  waters  of 
the  mountain  torrent  remind  us  of 
the  pure  and  limpid  source  from 
which  they  spring,  so  do  the  crude 
and  ill  digested  attempts  to  deline- 
ate Justice,  as  manifested  in  the 
systems  of  Law  of  difierent  coun- 
tries, recall  the  eternal  and  immu- 
table principles  from  which  they 
derive  their  origin.  That  the  end 
should  not  be  completely  gained, 
that  the  finite  should  not  resolve 
the  infinite,  is  natural ;  but  it  would 
be  a  sad  and  false  commentary 
upon  the  history  and  destiny  of 
man,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  can  be  no  approximation 
to  that  result 

Hamilton's  conduct  as  a  lawyer, 
authorizes  us  to  believe  that  his 
views  were  more  in  accordance  with 
truth  and  right  reason.  The  anec- 
dotes related  by  Burr's  biographer, 
show  what  difierent  actions  were 
the  natural  result  of  such  dififerent 
sentiments.  Take  the  following  for 
instance:  A  man  is  indicted  for 
murder:  Hamilton  and  Burr  are 
his  counsel.  The  evidence  is  strongly 
against  the  prisoner,  who,  in  every 
probability,  is  really  guilty.     At 


length  a  witness  is  produced  whose 
answers  to  Burr's  cross-interrogato- 
ries excite  suspicions  that  he  may 
be  himself  the  criminal.  Hanailtoo 
fairly  and  earnestly  urges  every 
point  in  favor  of  his  client,  but 
shrinks  from  the  responsibility  of 
inculpating  upon  bare  suspicion, 
one  who  may  be  innocent  Burr 
has  no  such  scruples;  with  minute 
particularity  he  prepares  everything 
for  his  purpose,  and  having  wrought 
all  who  are  present  to  the  highest 
detestation  of  the  crime,  he  seiz» 
two  candelabras,  throws  a  glare  of 
light  upon  the  face  of  the  witness, 
who  is  standing  near,  and  concen- 
trating upon  him  the  whole  atten- 
tion and  indignation  of  the  audi- 
ence, exclaims:  *' Behold  the  mur- 
derer, gentlemen  1"  Is  it  a  wonder 
if  the  poor  victim  shrank,  eves 
though  innocent?  A  determined 
villain  might  better  stand  the  brunt 
of  such  an  accusation,  than  one 
who  is  unconscious  of  guilt  and  yet 
timid.  Burr  succeeded,  however, 
and  that  was  his  prime  object  Mr. 
Parton  rates  him  properly  as  a  law- 
yer when  he  says  that  he  belonged 
to  that  second  class  which  •*  re- 
quires a  quick,  acute  intellect,  tact, 
adroitness,  self-possession,  and  great 
physical  stamina,  together  with  a 
certain  degree  of  moral  obtuseness 
which  enables  a  man  to  do  in  his 
professional  what  he  would  not  do 
m  his  private  capacity." 

From  the  Bar  we  follow  to  the 
domain  of  politics.  Burr's  political 
career  may  be  easily  summed  up. 
In  1791,  be  was  elected  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
place  of  Schuyler.  How,  or  by 
what  means  this  election  was  ob^ 
tained,  we  are  ignorant  Schuyler 
was  Hamilton's  father-in-law,  and 
the  Federalists  had  the  majority  in 
the  State  Legislature ;  but  he  was 
of  austere  and  unprepossesaing 
manners,  and  like  every  man  who 
acts    according  to  principle,  had 
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made  political  enemies.  Burr  held,  supported  John  Jay — the  Republi- 
ivhat  was  even  at  that  day,  an  ad-  cans,  Clinton.  Jay  was  really 
vantage — the  position  of  a  new  elected,  but  an  informality  in  ren- 
man,  unshackled  by  party  ties;  his  dering  the  votes  divided  the  can- 
address  was  fascinating,  his  talents  vassers,  seven  of  whom  were  in  fa- 
for  intrigue  remarkable.  Burr  took  vor  of  Clinton,  four  for  Jay.  In 
his  seat  and  was  appointed  chair-  this  perplexity  they  requested  the 
man  of  the  Committee  to  draw  up  opinion  of  their  Senators,  Rufus 
the  usual  address  in  reply  to  the  King  and  Aaron  Burr.  These  gen- 
President,  the  style  of  which  pa-  tlemen  differ;  Mr.  King  gives  his 
per  is  concise  and  happy.  In  1702  opinion  in  favor  of  Jay,  Burr  in 
he  was  frequently  mentioned  as  a  favor  of  Clinton.  In  this  he  cer- 
suitable  candidate  for  the  office  of  tainly  did  not  act  in  accordance 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  with  justice,  and  even  the  technical 
York.  The  terms  in  which  he  is  grounds  of  his  conclusion  are  sus- 
spoken  of  by  various  gentlemen  ceptible  of  doubt.  Left  to  them- 
give  some  idea  of  his  position. —  selves,  the  majority  of  the  canvass- 
They  consider  him,  perhaps  un-  ers  decide.  Clinton  is  pronounced 
consciously,  as  one  who  may  be  Governor.  The  excitement  created 
bought.  "Whenever,"  says  Mr.  was  intense.  "Nothing  but  the 
Watson,  in  a  letter  to  Hamilton,  moderation  of  Mr.  Jay,  and  the 
"I  imagine  how  much  easier  it  is  general  regard  for  law  which  pre- 
to  embarrass  and  obstruct  the  be-  vailed  in  the  most  order-loving  of 
nign  operations  of  government,  parties  saved  the  State  from  tem- 
than  to  give  it  the  requisite  tone  porary  confusion.  Later  in  this 
and  vigor,  I  am  solicitous  to  re-  year.  Burr  was  spoken  of  for  Vice 
move  talents,  perseveranc-e  and  ad-  *  *         " "  *  '        "" 

dress  as  far  from  the  opposition  as 
possible;"  and  again, "I  shall  only 
add,  that  the  cautious  distance  ob- 
served by  this  gentleman  toward 
all  parties,  however  exceptionable 
in  a  politician,  may  be  a  real  merit 
in  a  Governor."  We  would  be  the 
last  to  encourage  the  vulgar  error 
which  forces  public  men  to  take 
sides  either  for  or  against  every  po- 
litical measure.  Many  of  these 
may   be  matters    of   indifference. 

Nor  would  we  deny  to  him  who  is  equivocal;  but  its  enemies,  who  I 
prompted  by  sincere  convictions,  believe  best  understood  him,  con- 
the  right  to  assume  an  independent  sidered  him  as  with  them.    In  fact 


President.  Mr.  King  informs  Ham- 
ilton of  the  scheme,  who  thus  re- 
plies: "Mr.  Clinton's  success  I 
should  think  very  unfortunate.  I 
am  not  for  trusting  the  govern- 
ment too  much  in  the  hands  of  its . 
enemies.  But  still  Mr.  C.  is  a  man 
of  property,  and  in  private  life,  so 
far  as  I  know,  of  probity.  I  fear 
the  other  gentleman  is  unprinci- 
pled, both  as  a  public  and  a  private 
man.  When  the  Constitution  was 
in   deliberation,  his   conduct  was 


position.  But  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  one  who,  by  the 
very  austerity  of  his  principles,  is 
forced  to  such  a  station,  and  him 
who  balances  the  political  pole  by 
the  simple  effect  of  practiced  agil 


I  take  it  he  is  for  or  against  noth- 
ing but  as  it  suits  his  interest  or 
ambition.  He  is  determined,  as  I 
c<mceive,  to  make  his  way  to  be 
the  head  of  the  popular  party,  and 
to  climb,  per  fas  aut  nefas,  to  the 


ity.    Hamilton,  however,  put  his  highest  honors  of  the  State,  and  as 

veto  upon  this  proposition,  and  the  much  higher  as  circumstances  may 

contest    for  that  office  was  one  permit     Embarrassed,  as  I  under- 

strictly  of  party.    The  Federalists  stand,  in  his  circumstances,  with  an 
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extravagant  ^Ainilj;  bold,  enter- 
prising and  intriguing,  I  am  mis- 
taken if  it  be  not  his  object  to 
play  the  game  of  confusion,  and  I 
feel  it  to  be  a  religious  duty  to  op- 
pose his  career."  In  a  letter  to 
another  person  he  says:  ^Mr. 
Burr's  integrity  as  an  individual 
is  not  unimpeached,  and  as  a  public 
man,  he  is  one  of  the  worst  sort 
Secretly  turning  liberty  into  ridi- 
cule, he  knows  as  well  as  most 
men  how  to  make  use  of  the  name. 
In  a  word,  if  we  have  an  embryo 
CsBsar  in  the  United  States,  'tis 
Burr."  The  partisans  of  Burr  may 
adduce  these  expressions  as  evi- 
dence of  Hamilton's  hostility,  and 
may  assign  to  that  hostility  un- 
worthy motives;  they  cannot  gain- 
say their  truth.  The  impartial  will 
only  consider  this  conduct  as  an 
additional  instance  of  earnest  pa- 
triotism and  true  discernment.  It 
is  indeed  absurd  to  suppose  that 
such  sentiments  owed  their  origin 
to  political  or  personal  opposition. 
We  see  in  the  very  letter  which 
denounces  Burr  what  terms  are 
employed  with  reference  to  Clin- 
ton, a  far  more  bitter  political  par- 
tisan, and  in  the  letters  written 
about  the  same  time  by  Hamilton 
concerning  Jefferson,  his  great  op- 
ponent in  sentiment  and  principle, 
he  says:  ^That  gentleman,  whom 
I  once  very  much  esteemed,  but 
who  does  n«t  permit  me  to  retain 
that  sentiment  for  him,  is  certainly 
a  man  of  sublimated  and  paradox- 
ical imaginations,  entertaining  and 
propagating  opinions  inconsistent 
with  dignified  and  orderly  govern- 
ment," but  we  find  no  imputation 
against  his  sincerity,  or  doubt  of 
his  integrity. 

While  Senator,  Burr  was  pro- 
posed by  a  caucus  of  the  Republi- 
can Senators  and  Representatives 
to  Washington,  for  nomination  as 
Minister  to  France  in  the  place  of 
Gouveneur  Morris.    The  President 


paused  in  silence  for  a  moment, 
and  then  replied,  that  it  had  been 
the  rule  of  his  conduct  in  public 
life,  never  to  nominate  to  a  respon- 
sible and  elevated  posidon  one  of 
whose  integrity  he  was  not  assured. 
He  had  no  confidence  in  Mr.  Burr 
in  that  respect  The  proposal  was 
repeated  and  the  Chief  Magistrate 
replied  with  warmth  that  his  de- 
cision was  irrevocable.  Thoee  who 
attribute  this  to  the  influence  of 
Hamilton,  manifest  but  a  poor  ap- 
preciation of  Washington's  emi- 
nent characteristics,  strong  will  and 
sound  judgment  He  received  sug- 
gestions from  all ;  the  decision  was 
his  own. 

At  the  election  of  Adams  to  the 
Presidency,  Burr  was  again  spoken 
of  as  a  candidate,  and  received 
thirty  votes.  On  the  expiration  of 
his  Senatorial  term,  he  retired  to 
New  York,  became  again  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly,  engaged  in 
intrigues  for  the  success  of  the  Re- 

Eublican  party,  obtained  from  the 
legislature  a  charter  granting  un- 
limited powers  to  the  Manhattan 
Water  Company,  and  by  that  means 
instituted  a  party  bank,  reconciled 
three  great  opposing  factions,  and 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  Feder- 
alists at  the  third  Presidential  elec- 
tion. Then  follow  the  famous  tie 
between  himself  and  Jefierson,  and 
his  elevation  to  the  Vice  Pr^- 
dency.  In  this  office  he  acted  with 
distinction,  but,  with  his  usual  dip 
lomatic  policy ;  was  towards  the 
close  of  his  term  defeated  as  can- 
didate for  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  fought  and  killed  Ham- 
ilton, presided  with  rigorous  im- 
partiality over  the  trial  of  Judge 
Chace,  and  in  retiring  from  office 
delivered  an  eloquent  and  impress- 
ive farewell  to  the  Senate.  But 
we  find  no  where  in  the  course  of 
his  political  career  the  trace  of 
any  profound  convictions,  or  the 
outline  of  any  great  system.    To 
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steer  between  the  Scjlla  and  Cha- 
rybdis  of  opposite  parties,  gain  the 
support  of  each,  commit  himself  to 
neither,  and  thus  obtain  high  posi- 
tion and  power  seems  to  have  been 
his  sole  object.  His  colleague, 
Rufus  King,  characterized  him  as 
one  who  had  a  rare  faculty  in  sum- 
ming up  a  discussion,  but  added  to 
it  few  ideas.  "He  never  opened  a 
debate.  But  where  a  question  had 
been  discussed  to  exnaustion  he 
knew  how  to  use  well  the  vast 
stores  of  information  which  had 
been  elicited,  and  to  set  in  new 
and  dense  array  the  arguments 
that  had  been  used  by  others. — 
This  faculty,  aided  by  his  persuas- 
ive and  emphatic  manner,  made 
him  a  favorite  speaker,  and  the 
more  as  he  never  wearied  an  au- 
dience by  prolixity." 

The  commencement  of  Hamil- 
ton's political  career  is  of  a  date 
anterior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  in  framing  which  in- 
strument he  took  an  important,  we 
may  say  the  chief,  part.  It  satis- 
fied few  at  the  time,  and  himself  as 
little  as  most  others.  None  how- 
ever were  more  disposed  to  give  it 
a  fair  trial,  or  more  zealous  in  its 
support  As  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  Washington's  Cabinet, 
he  was  constantly  pitted  against 
Jefferson,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  it  was  from  the  clash  of  the 
opposite  arguments  of  these  two 
champions  that  Washington  de- 
rived the  light  which  guided  his 
judgment.  It  would  be  encroach- 
ing upon  the  province  of  History 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
great  measures  proposed  and  car- 
ried by  Hamilton  during  this  and 
the  succeeding  administration. — 
Their  general  tendency  was  to  in- 
crease the  power  and  strength  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  thus 
guard  against  what  then  appeared 
to  be  the  most  imminent  danger, 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  from 


its  own  inherent  weakness.  He 
did  not  perceive  that  the  osier 
wand  may  bend  where  the  iron 
bar  will  snap,  and  that  the  very 
tenuity  of  the  bonds  which  con- 
nect the  States  gives  to  our  Con- 
stitution its  great  elastic  power. 
Still  many  of  his  plans  met  with  a 
brilliant  success  at  that  day,  and 
however  men  may  differ  as  to  his 
policy,  all  must  admit  that  it  re- 
quired erreat  power  to  originate, 
and  ability  to  execute  such  schemes 
as  the  funding  of  the  national  debt, 
the  assumption  and  the  institution 
of  the  United  States  Bank. 

In  truth  Hamilton  was  a  states- 
man. Burr  a  politician.  The  prime 
object  of  the  former  was  the  estab- 
lishment, by  lawful  and  constitu- 
tional means,  of  a  system  which  he 
deemed  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Republic.  The  aim  of  the 
latter  was  to  climb  to  the  topmost 
round  of  the  political  ladder.  The 
one  desired  power  that  he  might 
effect  good,  tne  other  craved  dis- 
tinction for  self-gratification.  The 
fiery  ambition  of  Hamilton  ever 
felt  the  steady  hand  of  its  master; 
that  of  Burr  bore  him  wildly  along 
without  the  check  of  duty  or  the 
guidance  of  principle.  In  the  pub- 
lic life  of  these  two  men,  there  is 
no  parallel.  Hamilton  may  much 
more  aptly  be  compared  to  Cal- 
houn. The  remark  may  startle. 
Federalist  and  Nullifier,  Union  and 
Secession,  Centralization  and  State 
Rights,  are  words  so  significant  of 
opposite  parties  that  the  sugges- 
tion may  well  bear  great  sem- 
blance of  paradox.  It  is  neverthe- 
less not  without  foundation.  They 
both  possessed  the  same  eminent 
characteristic — tenacity.  Their  ab- 
stract theories  of  government  were 
not  unlike,  and  both  were  great  ad- 
mirers of  the  British  Constitution. 
The  end  to  which  they  directed 
their  efforts  was  the  same.  It  was 
the  aim  of  each  to  strengthen  the 
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cause  of  liberty  and  orderly  gor- 
ernraeDt  by  iDstituting  cheoks  to 
the  will  of  what  the  latter  has 
aptly  termed  the  numerical  ma- 
jority. But  they  sought  this  ob- 
ject by  different  routes.  Hamilton 
strove  to  impose  a  check  upon  li- 
cense by  the  centralization  of  power. 
Calhoun  perceived  that  the  federal 
government,  instead  of  regulaUng, 
might  easily  become  the  most  po- 
tent instrument  of  popular  mis- 
rule, and  found  in  Jefferson's  doc- 
trine of  State  sovereignty  an  anti- 
dote for  the  evil.  Whether  the 
resemblance  extends  farther  is  a 
question  for  patient  investigation 
and  grave  study,  but  it  is  a  curious 
commentary  upon  the  foresight  of 
the  most  superior  intellects,  that 
the  theories  introduced  by  the  most 
progressive  statesman  of  the  Rev- 
olution should  now  be  the  bulwark 
of  order,  while  the  power  through 
which  the  most  conservative  sought 
to  establish  his  system  threatens  to 
become  the  tool  of  license. 

Beside  these  men,  Burr  sinks 
into  the  mere  intriguer.  U  he 
ever  entertained  any  philosophic 
views  of  government,  they  never 
served  their  legitimate  purpose,  for 
he  had  no  principles,  proposed  no 
great  measures,  advocated  no  sys- 
tem. He  was  indeed  a  brilliant 
manager  of  men,  understood  their 
weaknesses,  and  played  upon  their 
foibles  with  consummate  dexterity. 
Mr.  Parton,  in  the  opening  of  his 
eighteenth  chapter,  justly  character- 
izes him  when  he  says:  **But  for- 
tune was  now  tired  of  befriending 
this  man.  His  position  was  im- 
posing, but  hollow.  As  a  politi- 
cian he  never  had  any  reed  basis; 
such  as  great  ideas,  strong  convic- 
tions, important  original  measures, 
a  grand  policy ;  nor  were  his  pe- 
culiar gifts  of  a  nature  to  charm 
the  multitude." 

Of  the  duel  between  Hamilton 
and  Burr  we  shall  say  little.    Er- 


rors of  judgment  are  frequent  on 
such  occasions,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Burr  sought  the  do^ 
from  a  malignant  d^ire  to  take 
the  life  of  his  antagonist.  The 
popular  outburst  which  followed, 
however,  may  afford  some  evidence 
of  the  real  estimation  in  which  the 
two  men  were  held.  Why  such 
general  indignation?  Had  Hamil- 
ton killed  Burr  would  the  feeling 
have  been  as  intense!  And  why 
not!  It  is  not  so  strange  a  spec- 
tacle to  behold  in  a  community; 
men  of  great  apparent  influence, 
who  fare  but  ill  in  the  secret 
thoughts  of  their  fellbw-citizens; 
men  whom  many  laud,  yet  few 
trust ;  while  others  less  popular  are 
more  esteemed.  This  general  re- 
mark may  afford  some  clue  to  the 
resolution  of  the  foregoing  queries. 
Time  forbids  that  we  should  en- 
ter into  a  detailed  account  of  Burr's 
subsequent  career.  If  he  had  prin- 
ciples, now  was  the  time  for  their 
display.  Hamilton,  when  driven 
with  discomfiture  from  the  political 
arena,  sought  and  found  in  the 
broad  domain  of  the  Law,  an  am- 
ple field  for  the  exercise  of  his  (ao- 
ulties.  Did  popular  outcry  drive 
Burr  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  South  and  the  West  would 
welcome  him  with  open  arms.  He 
goes,  but  with  what  purposes,  let 
history  tell.  It  has  been  said  that 
he  sought  simply  a  disunion  of  the 
States ;  a  project  since  entertmned 
by  wise,  great  and  patriotic  men. 
But  from  what  motives  and  by 
what  means  did  he  purpose  that 
disunion  9  Was  it  from  affection  to 
the  western  States?  Was  it  with 
any  intent  to  effect  their  good!  to 
advance  their  prosperity !  The  re- 
pudiation of  the  idea  that  we  may 
"do  evil  that  good  may  come," 
arises  as  much  from  the  scope 
which  it  affords  to  insincerity,  and 
the  danger  of  error  to  which  all 
human  nature  is  liable,  as  from  any 
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intrinsio  defect  in  t^ie  principle; 
and  purity  of  motive  will  often 
render  that  indifferent  which  would 
otherwise  be  wrong.  In  the  ordi- 
nary tribunals  of  law,  with  our 
necessarily  imperfect  modes  of  ad 
ministering  justice,  it  is  the  mo- 
tive, together  with  the  deed,  which 
constitutes  crime.  With  how  much 
stronger  reason  must  it  be  so  when 
audience  is  held  before  Timers 
high  court.  Here  every  impulse 
must  be  laid  bare ;  here  the  accused 
must  justify  not  only  the  overt  act, 
but  the  secret  motive.  Can  it  be 
pretended  that  Burr  had  any  other 
object  than  self-agorrandizement, 
any  other  motive  than  personal 
ambition  ?  Again,  it  has  been  said 
that  he  was,  after  all,  only  a  mag- 
nificent fillibuster.  He  was  more. 
But  concede  the  point.  Is  the  dif- 
ferent estimation  in  which  such 
characters  are  now  held  in  various 
sections,  a  proof  of  his  virtue  or  of 
our  degeneracy?  His  was  not 
even  the  wild  desire  to  extend 
American  influence  and  advance 
American  power,  but  the  restless 
craving  of  an  ill-regulated  spirit. 
It  is  contended  that  his  schemes 
for  the  conquest  of  Mexico  were 
no  more  culpable  than  the  Miranda 
project  of  Hamilton?  What  are 
the  points  of  resemblance?  Ad- 
mit, what  is  barely  possible,  that 
in  this  instance,  Hamilton's  ambi- 
tion gave  insensibly  a  bias  to  his 
public  conduct,  what  a  difference 
the  circumstances  of  each  case 
present  Is  there  no  distinction 
between  public  and  private  war, 
between  lawful  and  unlawful  meas- 
ures, between  the  invasion  of  Mex- 
ico by  Gen.  Scott,  and  that  of  Nic- 
aragua by  Walker?  Between  a 
plan  of  attack  entertained  by  an 
ofiScer  of  Government  in  the  event 
of  impending  war,  and  the  personal 
schemes  of  an  adventurer  during  a 
period  of  national  peace  ?  What- 
ever may  have  been  Burr's  definite 


plans,  enough  has  been  brought  to 
light  to  show,  that  once  engaged 
in  the  execution  of  them,  he  would 
take  advant^;e  of  any  circumstance 
to  ensure  success.    It  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  he  only  intended  to 
hasten  the  collision   with   Spain, 
and  then   aid  the  regular  troops. 
He  would   have  seized  upon  the 
command.    This  fact  is  avowed  in 
the  letter  which  states  that  Wil- 
kinson shall   be  second,  and  the 
man  who  at  twenty   led  Knox's 
brigade  from  under  his  nose,  would 
scarcely  resist  now  the  much  greater 
temptation  to  perform  a  similar 
act.    But  his  plans  were  exposed 
and  his  project  defeated ;   whether 
through  the  treachery  of  Wilkin- 
son,  or   whether  that  officer  was 
implicated,   we   pause   not  to  in- 
quire.   He  escapes,  was  captured 
and  tried.    This  event  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  imposing  pageants 
in  American  history.   Among  those 
congregated  t(^ether  at  Richmond 
occur  many  of  the  m<kt  illustrious 
names  which  arlom  the  annals  of 
this  country.    Dignity  and  impar- 
tiality are  personified  in  the  person 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall.    Hay, 
assisted  by  the  brilliant  Wirt  and 
caustic  McOrea,  conducts  the  pros- 
ecution, while  Edmund  Randolph's 
imposing  dignity,  experience  and 
learning,  are  seconded  by  the  sar- 
casm and  logic  of  Wickham,  and 
the  legal  lore  of  Luther  Martin. 
In   full   view  stands  Burr,  and  by 
his  side,  faithful  to  his  post  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  sits  his  son-in-law. 
John  Randolph  is  foreman  of  the 
jury,  and  upon  the  massive  lock  of 
the  great  door  towers  the  majestic 
form  of  Winfield  Scott,  an  earnest 
and   most    conspicuous  spectator. 
Without,  upon  the  steps  of  a  cor- 
ner grocery,  Andrew  Jackson,  in 
furious  harangues,  strives  to  excul- 
pate  Burr  and  declaims  against 
Jefferson.  The  trial  lingered  ^owly 
for  many   weeks;   at  length  the 
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prisoner  is  acquitted.  The  treason 
18  not  proved,  but  the  overwhelm- 
ing condemnation  of  his  country 
awaits  him — and  Aaron  Burr  leaves 
that  court  a  roan  blasted  in  charac- 
ter and  in  reputation. 

And  here  we  leave  him,  not  that 
we  would  close  our  eyes  to  the 
many  touching  incidents  which  oc- 
cur in  the  closing  scenes  of  his 
eventful  life,  nor  deny  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  his  prosperous  hour,  who 
clung  to  him  in  adversity,  their 
just  meed  of  praise.    But  because 


the  principles,  or  rather  the  want 
of  principle,  which  characterized 
his  conduct  remain  unchanged,  and 
were  only  confined  within  a  more 
narrow  sphere  of  action.  Much 
might  be  said  of  the  many  excel- 
lencies of  Hamilton's  character; 
but  in  an  article  like  this,  to  enter 
into  such  details  would  be  impos- 
sible. We  have  only  been  able 
to  give  a  rapid  and  hurried  sketdi 
of  events.  Let  the  facts  speak. 
They  are  more  cogent  than  argu- 
ment 


THE   WEART   HEART. 

My  heart  is  weary  in  my  breast, 
It  longs  for  peace,  it  pants  for  rest  ,* 
Swoln  high  with  passion, '^filled  with  care, 
Bursting  with  griefs  it  cannot  bear, 
By  all  this  heavy  load  opprest. 
My  heart  is  weary  in  my  breast. 

My  heart  is  weary  in  my  breast — 
My  Sun  is  sinking  down  the  West; 
Sustained  by  buoyant  hope  no  more, 
My  spirit  has  forgot  to  soar ; 
Of  all  earth's  blessings,  last  and  best. 
It  only  longs  and  prays  for — rest. 

Would  I  might  never  feel  again 
The  pulse  of  joy,  the  throb  of  pain. 
Nor  love's  nor  hatred's  eager  throes 
Again  disturb  iny  wished  repose  ; 
Too  wildly  beating  in  unrest. 
My  heart  is  weary  in  my  breast. 


Cease  then  thy  struggles,  weary  heart ! 
Permit  this  toilsome  life  to  part ; 
Then  in  deep  stillness  'neath  the  ground. 
Where  swells  the  church-yard's  grassy  mound, 
No  dove  more  fondly  seeks  her  nest — 
There  wilt  thou,  weary  heart,  find  rest. 
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Contributions  to  American  Hilary,  1858, 
Philadelphia;  Lippincott  ^  Co.^fortho 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  above  named  work  forms  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  His- 
torical society  of  Penusyivania.  It  con- 
tains six  contributions — some  account  of 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati ;  the  jour- 
nal of  the  general  meeting  of  the  Society 
in  1784;  the  insurrection  of  the  year 
1794,  in  Pennsylvania;  the  presentation 
to  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania of  the  belts  of  Wampum  delivered 
to  William  Penn  at  the  great  treaty  un- 
der the  elm  tree  in  1682 ;  the  Acadian 
exiles ;  and  the  case  of  Andr^,  with  a 
review  of  Lord  Mahan's  account  of  it. 

These  articles  are  all  more  or  less  en- 
gaging. The  last  possesses  a  higher 
f general  interest  than  any  other,  as  it  re- 
ates  directly  to  an  important  event  in 
the  revolution,  and  to  an  imputation  on 
the  character  of  Greneral  Washington, 
sustained  by  the  authoritv  of  Lord  Ma- 
han.  The  reply  of  Mr.  Biddle  appears 
to  us  to  be  entirely  successful.  It  is 
calm,  clear,  ample  and  conclusive. 

In  the  seventh  volume  of  his  history 
of  England,  Lord  Mahan  relates  at  some 
length  the  adventure  of  Andrd.  He  re- 
gards the  execution  of  him  as  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  war,  and  affirms  that  it 
was  the  greatest  blot^  perhaps  the  only 
blotf  on  the  character  of  Washington. 
He  concludes  that  public  opinion  not 
only  in  England,  but,  he  thinks,  in  this 
country,  is  rapidly  tending  to  this  con- 
clusion. Mr.  Biddle  shows  that  Lord 
Mahan  is  unsupported  by  any  principle 
of  national  law  in  his  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  the  case,  and  that  he  is  entirely 
mistaken  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  public,  either  in  England 
or  in  the  United  States. 

We  never  heard  in  this  country  a 
doubt  expressed  as  to  the  justice  of 
Andre's  execution,  and  even  among 
those  who  at  any  time  may  have  wished 
to  save  the  prisoner's  life,  a  thorough  be- 


lief has  always  prevailed  that  General 
Washington  was  as  desirous  to  spare 
the  party  as  any  other  man  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  that  nothing  prevented  his  do- 
ing this  but  a  conviction  that  not  to  pun- 
ish would  exercise  a  pernicious  influence 
in  the  country.  The  sentimentality  that 
would  have  attempted  to  save  Andr^  is 
precisely  the  same  morbid  feeling  which 
is  exhibited  so  commonly  in  the  punish- 
ment of  crime.  To  have  indulged  it  at 
the  country's  expense  was  not  possible 
with  Greneral  Washington. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  Lord  Ma- 
han that  the  Board  of  General  Officers, 
appointed  by  Washington  to  examine 
were  incompetent  men,  is  amusing. — 
There  was  not  a  man  in  either  army  of 
more  vigorous  understandinganQ sound- 
er judgment  than  Greene,  the  President 
of  the  Board,  but  he  is  dismissed  at  once 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  blacksmith. 
The  Board  consisted  of  fifteen  officers  of 
the  highest  character,  including  LaFay- 
ette  and  Stuben,  but  they  were  for  simi- 
lar reasons  unfit  judges  in  Lord  Mahan't 
opinion.  What  he  may  think  of  the 
competency  of  a  jury  passing  judgment 
on  property  and  life,  and  taken  at  hap- 
hazard from  the  people,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
And  who  were  the  proper  parties  to  de- 
cide so  simple  a  question  as  whether 
Andr^  was  or  was  not  a  spy,  if  a  board 
of  general  officers,  including  LaFayette 
and  Stuben,  were  not  ?  Lord  Mahan  re- 
plies that  the  case  ought  to  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  Rochambeau  and  Knyphausen, 
the  one  in  no  respect  superior  to  La- 
Fayette, the  other  a  German  mercenary 
in  Clinton's  army,  in  no  wise  compara- 
ble to  Stuben.  Lord  Mahan  gravely 
affirms  that  Washington  should  have 
been  governed  by  the  judgment  of  a 
mercenary  soldier  in  the  British  ser- 
vice. We  very  much  doubt  whether 
anything  more  curiously  absurd  was  ever 
proposed  by  a  man  of  sense  and  char- 
acter. 

If  Washington  was  not  governed  in 
his  decision  of  Andre's  case  by  Knyp- 
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hauseoi  tbeo  Lord  Haban  thinks  he 
should  have  decided  for  hiraself.  Well ! 
we  may  perhaps  agree  in  this  with  Lord 
Mahan.  We  believe  that  justice  would 
have  been  better  done  and  a  vast  ex- 
penditure of  false  sentiment  saved  both 
in  this  country  and  in  England,  i(  Qen. 
Washington  had  examined  the  case  and 
forthwith  with  no  more  delay  than  was 
necessary  for  this  purpose  had  ordered 
the  execution  of  Andri,  precisely  as 
Capt.  Nathan  Hale  was  examined  and 
executed  by  Sir  William  Howe  for  a 
similar  oflense.  But  that  Washington 
did  not  do  this,  that  he  submitted  the 
case  to  a  board  of  officers^  could  have 
arisen  from  no  cause  but  the  wish  to  do 
justice  and  to  give  the  prisoner  every 
chance  in  his  power,  and  is  surely  no 
ground  for  offense  or  accusation  on  the 

{>art  of  the  prisoner's  friends.  The  de- 
ay  produced  the  clamor  we  are  still 
hearing.  It  was  a  mistake  similar  to 
that  which  would  have  been  committed 
if  the  mode  of  execution  had  been 
changed.  Andr^  was  not  dealt  with,  in 
his  trial,  as  a  spy  is  ordinarily  dealt  withf 
and  the  variation  in  the  mode  of  trial 
was  quite  as  great  an  error,  perhaps 
greater,  than  the  variation  in  the  mode 
of  execution  would  have  been.  It  pro- 
duced hopes  of  saving  the  spy,  and  these 
hopes  gave  birth  to  a  thousand  false 
views  and  false  statements,  and  false 
sentiments,  not  only  in  the  British  camp, 
but  in  our  own,  among  those  whose 
sympathies  controlled  their  judgments, 
and  were  directed  in  some  cases  by  their 
female  friends. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  mischief 
that  may  have  resulted  from  this  well 
intended  but  unfortunate  act  of  clemency. 
We  believe  that  it  has  assisted  to  give  a 
wrong  direction  to  the  public  estimate 
of  Andre's  character,  and  has  procured 
for  it  an  admiration  which  it  does  not 
merit.  He  was  engaged  in  an  under- 
taking that  a  man  of  a  nice  sense  of 
honor  would  have  scorned  as  disgrace- 
ful. If  Arnold's  act  of  treachery  was  a 
base  villiany,  which  has  consigned  him 
to  the  contempt  of  all  upright  men,  ex- 
cept, perhaps.  Lord  Mahan,  what  is  to 
be  said  of  the  abettor  and  assistant,  ac- 
tively engaged  in  aidinc  the  traitor  to 
complete  his  treason  ?  what  would  be 
the  judgment  of  all  men  \(  Arnold  had 
been  engaged  in  robbing  a  bank  or 
plundering  the  military  chest  in  his  own 
keeping,  and  M^'or  Andr^  had  lent  him 
a  helping  hand?  And  was  the  act  which 
the  principal  was  engaged  in  any  the 
less  a  villainy,  and  is  the  accomplice 
any  the  less  infamous  ?  The  man  who 
knowingly  assists  another  to  do  a  base 
act  is  himself  guilty  of  baseness.  The 
sympathy  for  Andr^  is  very  similar  to 
that  which  is  excited  for  Paul  Clifibrd  in 


Bolwer's  novel  An  active  particfpatioB 
in  treachery  in  the  one  case  and  high- 
wav  robbery  in  the  other,  are  adorned 
and  made  attractive  by  the  graceful 
manners  of  a  gentleman  and  the  courage 
of  a  brave  man.  Yet  the  one  was  a  rob- 
ber and  the  other  an  accomplice  in  the 
treachery  of  a  villian,  and  no  accomplish- 
ments, however  finished,  can  save  them 
from  the  disgrace  of  crime.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  Cliflbrd  school  of 
character  is  greatly  the  best  of  the  twa 

Lord  Mahan  says  that  Andr^  was  not 
a  m9rt  tpy.  It  is  very  true.  He  was  not 
a  mere  spy,  because  he  was  a  spy  and 
something  more.  He  did  not  enter  the 
American  camp  to  ascertain  and  report 
its  stale  of  preparation  for  British  attack 
only,  but  also  to  assist  a  traitor  in  be- 
traying it. 

He  was  a  volunteer  and  took  the  risk 
for  the  contingent  advantages,  knowing 
the  consequences  of  detection.  Even 
had  he  been  ordered  by  his  commander, 
however,  it  would  make  no  difference 
in  the  moral  aspect  of  his  conduct.  No 
superior  has  a  right  to  command  an  offi- 
cer to  do  an  act  of  baseness.  When  dur- 
ing the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
orders  were  sent  by  the  king  to  the 
provinces  for  the  general  m order  of  the 
Protestants,  the  Oovemors  of  Dau- 
phin%,  Provence,  and  Auverqoe  refused 
to  obey.  The  viscount  of  Orthes.  the 
king's  lieutenant,  replied,  **  Sire.  I  have 
communicated  the  commands  of  your 
migesty  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  and  I 
have  found  good  oitisens  and  brave  sol- 
diers, but  not  an  executioner  \  on  which 
account  they  and  I  humbly  beseech  yon 
to  employ  our  arms  and  our  lives  ia 
things  we  can  efleot.  However  periloas 
they  may  be  we  will  cheerfully  shed 
therein  the  last  drop  of  oar  blood.^  The 
Governors  of  the  other  provinces  obeyed 
the  bloody  orders.  Which  do  we  ap- 
prove and  on  what  side  will  the  act  of 
Andr^  best  bear  to  he  classified  f  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  encountered  no  difficulty 
in  finding  an  executioner  in  his  Adjutant 
General. 

The  only  condition  on  which  Andri 
could  have'  been  released  was  that  the 
English  should  %\re  up  Arnold  in  his 
place.  It  was  desired  notfrom  a  feeling 
of  revenge,  but  because  the  punishment 
of  the  principal  in  the  villaiay  would 
have  produced  a  greater  efleot  in  pre- 
venting treachery  for  the  future,  than  the 
execution  of  the  accomplice  in  the  eriiae 
could  have  done.  But  the  proposition 
to  give  up  Arnold  was  rejected  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton.  It  was  no  part  o{  his 
policy  or  his  eode  of  honor  to  prevent 
treachery  in  the  American  camp.  Lord 
Mahan  agrees  with  him.  He  says,  ^  It 
is  astonishing  (but  indeed  what  part  of 
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Wathington's  conduct  in  this  tmnsac- 
tion  may  not  excite  surprise.)  how  such 
a  thought  should  have  entered  such  a 
mind ',  how  Washington  couffl  have  ex- 
pected an  honorable  enemy  to  take  a 
step  so  dishonorable  and  so  subversive 
of  every  military  principle."  To  give 
up  a  traitor,  it  seems,  is  dishonorable 
and  subversive  of  every  military  princi- 
ple. An  older  historian  than  Lord  Mahon, 
of  the  highest  reputation,  tells  a  story  of 
a  Roman  General  giving  up  a  traitor, 
who,  h'ke  Arnold,  had  betrayed  his  trust, 
and  the  historian  utters  no  expression 
of  wonder  at  all.  He  seems  to  consider 
it  a  commendable  act  even,  worthy  of 
the  great  name  of  Camillus,  the  Roman 
leader.  At  the  siege  of  Falerii,  a  certain 
Ludimagister  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
many  children  of  the  chiefs  of  the  city, 
carried  them  over  to  the  Roman  camp. 
The  master  and  hih  pupils  were  sent 
back  to  the  besieged  city.  The  Roman 
Dictator  made  war,  as  he  declared,  with 
the  arms  and  courage  of  a  soldier,  and 
not  with  the  base  weapons  of  treachery. 
He  thought  it  neither  dishonorable  nor 
subversive  of  military  principle,  to  give 
up  a  traitor.  Arnold  with  his  post  and 
the  school-master  with  the  boys  of  the 
Falisci,  stand  in  the  sane  category  of 
mean  villainy.  Whether  I«ivy  and  the 
Roman  General,  or  Lord  Mabon,  and 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  entertain  the  most 
elevated  views  of  honor  and  military 
principle,  we  will  not  undertake  to  dis- 
cuss. They  certainly  differ  essentially 
in  their  opinions.  This  much  we  may 
venture  to  say,  that  if  any  Roman  officer 
had  been  the  pedagogue's  assistant  in 
his  baseness,  he  would  not  have  been  re- 
garded as  adding  any  especial  lustre  to 
the  Roman  character. 

There  is  one  other  opinion  of  Lord 
Mahon  that  may  be  briefly  adverted  to. 
He  thinks  good  faith  required  that  the 
passport  of  Arnold  to  Andre  should  have 
been  respected,  and  that  the  simple  veo- 
men  who  stopped  Andr^  and  pulled  off 
his  boots  and  detected  his  character  and 
purpose,  were  violating  public  law.  He 
was  traveling,  we  are  told,  with  a  ptu* 
from  Arnold  which  Arnold  had  a  right  to 
giv€,  '*  The  Americans,"  Lord  Mahon 
adds,  **  contend  that  this  risht  was  ren- 
dered of  no  effect  by  Arnold's  treacher- 
ous designs.  Yet  how  hard  to  reconcile 
such  a  distinction  with* plighted  faith 
and  public  law !"  Mr.  Biddle  very  just- 
ly replies  that  the  historian  has  only  to 
go  one  step  farther  in  order  to  maintain 
that,  if  the  plot  had  gone  on  to  maturity 
and  the  British  troops  had  marched  to 
West  Point,  thldW^t  should  have  been 
surrendered  inoOBsequence  of  Arnold's 
agreements,  and  any  attempt  by  a  sub- 
ordinate officer  to  resist  such  surrender 
would  have  been  contrary  to  good  faith 


and  public  law.  It  is  like  asserting  that 
a  police  officer  would  have  no  right  to 
prevent  a  burglar  from  entering  his  Lord- 
ship's house  and  plundering  his  plate- 
chest  if  the  robber  was  able  to  produce 
a  permission  to  enter  the  premises  from 
a  rascally  steward.  Lord  Mahon's  argu- 
ment proves  one  thing  only,  that  not- 
withstanding his  general  candour  and 
fairness,  there  are  nevertheless  some 
subjects  on  which  his  prejudices  are  too 
strong  to  perm'it  him  to  be  candid  or 
fair.  His  reasoning  does  not  merit  se- 
rious attention.  The  yeomen  and  the 
Soliceman  would  be  wrong  if  they  had 
isregarded  the  pass  of  an  honest  man 
when  taking  the  responsibility  of  stop- 
ping any  one,  but  to  tell  us  that  they 
were  wrong  when  they  hit  upon  the 
rogue,  is  claiming  an  immunity  for  rob- 
bers and  traitors  that  his  Lordship 
would  not  have  dreamed  of,  except  in  a 
case  in  which  a  British  officer  was  one 
party  and  Mr.  Washington  and  Mr. 
Greene  and  other  uneducated  Ameri- 
cans were  the  other. 


lAfe  of  William  Capers,  2>.  D.,  one  ofihe 
Bishops  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South: 
including  an  Antobiogrtn^y^  by  Wit- 
liam  AT.  Wightman,  D,  !>.,  President 
0/  Wofford  College,  Published  by  J.  £, 
MePerrin,  AgetU  Southern  Methodist 
Publishing  Mouse,  Nashville,  Tenn,: 
186«. 

The  life  of  Bishop  Capers  will  be  read 
everywhere  with  interest  and  delight. 

This  book  is  especially  grateful  to  the 
community  of  Charleston,  where  for  so 
many  years  that  distinguished  minister 
lived  and  labored,  commanding  respect 
by  his  zeal  and  eloquence,  and  endear- 
ing all  hearts  to  him  by  his  uniform 
cheerfulness,  simple  dignity,  and  lofty 
piety.  Although  thousands  enjoyed  his 
intimate  acquaintance,  there  are  many 
who  only  knew  him  as  the  graceful  and 
fluent  orator.  His  numerous  friends 
now  have  the  opportunity  of  learning 
more  of  the  man  they  esteemed  and 
loved,  while  those  who  were  only  famil- 
iar with  the  tones  of  his  melodious  voice 
may  now  see  that  his  private  life  was  as 
pure  as  his  public  was  eminent,  and 
that  he  invested  all  the  relations  he  sus- 
tained with  the  beauty  of  unselfishness, 
sincerity  and  easnestness.  Such  a  man 
belongs  not  to  the  sect  with  which  he 
was  identified,  and  whose  interests  he 
mainly  endeavored  to  advance ;  his  in- 
fluence cannot  be  circumscribed  by  doc* 
trinal  bounds  j  but  his  life  is  a  luminous 

Eroof  of  the  divinity  of  Christianity,  and 
e  becomes  a  bright  and  shining  light  for 
the  universal  church. 
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The  Yolame  before  us  comprises  an 
autobiography,  and  a  memoir  by  Presi- 
deat  Wightman  of  Woflbrd  College.  The 
Bishop's  recollections  of  his  past  life 
cover  228  pages,  and  extend  to  his  31st 
year ;  the  biographer  then  takes  up  the 
thread  and  traces  the  incidents  of  his 
useful  and  distinguished  life  to  its  close 
in  his  65ih  year.  Dr.  Wightman  pos' 
sesses  peculiar  fitness  for  the  delicate 
and  difficult  work  he  undertook  after  re- 
peated solicitations.  He  has  long  been 
Known  as  a  ripe  scholar,  and  in  addition 
to  his  literary  qualifications  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Bishop  Capers  ex- 
tended through  a  period  of  more  than 
thirtv  years.  His  style  is  lively,  pol- 
ished and  nervous  j  and  the  writer  ex- 
hibits on  every  page  a  chastened  taste 
and  a  fine  sense  of  propriety.  His  ma- 
terial is  judiciously  selected  ;  he  steals 
no  rude  glances  into  the  sacred  privacy 
of  his  departed  friend's  home,  nor  pa- 
rades matters  of  a  purely  domestic 
character  to  gratify  vulgar  and  impert- 
inent curiosity.  He  also  wisely  ab- 
stains from  theological  disquisitions — 
and  confines  himself  strictly  to  promi- 
nent and  characteristic  events  and 
acts. 

We  are  charmed  with  the  autobiog- 
raphy. It  reminds  us  of  the  living  voice 
when  the  elegant  talker  was  in  his  finest 
conversational  mood.  It  is  so  fresh  and 
natural,  so  simple  and  pure,  and  flows 
along  so  smoothlv,  and  with  such  a  soft 
low-toned  melody.  He  lingers  with 
childlike  fondness  about  the  place  where 
he  was  born,  his  early  aflections  bloom- 
ing in  all  the  beautv  of  life's  earlv  morn- 
ing, the  dew  and  fragrance  still  there. 
He  describes  with  graphic  touches  and 
delightful  minuteness  occurrences  in  his 
boy-life,  and  pours  forth  from  a  full  heart 
a  touching  tribute  to  his  father.  After 
describing  his  grand-father,  who  dressed 
"  in  osnaburgs  and  plains  at  home,  and 
in  broadcloth  and  silks,  stifiened  with 
excess  of  gold  lace  and  a  powdered  wig 
when  he  went  abroad,"  he  says,  **  a  diN 
ferent  kind  of  man  was  my  father,  whose 
name  I  cannot  mention  without  emotion, 
after  thirty-eight  years  since  I  saw  him 
buried.  1  have  studied  his  character 
with  intense  interest,  and  honor  his 
memory  in  everv  feature  of  it  with  my 
whole  soul."  Of  his  mother  he  says, 
'^  I  have  always  felt  it  a  pain  that  I  never 
knew  my  mother.  She  died  when  I  was 
barely  over  two  years  old.  Often  and 
eagerly  have  I  enquired  about  her:  her 
person,  her  spirit,  her  piety,  her  general 
bearing,*  anything  that  might  help  to 
raise  an  image  of  her  in  my  mind." — 
These  recollections  are  rich  in  personal 
incidents,  lively  anecdotes,  striking  por- 
traitures, and  they  exhibit  a  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature. 


We  heartily  recommend  the  book  to 
all  who  love  goodness  and  admire  ex- 
alted talen|p. 


History  of  tks  origin^  formation  ^  and 
adoption  of  tks  Con^tittition  of  tk$ 
Uniitd  States,  by  George  TicJtnor  Cur* 
tie,  New  York,    Harper  f  Brothers. 

It  would  require  a  much  larger  space 
than  we  can  givey  to  attempt  a  full  no- 
tice of  this  elaborate  work,  and  we  mast 
confine  ourselves  to  a  few  remarks  on 
one  or  two  topics  only. 

The  history  is  <K>mprised  in  two 
volumes.  The  first  embraces  the  his- 
tory of  the  government  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution  to  the  year 
1787,  with  notices  of  distinguished  men 
of  the  convention ;  the  other  describes 
the  process  of  forming  the  constitution. 

We  are  constraint  to  say  that  the 
work  does  not,  in  our  judgment,  meet 
the  requisitions  of  the  subject,  either  in 
style  or  plan,  or  in  the  justness  of  its 
opinions  and  decisions — it  gives  praise 
where  little  is  due  and  withholds  it  from 
those  who  have  the  largest  claims. 

The  style  of  the  writer  wants  direct- 
ness and  precision.  It  is  eocombered 
with  words.  It  is  deficient  in  clearness 
and  force.  We  need  not  go  fart  her  than 
the  preface  for  an  example.  Mr.  Curtis 
after  speaking  of  Mr.  Webster  as  intend- 
ing at  one  time  to  engage  In  a  similar 
work,  proceeds  to  say,  *^  And  here  while 
memories  of  the  earlier  as  well  as  later 
lost,  crowd  upon  me  with  my  theme,  I 
cannot  but  think  of  him,  jurist  and  mag- 
istrate, friend  of  my  younger  as  well  as 
riper  years,  who  was  called  from  all  hu- 
man sympathies  before  I  had  conceived 
the  undertaking  which  I  have  now  com- 
pleted. Fortunate  shall  I  be  if  to  those 
m  whom  his  blood  flows,  united  with 
mine,  I  can  transmit  a  work  that  maybe 
permitted  to  stand  near  that  noble  com- 
mentary which  is  known  and  honored 
wherever  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  bears  sway."  We  are  obliged  to 
say  that  this  passage  appears  to  us  to  be 
a  striking  specimen  of  vague  circumloca- 
tion  and  confusion  of  thought,  and  that 
similar  passages  meet  us  coatSnuaily  ia 
the  body  of  the  work. 

If  the  style  h  liable  to  objections,  the 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  work  are 
equally  open  to  censure. 

We  do  not  admire  the  plan  by  which 
the  history  is  interrupted  and  broken  to 
introduce  biographical  notices  of  promi- 
nent men.  It  breaks  ^  unity  of  the 
work.  The  services  an^^haracter,  out- 
side the  convention,  of  Washington  and 
others  who  were  among  Us  members 
are  extraneous  matter.    Therbek>ngto 
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other  narratives.  They  are  necet sarily 
given  in  so  concise  a  form  as  to  be  of  no 
value.  It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that 
all  readers  of  the  history  of  the  constitu- 
tion are  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
character  and  ,  exploits  of  those  who 
formed  it — at  least  of  those  who  were 
conspicuous  actors  on  the  great  stage  of 
the  revolution.  They  do  not  require  the 
meagre  dates  and  vague  generalities  of 
our  author^s  notices.  We  must  consider 
the  biographical  sketches  of  Madison, 
Washington,  Franklinf  and  the  rest,  as 
mere  excrescences,  marring  the  just 
proportions  of  the  work,  and  imparting 
no  information  to  the  reader  which  he 
could  possibly  need.  If  introduced  at 
all,  a  note  or  appendix  would  be  the 
proper  place  for  them. 

It  is  a  somewhat  similar  ndistake,  as 
we  think,  to  introduce  long  extracts  from 
speeches  in  reference  to  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution,  such  as  that  from 
Wilson's  speech  before  the  Pennsylvania 
convention.  It  savours  somewhat  of 
the  art  of  book-making,  which  has  be- 
come so  intolerable  in  the  biographies  of 
distinguished  men,  and  which  should 
find  no  place  in  such  a  work  as  a  history 
of  the  constitution  professes  to  be. 

There  are  many  details  also  of  meas- 
ures and  transactions  during  the  revolu- 
tion which  seem  to  us  to  have  no  just 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  con- 
stitution, however  important  they  may 
be  thought  in  relation  to  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  country.  For  many  of  these 
there  appears  to  be  as  little  place  or 
purpose  as  there  would  be  for  a  history 
of  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne  or  the  expedi- 
tion to  Quebec. 

To  these  objections  relating  to  style 
and  arrangement,  others  may  fairly  be 
made  to  the  justice  of  our  author's  opin- 
ions and  judgments.  In  the  biographical 
sketches  there  seems  to  be  no  due  re- 
gard shown  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  framing  a  con- 
stitution. It  is  evident  that  whatever 
the  services  of  these  men  may  have  been 
in  other  matters,  their  labors  in  the  con- 
vention and  in  its  great  work,  constitute 
alone  the  claim  that  should  govern  the 
historian  in  determining  their  relative 
positions.  Yet  there  is  little  or  nothing 
said  of  the  man  whose  plan  of  govern- 
ment was  the  foundation  of  the  scheme 
adopted,  while  we  have  elaborate  praises 
of  gentlemen  who  took  little  part  in  the 
work,  or  who  proposed  plans  too  absurd 
and  impracticable  to  command  a  mo- 
ment's attention.  King  and  Hamilton 
are  examples.  Neither  of  them  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the 
constitution.  They  were  present  only 
to  disapprove.  They  acquiesced  in  what 
was  done  by  others,  and  agreed  to  re- 
ceive what  was  given  rather  than  risk 


the  dangers  of  no  government  at  all. — 
But  surely  the  interval  is  immense  be- 
tween the  men  who  consented  to  take 
what  others  had  made  and  the  men  who 
performed  the  work — between  Hamil- 
ton who  was  willing  to  accept,  try  and 
recommend»  and  Cbas.  Pinckney  whose 
mind  gave  shape  to  the  government 
adopted,  and  who  was  actively  employed 
during  the  convention  in  perfecting  the 
^pheme  he  proposed. 

That  Hamilton  did  no  more  than  ac- 
cept and  recommend,  is  as  certain  as 
any  truth  in  history.  He  bad  no  confi- 
dence in  the  government  adopted.  It 
was  the  best  in  his  judgment  that  could 
be  got  from  the  prejudices  of  the  people. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  retire  to  the  shades 
of  private  life.  Whatever  the  govern- 
ment adopted,  ho  would  take  an  active 
part  in  conducting  it.  Surely  Mr.  Cur- 
tis would  not  expect  anything  else  from 
Hamilton  than  declarations  in  public  of 
active  codpe ration  with  the  party  in 
power.  But  to  infer  from  such  declara- 
tions or  from  any  eflTort  in  recommend- 
ing the  new  Constitution  that  Hamil- 
ton's opinions  were  not  fixed  and  set- 
tled in  favor  of  monarchy,  is  to  shut  bis 
eyes  against  the  clearest  light  of  irre- 
iistible  evidence.  Governeur  Morris 
distinctly  declares  that  Hamilton  dis- 
liked a  republican  government.  It  is 
notorious  that  he  considered  the  govern- 
ment of  England  as  the  most  perfect  of 
all  governments.  It  is  admitted  that  his 
plan  of  government  proposed  in  the  con- 
vention embraces  a  monarchy  in  sub- 
stance if  not  In  name.  His  opinions 
never  changed.  They  were  freely  ex- 
pressed in  conversation,  oflensively  so 
even  to  his  own  friends.  And  yet  Mr. 
Curtis  labors  to  persuade  us  that  Hamil- 
ton was  a  thorough  republican,  and  for 
no  other  reason  that  we  can  see  but  the 
fact  that  in  his  scheme  of  a  government 
submitted  to  the  convention,  be  has  not 
called  his  government  a  monarchy  nor 
given  his  chief  executive  officer  the 
name  of  king.  It  is  not  the  less  true 
for  all  this  that  the  government  he  pro- 
posed is  an  elective  monarchy  from  the 
convulsions  of  which  the  country  would 
have  been  happy  to  find  refuge  in  an 
hereditary  king.  The  testimony  of  his 
intimate  friends,  his  admitted  admira- 
tion of  the  English  government,  his  pro- 
posed plan,  everything  about  him  settle 
conclusively  the  fact  that  he  was  a  mon- 
archist in  principle.  He  would  not  have 
risked  a  revolution  perhaps  to  establish 
his  favorite  form  of  policy,  certainly  not 
without  some  better  prospect  of  success 
than  the  country  afibrded  him ;  hut  that 
he  would  at  any  moment  have  gladly 
exchanged  the  constitution  of  theUnitecl 
States  for  a  monarchy  is  as  certain  as 
that  Louis  Napoleon  prefers  an  empire 
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to  a  republic  Now  we  a*e  notdisouts- 
ing  the  merits  of  Hamilton's  opiDioDS, 
nor  imputing  anything  morally  wrong  to 
his  character;  we  ftre  merely  affirming 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  constitution*  and  that  to  eulo- 
gise him  extravagantly  in  m  history  of 
the  constitution,  and  to  be  silent  respect- 
ing those  who  remUy  formed  the  govern- 
ment, is  to  commit  the  gravest  offense 
that  can  be  imputed  to  a  writer  of  his- 
tory. 

We  have  shown  that  Hamilton  had 
nothing  to  do  with  forming  the  constitu- 
tion :  we  will  now  prove  that  Charles 
Pinckney  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 
If  there  is  a  man  of  whom  it  can  be  said 
that  he  was  the  parent  of  the  present 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
man  is  Charles  Pinckney,of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  convention  assembled  on  the  14th 
May,  1787.  In  a  few  days  afterwards 
Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.Pinclcney  ofl^ered 
their  several  schemes.  Sometime  sub- 
sequently Mr.  Patterson,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Alexander  Hamilton  submitted  each 
a  plan  of  gorernment.  The  papers  of 
Randolph,  Patterson,  and  Hamilton, 
were  in  the  form  of  r9»olntion$  only. 
Randolph  represented  the  consolidation 
school  of  politicians,  Patterson  the  States 
Right  school,  Hamilton  no  school  at  all. 
His  admirers  say  that  his  project  was 
merely  thrown  out  for  consideration  or 
discussion.  If  so,  it  received  neither.  It 
was  disregarded.  Mr.  Pinckney's  plan 
alone  was  in  the  form  of  a  constitution. 
It  began  with  a  preamble.  It  ended  with  a 
clause  submitting  it  to  State  conventions 
and  providing  for  its  organization  when 
adopted  by  a  certain  number  of  them.  It 
proposed  that  the  nation  should  be  styled 
the  united  States  of  America,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive, his  ExceUency.  It  was  arranged 
in  articles,  one,  two,  three,  &c.  It  began 
with  defining  the  powers  and  forms  of 
the  House  of  Delegates,  then  those  of 
the  Senate.  It  goes  on  to  enumerate  the 
general  powers  of  the  legislative  body. 
To  this  proposed  scheme  of  government 
the  constitution  as  adopted,  bears  the 
closest  resemblance.  It  begins  with  a 
preamble.  The  only  difference  is  that 
Mr.  Pinckney's  is  the  best  of  the  two. 
The  one  proposed  by  him  is  as  follows  : 
"  We,  the  people  of  the  Sutes  of  New 
Hampshire,  &c.,  &c.,  do  ordain,  declare, 
and  establish  the  following  constitution 
for  the  government  of  ourselves  and 
posterity."  The  preamble  adopted  is  in 
these  words :  "  We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  government,  establish  justice, 
ensure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 


ordain  and  establish  this  constitotion  fiir 
the  United  States  of  America.^  The 
existing  preamble  is  less  definite  as  to 
the  source  or  origin  of  the  constitotion, 
and  abounds  in  common-places,  mere 
flourishes,  useless  or  mischievous  ia 
sqch  a  position.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  one  is  the  parent  of  the  other.  The 
concluding  clause  of  Mr.  Piockney's  plan 
is  in  these  words :  '*  The  ratification  of 

the conventions  of States  will 

be  sufficient  for  organising  this  constitu- 
tion." The  last  clause  of  the  adopted 
constitution  is  this:  "The  ratification 
of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  shall 
be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this 
constitution  between  the  States  so  ratily- 
ing  the  same." 

Not  only  are  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  draft,  and  of  ihe  adopud  eonstUution 
thus  nearly  identical,  but  the  whole  form 
and  arrangement  of  the  two  are  so  much 
alike  as  to  show  conclusively  that  the 
one  was  the  foundation,  model  and  pa- 
rent of  the  other.  The  constitution 
adopted  is  distributed  in  mrtid^,  like 
the  draft.  It  begins  with  the  forms  and 
powers  of  the  House  of  Repr§Mntativ9, 
which  name  it  adopts  instead  of  Ddc- 
gates,  as  the  draft  hat  it.  It  goes  next 
to  the  formation  of  the  Senate,  and  then 
to  the  enumeration  of  the  general  pow- 
ers of  the  legislative  body,  in  the  same 
order  with  the  draft.  The  enumeration 
of  general  powers  are  not  only  alike  ia 
form  and  arrangement,  but  in  very  many 
clauses  they  are  the  same,  word  for 
word.  For  example,  in  the  draft  of  Mr. 
Pinckney  we  have  at  the  beginning  of 
the  article :  **  The  legislature  shall  have 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  dalfes, 
imposts  and  excises ;"  in  the  constitu- 
tion, "  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises."  In  the  draft,  *'To  regu- 
late com  merce  with  all  nations  and  among 
the  State*;"  in  the  constitution,  "To 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  States."  In  the 
draft,  "  To  coin  money  and  to  reguUte 
the  value  ofall  coins  and  fix  the  standard 
of  weights  and  measures;"  in  the  con- 
stitution, "  To  coin  money,  regulate  the 
value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and 
fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures." In  the  draft,  "  To  establish  post 
offices,  to  establish  post  roads,  and  mili- 
tary roads ;"  in  the  constitution,  *'  To 
estabh'sh  post  offices  and  post  roads." 
And  here,  let  us  observe  that,  although 
Mr.  Pinckney's  military  roads  are  left 
out  of  the  constitution,  the  right  to  make 
them  is  nevertheless  asserted  by  the 
government  In  the  draft,  "to  pass  laws 
for  arming,  organizing,  and  disciplining 
the  militia  of  the  United  States;"  in 
the  constitution.  "  to  provide  for  organiz- 
ing, arming,  anddisciplining  the  militia." 
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And  so  on  through  the  whole  of  the  two 
instruments.  They  are  not  only  the 
same  in  the  beginning,  in  the  end,  in  the 
form,  in  the  order,  but  they  are  in  very 
many  places  throughout  the  same  in 
words.  They  are  suostantially  the  same 
instruments  with  such  changes  as  the 
deliberations  of  a  large  body  for  four 
months  would  naturally  make,  or  as  the 
judgmentof  the  author  of  the  draft  might 
alone  have  suggested  during  the  same 
period  of  reflection.  It  is  not  too  mtich 
to  say  that  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  the  draft  of  Mr.  Pinckney,  al- 
tered, but  not  always  improved,  by  the 
discussions  of  the  convention,  we  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  not  in  some 
points  very  much  improved,  but  only 
that  every  change  was  not  for  the  better. 
No  man  io  the  convention,  or  out  of  it, 
has  any  just  claim  to  be  compared  with 
Mr.  Pinckney,  in  the  merit  arising  from 
an  active  agency  in  the  formation  of  the 
constitution.  His  draft  gave  it  form. — 
He  took  a  large  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention.  His  name  appears 
there  as  often  as  that  of  any  other  man. 
He  is,  \{  any  man  is,  the  father  of  the 
constitution. 

And  yet  Mr.  Curtis  says  almost  noth- 
ing about  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney,  while 
he  exhausts  his  treasure  of  lavish  praise 
on  men  who  not  only  took  no  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  constitution,  but  who 
accepted  it  merely  as  an  abortion  that 
they  would  nurse  into  shape  and 
strength  if  that  were  jx>ssible.  "What 
then  shall  we  say  of  Mr.  Curtis?  We 
will  only  quote  from  him  what  he  says 
of  himself.  **  How  unworthy  of  the  sub- 
ject— how  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of 
history,  would  be  any  attempt  to  claim 
more  than  their  just  share  of  merit  and 
renown  for  names  or  places  endeared  to 
us  by  local  feeling  or  traditionary  attach- 
ment. Historical  writing  that  is  not 
just,  that  is  not  impartial,  that  is  not 
fearless,  is  worse  than  useless  to  man- 
kind." 

No  opinion  could  be  more  just,  and  we 
willingly  leave  Mr.  Curtis  to  the  judg- 
ment of'^his  own  court. 

The  relation  of  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney 
to  the  constitution  has  never  been  suffi- 
ciently appreciated  by  the  people  even 
of  his  own  State.  Twenty  years  ago  a 
gentleman  of  Charleston,  whose  pen 
adorns  whatever  it  touches,  *^nnuum 
tetigtty  quod  non  ornavit,**  claimed  for 
Mr.  Pinckney  what  is  due  to  his  merits 
as  the  framer  of  the  constitution  ;  a  short 
time  since  a  writer  in  the  Charleston 
Mercury  asserted  that  gentleman's  just 
rights  to  the  reputation  of  being  an  efli- 
cient  workman  in  the  formation  of  the 
government ;  but  little  is  understood 
among  the  people  of  South  Carolina  on 
this  subject,  and  out  of  South  Carolina, 


as  we  may  see  from  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Curtis,  the  merits  of  Mr.  Pinckney  are 
entirely  ignored.  While  we  are  build- 
ing monuments  to  th^  dead,  let  us  pay 
some  regard  to  those  more  imperishable 
monuments  which  consist  in  fair  and 
just  records  of  their  civil  as  well  as  mili- 
tary virtues  and  exploits^ 


Letters  to  the  President  on  the  Foreign 
and  Domestic  policy  of  the  TJnion^  and 
its  effects  as  exhibited  in  the  condition  of 

'  the  people  and  the  State^  by  U.  C.  Carey. 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Carey  is  not  in  the  Cabinet,  but  he 
is  none  the  less  willing  to  be  an  adviser 
to  the  President.  He  has  accordingly 
written  a  book  in  the  shape  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Buchanan,  expressing 
his  great  disappointment  in  the  policy  of 
his  administration,  and  showing,  in  a 
manner  the  most  conclusive  to  the  wri- 
ter, the  way  in  which  the  afiairs  of  the 
country  can  be  better  governed. 

Mr.  Carey  is  particularly  emphatic  on 
the  subject  of  the  tariff*.  Indeed  the  topic 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  property  with  the 
n«aie.  Carey  and  tariff  are  indissolubly 
joined  together.  No  sooner  does  a  pro- 
ject for  a  high  tariff*  peep  out  from  among 
coming  events,  than  Mr.  Carey  blows 
his  trumpet  with  an  exemplary  vehe- 
mence by  way  of  recommending  it. 

The  great  purpose  of  his  essays,  stripp- 
ed of  all  the  statistical  embellishments 
thrown  around  it,  is  to  prove  that  it  is  a 
blessing  for  a  people  to  pay  high  taxes, 
the  higher  the  better.  Taxes  are  a  com- 
modity which  we  should  covet.  They 
are  debts  to  be  paid  annually  to  the  gov- 
ernment, or  daily  as  the  case'  may  be. 
It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  debts 
are  not  desirable  things.  See  how  easi- 
ly men  ruskinto  them ;  with  what  readi- 
ness corporations  incur  them;  how  eager- 
ly they  bestow  them  on  their  successors 
and  constituents  as  a  great  good.  It  is 
in  some  such  spirit  that  Mr.  Carey  ad- 
vocates a  high  tariff,  a  great  tax,  an 
enormous  debt,  to  be  paid  by  the  people 
to  the  government. 

But  Mr.  Carey  does  not  distinguish 
sufficiently  between  contracting  debts 
and  paying  them.  We  are  all  ready 
enough  to  contract  them,  if  other  people 
are  to  pay  them.  A  city  council  will 
subscribe  to  a  railroad  without  scruple 
when  it  is  an  unsettled  question  who  is 
to  provide  uhimatelythe  amount  sub- 
scribed, but  let  it  be  understood  that  the 
city  fathers  are  to  pay  forthwith  out  of 
their  own  pockets  any  part  of  the  sum, 
and  we  will  venture  to  say  that  subscrip- 
tions to  railroads  would  be  impossible 
things  with  all  corporate  bodies. 
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It  is  in  this  way  that  men  come  to  ad- 
vocate the  paying  of  large  sums  in  the 
shape  of  a  high  tariff  or  tax.  They  have 
some  vague  notion  that  somebody  else  is 
to  pay  them.  Directly  or  indirectly  they 
or  their  friends  are  to  receive  money 
and  not  pay  it.  Only  let  the  reverse 
be  clearly  ui^erstood  and  we  should 
have  no  advocates  of  high  tariffs. 

Nothing  can  be  more  summary  than 
thearguraentbywhichMr.  Carey  proves 
the  proposition' that  a  high  tax  is  a  great 
blessing.  He  assumes  only  that  every 
good  thing,  every  prosperous  turn  of 
fortune,  every  increase  in  wealth,  popu- 
lation, power,  knowledge,  every  useful 
invention — steamboats,  railroads,  tele- 
graphs— every  extension  of  territory,  is 
a  result  and  direct  effect  of  a  high  tariff. 
Again,  all  losses  and  calamities,  com- 
mercial difficulties,  bank  failures,  inor- 
dinate speculation,  extrav^pint  expen- 
diture public  and  private,  all  debts,  dis- 
eases, dishonesty,  stock-jobbing,  robbe- 
ry, ruinous  railroad  schemes,  defalca- 
tions and  theAs,  are  directly  and  clearly 
the  consequences  of  reductions  in  the 
tariffor  tax.  As  our  taxes  are  increased 
everything  prospers  as  they  are  dimin- 
ished, everything  falls  into  decay.  And 
all  this  he  shows  by  a  long  array  of  9ta- 
tistfcs.  Can  anything  be  more  conclu- 
sive to  show  that  taxes  are  national 
blessings  ? 

The  doctrine  that  it  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  a  people  to  be  heavily  taxed  is 
not  the  only  absurdity  on  the  face  of  Mr. 
Carey's  opinions.  Another  is  that  peo- 
ple are  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  affairs.  If  they  are, 
they  will  surely  mismanage  them.  Gov- 
ernment must  interpose  and  regulate  so 
as  to  oblige  everybody  to  buy  and  sell  in 
a  certain  way,  under  certain  restrictions, 
in  certain  markets,  with  certain  parties, 
or  their  ruin  by  their  own  acts  will  be 
the  inevitable  consequence.  It  is  thus 
that,  by  force  of  law,  Mr.  Carey  would 
not  permit  the  good  people  of  the  United 
States  to  buy  their  coats,  hats,  shoes, 
shirts,  spades,  pens  or  railroad  iron  any 
where  except  from  certain  parties,  the 
especial  friends  of  M  r.  Carey.  Because 
if  the  people  were  allowed  to  buy  them 
elsewhere,  universal  ruin  would  follow. 
And  this  they  are  not  able  to  see  and 
cannot  avoid,  except  by  the  interference 
of  law. 

Mr.  Carey  seems  to  regard  the  reverse 
of  wrong  as  necessarily  right.  He  al- 
ludes to  the  tyranny  of  England  in  her 
colonial  regulations  by  which  her  colo- 
nies were  prohibited  from  making  a  hat 
or  a  nail.  He  sees  in  this  restriction  an 
arbitrary  and  unjust  intermeddling  with 
the  industry  of  the  people,  and  forthwith 
rushes  into  a  recommendation  of  the 
same  tyrannical  interference  in  a  differ- 


ent ibrm.  England,  by  law,  prerented 
the  people  of  the  colonies  from  making 
hatt,  Mr.  Carey,  by  law,  would  compel 
the  people  to  make  them.  Whether  this 
result  of  Mr.  Carey  is  brought  about  by 
directly  obliging  A,  B,  to  make  hats,  or 
by  forcing  the  rest  of  the  Alphabet  to  pay 
such  larffe  sums  of  money  to  A,  B,  as  to 
induce  tne  favored  or  protected  individ- 
uals to  make  a  hat  or  a  nail,  makes  little 
difference  in  principle  or  in  practice.  It 
is  in  either  case  an  interference  on  the 
part  of  government  to  enforce  the  mak- 
ing of  hats  and  nails,  and  differs  from 
the  English  practice  in  no  respect  ex- 
cept in  the  different  direction  which  the 
arbitrary  action  assumes.  The  colonial 
government  intermeddled  with  industry 
to  prevent  the  manufacture  of  certain 
articles ;  Mr.  Carey's  policy,  to  compel 
their  manufacture.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
which  is  the  most  absurd  and  tyrannical 
the  ancient  or  the  modem  despotism. 

Mr.  Carey's  doctrines  would  not  pre- 
vail for  a  moment  anywhere,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  assistance  they  derive  from 
the  very  free  trade  which  he  seeks  to 
repudiate.  It  is  the  unrestricted  free- 
dom of  trade  between  the  States  that 
gives  vitality  to  Mr.  Carey's  opinions  in 
any  part  of  the  Union.  Remove  that 
freedom  of  trade  from  the  constitution. 
Permit  every  State  to  practice,  within 
its  own  limits,  the  high  tariff  principles 
of  Mr.  Carey's  school,  and  what  would 
become  of  Mr.  Carey  then  ?  If  his  doc- 
trines are  sound,  as  between  this  conn- 
try  and  other  countries,  they  are  equally 
sound  as  between  the  several  States. — 
But  would  Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl- 
vania advocate  a  high  tariffif  they  were 
compelled  to  meet  a  State  tariff  in  every 
State  putting  a  high  duty  on  their  manu- 
factures ?  Certainly  not.  It  is  only  be- 
cause the  States  cannot  debar  the  mana- 
facturer  of  cotton  goods  or  iron  in  other 
States  from  the  advantage  in  their  mar- 
kets of  exemption  from  all  duty  that 
these  manufacturers  are  clamorous  for 
high  duties.  They  claim  at  once  the 
benefits  of  high  tariffs  and  free  trade. 
Now  we  say  to  these  gentlemen,  be 
honest  in  your  preaching.  If  you  think 
a  home  market  is  so  indispensable  to  the 
welfare  of  a  State,  let  every  State  have 
the  power  to  ensure  to  itself  a  home 
market,  not  only  against  England  and 
France,  but  against  Pennsylvania  and 
Massachusetts.  If  you  are  not  willing 
to  do  this,  then  admit,  like  decent  men, 
that  you  are  teaching  falsehoods  from 
interested  motives. 

It  is  amusing  enough  to  see  the  friends 
of  free  labor  perpetually  clamoring  for 
restrictions  on  labor.  They  never  at- 
tempt a  branch  of  industry,  from  a  shoe 
to  a  ship,  without  rushing  to  Congress 
for  protection  and  help,  for  restriction  a 
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on  iDdustry  somewhere  else,  in  order 
that  their  industry  should  thrive.  They 
are  forever  boasting  of  their  activity  and 
enterprise,  and  the  immense  advantages 
of  their  free  labor,  and  they  undertake 
nothing  but  with  the  strong  hand  and 
long  purse  of  the  government  to  aid  and 
protect  them.  Protection^  protection,  is 
the  everlasting  cry,  until  it  becomes  dis- 
gusting and  disgraceful.  Every  State 
in  the  Union  is  a  separate  community 
so  far  as  its  internal  policy  is  concerned. 
Each  regulates  its  domestic  interests  for 
itself.  If  a  high  tarif  is  essential  to  the 
domestic  welfare  of  a  State,  let  every 
State  have  the  power  to  enforce  one 
against  all  the  world.  If  free  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  foreign 
manufacturing  State  ruins  the  United 
States,  then  free  trade  between  South 
Carolina  and  Massachusetts  will  equally 
ruin  South  Carolina.  Let  us  have  the 
power  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  great 
policy  so  necessary  to  every  State — the 
policy  of  creating  markets  within  the 
State.  We  are  as  little  inclined  to  be- 
come impoverished  by  free  trade  with 
Pennsylvania  as  with  England.  Let  the 
rule  work  freely,  or  let  us  be  free  from 
the  interested  clamor  of  a  set  of  men 
who  are  seeking  the  interests  of  a  class 
at  the  expense  of  the  nation. 


J%c  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  City 
of  St.  Augustine,  Florida^  founded^  A. 
!>.,  1565,  comprising  some  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  early  history 
of  Floriday  by  George  R.  Fairbanks, 
Vice  Prestdent  of  the  Florida  Histori- 
cal Society, 

This  volume  has  grown  out  of  a  lec- 
ture. In  the  change  from  the  one  to  the 
other  form,  the  writer^s  labor  has  been, 
as  he  tells  us,  to  condense  rather  than 
expand,  from  the  abundant  materials 
which  the  subject  has  furnished.  He 
has  drawn  his  information  from  Spanish 
sources  chiefly.  Of  these  Barcia  is  the 
most  important.  But  there  are  many 
others.  The  early  history  of  St.  Augus- 
tine is  peculiarly  rich  in  materials  from 
the  earliest  and  best  sources. 

The  city  of  St.  Augustine — "the  ever 
faithful  city" — is,  as  we  all  know,  the 
oldest  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
founded  in  1565,  by  Pedro  Menendezde 
Aviles,  a  brave,  bigoted,  remorseless 
soldier,  sent  bv  Philip  II  to  drive  out 
the  French  colony  of  Coligny  and  se- 
cure the  country  for  Spain  and  the  true 
Church. 

The  coast  had  been  before  visited  by 
Ponce  De  Leon,  in  1512,  again  in  another 
quarter  by  Narvaes  in  1526,  and  by  De 
Soto,  in  1539.    It  was  a  country  of  mar- 


vels. Peter  Martyr  assures  the  Pope 
that  it  held  a  spring  of  such  virtue  that 
the  water  thereof,  drunk,  '^perhaps 
with  some  diet,  maketh  old  men  young 
again." 

Ponce  de  Leon  discovered  the  coast 
in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Augustine, 
on  Palm  Sunday,  and  called  the  country 
Florida.  But  he  did  not  find  the  foun- 
tain of  youth  and  returned  to  the  Indies 
older  than  when  he  came.  His  recep- 
tion by  th«  natives  had  not  been  flatter- 
ing, and  he  never  ventured  back  in  pur- 
suit of  perennial  youth  and  strength. 

The  coast  of  Florida  had  been  visited 
by  the  French  also.  In  1562,  an  expedi- 
tion was  sent  out  by  Admiral  Coligny, 
under  Jean  Ribault.  They  landed  first  at 
St.  John's  river,  but  moving  farther  north, 
finally  established  a  settlement,  and 
built  a  fort  somewhere  about  Port  Royal, 
in  South  Carolina.  After  some  months 
of  hardsBp  and  dissention,  the  settle- 
ment was  abandoned.  In  1564  another 
expedition  under  the  same  auspices,  but 
commanded  by  Rene  de  Laudonniere, 
arrived  at  the  river  of  Dolphins,  the 
harbor  of  Augustine,  and  moving  in  a 
few  days  a  little  farther  north  entered 
the  St.  John's,  and  built  fort  Caroline. 
The  colony  experienced  great  distress, 
but  were  reinforced  by  Ribault  with 
stores  and  men,  and  began  to  rejoice  in 
the  prospect  of  having  provided  a  safe 
asylum  for  the  persecuted  Huguenots 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  enemies. 

The  project  reached  the  ears  of  Philip 
II,  and  the  expedition  of  Menendez  to 
burn,  slay,  and  destroy  the  pestilent 
heretics  was  forthwith  set  on  foot.  He 
could  not  have  chosen  a  better  instru- 
ment, a  more  ruthless  savage  is  not 
found  in  history. 

He  arrived  on  the  coast  in  August^ 
1565,  and  in  September  landed  and  es- 
tablished himself  on  the  site  of  St.  Au- 
gustine. Ribault  with  his  reinforce- 
ments had  preceded  him  by  a  few  days 
only. 

It  is  very  clear  from  our  author's  nar- 
rative that  the  French  fort  was  on  the 
St.  John's  river,  about  six  miles  from  its 
mouth.  He  seems  to  have  succeeded 
in  fixing  its  site  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  Whatever  controversy  may  ex- 
ist as  to  the  precise  position  of'^Ribault's 
establishment,  in  1562,  there  can  be  none 
in  reference  to  that  of  Laudoniere's,  two 
years  aflerwards. 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  story 
of  the  Spanish  atrocities,  the  wholesale 
and  treacherous  murders  of  the  French 
colonists,  not  only  of  those  killed  in 
taking  fort  Caroline,  but  of  those  who 
threw  themselves  on  his  humanity  and 
were  slaughtered,  ten  at  a  time,  with 
their  arms  tied,  to  the  number  of  some 
hundreds.    They  had  been  stranded  on 
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the  coast  to  the  southward  of  St.  Au- 
ffUBtine,  had  delivered  themselves  up  to 
Menendez  as  prisoners,  and  were  re- 
morselessly butchered  by  the  brutal  bigot 
who  really  seems  to  have  believed  that 
he  was  doing  God*s  will  when  he  cut 
the  throats  of  his  fellow  creatures.  He 
was  not  single  in  the  opinion.  His  ex- 
ploit  was  commended  in  strong  terms 
oy  his  monarch,  Philip  H.  He  was  re- 
ceived on  his  visit  to  Spain  with  ^reat 
honor,  and  subsequently  waft  appointed 
high  Admiral  of  the  Armada  in  1574.  for 
the  subjugation  of  England,  but  died  be- 
fore it  saued. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  amount 
of  courage  this  monster  would  have  per- 
petrated if  he  had  lived,  and  the  grand 
Armada  had  proved  to  be  as  invincible 
as  its  commanders  appeared  to  think  it. 
What  incalculable  butcheries,  what  cold 
blooded  slaughtering,  day  bv  day,  and 
week  after  week,  and  monthtuer  month, 
would  have  rejoiced  the  hearts  and  eyes 
of  Menendez  and  his  compatriots. 

The  atrocities  of  Fort  Caroline  and 
Matanzas  river,  were  avenged  by  Domi- 
nie de  Gourges,  a  French  Huguenot 
gentleman,  who  fitted  out  an  expedition, 
stormed  the  Spanish  forts,  and  hanged 
the  survivors  of  the  garrisons,  as  mur- 
derers, to  the  neighboring  trees.  Our 
author  remarks  that  De  Gourges  de- 
serves censure,  but  adds,  ^*  There  will 
always  exist  an  admiration  for  his  cour- 
age with  a  sympathy  for  the  bitter  prov- 
ocation under  which  he  acted,  both  per- 
sonal and  national."  We  admit  the  ad- 
miration and  the  sympathy,  but  do  not 
join  in  the  censure.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  always  regarded  the  expedi- 
tion of  De  Gourges  as  furnishing  one  of 
those  not  very  numerous  pages  of  his- 
tory that  make  history  endurable,  that 
prevent  us  from  throwing  it  from  us  and  . 
trampling  it  under  foot  as  a  hateful 
record  of  unpunished  >^rong  and  vil- 
lainy. Never  were  they  punished  more 
justly  and  eflectually  than  by  De  Gourges, 
and  the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  in  the 
afiair  is,  that  the  principal  cut  throat  had 
not  been  with  his  people  to  suffer  the 
penalty  he  so  justly  deserved. 

We  will  not  in  our  narrow  space  at- 
tempt to  follow  our  authof's  pleasant 
narrative  through  the  various  adventures 
of  the  ancient  city.  It  was  assailed  by 
Drake,  and  afterwards  by  Governor 
Moore,  of  South  Carolina.  On  the  lat- 
ter occasion,  the  Spaniards  retired  to 
what  they  called  the  castle,  abandoning 
the  town  to  the  enemy.  The  castle  was 
not  assailable,  and  after  some  attempt  to 
procure  cannon  from  Jamaica,  the  expe- 
dition retreated  with  some  loss  of  reputa- 
tion to  its  leaders.  At  a  later  period  it 
was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  Ogle- 
'  thorpe. 


In  1763,  Florida  was  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,  and  twenty  years  after  was  re- 
ceded to  Spain.  Oa  the  first  occasioa 
the  Spanish  inhabitants  abandoned  the 
country,  and  on  the  second,  the  English 
settlers  did  the  same  thing.  The  double 
exodus  must  have  operated  unfortunate- 
ly on  the  prosperity  of  the  ancient  city. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1821,  St.  Augus- 
tine became  an  American  city.  It's  cb*- 
mate  is  described  as  charming.  It  is  a 
city  of  orange  groves  and  flowers,  and 
for  one  who  is  content  with  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  wi^ng  to  escape  from  the 
tumults  and  vanities  of  life,  where  could 
a  retreat  be  found  more  healthful  or 
pleasing? 

We  can  recommend  Mr.  Fairbank's 
volume  to  our  readers  as  combining  very 
happily  the  qualities  of  a  good  book,  in 
being  at  once  instructive  uid  pleasing. 


Reminiseen4»s  of  St,  SuphmCs  PariMk, 
Craveti  Counhf^  and  notices  of  her  old 
Romesteadsy  by  Samuel  Dubose. 

This  brochure  of  thirty-four  pages  has 
been  printed  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends,  who  are  desirous  of  preserving 
the  fSst  fading  history  of  that  interesting 
region.  The  venerable  writer  kuew  the 
parish  when  it  still  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  its  former  prosperity,  and 
has  lived  to  see  the  extinction  of  nearly 
every  trace  of  its  ancient  grandeur. — 
With  a  strength  of  memory  which  is 
truly  astonishing,  he  has  called  up  the 
memory  of  nearly  fifty  homesteads,  their 
owners,  their  intermarriages,  and  their 
children.  Of  the  names  which  appear 
on  this  family  and  parish  roll,  some  have 
disappeared  entirely;  others  still  sur- 
vive, and  are  to  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  a  few  remain  in  the  parish. 
Some  of  these  names  give  room  for  an- 
ecdotes. Of  these,  the  anecdote  of  Mr. 
John  Peyre  and  the  Quaker,  is  one  which 
is  well  worth  recording.  Mr,  Pe3rrc,  a 
a  loyalist  prisoner,  taken  at  Black  Min- 
go, was  sent  to  Philadelphia  and  there 
kept  in  close  confinement.  When  re- 
leased, he  found  himself  in  a  strange 
land,  in  want,  and  with  no  means  of  re- 
lieving himself.  A  Quaker  saw  him, 
learned  his  story,  and  furnished  him  with 
the  means  of  returning  home.  Mr.  Peyre 
desired  to  know  the  name  of  his  bene- 
factor, in  order  that  he  might  repay  the 
obligation,  but  the  benevolent  Quaker 
would  not  gratify  him.  **  Friend,"  said 
he,  *Mhou  shalt  never  know  my  name. 
If  thou  wilt  repay  me,  when  thou  meet- 
est  one  in  want  give  as  thou  hast  now 
received." 

The  anecdote  of  Mr.  Cordes  life  being 
saved  by  a  pipe  of  tobacco  may  be  read 
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with  complacency  by  those  who  want 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the 
weed.  And  the  picture  of  the  two  ven- 
erable brotherSf  the  Palmers^  taking 
turns  to  carry  each  other  on  their  backs, 
is  one  of  the  most  singular  that  the 
eventful  period  of  the  war  ever  presented. 

In  his  opening  sketch,  the  picture  of 
Santee  Swamp  is  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  aifeoting  tiiat  we  have  ever  read. 
It  is  affecting,  because  we  read  in  it  the 
impression  which  the  memories  of  youA 
make  upon  the  heart  of  age ;  and  the 
dosing  paragraph  of  the  pamphlet  is  so 
touchingly  true  to  nature  that  it  must 
find  a  responsive  chord  in  the  heart  of 
evftry  reader.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  work  of  this  Idnd  should  possess 
a  general  interest ;  but  the  less  general 
the  interest,  the  more  deep  the  particular 
interest  with  which  it  will  be  read. — 
There  are  few  parts  of  Carolina  where 
some  heart  does  not  throb  in  unison  with 
the  old  St.  Stephen's  sentiment,  and  the 
issue  of  this  pamfihlet  will  find  out  those 
hearts,  and  excite  the  kindly  sentiment. 

It  is  well  printed  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Miller, 
who,  as  the  oldest  printer  in  the  city,  has 
been  appropriately  selected  to  bring  to 
light  the  memory  of  times  and  scenes 
that  were  just  passing  away  when  he 
was  commencing  his  career. 


Memoirs  of  Rackety  hy  Madame  De  B — . 
Pp.  360,  Soo.  Harper  ^  Brothers ^  New 
York.    RueseU  ^  Jonee^  Charleston. 

The  American  admirers  of  Rachel, 
who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  any  of  her 
great  personations,  will  not  find  their 
admiration  increased  by  this  volume, 
which  is  singularly  free  from  the  beset- 
ting sin  of  biography — a  partial  exagger- 
ation of  merits.  The  author,  indeed, 
omits  all  accounts  of  the  strictly  private 
life  of  the  subject,  but  with  slight  yet 
frequent  references  to  the  nature  of  the 
omitted  details,  and  to  volumes  where 
they  may  be  found.  We  howeve»  have 
enough  of  Rachel  off  the  stage,  to  make 
up  a  most  unlovely  character ;  and  it 
seems  that  special  pains  have  been  taken 
to  prevent  any  forgetfulness  of  the  pet- 
ulant selfishness,  and  greedy  avarice, 
and  above  all,  the  habitual  "malingering" 
of  the  great  tragedienne.  It  is  question- 
able whether  a  full  history  of  her  life, 
giving  a  truthful  account  of  those  pas- 
sages which  have  furnished  amplest 
material  for  scandal,  would  have  left  any 
more  unfavorable  impression  than  will 
be  produced  by  the  volume  before  us. 
The  faults  and  errors  that  are  detailed 
with  minute  circumstances  of  emphasis, 
are  not  only  unlovely  and  ret>ul8ive,  but 
unartistic,  and  more  than  all,  unwoman- 


ly. There  seems  to  be  no  bias  in  the 
author  for  the  subject  or  for  any  of  her 
family  and  troupe  that  accompanied  her 
to  America.  We  cannot  distinctly  de- 
tect or  arrest  any  prejudice  in  the  other 
direction,  but  in  default  of  the  author's 
name,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  estimate 
and  allowance  to  be  made  for  her  rela- 
tions to  the  subject,  we  can  only  attribute 
the  work  to  an  intense  regard  for  truth, 
and  for  dramatic  art — ^to  the  desire  to 
produce  a  psegnant  book,  or  to  ill  will 
against  some  of  the  family  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Adelaide  Ristori,  the  great  rival  of 
Rachel,  Miss  Smithson,  Henrietta  Son- 
tag,  and  other  artists  whose  names  are 
introduced,  are  mentioned  with  evident 
suggestion  of  contrast  and  comparison 
not  favorable  to  the  subject. 

It  will  be  readily  inferred  that  the 
charitable  judgment  which  all  desire  to 
pronounce  on  erring  or  eccentric  sons 
and  daughters  of  genius,  will  not  find 
much  confirmation  in  this  volume ;  nor 
does  it  assert  any  plea  for  such  judgment 
at  the  expense  of  truth  and  art.  As  an 
exposition  of  the  details  of  the  French 
theatre,  and  of  the  social,  moral  and 
political  relations  of  that  eminently 
French  "  institution,"  the  volume  wiU 
afford  much  new  information  to  Ameri- 
can readers,  and  much  food  for  thought 
and  argument,  to  all  who  are  dispos- 
ed to  urge  the  old  and  traditional  de- 
fense of  the  drama  as  a  "school  of 
morals." 

On  the  whole  we  are  not  disposed  to 
regard  the  work  as  a  valuable  addition 
to  biography. 


Memoir  of  Joseph  Curtis,  a  model  man, 
by  the  author  of  "  Means  and  Ends,^* 
"  The  Linvfoods,''  "  Hope  Leslie,''  Ifc, 
^e.  Pp.  200,  l2mo.  Harper  ^  Brothers, 
New  York.,  Russell  t  Jones,  Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

The  aims  of  this  work  make  no 
pretension  to  literary  effect,  and  de- 
mand no  criticism  beyond  a  reference 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  author  has 
achieved  her  avowed  purposes.  The 
memoir  has  been  written  mainly  to  pre- 
serve the  name  and  example  of  Joseph 
Curtis,  in  the  grateful  remembrance  of 
the  children  he  loved  and  taught,  and 
to  call  attention  to  those  traits  and  quali- 
ties of  his  character  which  are  imitable 
and  attainable  by  all.  With  such  objects 
avowed  by  an  author  so  well  and  so  long 
known  to,  American  readers,  as  Mrs. 
Sedgewick,  we  are  prepared  to  open 
the  volume  with  full  confidence  that 
all  proper  expectations  will  be  satis- 
fied.   Without  pretention  to  any  merit 
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b«yood  pure  narratioOf  the  memoir  ex- 
hibits fully  the  approved  qualities  of 
Mrs.  Sedgewick's  style — her  cheerful 
sympathy  and  active  aflection  and 
**  steady  sunshine"  of  feeling,  which  flow 
through  a  style  of  colloquial  grace  and 
sprightly  vigor. 

Joseph  CurtiSf  the  subject,  closed  his 
life  some  two  years  since,  after  a  career 
of  active  benevolence  and  systematic 
philanthrophy  which  rendered  him  in 
many  respects  a  "  modal  man,*'  and 
more  especially  as  his  efforts  and  in- 
spirations were  regulated  generally  by 
good  sense,  moderation,  and  a  native 
sense  that  preserved  him  from  the  alloys 
of  fanaticism  and  from  Quixotic  reform. 
'<  He  went  about  doing  good,"  but  he  did 
not  read  this  historic  example,in  the  sense 
now  too  often  received,  and  did  not  con- 
ceive it  necessary  to  go  a  great  distance 
from  home  before  he  began  his  labor. 
New  York  city  was  the  field  of  his  ef- 
forts and  exploits — would  that  we  could 
believe  that  he  had  left  little  occasion 
for  others  to  follow  his  example  in  be- 
half of  juvenile  Bufieripgt  or  destitution, 
or  criminality,  in  that  great  central  focus 
of  wealth  and  want — of  philanthropy 
and  the  *<  five  points"— of  Peter  Cooper 
and  Peter  Dawson. 

In  one  great  object  of  Mr.  Curtis'  life 
of  active  benevolence  we  believe  be 
succeeded  finally,  leaving  nothing  in- 
that  specific  direction  to  be  done  by 
others  after  him..  We  allude  to  his  ex- 
ertions in  favor  of  the  A/rican  servants 
of  New  York,  who  were  held  in  slavery 
after  the  time  fixed  by  the  emancipation 
laws  of  the  State,  whether  Mr.  Curtis 
found  persuasives  sufficient  to  touch  the 
conscience  of  the  tardy  slaveholders,  or 
compelled  them  to  sell  out  Southward, 
or  was  aided  in  his  emancipation  efforts 
by  the  death  of  the  slaves  in  course  of 
time  we  cannot  undertake  to  state.  It 
is  sufficient  to  know  that  there  are  now 
no  African  slaves  in  New  York  ;  a  few 
Africans  still  linger  and  languish  about 
the  lowest  resorts  of  the  city,  but  no 
white  man  is  responsible  to  law  or  opin- 
ion for  their  dinner  or  doctor^s  bill.  Now 
and  then  one  is  hung  to  show  the  com- 
munity that  capital  punishment  is  still 
recognized  in  law. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  a  worthy 
man,  and  that  notwithstanding  his  zeal- 
ous and  leading  effi^rts  in  the  "  Manu- 
mission Society,"  Joseph  Curtis  was  as 
far  as  possible  removed  from  that  non- 
descript an  abolitionist.  He  recognized 
and  obeyed  the  sanctions  and  limitations 
of  law,  and  in  his  '*  Manumission"  So- 
ciety onlv  enforced  a  law  of  his  State. 

His  other  efforts  and  the  distinctive 
labors  of  his  noble  and  well  filled  life, 
were  devoted  to  the  good  of  children 
in    different  modes,  and  especially  in 


connection  with  the  **  house  of  refuge," 
the  **  school  for  apprentices,"  and  the 
"public  schools."  Doing  good,  how- 
ever,  was  his  habit  and  main  purpose,  aad 
not  simply  the  resolving  that  good  should 
be  done,  and  the  ori^  nation  of  socie- 
ties for  benevolent  objects.  In  this  con- 
stant and  ever  pressing  semw  of  inM- 
vidua!  responsibility,  as  well  as  in  the 
singularlv  clear  and  o«lm  tftlectioa  of 
reasonable,  near  and  attainable  objects, 
loseph  Curtis  may  be  regarded  a  **  model 
man." 

In  illustration  of  this  practical  devo- 
tion and  wisdom  of  his  labors  and  inqui- 
ries and  efforts,  it  is  stated  (p.  181,)  that 
he  invented  the  plumber's  trap  which  it 
used  to  exclude  nauseous  fumes  from 
sewers  and  waste-pipes — that  he  also 
"invented  and  carried  the  first  torch 
that  lighted  firemen  on  their  periknu 
wav  to  the  succor  of  burning  homes'*— 
and  that  in  the  closing  days  of  his  life  he 
was  engaged  in  devising  a  remedy  for 
the  dangerous  slipperiness  of  the  Russ 
pavements. 

Although  written  professedly  for  yomur 
readers,  Mrs.  Sedgewick  does  not  fall 
into  the  stupid  fault  of  writing  childish- 
ly, or  of  stopping  to  tack  on  a  "  moraP 
to  every  paragraph.  We  can  commend 
the  volume  as  eoual  to  aH  expectations 
that  will  be  indulged  by  the  friends  and 
admirers  of  the  author,  and  as  one  which 
in  interesting  and  entertaining  yoong 
readers,  cannot  fail  to  instruct  thf  m. 


Tk4  History  of  Richard  the  Second,  ly 

Jacob  AbboU.    Harper  If  Brothers,  New 

York. 
The  Hietory  of  Richard  the    Third  if 

Jacob  Abbott.    Harper  ^  Brothers,  New 

York. 

These  two  volumes  form  parts  of  a 
series  of  similar  works  in  which  Mr. 
Abbott  endeavors  to  present  as  complete 
a  picture  as  is  possible  within  such 
limits  of  the  ideas  and  principles,  the 
manners  and  customs,  and  the  extrao^ 
dinary  military  undertakings  and  exploits 
of  the  wonderful  age  to  which  they  re- 
late. 

This  period  is  one  of  terrible  interest 
It  illustrates  the  character  of  thst  ia- 
stitution  of  feudal  chivalry  round  which 
the  charms  of  romance  have  been  so 
profusely  thrown.  The  carnage  aad 
enormous  crimes  in  which  it  aboaads 
may  reconcile  us  to  the  less  exciting 
timeain  which  we  live. 

They  are  books  intended  not  for  the 
scholar,  but  for  the  entertainment  and 
instruction  of  those  who  are  begianiog 
their  historical  studies.  For  that  par- 
pose  they  are  worthy  of  the  attentioaof 
our  younger  readers. 
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Frtd  Markfutm  in  Russia,  or  tks  Boy 
travslsr  in  the  land  of  ths  Czar^  by 
W.  U.  G.  Kingston,  Esq,^  with  nu- 
msrous  iHustrationSy  New  York.  Bar- 
psr  ^Brothers. 

Fred  Markham  is  one  of  those  stay  at 
home  travelers  who  tell  us  of  foreign 
countries  without  taking  the  troiUle  or 
enjoyiog  the  pleasure  of  going  to  them. 
They  are  nevertheless  a  useful  class 
enough.  They  coadense  into  a  narrow 
space  and  pfesent  therefore  in  a  more 
agreeable  form  the  platitudes  of  a  genu- 
ine sojouaier  in  ibriign  laods,  who 
is  proue  to  iofliot  upon  hi^  readers  a 
large  amount  of  unnecessary  matters 
and  things.  Fred  Markham  is  a  boy 
traveler  and  seeks  an  audience  among 
boys. 


SoMtAsm  Litsrary  Msssenger,  Rich- 
mond:  MacFarlance,  Ferguson  ^  Co,, 
August,  1858. 

We  have  received  the  August  num- 
ber of  the  Messenger.  Its  contents  are 
as  usual  various  and  interesting.  The 
faded  flower,  a  poem  of  considerable 
length  is  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The 
tale,  Vernon  Grove,  by  a  lady  of  our 
city,  is  also  finished.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  Southern  patronage  will  not  be 
sparingly  bestowed  upon  a  periodical 
which  does  the  south  so  much  honor. 


T%e  Country^A  Poem,    Russell  ^  Jones, 
Charleston,  1858. 

We  propose  in  an  early  number  (if  no 
more  skillful  band  performs  the  agree- 
able duty^)  to  reviev  at  some  length  the 
charming  poem  which  forms  our  rubric. 
At  present  we  can  do  little  more  than 
announce  the  publication  of  another 
contribution  to  Southern  literature  from 
the  pen  of  that  good  master  of  **  English 
undefiled,"  the  author  of*'  The  Hireling 
and  the  SiaTe."  We  may  well  apply  to 
him  the  commendation  given  to  one  of 
the  earliest  English  poets,  that  his 
"  Works  are  full  of  delicacies  of  every 
kind,  of  the  noblest  sentiments,  of  the 
purest,  most  various,  and  profound  en- 
tertainment," and  no  one  who  reads 
"The  Country,"  will  fail  to  recognize 
the  aptness  of  our  quotation. 

In  melodious  verse  he  sings  the  praises 
of  country  life — noaflected  or  misplaced 
oesura — no  incongruous  medley  ot  blank 
verse  and  Milad  metre  disturb  the  flow- 
ing measure  and  graceful  and  perfect 
rhymes — the  thought  is  clear,  the  allu- 
sions palpable,  the  sentiments  natural 
to  a  cultirated  mind,  the  descriptions 

Cicturesque,    and    the    moral    admira- 
le. 

We  thus  briefly  introduce  an  extract 
from  a  poem  which  we  are  sure  will 
attain  a  wide  spread  popularity,  and 
select  almost  at  random,  a  word-picture, 
wherein  with  ail  the  fullness  of  harmo 
nious  utterance,  he  describes  the  pio* 
neers  of  civilization: 


Away  from  Tiber's  banks,  in  climes  remote. 
Still  loved  and  honoured  Uvea  the  Poet*s  note, 
Where  nobler  streams  reflect  a  bluer  sky. 
Where  greener  fields  and  broader  valleys  lie, 
Where  deep  in  forest  hid  and  mountain  glen. 
Cradles  of  States,  and  nurseries  of  men, 
A  sturdy  brood,  like  Rome's  undaunted  race. 
Trained  to  the  plough  and  hardened  to  the  chase, 
To  empire  rushing  from  the  Atlantic  shore. 
Climb  the  blue  hills,  the  distant  plains  explore ; 
Their  course,  nor  toil  retards,  nor  foes  restrain, 
Stream,  mountain,  desert,  check  their  speed  in  vain ; 
Weak,  too,  at  first^like  Rome's  yet  infant  state, 
When  Gaul's  barbarians  thundered  at  her  gate — 
They  braved  the  tomahawk  of  savage  strife, 
The  midnight  warwhoop,  and  the  bloody  knife, 
Till  now  resistlesa  grown  in  manhood's  might, 
Swift  and  unswerving  as  the  eagle's  flight 
Their  onward  march — ^they  see  and  follow  (ar 
In  western  skies,  the  light  of  Empire**  star. 
And  stay  the  advancing  standard  only  where 
The  broad  Pacific  stops  their  bold  career. 
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So  from  his  fountain  of  dissoMng  »now8, 
At  first  a  feeble  rill  Missouri  flows, 
Now,  loitering  with  the  idle  sedge  at  play, 
Now,  murmuring  at  the  pebble  in  his  way, 
Beneath  o*erhanging  boughs  a  verdant  arch 
Of  hemlock,  stealing  now  his  quiet  march ; 
Then,  through  the  rocky  ulefl,  ibe  torrent  toils, 
Along  the  roaring  rapid  foams  and  boils, 
Till,  with  the  tribute  of  a  thousand  streams, 
Broad  in  the  sun  the  boundless  river  gleams, 
Pours,  in  fiiH  flood,  his  deluge  on  the  plain. 
And  rolls  resistless  to  the  distant  main. 

First  in  the  march  the  hardy  banter  dares 
Each  untried  peril,  and  the  way  prepares 
For  feebler  steps ;  aoiid  the  stately  pride 
Of  oak  and  elm,  the  quiet  brook  beside, 
Where,  far  and  wide,  before  his  searching  eyes. 
Savannahs  bloasom,  and  dark  forests  rise. 
His  rifle,  liK,  and  dauntless  heart  invade 
The  unknown  secrets  of  the  woodland  shade  ; 
With  logs  to  measure  notched,  and  roughly  cut, 
Course  after  course,  he  rears  his  homely  hut. 
Of  shingle  ibrms  the  roof,  the  narrow  door 
Of  timber  squared,  of  trampled  clay  the  floor ; 
One  room  supplies  his  wants,  one  chimney  place, 
For  all  his  household,  spreads  an  ample  space, 
AVarms,  through  the  day,  his  cabin  home  and  lights, 
With  knots  of  pine,  his  busy  winter  nights ; 
Beside  the  blaze — white-headed  urc^hlns  near 
To  watch  OP  help— the  hunter  mends  his  gear ; 
His  wife  apart  prepares  the  evening  meal, 
Or  plies  the  labour  of  theJoOm  or  wheel; 
Rough  houftds  along  the  Jloof^  at  ease  retrace. 
In  eleepy  the  fortunes  of  the  morning  chase, 
With  twitching  limbs  and  dreamy  yelps  pursue 
The  btuky  and  drag  him  to  the  ground  anew. 

No  costly  forms  of  furniture  provide, 

For  idlers,  ease,  complacency  for  pride. 

No  sofa's  length  invites  the  lounger  here. 

The  bench  or  block  supplies  the  easy  chair. 

White  beechen  trenchers,  spoons  of  polished  horn. 

And  cups  of  shining  tin  th*  shelf  adorn. 

Or  massive  table,  by  the  wall  apart 

Secure  froih  paint  and  innocent  of  art ; 

O'er  chimneys  nafled,  broad  horns  in  antlered  atate 

Of  bucks  sustain  the  rifle's  idle  weight, 

Or  bristling  on  the  oak  as  trophies  stand, 

And  tell  the  skill  that  guides  the  hunter's  hand. 
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th^V^^  **°°*  '^*'"'<*  "«  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

bv  If"^  "*'  ^'^  ''^"*'  •*  **"?  *«  incurred 
^^retammg  ,t    beyond    the   specified 

Please  return  promptly. 
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